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Preface 


In the text, karikas and pratikas are set in boldface. 

In general, an effort has been made to limit citation of Sanskrit terms 
in parentheses. However, it has been judged desirable to make the basic 
vocabulary of the doctrine visible to the reader. Thus, the Sanskrit term 
is instanced 


— when it designates a key notion of the Trika, or one of its favorite 
metaphors, and at its first occurrence, 


— when it is required in order to grasp the sense of a gloss (e.g., ad 33, 
where kridd is glossed by khela), 


— in order to take note of the more or less uniform translation of di- 
verse, but essentially synonymous, Sanskrit terms, e.g., X Y Z, all of 
which have been translated by ‘consciousness’ (note, especially, the 
variety of terms for ‘liberation’), 


— mutatis mutandis, in order to take note of the polysemy of certain 
crucial Sanskrit terms, paramarsa, paramartha, smrti, etc. 


Certain Sanskrit terms of wider, but often technical usage, whose 
meaning is not easily grasped, or which are expanded upon, have been 
treated in the notes. Literal translations are likewise to be found there. 

Sanskrit terms that have become, or are used as, English words are left 
in Roman, and may accept a plural suffix: karika, sloka, mantra, avatara- 
nika, guru, karman, etc. 

Likewise, marks of suppletions have been limited as much as possible 
to those necessary to make sense of an often laconic Sanskrit, especially 
as concerns the many technical explanations of concepts and terms. The 
frequently occurring dha, referring always to Abhinavagupta, has been 
rendered by ‘the master says’. 

Glosses or terms to be understood as such are enclosed in single quo- 
tation marks. Double quotation marks indicate that the author ‘wishes to 
single out a word or phrase, not quoting it from a specific document ... but 
referring it to a general background that will be recognized by the reader’ 
(Chicago Manual of Style, 13th ed.). 


ix 


X PREFACE 


Certain elaborations of notions treated in the notes have been grouped 
together in an ‘Appendix’. 

In addition to the key terms of the doctrine, certain recurring segments 
of its phraseology have been indexed, each with a translation, forming a 
glossary of the essential points of the system. 

To this has been added an Index locorum and an ‘Anthology of spiritual 
experience’ (see Intr., n. 99). 

The Sanskrit text reproduced here is based on the KSTS edition. It has 
been revised and corrected at places after collation of nine manuscripts; 
see ‘On the Sanskrit Text’. 


For the history of the work here presented, it may be useful to note 
that Prof. K. D. Tripathi is a disciple of RameSsvara Jha, the author of the 
Purnatdpratyabhijna, cited frequently in the notes (see, especially, n. 314). 

A work by D. B. SenSharma has appeared in 2007, to which I have 
had access only tardily, but have nevertheless consulted: Paramarthasdra 
of Abhinavagupta. The Essence of the Supreme Truth, with the commentary 
of Yogardja. Translation & introduction. New Delhi, Muktabodha, and 
Emeryville, Calif. The work is however more a free gloss than a trans- 
lation. 
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Introduction 


As soon as the expanse of ignorance affecting the mind is 
dispelled by correct insight, then ‘liberation while living’ 
is present on the palm of the hand. 

— Abhinavagupta, Tantrdloka 


1. The two Paramarthasara 


The Paramarthasara, or ‘Essence of Ultimate Reality’, is a work of the 
Kashmirian polymath Abhinavagupta (end of the tenth, beginning of the 
eleventh century). It is a brief treatise,' a compendium? in which the 
author outlines the doctrine of which he is a notable exponent (indeed, 
the most fecund), namely nondualistic Saivism, which he designates in 
his works as the ‘Trika’, or ‘Triad’ of three principles: Siva, Sakti and the 
embodied soul (nara). ° 

According to Yogaraja (second half of the eleventh century), the au- 
thor of its commentary, Vivrti, the Paramarthasara is of the nature of a 
prakarana,* a ‘manual’ or ‘précis’ serving as introduction to the estab- 
lished doctrine of a tradition.? The work, appropriately, begins by 


1The commentary ad 104 uses the term Sastra. 

2samksepa or samgraha. See 2nd mangaldcarana of the commentary (paramdrthasdrasam- 
ksepa), Paramdrthasadra (PS) 104 (idam... samksepam), 105 (tad idam samksiptam Sastrasdram) 
and the colophon of the commentary (paramdrthasdrasamgrahavivyti). 

3See, for instance, Tantraloka [TA] X 1, XIII 348 and (as the periphrastic expression 
‘sadardha’, ‘half of six’) TA XIII 301 (where is established the supremacy of the Trika over 
all Saiva currents), XV1 158, XXXVII 26, 68, etc. I use the term ‘Trika’ here in this sense. On 
the historical development of the Trika and other symbolic meanings of the term itself, see 
Sanderson 1995: 672; 2007. The preeminent concern of this essay, ‘nondualistic’ or ‘non- 
dual’ (advaita) Saivism of Kashmir, will be, when the context does not tend to confusion, 
referred to simply as Kashmir Saivism or even as Saivism. On this ‘Triad’, see avataranika 
{avat.] ad PS 41 (n. 875) and 46. 

4See avat. ad PS 2-3 and 105, and n. 276 on prakarana. 

SAs YR puts it in his commentary ad 104, the theme underlying the entire text is ‘(that 
brahman}, in reference to which a concise summary (samksepa) containing the essential pur- 
port (tatparya) [of our doctrine] has been stated, and explained, by Abhinavagupta, whose 
name is to be mentioned with reverence [i.e., celebrated)’. In his gloss of PS 105, YR under- 
lines as well the esoteric dimension of such a tradition, thus “revealed”, at least in part, to the 
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featuring a mumuksu, one who ‘aspires to liberation’, a student desirous 
of learning from a master the means whereby he may put an end to his 
dolorous wanderings through the cycles of rebirth. © 

The Paramarthasara shares with the vast majority of Indian philosoph- 
ical texts this propaedeutic purpose that is encoded as well in the title of 
the work, which may equally be understood as signifying ‘The Core of the 
Teachings on Ultimate Reality’, as Yogaraja explains in his gloss of the 
second and third verses. ” 


1.1. The Paramarthasara of Adisesa 


What makes the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta unique is the nature of 
its exposition of the doctrine. It does not in all respects correspond to the 
ordinary model of a prakarana. ® 

In its second and third verses, which recount its “myth of origin”, this 
Paramarthasara is presented as a Saivite reworking of another Paramar- 
thasdra, attributed to Adisesa, also called Adhara® (sixth or seventh cen- 


sincere adept: ‘This core of the teaching (Sdstrasdra), that is, that essence (satattva) spread 
throughout numerous texts, has been condensed by me; that is, has been stated [by Abhina- 
vagupta) after having mastered it himself, within the small span of hundred verses, though 
it can hardly be explained in a thousand texts. By this is stated [as well] the resourcefulness 
(of the author’s) luminous consciousness (pratibha)’. 

©See YR ad 101, where the gods say, apropos the ‘failed’ aspirant (yogabhrasta): [...] 
yasya svdtmani jijndsartham prdagjanmani udyamo ‘bhit, ‘It is he (after all] whose striving in a 
previous life was motivated by a desire to know regarding his own Self’. 

7The polysemy of the term artha makes other interpretations possible: ‘The Essence of 
Ultimate Meaning’ (see PS 59 and YR ad loc.), or, more pregnantly, ‘Principles essential in 
attaining the Supreme Goal of life’, namely moksa — see PS 103 and YR ad 104, quoted p. 33. 
The term ‘sara’ (lit., ‘sap’, ‘vivifying juice’) itself participates in the pun, expressing on the 
one hand the ‘kernel’ or ‘core’ of the Real, from which the inessential has been stripped away, 
and on the other, the ‘heart’ of the teaching, from which superfluous or ancillary discussion 
has been abstracted. 

8See p. 19. 

9Also Ananta — all these being synonymous with Sesa, Visnu’s serpent. Hence the al- 
ternative titles of the work: Adhdrakdrikd, or Anantakarikd, to which is sometimes added a 
descriptive title: Arydpafcasiti, ‘The [work composed of] eighty-five dryads’. The tradition 
also makes this identification, conferring on the author a quasi-divine status (cf. the epi- 
thet jagadadhara, ‘support of the world’, v. 87). And so, Raghavananda [R], a late Advaitin 
(probably 16th cent.), author of the Paramdrthasdravivarana [APSV], the only commentary 
on the first PS to have come down to us, observes, in his gloss on v. 87: Sesah anantas tu na 
yah ko ’pi vipascit, ‘Sesa, namely Ananta, not some sage or other’. But, in his gloss on v. 3, 
he qualifies this same Ananta as jivanmuktam guruvaram (papraccha), ‘{[he asks) the most 
excellent teacher, liberated while alive ...’ The same ambiguity is seen in YR’s commentary, 
which sometimes presents Adhara as a sage (muni), a mortal, but also associates Adhara or 
Sesa directly with a divine figure, Anantanatha — ‘Lord Ananta’— sometimes termed also 
the ‘presiding deity of Maya’ (TA VIII 323a, with the commentary of Jayaratha [JR] (fl. ca. 
1250; see Sanderson 2007: 418-419), the Tantralokaviveka [TAV]; references to TAV will be 
made to Dwivedi and Rastogi’s ed. 1987). Abhinavagupta [AG] seems generally to opt for 
a supra-mundane status; he cites, in his commentary to Bhagavadgitd [BhG] VIII 6, v. 81 of 
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tury), !° of which the commentator, Yogaraja, has retained only the Sam- 
khya features. !! This is perhaps in function of that text’s verse seven, in 
which the mumuksu, who now knows his catechism, presses the master to 
reveal the secrets implied in the distinction between purusa and prakyti and 
just why knowledge of that distinction is salvific. }* To this extent, Yoga- 
raja only takes partial account of the doctrine of the older Paramdrthasara, 
which conflates Samkhya dualism and the nondualism of the Vedanta — 
a kind of pre-Sankara Vedanta !3 halfway between the dvaitddvaitavdda of 
Bhartrprapaiica !* and the advaitavada of Gaudapada, '° but one which, 
imprinted with devotion to Visnu, remains profoundly theist, in the man- 
ner of epic Samkhya. !° 


Adigesa’s work, which he there terms a Sruti; in his TA (XXVIII 309b), he attributes this same 
verse, without naming the text, to the ‘Lord of the serpents, who bears the burden of the 
universe by supporting it’ (ahisdno visvadhdradhurdndharah). Another thread of the tradition 
(in fact, the edition of the text, published in the Pandit, 1871) identifies Sesa with Patanjali: 
Srimadbhagavacchesakytdrydpancasitth samdptd (colophon) vs. srimadbhagavatpatanjaliviraci- 
tdryah (incipit). The Western mentality will of course attempt to resolve the ambiguity: the 
author is one Adigesa, so named, who is a devotee of Visnu. The line between divinity and 
honored predecessor being always difficult to draw in India, such identifications serve as well 
as ways of claiming greater authority for the text in question. In these notes, the Paramar- 
thasdra of Adigesa will be designated by the abbreviation APS [= Adisesaparamarthasdra], 
the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta, by PS. 

10The Yuktidipikd ad Samkhyakarikd [SK] 2 cites v. 83 of APS. This anonymous commentary 
is situated ca. 550 AD by Frauwallner (1973, vol. I: 226), ca. 680-720, or even later, by 
Wezler and Motegi, Yukudipika: 50. 

See YR ad 2-3. 

12APS 7: gunapurusavibhdgajfe dharmddharmau na bandhakau bhavatah/ iti gaditapiir- 
vavakyaih prakrtim purusam ca me brihi//, ‘Merit and Demerit do not bind him who knows 
the distinction between the Qualities and the Soul. In accordance with [these] sentences, as 
pronounced in the foregoing, explain to me Primordial Nature and Soul!’ (tr. Danielson — 
as are all translations from APS cited here, unless otherwise specified). 

13See, notably, Bouy Agamasdstra [AS]: 23-28; Mahadevan 1975: 16-22; Bhattacharya 
AS: LXXIXff. 

'4See APS 27. Adigesa shares notably with Bhartrprapafica the conception of a saprapaii- 
cabrahman, in virtue of which brahman, in the course of evolution, passes through different 
states (avastha), eight in number, according to Bhartyprapanca (see Hiriyanna 1924), five, 
according to Adisesa (v. 27). 

'SSee APS 31. 

16Thus, by some authors, the PS of Adigesa has been identified as essentially vedantic, 
in reference, particularly, to v. 31, whose terminology is indubitably vedantic, and to the 
last verse (which may nevertheless be a late interpolation): veddntasastram akhilam vilokya 
Sesas tu [...] (Ganapati Sastri APS: preface; Suryanarayana Sastri APS: VII; Bhatttacharya AS: 
LXXX; Bouy AS: 18, 27; note that the Sabdakalpadruma identifies the text of the Paramar- 
thasara as the ‘work of Sesaniiga’, in 79 aryas, s.v. veddnta); note also that the later vedantic 
tradition, represented notably by the Jivanmuktviveka (14th cent.) appropriates the first 
Paramarthasdra for its demonstration of jivanmukti, presuming to ignore Saiva arguments 
entirely on that notion. Others consider it as more akin to Samkhya (Pandey 1963: 63; Sil- 
burn PS: 19: ‘un Samkhya teinté de Visnouisme (sic), par conséquent théiste’), or vaisnavite 
(Barnett PS: 708). P. Hacker (1965: 154) treats the APS as one of the texts ‘that profess 
Vaisnavism and teach radical advaitism at the same time’. For Danielson (APS: 4, 6, 10), 
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The doctrine that emerges from the earlier Paramarthasara reflects at 
least a part of the conceptual apparatus of Samkhya evolutionism, placing 
it within the general framework of a vedantic metaphysics that posits from 
the start the unreality of the phenomenal world, !” itself the result of the 
all-powerful mdyd of Visnu — a deity who, however, seems little but the 
personification of a principle that the text terms equally brahman, atman, 
or paramatman. This doctrine, evidently eclectic, is none the less suffi- 
ciently coherent to be qualified as “synthetic”. The text attempts, in effect, 
to integrate both the perspectives (darsana) of Samkhya and of Vedanta, 
rather than considering them as alternatives, unifying them within the 
rubric of a Vaisnavism whose “divinity”, whatever his name, serves as 
unique principle — thus, in effect, privileging the nondual aspect of the 
doctrine and placing it squarely within the currents of early devotional- 
ism. 8 

A programmatic verse at the beginning of Adhara’s response to the 
disciple sketches the basic outlines of such a doctrine: ‘I shall propound 
this “Essence of Supreme Truth” (paramarthasara) after making obeisance 
to that Upendra [=Visnu], by whom this unreal world was made from 
Primordial Matter as something seemingly real’. !? 

Moreover, one has the feeling that the questions put by the disciple 
are principally framed in terms of Samkhya, 2° whereas the responses of 
the teacher are usually couched in advaitic terms, even though the latter 
continues to utilize (in order to make himself better understood?) several 
Samkhya concepts — always careful, however, to establish equivalences, 
where possible, with key notions of the other system — for instance prakyti, 
persistently identified with the maya of Visnu. 2! As a matter of fact, the 
disciple poses two questions: how liberation is achieved (vv. 4 and 6), 72 
and how he is to grasp what is at issue in distinguishing purusa and prakrti 
(v. 7). It is the master who, in the course of his response, unifies the two 


despite numerous Samkhya traits, ‘the work as a whole belongs to a tradition of Vedanta, 
and one we may call Bhedabhedadvaita’. 

17APS 2: dundmburdsau nikhilo ‘pi loko magno ‘pi ndcdmati neksate ca/ dscaryam etan my- 
gatrsnikabhe bhavamburdsau ramate mrsaiva//, ‘The whole world, though submerged in the 
ocean of the Self (daman), neither drinks from nor looks at it. It is a mystery that [the world] 
just blindly lusts for the ocean of existences, which is like a mirage’; also APS 9, cited infra. 

181¢ might be said that the same tactic is employed in all the manifestos of devotionalism, 
including the Gita, which may well have served as model for those that followed. 

I9APS 9: satyam iva jagad asatyam milaprakpter idam krtam yena/ tam pranipatyopendram 
vaksye paramadrthasdram idam//. 

20Even if he addresses (APS 4) a master whom he celebrates as ‘one who has mastered 
Veda and Vedanga’, as him ‘who speaks the truth’ ((tavaktr) — that is, comments R, who 
knows ‘the complete meaning of Vedanta [viz., of the upanisads], formed by the words of 
the Lord, Brahm, etc.’. 

21APS 10b: mdydmayi pravyttih samhriyata iyam punah kramagah//, ‘(Then] this Manifes- 
tation, which consists of Magic (mdyd), is absorbed again in (reverse) order’. 

22APS 4: samsdrdrnavataranaprasnam prcchamy aham bhagavan. 
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requests by introducing a third term, brahman (or adtman), 2 an upanisadic 
notion, hence vedantic, qualified as advaita in verse 57. 74 

Thus, doubtless, the liminary caution of the master, who warns the 
student that the response will be difficult, and who exhorts him to make 
the necessary effort to understand it: ‘Although that which is to be said 
[about this] in the following is very hard to penetrate into even for those 
who have knowledge, do you hear it nevertheless!’ *° 

One may wonder whether Adigesa’s preamble offers the occasion for 
apprehending the manner in which the transition between the two systems 
may have taken place. The transition is conceptual, if not chronological, 
which may have been the work of a thinker or group of thinkers — though 
we must not infer from this any anteriority of one system vis-a-vis the 
other, be it Samkhya dualism or the nondualism of the Vedanta. 7° Thus 
the analogy of the chrysalis, which the student employs to illustrate the 
problematic of liberation from bondage, *” may also apply to the manner 
in which one doctrine emerges from the other — the same doctrine, to be 
sure, yet different, indeed perfected. 

Nevertheless, as he arrives at the end of the exposition, the reader no- 
tices that the doctrine — despite its apparently composite character — 
takes great care to designate and to present itself as a sarvdtmavdda, a 
‘doctrine of the Universal Self or a ‘doctrine holding that all is the Self 28 
— a term that proclaims the doctrine’s coherence by allying it with a 
long-established tradition that sees the Ultimate as both immanent and 
transcendent, but which in effect amounts to asserting another type of 
nondualism. The sarvatmavdda of Adiéesa, in effect, finds its place within 
the lineages of Advaita and the traditions of Kashmir Saivism — monisms 
that proclaim, in consonance with many upanisads, that ‘the Self is All’: 
‘(There is] not a single doubt as to this, [viz., the fact that] this all is only 
the Self. Only when one realizes [this Self] as both having and not having 
parts, does one become free from the impenetrable darkness of Delusion, 


231n particular, APS 13 (dman), 16-18, 19 (brahman), etc. 

24n advaitabrahman further described as sakalaniskala, an oxymoron that R interprets as 
referring both to the sapraparicabrahman of pre-Sankara Vedanta and to brahman as sat, cit, 
ananda. 

25APS 8: ity ddhdro bhagavan prstah sisyena tam sa hovaca/ vidusdm apy atigahanam vak- 
tavyam idam srnu tathapi wam//. 

26See Shastri PS: IX. Bhartrprapafica (Sth or 6th cent.), cited by Sankara in his commen- 
tary to Brhaddranyakopanisad [BAU], is there presented as an aupanisada whose doctrine is 
influenced by Vaigesika and Samkhya (see Bouy AS: 27). 

27 APS 6: karmagunajdlabaddho jivah samsarati kosakdra iva/ mohdndhakdragahanat tasya 
katham bandhanan moksah//, ‘The soul, bound by the net of Acts and Qualities, is in Trans- 
migration like a chrysalis [in its cocoon]. How is it to be delivered (moksa) from bondage, 
which is hard to penetrate because of the darkness [consisting] of Delusion?’ 

28Verse 29c-d sketches already the outlines of the doctrine: na vidanti vdsudevam sarvat- 
mdnam nard mudhah//, ‘Deluded by this error, people do not recognize Vasudeva as the Self 


of everything’. 
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and become Supreme Lord at the same time’. 2? Another aspect of the strat- 
egy of identification elaborated by the first Paramarthasara is its claim of 
doctrinal uniqueness, which takes the usual form of asserting its universal- 
ity with respect to rival doctrines, but such that they find a place within it 
as subsidiary moments: ‘We consent to whatever [others], who are blind 
with greed, proclaim in their Siddhdntas, Agamas, and Tarkas, since all 
that [testifies to the orientation of] their thought toward [our] doctrine, 
according to which everything is the Self. 3 

Moreover, it is evident that vedantic notions and the monistic argu- 
mentation that supports them take precedence over the exposé of Sam- 
khya categories: the theory of the tattvas appears only occasionally, 3! and 
there remains of Samkhya ontology only the notion of the three ‘qualities’ 
(guna), and of Samkhya eschatology only the insistence on discriminating 
purusa from prakrti, 32 with a view thereby to gaining liberation — a teach- 
ing, for that matter, found already in the upanisads, as recognized already 
by Vacaspati in his Tattvakaumudi [TK] (citing specifically BAU II 4, 5 
and Chandogyopanisad [ChU] VIII 15): ‘Says the Sruti: “The Spirit should 
be known and discriminated from Primordial Matter”; (by so doing) “the 
agent does not return, he does not return (into this world).” ’ 3% 

In effect, more even than an exposition of doctrine — a doctrine more- 
over that did not give rise to a discrete tradition — the Paramadrthasara 
of Adigesa presents itself as a treatise on liberation, to the extent that it 
constitutes the response of a master to his acolyte desirous of liberation. 

Such is indeed the point of articulation between SAamkhya-type and 
Advaita-type reasonings in the first Paramdarthasara — the soteriological 
perspective. 34 And this is also, without a doubt — I will return to this 
point below — one of the justifications that might have prompted the 
second Paramarthasara to undertake a rereading of the first. 


29APS 63d-64: na kascid apy atra samdehah// atmaivedam sarvam niskalasakalam yadaiva 
bhavayati/ mohagahandd viyuktas tadaiva paramesvaribhitah//. Here, the most evident diver- 
gence with respect to Saiva monism or that of Sankara is the maintenance of a brahman/dtman 
conceived as both provided with and devoid of parts. The final phrase, however, reads as 
Saiva: ‘... and become the Supreme Lord at the same time’ (tadaiva paramesvaribhitah). 

30APS 65: yad yat siddhantagamatarkesu prabruvanti rdgandhah/ anumodamas tat tesam sar- 
vaunavadadhiya//. Similar strategy in PS SO (see p. 9). 

31See APS 20. 

32See APS 7, 35, 44-45, 70, 75, 83. 

33TK 2: dund vd 're jfidtavyah prakstito vivektavyah (BAU II 4, 5); na sa punar dvartate na sa 
punar dvartate (ChU VIII 15); tr. G. Jha. 

441¢ has been suggested (Danielson APS: 4) that the famous preamble to the second section 
of the received text of the Upadesasdhasri may have been based on the model furnished 
by the first PS: a mumuksu asking a master to instruct him regarding means of acceding to 
liberation. 
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1.2. Rewriting 
1.2.1. Appropriation 


However that may be, the claim made by the Saiva Paramdrthasdra to 
have rewritten the older Paramarthasara is quite unheard of in the history 
of Indian literature — where neither borrowing nor unattributed copying 
are much frowned upon *° — for in this case it is not merely a matter of 
reproducing a text of well-known reputation, 9° making here and there a 
few adjustments or innovations, but rather of appropriating, transforming, 
even investing another text, to make it better able to express an improved 
doctrine. This appropriation is justified on the assumption that the im- 
proved doctrine (in effect, Trika Saivism) is already present in seed form 
in the older doctrine (of Adigesa), and that it is nothing but the accom- 
plishment of that older doctrine, from which it has erased all trace of 
dualism. 

The second Paramarthasara is thus a work that sees itself as the quint- 
essential distillation of another — though, to be fair, in formal terms, it is 
also an expansion, having added twenty or so verses — which process Yo- 
garaja illustrates by the analogy of butter extracted from clotted milk, 3” 
an analogy that cuts two ways. For, in effect, while the clotting of milk 
represents a transformation that is spontaneous, given the right circum- 
stances, the production of butter requires will and effort. On the other 
hand, according to the Samkhya doctrine of causality, satkdryavada, the 
effect is pre-existent in the cause, and so may the Trika itself, which adopts 
the same satkdryavada, be understood by its advocates as already present 
in the ‘clotted milk’ of Adigesa’s “Samkhya”. What remains is that the 
transformation implies a supplementary effort, as well as a perfectioning 
— a threefold effort composed of reasoning (yukti), acquisition of experi- 
ence (anubhava), and scriptural exegesis (@gama), as Yogaraja is fond of 
repeating. 75 

Thus the process of rewriting at work in the second Paramarthasadra 


35See Kdvyamimamsd, chapters XI-XII — or Dhvanyédloka, chapter IV. 

36See, for instance, the different versions of the Madanapardjaya, The Defeat of Love (Balbir, 
Osier 2004: 21ff.). 

37‘That very Anantanatha, wise in teaching all the doctrines without exception, imparted 
instruction to the disciple, saying: “[Knowledge of] brahman, the ultimate, may be attained 
through the text entitled Paramdrthasdra, also called the Verses of Adhara, via the discrimina- 
tion of purusa from prakrti, according to the principles of the Samkhya system”. The teacher 
(guru, viz., Abhinavagupta), motivated by the need to show favor to others, [now] expounds 
the essence of it, just as one extracts butter from curds; that is, he expounds the essence 
of teachings on ultimate reality (paramdrthopadesa) in keeping with the Saiva principle of 
ultimate [or transcendent] nonduality, in order to show favor to all creatures’ (translations 
of AG’s PS and its commentary are the author’s). 

38With, sometimes, a fourth term: meditative practice (parisilana); see YR ad 8, 10-11, 
79-80. 
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makes it appear that the debate with Samkhya has really never taken place, 
which justifies nondual Saivism of Kashmir in borrowing the theory of the 
tattvas, all the while adapting it to the needs of a monistic system. 7? Even 
though it is true that the doctrine set forth in the Saiva Paramarthasara 
is framed polemically, as the commentary frequently attempts to demon- 
strate, *° it is essentially directed against the Buddhists, particularly Dhar- 
makirti, and against Vedanta, referred to by Yogaraja as Brahmavada at 
large, or as Santabrahmavada. *! I will return to this point later. 

In support of this interpretation of the exercise of rewriting — in ad- 
dition to the clotted milk analogy — I might point to the passage of the 
commentary where the term guruh of the third verse is understood to refer 
both to Adhara and to Abhinavagupta. Yogaraja’s exegesis is supported 
by several liminary considerations: — the attribution of the first Paramar- 
thasdra to an author designated not only as Sesa but as Patanjali; — the 
traditional identification of Patanjali (whether he be the author of the Ma- 
habhdasya, or of the Yogasutra [YS], or of both) with Sesa, in virtue of the 
epithetical designation bhujangavibhu, implying that Patanjali is a devotee 


39See p. 54. On the Saiddhantika treatment of the tattvas, see Tantrikdbhidhdnakosa [TAK], 
S.V. taftva. 

49See, esp., PS 32 and the commentary ad loc., which, in the course of discussing rival 
conceptions of the Self, refers explicitly to the Mimamsa (see n. 738, 740). 

41See, for example, YR ad 10-11, 15, 27, 32 (where the ‘Brahmavada’ is referred to for its 
version of the Suinyavdda: neti neti), and 35. YR’s gloss permits us to complete Sanderson’s 
observation: ‘When Vedanta is expounded by its opponents in Kashmirian sources of our 
period it is the doctrine of Mandanamisra which is generally in mind [...]. To my knowledge 
no source betrays familiarity with the doctrines of Sankara’ (1985: 210, n. 41 — Sander- 
son refers here, notably, to the commentary of Ramakantha on the Paramoksanirdsakérikd 
of Sadyojyotis). It is in fact quite difficult to decide whether Saiva authors discuss or are 
aware of the niceties involved in distinguishing Mandana’s from Sankara’s doctrines. They 
nowhere deal with the issues dividing later vedantic schools; how then is it possible to know 
definitely which particular version of Vedanta they have in mind? All one can reasonably 
say, at least as regards the PS and its commentary, is that YR assigns to the ‘Brahmavada’ 
category both the Vedanta stricto sensu — which he also refers to as the SAntabrahmavada 
(ad 10-11) — and the Sabdabrahmavada of Bhartrhari and his followers. Accordingly, YR ad 
27 refutes the conception of Self of the ‘Brahmavadins’ and that of the ‘Pranabrahmaviadins’, 
viz., of Bhartrhari. And YR ad 35 applies the word ‘Brahmavadin’ to Bhartyhari. Bhartghari 
(ca. 650 AD), of course, is substantially prior both to Mandana and Sankara, who are more 
or less contemporaneous with each other. The distinction between these two sorts of ‘Brah- 
mavada’ seems much clearer in YR’s text than any putative distinction between the doctrines 
of Mandana and Sankara. One may wonder whether the Saivas of the 10th-11th cent. were 
aware of or interested in doctrinal differences among later vedantic “schools”, which may 
not have come into vogue in any case much before the time of Vacaspati and his great com- 
mentary, the Bhamati. It may be added that one of the main points of contention between 
Saivas and Advaitins, according to YR, concerns their respective interpretations of the ep- 
ithet Santa as applied to brahman: sdnta, for YR, does not mean ‘inert’, in the manner of a 
stone, but ‘ “serene”, reposing [ever] in its absolute nature, in unison with its Sakti, for there 
is no disturbance arising from the dichotomy between the knower and the known’ (YR ad 
10-11). On the above discussion, see also n. 791; on Mandana, see Biardeau 1969. 
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of the Serpent, 42 and thus, in some degree, its incarnation; — the evi- 
dence of a south Indian tradition, which holds Abhinavagupta also to be 
an incarnation of Sesa, 43 on the basis of a pun on his name when suffixed 
with the honorific -pdda: abhinava-guptapdda, ‘he, utterly novel, whose 
feet are hidden’. Though the attribution may appear fanciful, this line of 
argument does suggest, if ‘guru’ is to be understood as referring to more 
than one teacher in this passage, that Abhinavagupta and Adhara were 
also sometimes understood as the same teacher. The passage in question 
might then be translated: ‘The Teacher [Adhara] replied to him by [recit- 
ing] the Adhdrakarika of which [as] Abhinavagupta, [he now) expounds 
the essence from the point of view of the Saiva teachings’. 

It should be noted also that verse 50 of Abhinavagupta’s Paramartha- 
sdra: ‘Though not an agent, it is ] who compose the wonderfully varied 
Siddhantas, Agamas and Tarkas’, besides echoing APS 65, amounts to an 
implicit proclamation of the superiority of the Trika doctrine. Thus is dis- 
closed one of the main purposes served, from the Trika point of view, by 
rewriting the Adigesa’s text: to put an end once and for all to the disputes 
of precedence among the schools, by affirming the uncontested supremacy 
of the Trika. At the same time, PS 50 provides another, as it were “meta- 
physical”, clue as to that rewriting: the true author of the Paramarthasdra, 
whether he be called Adigesa or Abhinavagupta, is none other than Siva 
himself, the sole Agent, who is one’s own Self in the form of the absolute 
‘l’. ‘Thus, says Siva, in Yogaraja’s commentary, though not myself their 
creator, it is J who cause the multitudinous wonders that are the Siddhan- 
tas, etc., [to come into being], having entered into the intentions of gods, 
sages and men, being [already] in essence their inner intuition (antahpra- 
aibha) and desirous of expounding [these doctrines) either in abridgement 
or in more elaborate form’. “4 


1.2.2. Reasons for a choice 


1.2.2.1. DESTINY OF THE FIRST PARAMARTHASARA Why has the 
Paramarthasara of Adigesa been chosen as a text to be recomposed? It 
was, evidently, a text that enjoyed some celebrity in the Indian tradition 
— and may already have acquired by Abhinavagupta’s time the status of 
a sruti. Might one suppose that Abhinavagupta, in “rewriting” it, expected 
some transfer of its authority in his favor? *° 


‘2Note that TA XXVIII 285b, in quoting the pratika of YS IV 27, refers to the author of 
the YS as ‘Bhujagadhiéa’, ‘Lord of the serpents’. Similarly, TA XXVIII 309b refers to Adigesa, 
author of the first PS, as Ahigana, v. 81 of whose work TA XXVIII 312 quotes. 

43See Pandey 1963: 10-11. 

44See n. 946. On the question of Trika’s supremacy, see also PS 27 and n. 661. 

43See Chatterji 1914: 14. 
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The text’s authority was not limited in time or by tendency. Abhina- 
vagupta himself refers to Adigesa’s work elsewhere, citing twice its verse 
81 in his Gitdrthasamgraha [GAS] ad VIII 6 (where it is termed a Sruti) and 
ad VIII 14, as well as in TA XXVIII 312. 4° The same verse will be repeated 
verbatim by Abhinavagupta in his Paramarthasara, as its verse 83. And 
when Vamadeva, probably a disciple of Yogaraja, *” quotes it (p. 21), he 
attributes it to ‘bhagavdn bhogipatih’, *® the ‘Lord of the serpents’, that is, 
presumably, Adisesa. 

Similarly, the older Paramarthasdra was well known in circles that 
practiced a syncretistic version of Saivism and Vaisnavism. Thus, the Span- 
dapradipika [SpP], a commentary on the Spandakarikd [SpK], the founda- 
tional text of the Spanda school, cites verse 66 (which has no direct cor- 
respondent in the Saiva Paramarthasdra). 49 The Spandapradipikd, a work 
of Utpalavaisnava (also known as Utpalacarya, Bhagavata Utpala, °° ninth 
—tenth century), testifies to the same spirit of syncretism as does the Ci- 
cchaktisamstuti of Yoginatha (probably same period), 5! a Sakta who was 
familiar with the Spanda, and who as well cites Adigesa’s verse 33 for its 
evocation of the maya of Visnu. >? 

Before this, the Paramdrthasara of Adisesa was authoritative for Sam- 
khya, as evidenced by the citation of its verse 83 in the Yuktidipika, a work 
composed sometime between the sixth and ninth centuries, of unknown 
authorship, but probably of Samkhya affiliation. This verse, which the 
Yuktidipika attributes to the ‘tradition’ (G@mndya), is cited in support of its 
interpretation of SK 2, according to which interpretation ‘liberation is ob- 
tained by knowledge’ (jnanan moksah) — the knowledge, that is, whereby 
purusa is discriminated from prakrti: ‘Just as a man falls to the ground 
from the top of a tree involuntarily, once he has lost his foothold, sim- 
ilarly, someone who knows the Qualities and the Soul (purusa) becomes 
“separate” (kevala), even involuntarily’. °° 

Even Advaitins make use of the first Paramarthasdra. The fourteenth- 


46The entire passage (vv. 309-320ab) constitutes a meticulous exegesis of the cited verse, 
whose source, according to JR, is the Anantakarikd. 

47See p. 22. 

48With emendation: bhogipatindpi for bhegipatindpi. 

49Cited n. 80. 

59See Sanderson 2001: 35. 

5! By the testimony of the SpP which, in its long avat. (Dyczkowski SpP: 5-6), cites at 
length the Cicchaktisamstuti, one may infer that Yoginatha is prior to Utpalavaisnava, or his 
contemporary. On Yoginatha, see Dyczkowski SpK: 290. 

S2APS 33: jvalandd dhimodgatibhir vividhakrtir ambare yathd bhdti/ tadvad visnau systih sva- 
mdyaya dvaitavistard bhati//, ‘As a variety of forms appear in the sky because of smoke rising 
from fire, so creation, expanded into multiplicity, appears in Visnu by his own Magic’. By this 
citation, Yoginatha explains the fact that phenomenal diversity itself presupposes a unique 
divinity in which it must inhere, thus justifying an idealistic monism. 

S3APS 83: vrksdgrdc cyutapado yadvad anicchan narah ksitau patati/ tadvad gunapurusajrio 
’nichann api kevalibhavati//. 
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century Jivanmuktiviveka of Vidyadranya cites verses 77 and 81, which 
present two types of jivanmukta.>4 In the sixteenth, Raghavananda com- 
ments upon the entire text. And numerous are the Indianists who take the 
Paramarthasdra of Adigesa to be a possible source for the Agamasastra of 
Gaudapada, the chef-d’ceuvre of pre-Sankara Advaita. 55 

In addition, the Candrikd (sixteenth century) on the Prabodhacandro- 
daya (ad V, v. 33) cites APS 18, ascribing the verse to Sesa (yathoktam 
bhagavatd Sesena). °° Finally, in the eighteenth, the famous grammarian 
Nagesabhatta cites it several times in his Vaiyakaranasiddhantalaghuman- 
jusa, while discussing the status of error. >” 

The first Paramarthasara has thus enjoyed a long and significant des- 
tiny, of which the most striking indication is no doubt its having been 
rewritten by a philosopher of another persuasion. 


1.2.2.2. DIVERGENCES/CONVERGENCES The identification of 
Abhinavagupta, the ‘new Sesa’, with the author of the first Paramdrthasdra 
is just the emblem, the mythical clothing, of a more profound affinity. 

After all, nondual Saivism of Kashmir, which Abhinavagupta has 
brought to its finished state, aims, just as did the work of Adigesa, at the 
integration of two points of view seemingly incompatible: realistic dual- 
ism — that of the Samkhya, from which it borrows the hierarchy of ‘prin- 
ciples’ (tattva) — and idealistic nondualism, of which it retains the core 
notion of the ‘world as appearance’. Even if the modalities of realization 
are different, the principle of integration is the same in both projects. 

But, just as evidently, the fact that the two doctrines are analogous 
does not make them strictly commensurable. For the version of Kashmir 
Saivism that eventuates in the Trika is a system of thought of considerable 
scope and coherence, lacking common measure with the relatively impov- 
erished system of the older Paramarthasadra — which, as we said before, 
has not given rise to a discrete tradition. 

Above all, the Trika, to which the Paramarthasdra of Abhinavagupta 
is intended to serve as introduction, is a Saiva doctrine, whose greater 
purpose is that of synthesizing the older currents of Saivism itself. From 


54Respectively, pp. 74 and 49, ascribing them to Sesa (qualified as bhagavat, in citing 
v. 81; as the author of the Arydpancdsiti, in citing v. 77). APS 77: hayamedhasahasrany apy 
atha kurute brahmaghdtalaksani/ paramarthavin na punyair na ca pdpaih sprsyate vimalah//; 
v. 77 repeated almost verbatim by v. 70 of the second PS, as APS 81 is repeated as such by 
PS 83. 

5SIn particular, APS 78 (jadavad vicared agadhamatih) is paralleled by AS II 36d: jadaval 
lokam dcaret. See, esp., Sastri APS: VIII; Bhattacharya AS: LXXIXff. 

56Noted by Sovani 1912: 259-260. PS 8 reproduces APS 18 in large part. 

°7NageSabhatta cites APS 49-50 (p. 232), 33 (p. 236), 9 and 30 (p. 246), 25 (p. 247), 
28 (p. 268, 287), 29 (p. 268), 56-57 (p. 269), 47 (p. 283), 23 (p. 284), 27 (p. 287), 46 
(p. 291), 65 (p. 295). He shows that Adigesa conceives error as sadasarkhyati, not as anirva- 
caniyakhyati; see Sastri APS: XX. 
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them it borrows not only the notion of Sakti, but many elements of ritual 
and yogic practice (mantras, mudrdas, kundalini, etc.) that serve to place it 
in a tantric context, deploying both a metaphysics and a praxis of consid- 
erable complexity within a system of thought situated under the aegis of 
esoterism. °° 

Still, the points of convergence of the two Paramarthasdra are not in- 
frequent. Let me mention only a few most worthy of note. For the text of 
Adisesa has already forged a number of concepts that will become integral 
to the Trika. 


sarvatman 

In the first place, the notion of sarvatman, the universal Self, inherited 
from the upanisads, is fundamental to the doctrine of Adigesa. And though 
the Trika describes itself using terms other than sarvatmavdda, the idea of 
sarvatman is nevertheless at the heart of its doctrine — as the principle ex- 
plaining the double status of the Self, serving also as divinity: both imma- 
nent and transcendent. And so Ksemaraja teaches, in his auto-commentary 
to Pratyabhijndhrdaya [PH] (v. 8), that the notion of the double status of 
the Self is the criterion of excellence that places the Trika above all the 
other systems, even those of the Tantrikas and Kaulas. °? 

Numerous are the occurrences of the notion of sarvatman in the Saiva 
Paramarthasara. Here are just two examples: verse 73, which serves to 
define the jivanmukta, and whose first hemistich implies the notion of sar- 
vatman: ‘There is nothing at all separate from the [knower of the Self] to be 
honored with an oblation or to be praised; would then he, who is liberated, 
who has no use for homages or ritual formulae, be satisfied with hymns of 
praise, etc.?’;©° and verse 82, which repeats almost verbatim verse 80 of 
the first Paramarthasara: ‘He who knows the Self of all, thus described — 
[source of] supreme and incomparable bliss, omnipresent, utterly devoid 
of diversity — becomes one with that Self. ©! 


S8Note the recurrent reference in these texts to the notion of rahasya, ‘secret’. 

°9Ksemaraja cites from an Agama: vifvottirnam dtmatattvam iti tantrikdh/ visvamayam iti 
kulddydmnayanivistah/ visvottimmam visvamayam ca iti wikdadidarganavidah/, ‘The Tantrikas 
maintain that the dunan principle transcends the universe. Those who are followers of the 
Kula tradition, etc., consider the dunan principle as immanent in [or ‘constitutive of) the 
universe. The Knowers of the Trika system, etc., consider it as both transcendent and im- 
manent’ (Pratyabhijriahrdayavytti [PHvy] 8). Similarly, YR ad 82 explains: ‘He is the “Self of 
all” (sarvatman), the Self of all that cognizes and is cognized; or (taking the compound as a 
bahuvrihi] he is that whose Self is [composed of] the entirety of knowers and things known; 
in other words, he is both the transcendent and the immanent’. 

COPS 73: stutyam va hotavyam ndsti vyatiriktam asya kimcana ca/ stotrddind sa tusyen muktas 
tannimamaskytivasatkah//. 

61PS 82: vydpinam abhihitam ittham sarvatmandm vidhitandndtvam/ nirupamaparamanan- 
dam yo vetti sa tanmayo bhavati//; cf. APS 80: vydpinam abhinnam ittham sarvatmanam vidhd- 
tandndtvam/ nirupamaparamadnandam yo veda sa tanmayo bhavati//. See also YR ad 69, which 
discusses the double meaning of sarvabhitdemnan. 
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krida 

Another point of convergence is supplied by the notion of ‘play’ (krida), 
which serves to explain, in the first Paramarthasara, the double move- 
ment of phenomenal manifestation — away from, and return to, the One 
that is both immanent and transcendent, both extroverted and introverted: 
‘Having displayed himself, like a mirage, employing the infinite varieties 
of breath [and the other principles], Vasudeva withdraws again [all into 
himself] through his own power, as if playing’. ©” Here the idea of ‘play’ 
is associated with the notion of svavibhuti, which anticipates the Saivite 
notion of svatantrya, ‘freedom’ or ‘independence’. Note also that Raghava- 
nanda glosses svavibhutya, ‘by one’s own sovereignty’, as svatantryasaktya 
mayay4, ‘by virtue of maya, the energy of freedom’ — Saivite terminology 
indeed, and which does take the reader aback coming from an Advaitin! 
Nevertheless, though the theme of ‘divine play’ is common to Saivism and 
to Advaita (even pre-Sankaran), it should be noted that Advaitins privilege 
the term lila, whereas Saivas prefer kridd, as does Adisesa. © 


sakrdvibhata atma 
Equally remarkable is the presence of a phrase in Adigesa’s text 
destined to find its place in the treasury of Saivite maxims: sakrd vibha- 
tah, ‘having appeared once [and for all]’: ‘The Self is devoid of all con- 
cepts, pure, [always and forever] waked, unageing, immortal, calm, spot- 


less, having appeared once [and forever], spiritual, [and] pervasive, like 


space’. °4 


This very verse finds a parallel in the second Paramarthasara, in refer- 
ence to its verses 10 and 11, which attempt as well a definition of the Self. 
Yogaraja, after explaining that the compound ‘devoid of dissolution and 
creation’ (layodayavihinam) means ‘eternal’ (sandtanam), goes on to cite 
the formula sakrd vibhdato ‘yam dtma, ‘The Self appears once and for all’. 


62APS 30: pranddyanantabhedair atmdnam samvitatya jdlam iva/ samharati vdsudevah sva- 
vibhityd kridamana iva// (translation is mine; cf. Danielson: ‘After having extended himself 
through infinite varieties, viz., breath, etc., like [a feat of] magic, Vasudeva [= Visnu], by 
his own sovereignty, reabsorbs [everything] as if playing’). R reads dkridamdna iva. 

©3In the Brahmasitra [BS] (11 1, 33), creation itself is free play (lila): lokavat tu lilakaivalyam, 
‘But (Brahman’s creative activity] is mere sport, such as we see in ordinary life’ (tr. Thibaut). 
One should distinguish this theory from the teleological theory according to which the Lord 
creates in order to play; Sankara in his Bhdsya (BSBh] II 1, 33 observes: ‘Analogously, the 
activity of the Lord also may be supposed to be mere sport, proceeding from his own nature, 
without reference to any purpose’ (tr. Thibaut, who adds in note: ‘The nature (svabhdva) 
of the Lord is, the commentators say, Maya joined with time and karman’). This is equally 
the view of AS 19. R ad APS 30, while commenting on the word he reads as dkridamdna, 
cites as well BS II 1, 33. And he adds: svdrdajyasamyrddhimanto narendra yatha svavibhitya 
kridanti tadvad aumandtmany eva vihartukdma iva, ‘Just as princes whose dominion is complete 
[continue to] play [at being kings] by exercising their majesty, so also [does Visnu], for he 
loves to sport, in and by himself. 

©4APS 25: sarvavikalpanahinah suddho buddho ‘jardmarah séntah/ amalah sakrd vibhatas 
cetana dina khavad vydpi// (tr. Danielson, modified). 
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Saivite texts that take up this formula in more or less developed versions 
are numerous. Its origin is perhaps to be found also in the upanisads, as 
for instance, in ChU VIII 4, 1-2, where the ‘world of brahman’ is qualified 
as sakrdvibhatah. As far as the ontological implication of the formula is 
concerned, namely that this Self ‘once and for all appearing’ is the source 
of the appearance of all other things, is the ‘unique Real’, Raghavananda, 
while commenting on Adiégesa’s verse 25, recalls that the formula is already 
alluded to in Mundakopanisad (MuU] II 2, 11: ‘Every thing shines only af- 
ter that shining light. His shining illumines all this world’. © Such an idea 
is also present in one of the leitmotifs of the Trika, the formula ndprakdsah 
prakdsate, ‘That which is not luminous cannot manifest itself, ©© with its 
complex network of implications. 

In a Saivite perspective, the epithet sakrdvibhatah in effect establishes 
not only the eternality of the Self, but the contemporaneity of the Self’s 
revelation and the advent of liberation — and as well that the experience 
itself is perennial. This is the truth, when apprehended, that “astounds” 
like a flash of lightning (the root sphur) — the sudden and simultaneous 
realization both of the Self and of one’s liberation; on it is grounded the 
otherwise paradoxical idea of liberation in this life Givanmukt). For if the 
experience of the Self takes place in this life, the same must be said of liber- 
ation, whose realization is thereupon dependent. Such is the Traika usage 
of the old epithet applying to the Self, sakrdvibhatah — a usage that the 
second Paramarthasara illustrates: ‘Similarly, the [knower’s] own essen- 
tial Self remains in the condition it was in when it became manifest once 
and for all at the moment knowledge was acquired; it does not become 
otherwise when the body falls away’. ®” 


Liberation through gnosis 

The principle of ‘liberation through gnosis’ appears as the first correl- 
ative of the doctrine of sarvdtmavada: to know that all is the Self is to 
be instantaneously liberated. Several verses of the two Paramarthasara 
propound this principle. ®° Two are particularly worthy of attention — if 
only for the way in which the second Paramarthasara borrows from the 
first. Adisesa’s verse 73 reads: ‘There is neither any place for Release, 
nor [does Release consist in] going elsewhere. Breaking the fetter which 
consists of ignorance: that is what one knows as Release’. ©? It is taken up 


65ChU VIII 4, 1-2 is quoted n. 455. MuU II 2, 11: tam eva bhdntam anubhdti sarvam tasya 
bhdsa sarvam idam vibhaa (tr. Radhakrishnan — as are all translations from upanisads cited 
here, unless otherwise specified). 

66See YR ad 30. 

©7PS 93: evam jfdndvasare svatmd sakrd asya yadrg avabhatah/ tddrsa eva taddsau na deha- 
pate ‘nyathda bhavati//. 

68Notably, APS 39-40, 67-68, 72, 73, 81; PS 60 [= APS 73], 83 [= APS 81]. 

©9APS 73: moksasya naiva kimcid dhamasti na capi gamanam anyatra/ ajiianamaya- 
granther bhedo yas tam vidur moksah// (the words common to the two PS are in roman). 
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by verse 60 of Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasara, whose first hemistich is 
identical, but which shows Saivite modifications in the second: ‘Neither 
has liberation any abode, nor does it involve a going elsewhere. Libera- 
tion is the manifestation of one’s own energies realized by cutting the knot 
of ignorance’. ”° 

Similarly, Adigesa’s verse 81 7! is repeated verbatim as verse 83 of Abhi- 
navagupta’s work — constituting one of the rare cases of word-for-word 
citation in the second Paramarthasara: ‘Whether he gives up his body ina 
place of pilgrimage or in the hut of an outcaste, be he conscious or not, he 
goes [thence] to a condition of transcendent Isolation, his grieving at an 
end, for he was liberated at the very moment he acquired knowledge’. 72 

There is no better example of the affinity of the two texts, inasmuch as, 
prompted, almost fortuitously, by the epithet nastasmytih, the later Para- 
marthasdra introduces another point of convergence: once acquired in this 
life, the fact of liberation cannot be abolished, even by the mindlessness 
and disorder of the final agony. Verse 81 of the initial Paramarthasdra 
just alludes to that question, which, as is well known, is much debated in 
Indian speculation. But the Saiva Paramadrthasdra, in the person of Abhi- 
navagupta, develops the issue at length, over several verses, followed by 
Yogaraja who proceeds even to reinterpret in a Saivite sense several par- 
allel passages of the Bhagavadgitd. 7? 


Meditative realization (bhdvana) 

The means whereby one accedes to that final knowledge of the Self (or 
of brahman), according to the first Paramarthasadra, is ‘meditation’ (bha- 
vanda), or rather, as we have translated the term as it occurs in the second 
Paramarthasara, ‘meditative realization’. This is also the means privileged 
by the Saiva Paramarthasara, to the extent that it is this means that prevails 
in the saktopaya, the ‘way of energy’ — of the four ‘ways’ the one whose 
perspective is chiefly adopted by Abhinavagupta in his Paramarthasara. 74 
Indeed, the notion is found as well in other doctrines (though sometimes 
in another context, or with different implication or significance), ”° but its 
understanding is here directly inherited from the older text. 

The first Paramarthasara devotes, in effect, three verses to bhdvand: 
‘After one has discarded Illusion, which, being delusive, has the nature of 
fallacy [in that it produces] the idea of plurality, let him realize Brahman, 
which is without plurality, being both with and without parts. As water 

7°PS 60: moksasya naiva kimcid dhamasti na c4pi gamanam anyatra/ ajiidnagranthibhida 
svasaktabhivyaktatd moksah//. 

”! Arguably the verse most frequently cited in later literature, particularly by AG; see p. 9. 

72PS 83: tirthe Svapacagrhe vd nastasmytir api parityajyan deham/ jridnasamakdlamuktah 
kaivalyam ydti hatasokah//. 

73See PS 90-91, 94-95, with notes. 


74See p. 49, and n. 858; also n. 1227. 
75See n. 1054, the usage the Mimamsa makes of it. 
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becomes one with water, milk with milk, wind with wind, so, by medita- 
tion (bhavana) on the spotless Brahman, [man] becomes one with it. If in 
that way, the sum total of plurality has receded into the state of Brahman 
by meditation (bhdvana), no delusion, no sorrow [remains] for him, as he 
looks on everything as Brahman’. 76 

After an encomium of bhdvand (v. 41), the second Paramarthasara con- 
denses in a single verse (v.51) the teaching of its predecessor’s verses 
57-58: ‘Thus, once the postulation of duality has ceased, [the adept] after 
overcoming the bewildering power of illusion, should merge in brahman 
as milk merges in milk, and water in water’, ”’ and in concatenation repro- 
duces verse 59 of the first Paramarthasara, verbally modified to suit Saivite 
metaphysics: ‘Thus, once the host of principles has been reintegrated into 
Siva through meditative realization, what sorrow is there, what delusion 
for him who views everything as brahman?’ 78 

For its part, the first Paramarthasara returns (v. 64) to the notion of 
bhavana, in the guise of the causative verb bhavayati, which it associates 
with the idea of liberation (paramesvaribhitah, ‘he becomes the Supreme 
Lord’). 7? And, in verse 66, the term itself, though not mentioned as such, 
is ably etymologized as follows: ‘By whichever appearance the Lord, who 
has all forms, is meditated upon, that appearance he adopts, as he is like 
a jewel [fulfilling all] wishes’. °° 

Similarly, at verse 68, the second Paramarthasara associates again this 
notion with that of liberation: ‘Thus awakened by the winds of his med- 
itative realization, as he pours an oblation of all his thought constructs 
into the blazing Fire of the Self, he becomes Fire itself.®! And we note 
that the metaphor ‘winds of meditative realization’, which serves as ma- 


7©APS 57-59: evam dvaitavikalpam brahmasvartipdm vimohanim mayam/ utsyjya sa- 
kalaniskalam advaitam bhadvayed brahma// yadvat salile salilam ksire ksiram samirane vayuh/ 
tadvad brahmani vimale bhavanayd tanmayatvam upayat// ittham dvaitasamthe bhavanaya 
brahmabhiyam upayate/ ko mohah kah Sokah sarvam brahmAavalokayatah//. 

77PS 51: ittham dvaitavikalpe galite pravilanghya mohanim mayam/ salile salilam ksTre 
ksiram iva brahmani layi syat//. 

78PS 52: ittham tattvasamihe bhavanayda Sivamayatvam abhiyate/ kah Sokah ko mohah 
sarvam brahmavalokayatah//. Note especially the substitutions siva for brahman, tattva’ 
for dvaita’. The second hemistich, in both texts, recalls [Sopanisad 6-7, the first PS being 
somewhat closer to its source, since it respects the upanisadic order of the words (ko mohah 
kah Sokah): yas tu sarvani bhiitany adtmany evdnupasyati// sarvabhitesu catmdnam tato na vi- 
jugupsate// yasmin sarvani bhuitdny dtmaivdabhid vijdnatah// tatra ko mohah kah soka ekatvam 
anupasyatah//, ‘And he who sees all beings in his own self and his own self in all beings, he 
does not feel any revulsion by reason of such a view. When, to one who knows, all beings 
have, verily, become one with his own self, then what delusion and what sorrow can be to 
him who has seen oneness?’ 

79See APS 64, quoted n. 29. 

80APS 66: sarvakdro bhagavdn updsyate yena yena bhavena/ tam tam bhdvam bhitva cinta- 
manivat samabhyeti//. This verse lacks a correspondent in the later PS. 

81 PS 68: ittham sakalavikalpdn pratibuddho bhavandsamiranatah/ atmajyousi dipte juhvajjyo- 
armayo bhavati//. 
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trix to the extended metaphor of the verse, may well be a reemployment 
of a segment of Adisesa’s verse 58, not otherwise utilized, [...] samirane 
vayuh, ‘As [...] wind becomes one with wind’ — verse 51 of the Saiva Pa- 
ramarthasara having retained, in its exercise of transposition, only the two 
initial images: water and milk. 

The Saiva Paramarthasara thus puts equal emphasis on the idea of bha- 
vand, but with the difference that the notion is there placed among prac- 
tices of an 4gamic yoga, in which the Trika sets great store. Associated 
with mantric practice, with kundalini yoga and with the practice of the mu- 
drds, bhavanda is the spiritual exercise par excellence, thanks to which the 
mumuksu accedes simultaneously to knowledge and to liberation, while he 
yet lives. °? 

jivanmukti 

‘Liberation in this life’ is indeed the common project of the two Pa- 
ramarthasara, even though the second reserves to it a more explicit treat- 
ment. It provides also, doubtless, the first among the motives for rewriting 
the text itself. The Saiva Paramdrthasdra transposes the Paramarthasara of 
Adigesa precisely because it has apprehended there the foundation for the 
doctrine of jivanmukti. It is a jivanmukti that does not speak its name 
clearly in the first Paramarthasara, but which is there recognized by many 
indications, when viewed in the light of later developments, once the de- 
bate provoked by the oxymoron of the term itself (‘jivan’ while living / 
‘mukti’ liberation [from this life]) finally subsided, conferring on the notion 
its general legitimacy. Raghavananda, the Advaitin exegete mentioned 
earlier, makes no mistake when, in his commentary on verse 3, he presents 
Adigesa as a jivanmukta. 9 

The entire labor of Abhinavagupta and Yogaraja is aimed at bringing 
to light that very truth: the ‘liberation’ that is at issue in the older Para- 
marthasara is already the ‘liberation in this life’ that Abhinavagupta makes 
into the issue of the second. In this sense, the Saivite transposition is also 
an exegetical project. Underscoring the soteriological vocation of the first 
Paramarthasara, the transposition reveals in addition that the soteriology, 
based doubly on Samkhya and Advaita, establishes the notion of jivan- 
muka. 

Thus the Paramarthasdra of Abhinavagupta makes the text of Adigesa 
into a treatise on liberation in this life. The best proof that may be given 
of this is that the stanzas of Adigesa’s work cited in later literature — with 


82See YR ad 9, 61, 62, 64-66, 83, 86, 96. 

83APSV 3: [...] dumatattvasdksdd bodhavantam jtvanmuktam guruvaram yathavidhy upagam- 
ya baddhdfjalih papraccheti, ‘(...) having approached in a proper way and with a gesture 
of salutation the most excellent teacher [Adigesa], who is liberated while still living and 
who possesses an intuitive grasp of the reality of the Self [or ‘and who possesses an evident 
mastery of the reality of the Self], he asks ...’ 
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the possible exception of Nagesa’s grammatical reference — concern more 
or less the idea of jivanmukti. Two among them (especially 81, the most 
famously cited in any case) are part of the demonstration of jivanmukt 
propounded by the Jivanmuktiviveka; moreover, the quasi-totality of the 
second Paramarthasara’s borrowings from the first concern liberation — 
and that means, as the commentary incessantly attempts to show, ‘libera- 
tion in this life’. 

Even if the term ‘jivanmukti’ appears no more often in the second Para- 
marthasara than it does in the first, it is possible to read it there in outline, 
twice, by the bias of periphrases where the concessive ‘api’ points to and 
resolves in one gesture the oxymoron that the notion represents. Thus, 
at verse 61: ‘He who has cut the knot of ignorance, whose doubts have 
vanished, who has put aside error, whose merits and demerits have been 
destroyed, is liberated, though still joined with his body’, ®4 and at verse 
86: ‘In the same manner, consciousness, once it has been separated from 
the complex of sheaths [that is the body, etc.], is [forever] completely 
alien to their touch, even though, as a liberated Self, it remains there [for 
a time] due to root impressions [previously accumulated]’. §> 

Moreover, in comparing the strategies of composition of the two Para- 
marthasara, one notes that, beginning with verse 76 of the first (= verse 
69 of the second), the textual parallelism grows more obvious, the corres- 
pondences are more patent, and succeed one another in a rhythm that 
cannot be ignored. Whole sequences of verses are repeated verbatim or 
almost so, in many cases. °° One observes also that verse 75 of the first 
Paramarthasara, strongly colored with Samkhya and not as such taken up 
by Abhinavagupta, itself clearly postulates the notion of jivanmukti, via a 
periphrasis, and as such introduces the long concatenation of symmetrical 
verses in the two texts: ‘As soon as the Soul has understood Matter as dif- 
ferent [from itself], it becomes, [even though it still] exists in the midst of 
Transmigration, free from all acts, as a lotus leaf [is free] from the water 
[in which grows the lotus plant)’. ®” 

The first Paramarthasdra even takes up the matter of obstacles to lib- 
eration as represented by the notion of the yogabhrasta, the acolyte ‘fallen 
from discipline’ (vv. 84-85). Thus going out of its way, the text promises 
even to such as he access to the liberation that had been to him for so long 
a time denied (v. 86). 

This is, in its way, also a manner of establishing the legitimacy of the 


84PS 61: bhinndjfdnagranthir gatasamdehah pardkytabhrantih/ praksinapunyapdpo vigra- 
hayoge ‘py asau muktah// (the words at issue are in roman). 

8SPS 86: tadvat kaficukapataliprthakkytdé samvid atra samskdrat/ tisthaty api muktdund 
tatsparsavivarjita bhavati//. 

86Compare APS 76-78 and PS 69-71; APS 79-82 and PS 81-84. 

87 APS 75: buddhva vibhaktam prakytim purusah samsaramadhyago bhavati/ nirmuktah sar- 
vakarmabhir ambujapattram yathd salilaih//. 
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notion — that of envisaging equally all the obstacles that might be alleged 
to interfere between the mumuksu and his liberation. And so a “rhetoric 
of solicitude” is put in place that Abhinavagupta also makes use of — his 
verses 100-101 repeating almost verbatim Adigesa’s verses 84-85, while 
his verse 102 transposes Adigesa’s 86, the principal difference being es- 
chewal of any reference to Visnu. And finally, this last point of conver- 
gence: the theistic dimension of the two doctrines, so evident that it often 
suffices, in the exercise of transposition, to replace references to Visnu 
with those corresponding to Siva. ® 


1.2.2.3. DESTINY OF THE SECOND PARAMARTHASARA In the 
same way most modern accounts take little note of the contribution of 
Saivism to the issue of liberation — liberation in this life or not — likewise 
later Indian tradition, notably inspired by Vedanta, is careful to avoid 
Saiva reasonings. Perhaps, for the orthodox, it is due to the reticence 
aroused by suspicion of tantric leanings. °? 

When the Jivanmuktviveka invokes, in the fourteenth century, the au- 
thority of the Paramarthasara, it is the first Paramarthasara that its author 
has in mind, though the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta contains the 
same verse, hardly modified: later tradition, it is tue — Abhinavagupta 
included — accords to the first Paramarthasdra the status of sruti. 

I have found references to the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta only 
in works of Saivite tendency: the TAV ad I 37, I 39-40, and IX 50, as well 
as the Parimala [PM] ad Maharthamanjart [MM] 25 (probably thirteenth 
century), ° which cite, respectively, vv. 15—-16a, vv. 16b-17, v. 14 and 
v. 26. Note as well that, when Abhinavagupta cites APS 81 in his TA 
XXVIII 312, and explains it in the following verses, it is as though he 
were using his treatment of Adigesa’s work in order to comment, though 
allusively, on his own PS 83. 

And so the destiny of Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasara has been limited 
to Saiva circles. 


2. The Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta 


2.1. The text and its commentator 


Yogaraja describes as a prakarana the text he is commenting on. Though 
the text of Abhinavagupta does conform to the strictures of the genre in 


88This is not the place to pursue the discussion of the elder Pdramadrthasdra and its relation- 
ship to the younger. A separate monograph will be devoted to the subject, to be published 
in due course. 

89See p. 35. 

On the date of the MM, see Cox 2006; Sanderson 2007: 379, n. 479. 
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that it is indeed an epitome, a concise treatment of doctrine (see vv. 104 
and 105), it does nevertheless diverge from the type in two principal ways: 
one is inherent in the need to reconcile the imperative of doctrinal coher- 
ence with the project of rewriting an older text of somewhat different per- 
suasion; the other is that the Paramarthasdra of Abhinavagupta does not 
confine itself to an exposition of the doctrine as such but at times hints 
at a second sense lying beneath the evident sense, namely esoteric tech- 
niques and practices that are at the heart of the philosophical discourse, 
as strikingly exemplified by verses 41-46. 

Moreover it can be said that the doctrine itself is esoteric by nature, 
which does not prevent it however from being formulated in precise philo- 
sophical terms. At least, it is how the system perceives itself: ‘Thus, the 
supremely recondite core of the teaching (Sdstrasdram atigiidham) has now 
been condensed in one hundred arya-verses by me, Abhinavagupta, illu- 
mined [viz., inspired] by remembrance of Siva’s feet’ (v. 105). Yogaraja 
never fails to expand upon that ‘supremely recondite core of the teaching’, 
the spiritual realization of nondualism — which is the ultimate truth of 
the system — and the means or ways to attain it. He refers frequently 
to the ‘secret’ (rahasya) that consists in the ‘knowledge of one’s own Self’ 
(svatnajnanarahasya, vv. 87-88), in other words, in recognizing that one’s 
own Self is not different from Mahe§gvara (v. 81). ?! 

Even though he has not the breadth of Abhinavagupta, who commented 
on many of the key texts of the tradition, or of Jayaratha, who felt able 
to confront the monumental Tantrdloka, Yogaraja is nevertheless a pro- 
found exegete, sometimes even audacious — despite what Lilian Silburn 
says. °* Not only is he sensitive to the subtle and ever reciprocal transi- 
tions in the text between the cosmic Self and the individual self, between 
Siva and the ‘knower’ (jfidnin), both of which appear in our text under 
the guise of the pronoun ‘I’ that verses 47-50 are at pains to represent, 
but he shows himself capable of decoding the double entendres. Thus he 
deciphers references to the articulation of the mantra SAUH throughout 
verses 41-46, and to the symbolic signification of its elements. As well, 
in his commentary on verse 104: idam abhinavaguptoditasamksepam dhya- 
yatah param brahma/ acirad eva sivatvam nijahrdayavesam abhyeti, ‘To him 
who meditates on this transcendental brahman, as concisely expounded 
by Abhinavagupta, Sivahood comes without delay, once it has pervaded 
his own heart’ — the apparently straightforward authorial signature is 


91See YR ad 14 (rahasyanaya), 75 (rahasyavid), 81 (rahasyam paramdrthamahesvarakhyam 
... upalabhya), 87-88 (svdtmajndnarahasya), 96 (svadunasambodhamukhamndayarahasya) and 
104 (parabrahmarahasyatisaya). 

92‘Contrairement aux grands commentateurs de cette école philosophique, Yogaraja n'est 
qu’un simple exégéte qui ne posséde aucune originalité; c’est la raison pour laquelle nous ne 
donnons qu’un résumé de sa glose’ (Silburn PS: 20). 
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reinterpreted metonymically, ? as a copulative compound (dvandva) of 
adjectives that qualify the term ‘brahman’: ‘To him who meditates on this 
transcendental brahman in reference to which a concise summary has now 
been stated, [such that brahman is now understood as both] quite novel 
(abhinava), and (heretofore) hidden (gupta), Sivahood comes without de- 
lay [...]’. Moreover, Yogaraja proves himself very accurate when he finds 
in the discussion of liberation of verse 60 a reference to the Trika denun- 
ciation of the practice of yogic suicide (utkrdanti), which is also condemned 
at greater length in the Tantraloka — though with some misgivings, as the 
practice was taught in the Malinivijayottaratantra [MVT], the text that is 
otherwise considered authoritative in the Trika. °4 

It is equally obvious that Yogaraja is familiar with the immense litera- 
ture of nondualist Saiva tradition, which he cites abundantly, and 
without much regard to tendency — which in effect establishes his au- 
thority to comment on the Paramarthasara. Nevertheless, a predilection 
for a Krama-oriented exegesis is felt in his commentary, in the manner of 
his guru, Ksemaraja (1000-1050), who repeatedly concerns himself with 
the Krama doctrine, celebrated as the highest of all systems. °° Yogaraja 
himself was probably initiated into Krama, as may be inferred from an- 
other text ascribed to him, the recently discovered Sivdstaka. °° This hymn 
to Caitanyasiva, ‘Siva as consciousness’, is of Krama affiliation and justi- 
fies our recognizing, at various places in the Paramarthasdra, Yogaraja’s 
references as having a Krama coloration. For example, after referring to 
the Kalikakrama in his gloss on PS 41, Yogaraja, ad 42, quotes the text 
of Kallata that Ksemaraja himself quotes in his vrtti ad PH 18 — a verse 
that is instrumental in defining saktivikdsa, the ‘blossoming of energy’, also 
called bhairavimudra, which, as the context shows, implies a reference to 
Krama practice. *” It is one example among many of Yogaraja’s hinting at 
esoteric aspects of the doctrine (‘esoteric’ being understood in its narrow, 
technical sense), expanding on the diversity of yogic practices where the 
base text merely alludes to them. 

Thus, within the apparent linearity of the Paramarthasdra’s philosoph- 
ical discourse, Yogaraja finds many occasions to bring out more or less 


%3Trika literature abounds in such reinterpretations of the name ‘Abhinavagupta’. 

*4Seen. 1031. Note that AG also finds a veiled reference to that practice while commenting 
on BhG VIII 13-14. 

See his Spandanimaya (SpN] ad I 1 (Kaul Shastri SpK: 6, |. 5); his quotations of the 
Kdlikakrama in the Sivastitravimarsini [SSV); his auto-commentary ad PH 15, where he rev- 
erently cites ‘the Kramastitras composed by ancient teachers in their own characteristic lan- 
guage’ (tad uktam purvagurubhih svabhadsdmayesu kramasttresu), and ad 19, in which he refers 
again to the Kramastutras, which he not only quotes, but explains at length, in dealing with 
the notion of kramamudrd, or mudrdkrama; see also Sanderson 2007: 398ff. 

%See Sanderson 2007: 380, n. 483. 

%7See also, inter alia, the reference to the notion of ‘great Void beyond the Void’ (ma- 
hdsunyatistinya), in YR ad 14 (n. 495). 
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cryptic references to the notion of supreme Speech, to the doctrine of 
phonemic emanation and the role of the matrkas (vv. 10-11), to mudras 
(v. 42), to mantric practice (vv. 41-46), to the placing of the thirty-six 
tattvas on the body of the guru and of the initiand (v. 74), and to the 
kundalini, 9° understood notably in its association with the articulation of 
the mantra HAMSAH (v. 78). 

However, the major contribution of Yogaraja to the understanding of 
the text is his emphasis, beginning with the commentary on verse 9, on 
what he considers its core issue, jivanmuka. He does adopt a style that 
is his own — conscious doubtless of the reticences and the disagreements 
surrounding the notion, he makes constant reference to the interior ex- 
perience of the yogin, of the jivanmukta so incomprehensible to ordinary 
men. Of course, the framework is well known, both in the literature of 
Kashmir Saivism (and in the Paramarthasara itself; see v. 59), and in pan- 
Indian tradition, beginning with the upanisads — but Yogaraja gives its 
exposition a particular twist. For instance, he accents his account with a 
series of phrases in the first-person singular, presumably to be attributed 
to the yogin himself, wherein the yogin formulates the content of his “in- 
communicable” realization. ” 

Such are the originality and the lucidity of this commentary that it 
truly merits its appellation as a vivrti, an ‘elaborate explanation’. !°° 

It might be noted also that Yogaraja could have figured in roles other 
than that of Ksemaraja’s disciple, exegete of the Paramarthasara, and au- 
thor of the Sivdstaka, if he is the Yogesvara or Yogesvaracarya that Va- 
madeva, the author of the Janmamaranavicara, salutes as his master — 
thus furthering a preceptorial lineage or parampara. '°! 

Thus read in the light of its commentary, the text of Abhinavagupta 
presents a remarkably exhaustive exposition of Trika doctrine, which Yo- 
garaja attempts to position, as much within the vast Saivite tradition as 
in the perspective of other Indian systems — sometimes in order to ap- 
propriate the others, as in the case of the Bhagavadgita and the Mahabha- 
rata, sometimes in order to achieve distance from them, as in the case of 
idealistic monisms of the Advaita or the Buddhist Vijnanavada sort, and 


8Covertly ad PS 78, more explicitly ad PS 97, again ad PS 98-99, through one allusion. 

Phrases that I have thought interesting enough to collect in an ‘Anthology of spiritual 
experience’ (see p. 461), to which should be added the “ahamstuti” that constitute verses 
47-S0 of the PS itself; see p. 25, and p. 55. 

100Thanks to this commentary, we have been able to make sense out of such puzzling pas- 
sages as karikas 27, 63, 78 or 84-85, to cite only a few; see, for instance, the way YR discloses 
the ‘implication’ (tdtparya) of ka 63 (n. 1065). 

101 Such is the hypothesis of Shastri, in the preface to his edition of the Janmamaranavicdra 
— an hypothesis that might be corroborated by a few additional indices: 1) the occurrence 
of the image of the water-wheel (araghattaghatiyantra), in a similar context in both YR’s com- 
mentary ad 47 and in the Janmamaranavicdra: 18-19; 2) Vamadeva's citation (pp. 20-21) 
of the same two verses that YR had quoted in his commentary ad 83. 
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sometimes to “complete” their argumentation, particularly in reference 
to the Samkhya. !°” Note especially the way in which Abhinavagupta !93 
condenses the polemical demonstration of the Trika’s supremacy into one 
verse, v. 27 — a verse that summarizes, sometimes idiosyncratically, sev- 
eral rival doctrines, and which is based, with significant alterations, on 
verse 27 of the first Paramarthasara. It becomes, in the second, a doxo- 
graphy in miniature. 

Thus the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta achieves a double goal: it 
rewrites an older text without compromising its own point of view, and 
it makes of itself both a doctrinal synthesis and a defense of jivanmukti. 
And it does this within the confines of a tight argument, the articulations 
of which Yogaraja is at pains to emphasize, taking particular note of the 
various implicit objections to which such or such a verse may be said to 
be a response. 


2.2. Structure of the text 


The structure of the text is governed by a dialectic between bondage and 
liberation — a dialectic that is articulated in terms of instruction as to the 
means of abolishing bondage. 

V. 1: programmatic verse, in which Yogaraja, following a well- 
known procedure, alludes not only to the essential principles of the system, 
but also, if covertly, to what constitutes its major theme, and that of the 
Paramarthasara itself: the notion of jivanmukti. 

Vv. 2-3: the myth of origin of the Paramarthasara of Abhinava- 
gupta, structured in terms of the myth of origin of the Paramarthasadra of 
Adisesa. 

Vv. 4-13: condensed exposé of the system’s nondualism: phenom- 
enal diversity understood as the manifestation of the Lord’s energies; 
successive and concentric manifestation of the four envelopes, or cosmic 
spheres (anda, v. 4), which comprehend the multiplicity of worlds and fi- 
nite creatures; reaffirmation of nondualism: the pasu is none other than 
Siva incarnate, who assumes as actor the infinity of roles in terms of 
which the theater of the world is characterized (5); series of examples 
(6-9, 12-13); doctrine of ‘reflection’ (pratibimba; 12-13) and the related 
doctrine of ‘difference-and-non-difference’ (bheddbheda). Yogaraja intro- 
duces (ad 9) for the first time the figure of the jivanmukta, which he reads 
allusively in the notion of grace there set forth. Vv. 10-11, proposing to 
define the Self (or supreme principle), anticipate the later definitions of 
the jivanmukta. 


102See p. 52. 
1031n supposing that the interpretation of YR reflects the views of AG. 
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Vv. 14-22: exposé of the thirty-six ‘principles’ (tattva), ontological 
categories or principles constitutive of the ‘pure path’ and the ‘impure 
path’, that are graduated manifestation of the Self, itself designated in 
what follows as brahman, or as ‘supreme principle’ (paratattva), or as ‘Siva 
beyond [the principles]’ (paramasiva — Siva seen as the thirty-seventh 
principle). These principles, arranged progressively, explain the genesis 
of finitude — as they do in the prototypical Samkhya, which serves as 
basis for this and other Indian theories of “objectivity”. Allusions to the 
theme of error appear from v. 15 onward, where is introduced the notion 
of ‘fallacious creative power’ (mayd vimohini). 

Vv. 23-27: characterization of finitude as a ‘sheath’, ‘constriction’, 
or ‘impurity’ — all realizations of error, and consequences of mdayd; al- 
lusive reference to three of the four ‘envelopes/spheres’ (anda, 23), the 
three ‘impurities’ (mala, 24); the fundamental misapprehension of taking 
the Self for the non-Self, expression of ‘nescience’ (avidya), termed as well 
‘ignorance’ (ajndna) — in other words, Self-forgetfulness and the advent 
of subject-object dualism in the form of ‘dualizing thought’ (vikalpa, 25); 
nondualism reaffirmed (26); refutation of competing theories of the Self, 
all of which partake of error, though in different degrees (27, reprised in 
32). 

Vv. 28-32: introduction of the theme of ‘all-powerful error’, de- 
scribed as the obfuscation of the truth (‘the darkness of error’, 30), the 
constriction of the immemorial and eternal freedom of the Self (32); a 
theme that is omnipresent, inasmuch as on the dissolution of that error 
depends liberation in this life — the major issue here treated. Traika 
innovation: notion of the sequentiality of the two errors, that of taking 
the Self for the non-Self being prior to and more fundamental than that 
of taking the non-Self for the Self (31). !°4 The two errors constitute the 
mithydjndana of PS 53, ‘false/apparent knowledge’. Similarly, ‘dualizing 
thought’ (vikalpa), which includes all the false constructions of the rela- 
tion of Self and non-Self espoused by rival systems, is condemned as ‘false’ 
(mithyd, 32). 

Vv. 33-38: reversibility of finitude and liberation, of which the 
freedom of the Lord is the explicative principle: Abhinavagupta’s introduc- 
tion of the theme of ‘divine play’ (kridd), expression of the Lord’s sovereign 
freedom; beginning of the treatment of liberation, which is obtained by 
reversing the process that is instrumental in generating bondage; libera- 
tion prescribed in v. 33: ‘One should unveil his proper Self ...’, to which 
one accedes, symmetrically, by unveiling, by purification, by reconquest 
or recognition of ‘Self-knowledge’ (svajnana); correspondence established 
between macrocosmic (creation, etc.) and microcosmic (the four states, 
waking, etc.) modes of the Self (34); justification of the apparent para- 


104See n. 848, ad PS 39. 
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dox of a Self (or a brahman) both one and many (35); refutation of the 
objection that the Self is polluted by its particular realizations (36) and 
that the Self is compromised by the variety of its states of consciousness; 
refutation of the objection that the Self is subject to affectations: the “psy- 
chologization” of the Self being a mere matter of metaphor (38). Verse 38, 
which describes the Self ‘as it is in reality’ (paramarthatah), anticipates the 
descriptions of jivanmukt that follow. 

Vv. 39-40: eradication of the twofold error (bhrdntidvaya, avat. ad 
40) and the simultaneous advent of knowledge and liberation. The same 
freedom of the Supreme Lord — that is, one’s own Self (sv@tmamahesvara) 
— which has the power to subjugate has also the power to liberate (ad 
39). The liberation that was prescribed in v. 33 is acquired in v. 40, with 
the necessary implication that it is a liberation acquired in this life: ‘In 
this way, when these twin delusions have been cut off, along with their 
roots, there is no penchant at all on the part of the supreme adept who has 
attained his goal to accomplish anything else’. Here we find, in Abhina- 
vagupta’s text, the first reference, even though veiled, to the jivanmukta, 
described as the ‘supreme adept’ (parayogin). Yogaraja interprets v. 40 as 
implying a denunciation of external rites, preparing thus the way for an 
esoteric account of mantric practice (vv. 41-46) exemplifying the ‘interi- 
orized rite’ (antaryaga). 

Vv. 41-46: change of tone in the commentary that focuses on an 
esoteric and mystical interpretation of the philosophical concepts treated 
above (bheddbheda, etc.). }°° The stress is put upon the means of simultane- 
ous access to both knowledge and liberation, by presenting, in terms that 
are ambiguous, a ‘discipline’ (yoga) based on scriptural sources (agama) 
that is proper to the ‘way of energy’ (saktopdya), this latter also called the 
‘way of knowledge’ (jadnopdya) — the way of interiorizing ritual that is 
characterized by ‘meditative realization’ (bhavana) and mantric practice, 
notably that based on the mantra SAUH; description of the jivanmukta as 
a yogin embarked on the way of energy. Vv. 41-46 constitute thus an es- 
oteric parenthesis (or the beginning of such a parenthesis) in a discourse 
that is primarily philosophical — whose esoterism is recognized by its par- 
tial presentation and by the dissemination of occult teachings (YR ad 43, 
notably); symbolic correspondence between this section of the treatise — 
which describes the heart (hrdaya), that is, ‘energy’, as well as the ‘seed 
of the heart’ (hrdayabija), that is, the mantra SAUH — and its place in the 
center of the treatise. 

Vv. 47-50: self-proclamation of the ‘I’ as ultimate principle, on the 
model of the vedic ‘self-praise’ (dtmastuti). !°° The realization of the ab- 


105See n. 865. 
1061 call it ahamseuti, ‘(self-)praise of the “I” ’. Note that the first appearances of the key 
notion of the absolute ‘I’ are to be found in YR’s commentary ad 6 (see n. 369), with the con- 
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solute ‘I’ (aham), equally that of the yogin and that of the Lord, is char- 
acteristic of the ‘way of Sambhu’ (sambhavopdya), defined, as well, as the 
‘direct way’ (sdksddupdya).'°” In consequence, the first-person pronoun 
expresses the ‘undeniable’ (anapahavaniya, YR ad 47, 50) faculty of ex- 
perience (or consciousness) present in all beings. This ‘I’, the mode of 
affirmation of the ‘Great Lord that is the Self of each person’ (svatmamah- 
esvara), reduces all the other modes of valid knowing (including revealed 
texts, Agamas), to a position of externality and relativity (YR ad 50). !°8 
This self-praise of the ‘I’ ‘stamps the yogin in the way of Sambhu’, as is 
said in Tantraloka. !©? On another level of interpretation, it is not the meta- 
physical principle of the ‘I’ that is solely at issue here, but the mantra 
AHAM as well, which represents that principle symbolically. Vv. 47-50 
would in that case constitute a follow-up to the esoteric parenthesis of 
vv. 41-46, devoted to mantric practice and articulated in terms of the 
mantra SAUH. The mantra AHAM, defined elsewhere as the ‘supreme 
great mantra’ (paramahamantra), source of all the other mantras’ efficiency 
(virya), is thus in effect the counterpart, in the way of Sambhu, of the 
mantra SAUH that pertains to the way of energy. 

Vv. 51-59: the esoteric parenthesis is brief. From v. 51 onwards, 
we return to a properly philosophical account. At the very moment that 
knowledge is acquired (v. 51, ‘after overcoming the bewildering mdyd ...’), 
the yogin is liberated. He is henceforth a ‘knower’ (jndnin, YR ad 51 [first 
occurrence]). After this sketch of the yogin in majesty as the ‘master of 
the Wheel of energies’ (v. 47), that is, of the yogin following the sa@mbha- 
vopaya, we return to the depiction of the yogin in majesty according to 
the saktopdya: the avataranika ad 51 places in the mouth of the yogin, 
at the moment of his awakening, the proclamation of IPK IV 12: ‘This 
might is all mine’. The portrait of the jivanmukta presented in vv. 51-59 
answers the implicit objection that the notion of ‘liberation while living’ 
is incompatible with the karmic destiny that must be attributed to the yo- 
gin in virtue of his incarnate state. The response is that subjection to the 


cept of ahantadcamatkara, and ad 8, with the concept of ahampratiti, the cognitive experience 
of the ‘first person’ (see n. 397). 

107 See TA I 142. 

108Cf, TA III 125b-127a, IV 212-218. 

109See TA III 269: [...] sa evdsau $4mbhavopdyamudritah. The three principal traits of the 
Sambhavopaya are found in this PS’s ahamstuti, as they are set forth in Tantrdloka, along with 
the same stylistic usage of the first person; see TA III 280-281: matta evoditam idam mayyeva 
pratibimbitam/ madabhinnam idam ceti tidhopayah sa Sambhavah// [...] spsteh sthiteh samhytes 
ca tad etat stitranam kytam/, ‘ “All this proceeds from me, is reflected in me, is inseparable 
from me”. The way of Sambhu is a triple one [...]. In this way follow one another emanation, 
maintenance, and reabsorption’. Cf. PS 48a: mayyeva bhdti visvam darpana iva nirmale [...]; 
48b: mattah prasarati sarvam [...]; 49b: sarvasmin aham eva sphurami [...], and YR ad 47-50: 
‘(... the master) explains, using terms expressive of the pronoun “I”, that Siva is the very self 
of everything [that exists], that, being in evidence everywhere in virtue of being established 
first [as condition for everything else), he enjoins the creation and all that follows from it’. 
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law of karman is the product of ‘faulty knowledge’. In consequence, the 
advent of ‘true knowledge’ suffices to free one from that law (53), with- 
out it being necessary to distinguish between acts dating from before the 
awakening and those posterior to it: in both cases, it is a question of de- 
taching the consequence from the act, seen not as a momentary event, 
but as the setting in motion of a long process eventuating in its proper 
fruit (in Mimamsaka terms, it is thus the apurva, generated by the act and 
linking it with its fruit, that “disappears”). For him who has been conse- 
crated ‘liberated while living’ by his awakening, those fruits in process of 
maturation (prarabdhakarman) are consumed by the fire of awakening it- 
self (v. 55), while those set in motion after the awakening eventuate in no 
consequence, inasmuch as ‘awakening’ signifies the abolition of the desire 
for fruition (v. 56). The jndnin frees himself thus from all the modes of 
karmic realization (v. 58), the principal indicator and effect of which is 
his emancipation from all sorrow. 

V. 60: this initial portrait of the ‘knower’ culminates in the Traika 
definition of liberation as ‘the manifestation of one’s own energies realized 
by cutting the knot of nescience’, in other words, as liberation while liv- 
ing — against a backdrop of “dualistic” definitions of liberation, rejected 
because they account only for liberation at death. 

Vv. 61-67: less allusive mention, in the karikas, of jivanmukti — 
albeit via a periphrasis: ‘(...) he is liberated though still joined with his 
body’ (v. 61); sketch, in the commentary to 61, of a distinction between 
liberation in this life, jivanmuka, and liberation at death, which later tra- 
ditions, among them post-Sankara Vedanta, will term videhamukti; reiter- 
ation of the principle underlying the notion of jivanmukti: it is access to 
knowledge, that is, the recognition of one’s own self as the universal Self 
(or the Lord, or Pure Consciousness), that sets aside the negative effects of 
the law of karman, together with the fatality of transmigration (61-62). 
Vv. 63-66 respond to this apparent paradox by contesting the necessity of 
any convergence between a mechanistic application of the law of karman 
and the so-called fatality of reincarnation. Such “fatality” applies only to 
the embodied soul laboring under the control of nescience, which obliges 
him to act in view of a fruit or result. As soon as his nescience dissipates 
and his identity with the universal Self is recognized, the ‘knower’ — in- 
carnate, as he is (at least in the eyes of others) — accedes to a state of 
‘disincarnation’ (agariratva), synonym of liberation !!° — responses that 
are hardly more than common places used by the commentator to further 
his demonstration. As proof that the benefit of an act may not pertain to 
the agent, v. 67, borrowing from ordinary experience, proposes the gram- 
matical example of the verb yaqj- ‘to sacrifice’, which, when inflected in 


10Cf, BSBh I 1, 4: agariratvam moksakhyam; See YR ad 63, 70, 72 (and n. 1062), 79-80 
(and n. 1212). 
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the middle voice (yajate), implies that the yajamana, the patron of the sac- 
rifice, is its beneficiary, but, when inflected in the active voice (yajati), 
implies that the ydjaka, the officiating priest, acts without acquiring that 
particular benefit which belongs to his patron. The ydjaka thus becomes 
a metaphor for the man ‘liberated while living’. 

Vv. 68-73: exonerated henceforth from the corruption of his acts, 
the jivanmukta can now be described in the light of the very acts that 
compose his daily life — indifferent to the injunctions and prohibitions 
that are the meat of the ordinary man, appearing to others not unlike 
a madman, wandering hither and yon, so deviant is he from the usual 
standard (71). His rituals of consecration are interior, metaphorical (68): 
the ‘knower’ makes oblation of his dualizing thoughts in the fire of his 
consciousness, fanned by the wind of meditative realization (bhdvana) — 
the mention here of bhavand signals that the path taken by the ‘knower’, 
in this section of the Paramarthasara, is that of ‘energy’. Regardless of the 
accidents that may affect his life and acts henceforth, the characteristic of 
the ‘knower’ is his purity (70), unalterable because innate. 

Vv. 74-80: description of the mystic practice of the ‘knower’ de- 
voted to the way of energy; metaphorical extensions of the inner-outer 
parallelism noted above: construction of the body as temple (devagrha, 
74); one’s own self as the divinity (devatd, 75); thought as oblation (ha- 
vana, 76); unshakable awareness of the Ultimate as his own meditation 
(dhyana, 77); contemplation of supreme ipseity as his silent (or whis- 
pered) recitation (japa, 78); surpassing of all duality as his vow (vrata, 
79-80). The description of practice culminates with a characterization of 
the jivanmukta as a Kapalika (79-80) — although his vow, qualified as 
‘otherworldly’ (alaukika) by Yogaraja, goes well beyond that of the ordi- 
nary kapdlika, whose practices are soiled by duality despite their terrifying 
rigor; pursuit of these images: the transmigratory world where abides the 
jivanmukta is quite as terrifying as the burning-ground of the kdpdlika; 
the symbolic khatvanga of the latter, a staff surmounted by a skull, be- 
comes, literally, the body of the former; the kdpdlika’s begging-bowl, in 
the form of a shard of skull, becomes the ‘shred’ of the knowable that sus- 
tains equally the jivanmukta; the kdpalika’s liquor is the other’s ‘essence 
of the universe’. In sum, the jivanmukta is ‘liberated’ because he is ex- 
empt from duality. Yogaraja concludes: ‘Such is the vow of him who has 
cultivated the lotus feet of a true teacher. Beyond that is nothing but the 
desiccation of the body’ — a comment that serves also to introduce a new 
motif (extensively developed in vv. 89-102), that death does not interrupt 
or modify the fact of liberation. 

Vv. 81-88: new portrait of the jivanmukta, again in quasi-philosoph- 
ical terms (81): the commentary borrowing from the S@mkhyakarikd the 
famous image of the potter’s wheel (without however acknowledging the 
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source [SK 67], which it cites almost verbatim), the living body of the 
‘knower’ is said there, like the potter’s wheel, to “spin” for some time af- 
ter the last impulsion given to it by the potter. Here, the impulsion is the 
inertia provided by acts previously undertaken (prarabdhakarman), whose 
motion continues unrestrained: it explains why and how liberation occurs 
within this world;!!! introduction of two new elements defining jivan- 
mukti (82): that the experience is blissful (that is, positively felicitous, not 
merely absent of sorrow), and that it is open to all, without ritual prerequi- 
sites — and therefore does not require the social ‘perfectioning’ (samsk@ra) 
implied in the caste system. In his commentary to v. 83, Yogaraja sketches 
the distinction between liberation in this life and liberation at death, !!4 
and alludes to a theme that will be later developed (vv. 90-95): the signifi- 
cance of the yogin’s final moments for his already acquired liberation. The 
vanity of injunctions and prohibitions is again noted (83-84). A new ob- 
jection is raised (avat. ad 85-86), which, while admitting the simultaneity 
of ‘knowledge’ and liberation, denies the possibility of continuing to ‘live 
in a body’, for this is necessarily polluting — liberation being possible, 
in other words, only at the moment of death. In response, it is pointed 
out (85-86) that ‘enlightenment’ implies the disappearance of the three 
impurities that are responsible for the soul’s finitude and transmigration. 
The persistence of a body does not compromise in any way the liberated 
status of the jivanmukta — and his liberation is irreversible, established 
once and for all, according to the Saiva maxim: sakrd vibhato 'yam. A con- 
cession is made nevertheless to the adversary (YR ad 85-86): a gradation, 
or perhaps a sequencing, of two orders of liberation: liberation in this 
life, corresponding to the ‘Fourth state’ (turya), and liberation at death, 
corresponding to the ‘state beyond the Fourth’ (turyatita). '!5 

Vv. 89-95: theme of the irreversibility of liberation developed in 
detail. A paradoxical argument justifies this irreversibility by appealing to 
the law of karman — the same law that, for the ordinary man, condemns 
him to the fatality of transmigration. One becomes, in effect, that which 


111 The notion of jivanmukt itself represents in all likelihood an effort to resolve the dilemma 
thus posed: how can “fruits” of action be abolished at the moment of awakening, and yet the 
motion imposed on the body during the period before awakening continue until the death of 
the body? To affirm both is in a sense to claim that certain acts or manners of acting have no 
result, nor do they propose any goal (see PS 67). The figure of the potter and his wheel seems 
to exclude another possible resolution of this dilemma — that seemingly adopted by the Gita 
and by Mahayana Buddhism — that the fruits of such acts can be conveyed to others, more 
worthy or capable of receiving them, Krsna, in the former case, a bodhisattva in the latter. A 
‘god’ is indeed a convenient adjunction to any such system of thought. 

112 | in other words, after the destruction of his body, he attains a condition of Isolation 
(kevalata) that is beyond the Fourth state [of consciousness], composed solely of blissful 
consciousness [...]’. 

113‘This being the case, the [mind of the] knower of the Self (jdni), while living (jivann 
eva), is formed by the Fourth; and he transcends even that Fourth, once his body no longer 
exists’. 
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one has always been — whether he be a bound soul (pasu) or a ‘knower’ 
(jndnin). No intervening accident, no unexpected shock is sufficient to de- 
flect one from the destiny he has sought. '!4 Such is the teaching of v. 89, 
which on its face seems to concern only the bound soul; it is the commen- 
tary that supplies the missing link with this Saivite interpretation of the 
law of karman. In virtue of this principle, the final agony of the ‘knower’, 
whatever disorder of mind or body may accompany it, does not bring into 
question his status as ‘liberated’ (90-95). One reading of v. 91 suggests 
the possibility of comparing the opacity of the ‘knower’s’ final moments to 
the condition of certain animals as they confront death (cf. the episode of 
gajendramoksa, for example, taken up by YR): the animal condition itself 
does not obstruct the state of liberation to which the animal may have 
been entitled. 

Vv. 96-97: jivanmukti is now philosophically established. One ques- 
tion remains: why are some aspirants, though genuinely desirous of lib- 
eration, not accorded their release in this life? In other words, how does 
one account for “gradations” or “degrees” of liberation — and sometimes 
even failures? The response, even though it may appear not entirely sat- 
isfactory, makes appeal to ‘divine grace’ in the form of a ‘descent of 
energy’ (Saktipata): it is that ‘descent of energy’ of the Supreme Lord, un- 
conditioned, unrestricted, !!> and yet varied, that liberates. This apparent 
gradation of “descents” is of course correlated with the abilities of the as- 
pirant, which notion would be difficult to see as anything but a restating 
of the question, rather than an “answer”. In fact, a shift in point of view is 
in course: at the end of the treatise, it is solely Siva’s perspective that is at 
issue — paramarthatah — in terms of which the perspective provided by 
the law of karman is merely instrumental, and ultimately to be cast aside, 
as mere vyavahara, inasmuch as it is valid for the embodied agent, who 
acts only by proxy; the sole real agent is Siva. The ‘descent of energy’ thus 
amounts to the acquisition (or ‘recognition’) of a ‘freedom’ that is one’s 
already — inasmuch as Siva is here conceived as ‘freedom’ itself. Given 
the degrees of grace, one cannot escape the idea that different degrees 
of effort are also called for — on the part of different aspirants — and 
so the text, in these final sections, shifts from an emphasis on the jndnin 
to one on the yogin, he who is engaged in a ‘discipline’ (yoga) leading to 

114Qn the other hand, comments YR ad 89, when his body falls away, nothing at all befalls 
the man [viz., the jadnin] who has rehearsed no [acts engendering] latent dispositions; in- 
deed, with whatever intention the cognizer rehearses (abhyasyau) (his actions], he becomes 
one with that [intention], and at the moment of death the object that he desires with clar- 
ity comes into evidence for the cognizer. In this way, there can be no reversal [or setting 
at naught) (viparyaya) of the matters that have been rehearsed [throughout life], nor can 
anything not of the nature of previously rehearsed activity come into play in some unprece- 
dented fashion (aptirvatvena). Thus, previous rehearsal (ptirvabhydsa) is alone the cause [of] 


whatever [effect ensues]. This is the purport’. 
1Syigrmkhala, as it is said in the avat. ad 9. 
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emancipation. If the echo of the Gitd is clear, the term ‘yogin’ implies as 
well a reference to the Saiva system of upayas. A reading of vv. 96-97 — 
without any reference to the commentary — finds there easily a descrip- 
tion of jivanmukd and the three ‘ways’ capable of leading to it. In 96 is 
described an aspirant who, benefiting from a grace that is ‘very intense’ 
(atitivra), follows the ‘way of Sambhu’, the immediate or direct path to 
liberation, characterized through the analogy of copper changed alchemi- 
cally into gold by contact with mercury; such an aspirant accedes to final 
enlightenment, as it were, ‘effortlessly’ and in this life — the only media- 
tion required being that of the teacher. V. 97 envisages an aspirant who 
has devoted himself to the sequential practices of the ‘way of energy’ (Sak- 
topaya) — and probably, to the ‘way of the finite soul’ (€navopdya). The 
element that is common to vv. 96-97 is their reference to a yogin who has 
or will have succeeded in his quest, who has acquired liberation in this 
life or will in the next. 

Vv. 98-102 are devoted to a lengthy exposition of the unsuccessful 
aspirant, the aspirant who has ‘fallen from discipline’ (yogabhrasta), typ- 
ically, by an unexpected death that has interrupted his practice — and 
who thus sees his liberation deferred. Vv. 98-99 promise to such a one 
a residence in ‘divine worlds’ and a rebirth that is guaranteed to produce 
a salutary result. Not only is no effort wasted, but his practice is taken 
up at just the point it was interrupted. Vv. 100-102 describe an aspirant 
even more imperfect, whose practice has utterly failed, who has, for in- 
stance, failed to grasp what has been clearly explained to him. After a 
sojourn lasting even longer in the divine worlds, he too is promised an 
ultimate liberation, but only after a subsequent death. The source of the 
notion of the yogabhrasta is doubtless the Gitd (VI 37-49), as Yogaraja 
notes ad 102. The notion, strangely enough, is largely absent in other 
texts of nondual Saivism of Kashmir — with the single exception of TA 
XXXVII 65 (which uses the synonym yogacyuta while referring to Krsna’s 
teaching apropos the yogabhrasta) and Tantralokaviveka ad loc., where the 
term yogabhrasta figures in a citation of those very verses (viz., BhG VI 
41b—43, in vol. VIII: 3713). Why this Paramdrthasadra’s remarkable and 
quite detailed exception? In part, the answer must lie in the fact that 
Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasara is the rewriting of an extra-Saiva text, the 
Adigesa’s Paramarthasara, of which the last verses (vv. 84-86) have been 
reproduced quasi verbatim in Abhinavagupta’s verses 100-102 — preced- 
ing which, however, comes a preamble that refers, even though covertly, 
to the Traika notion of the three ‘ways’ (vv. 96-97) and supplies a philo- 
sophical foundation for the notion of the yogabhrasta (vv. 98-99). This 
brings into focus, perhaps, the strategy of rewriting at issue here, where 
sometimes fidelity and coherence must be reconciled somewhat loosely. 
This borrowing from the older text does serve Abhinavagupta, however, in 
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facilitating his claim that liberation is universally accessible — witness the 
vibrant plea of Yogaraja in favor of the effort to obtain liberation (103). 

V. 103: This verse contains the “moral” to be derived from vv. 96 
-102, which is that of the entire treatise: every effort bears fruit, provided 
that it be sincere; liberation is certain, be it now or later. Neither must 
the aspirant fear presumption: not only is his effort promised success, but 
it is legitimate. 

Vv. 104-105: As expected at the end of a treatise like the Para- 
marthasara, v. 104 returns to the text itself and its author, and finds an 
additional reason to believe in the inevitability of liberation: it is even 
more certain now that it has been explained in the best of all possible 
treatises, namely, the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta. V. 105 goes even 
further, celebrating the work for its concision, and the author for his au- 
thority, conferred by the unequalled splendor of his mystical realization, 
in which he is likened to none other than MaheSvara himself. 


2.3. Sketch of the doctrine 


On the model of a doctrine that places in tandem servitude and eman- 
cipation, the text of the Paramarthasadra is constructed dialectically: to 
verse 24, which describes the installation of impurities, corresponds verse 
57, which contemplates their abolition; !!© to verses 4-5, which introduce 
the motif of the ‘sheaths’ or ‘envelopes’ (anda), whose unfurling causes 
finitude, correspond verses 41-46, which describe the manner in which 
mantric practice proceeds to their being stowed away; to verses 30-31, 
which set forth the notion of twofold error, correspond verses 39-40, 
which consecrate its eradication; verse 15, which defines maya, is re- 
flected in verse 51, which makes maya’s dissipation the precondition of 
liberation. 

In effect, finitude and liberation are nothing but appearances, have no 
“reality” apart from worldly convention and linguistic usage. !!” To the 
extent that Siva’s game brings them into play, they assume alternating 
roles, endlessly, in a world that has no other destiny than transmigration, 
subject only to Siva’s will: ‘Thus does the Supreme Siva extend (within 


116Theme taken up again at vv. 85-88. 

'7See YR ad 60: ‘In just this way, consciousness, [when] constricted by the limitations 
deriving from the conceit that locates the Self in the body, etc., is said to be “as if bound” 
(baddham iva); and similarly, once the bondage that consists of the conceit attributing to 
the body, etc., the capacity to cognize has come to an end through the manifestation of 
the knowledge of one’s own nature, that same [consciousness] is said to be “as if liberated” 
(muktam iva), (since now it is) fully deployed through the discrimination of its own energies 
{of independence, etc.] [...]. Hence bondage as well as liberation are both essentially [func- 
tions of] conceit of self affecting the limited cognizer; it is not that any events of this sort 
(really) take place in the reality that is consciousness — the ultimate truth [of this system)’; 
see n. 1039. 
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our sphere] his play [made] wonderful by [the alternation of] bondage 
and liberation’. !!8 

On the level of ultimate reality (paramdrthatah), in contrast, there ex- 
ist neither servitude nor emancipation — just sovereign freedom, which 
is manifest in the play of the god, who is pleased sometimes to conceal 
himself, sometimes to reveal himself, rhythmically, in accordance with 
his two ‘energies’ (Sakti), that of obscuration (tirodhdnasakt) and that of 
his grace or favor (anugrahagakti). })? 

Everything, in this system of thought, extending even to notions and 
entities of little value, is a product of an ‘energy’ of the god. The doctrine 
is well suited then to the needs of the mumuksu, the acolyte aspiring to 
emancipation, for it accords him assurance that he will reach his goal: 
even in the sphere of finite interests, there is nothing set in stone, nothing 
irremediable — even finitude itself is finite. 

In this sense, emancipation is defined not so much as a motivated effort 
to undo bondage, as it is a positive recognition (pratyabhijna) that one is al- 
ready free — if anything, the paradoxical acquisition of a freedom that one 
has never lost. Although this paradox is, in some way, common to most 
Indian radical monisms, this school affirms in particular that the recogni- 
tion at issue takes the form of the ‘full deployment of one’s own energies’ 
(svatmasaktivikasvarata, YR ad v. 60). With the introduction of the notion 
of sakti, the Trika affirms both its doctrinal coherence (the other systems 
do not have recourse to such a notion in order to describe liberation) and 
its taste for paradox — a way to shore up a counterfactual view of the 
human condition. Liberation is freedom: in other words, there exists no 
liberation, but a freedom that plays at hiding itself. 

At the heart of the doctrine, as we have seen, is the notion of jivanmukt, 
‘liberation [from life) while one yet lives’, the oxymoron par excellence — 
and scandalous as well for ordinary reasonable men, concerned, as all men 
should be, with executing their religious and ethical duties. The numerous 
objections to the notion point to that scandal, objections for the most part 
implicit in the texts themselves, but which the commentators delight in 
bringing out. 

The challenge that jivanmukti represents as well for the Paramartha- 
sara itself can be ascertained subliminally in the polysemy of the work’s 
title, where paramartha signifies not only ‘ultimate (parama) reality (or 
truth, artha)’, but (as the commentary to v. 104 at the end of the treatise 
somewhat belatedly reveals) ‘the highest (parama) of the four goals (artha, 
scil., purusdrtha) of human life’, namely emancipation (moksa): ‘Now the 
author [Abhinavagupta] proceeds to sum up the purpose of the text, say- 
ing that “it alone is the teaching that serves as a means for realizing the 


N8ps 33. 
119See YR ad 60 and 69. 
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highest among the goals of human life.” ’ 

Likewise, in his commentary on the first verse, Yogaraja appears to 
descry a reference, albeit concealed, to jivanmukti in the name ‘Sambhu’, 
which he interprets etymologically as signifying ‘whose nature is unsur- 
passed felicity’ !2° — a not uncommon ploy, witness the similar readings 
of the name ‘Sankara’ (cf. SpP 1, quoted below). He continues: ‘With this 
summary sentence, which teaches that the supreme state to be attained is 
absorption in [what is already] one’s own essence, the teacher has stated 
in abbreviated form the purport of the text in its entirety’. 

In this system, the only freedom to which one should aspire, is eman- 
cipation in this life '2! — a notion that appears to follow from nondualism 
itself, if one understands by ‘emancipation’ going beyond the contraries 
and reintegration within the One: there is no reason why a person, in this 
world, should not be as free as is Siva, for he is not-different from him, pro- 
vided that he undertakes the real labor of recognizing that truth. !2? The 
existential difficulty of becoming Siva may be read, in effect, between the 
lines of the doctrine of the four updyas — which doctrine includes, nev- 
ertheless, at least for a handful of individuals, either the possibility of the 
‘non-means’ (anupaya), that is, the absence of all existential difficulty in 
realizing one’s own identity with Siva; or that of the quasi-instantaneous 
‘way of Sambhu’. 

Indeed, one has the sense that Kashmir Saivism is one of the first sys- 
tems to seek to justify doctrinally the notion of jivanmukti. As such, the 
treatment of the notion and its representation as a philosophical issue con- 
stitute in their own way major contributions to the development of Indian 
thought. 

The theme of abandoning karmic life is nearly as old as Indian civi- 
lization itself, and has given rise to a debate that is a persistent leitmotif 
of Indian intellectual history. The asperity of that debate might be due as 
much to a lingering suspicion that Brahmanism had already surrendered 
too much to Buddhist influence, as to the newly popular devotionalism and 
its reinvigorated sense of ritual, menaced by any abandoning of worldly 
life. 

The menace represented by the abandonment of karmic life had been 
first manifest in the late-vedic critique of the efficacity of the sacrifice itself 
(see, for instance, MuU I 2, 10-11). That critique was at least partially 
disarmed by the notion of the four stages of life (asramadharma), relegating 
samnyasa to the end of life, well after the householder had fulfilled his 


120 anuttarasreyahsvabhava — or ‘(appropriation of] whose nature becomes [for the aspirant] 
the ultimate goal’. 

121See SpP 1 [= ad I 1, in the textual organization of SpN): tha hi jtvanmuktataiva moksah. 

122Concerning the conception of jivanmukd in the Siddhanta, which is dualist at the time of 
the Kashmirian exegetes, see, especially, Brunner, Somasambhupaddhati [SSP], vol. III: XIII, 
and TAK, s.v. jivanmukta (vol. I: 275ff.). 
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ritual destiny (including the procreation of sons). In the same way, the 
ideal of liberation (moksa) was superadded to the three “normal” goals of 
human life, corresponding to this new “extra-human” condition. 

From a strictly philosophical point of view, the debates that are echoed 
in the Saiva texts on the degrees of liberation relate to a narrower issue, 
rather more technical in nature: can liberation — accepted by nearly 
everyone at the time — be reconciled with karmic life, or must one wait 
for the end of life in order to accede thereto? That is, is the notion of 
jivanmukti defensible? 

Many scholars, Renou among them, have remarked on the Indian ge- 
nius for synthesis, reconciliation — a spirit that refuses to regard any con- 
tradiction as final. In this sense, the tension between the life of the hermit 
and worldly life is not a recent phenomenon, nor a fatality — and the 
notion of jivanmukti offers once again the opportunity to palliate it. The 
dynamism of Indian intellectual history depends in large part on that di- 
alectic, where compromises have been numerous (and not all congenial to 
Western fashions of thought), such as the interiorization of complex ex- 
ternal rites, the Brahmanico-Buddhist amalgam, the notion of the ‘guru’, 
both “free” and socially engaged. 

The quarrel reflected in these Saiva texts is thus far from original, but 
is nevertheless felt as irremediably crucial. 

As far as the terms jivanmukti/“mukta are concerned, most modern in- 
terpreters consider them as relatively recent. To date, they have been 
noticed in several Advaita or Advaita-like texts of the epoch, such as the 
Yogavasistha (also it seems from Kashmir, and presenting several Saiva 
traits), that some (including Dasgupta 1975, vol. II: 231) would attribute 
to the ninth century; and the Atmabodha, traditionally assigned to Sankara 
himself — though erroneously, according to the same authorities. !7° 

The terms figure as well in Saiva texts of the same period, as I will 
attempt to show, but their more certain dating should not hide the fact 
that the idea of jivanmukt had long ago found its way into the conceptual 
apparatus of monists (of whatever stripe) — it is there in the Gita, !** as 
well as in some older upanisads, !*5 and recognized as such by Sankara. !26 


123Qn the notion of jtvanmukti in the dvaitaveddnta of Madhva (13th or 14th cent.), see R. 
Mesquita 2007. 

124See notably Dasgupta 1975, vol. II: 247. 

125See n. 1405. 

126See Dasgupta 1975, vol. II: 246; Oberhammer 1994: 15. Prof. Raffaele Torella has kindly 
referred me to the epic usage of jivanmukta, or rather jivan... muktah, to which Prof. Minoru 
Hara has devoted an article (1996). It is to be noted, however, that in the Epic the term does 
not occur as such, but rather as variations on a stock phrase, usually (in the MBh) in the neg- 
ative: na me jivan vimoksyase, ‘You will not escape from me alive’, a phrase which expresses 
only the hero’s determination not (na) to let his foe escape (muktah) alive (jivan) from the 
battle. The locution is found in the affirmative in the Harivamsa: jitah ... jivan muktas ca 
visnund, ‘vanquished, he was released alive by Visnu’. The context here is clearly not “muka” 
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Even its technical interpretation is there: are ‘free while alive’ those that 
“act” no more, but are obliged to live out their prarabdhakarman, because 
(as indicated by Sankara and others) a karman once set in motion is not 
easily annulled. 

Yet, the contribution of the vast Sivaite literature to the debate on jivan- 
mukti cannot be ignored, as has been mainly the case, not only by modern 
scholarship (at least beyond the field of Saiva studies), !2” but also by later 
Indian tradition. In effect, one can say without exaggeration that the Saiva 
authors give us one of the first more or less complete accounts of an idea 
that had taken root for some time in Indian absolutist thought — although 
they do not deviate from the commonly received opinion as concerns the 
general character and importance of liberation itself, as shown by their 
constant references to prior discussions of this issue, and most notably to 
the Gita. 

There is no doubt as to the soteriological orientation of the quasi- 
totality of developed Indian philosophical systems — be they monist or 
dualist, as the Samkhya — but the novelty of the Trika’s approach lies 
in its viewing, indeed reevaluating, mukti in the light of its metaphysics, 
showing that, for instance, on the level of the absolute, there is no libera- 
tion, inasmuch as bondage exists only on the empirical level. A view with 
Madhyamika overtones, it is true, but freed from the eristic and negative 
character of the latter — bondage itself being resolved in the absolute free- 
dom of the Self, a state of dynamic plenitude (among other names, Trika 
confers upon itself that of purnatadvdda) that suffices to define liberation as 
freedom itself. Thus, the Trika organizes under the heading of a ‘doctrine 
of freedom’ (svdtantryavdda) the elements of the immemorial dialog on the 
liberated man. 

Another important emphasis of the Trika, perhaps even an innovation, 
is, as I have already indicated, its privileging the acquisition of jivanmukti, 
even to the point of denigrating the older notion of ‘liberation at death’. !78 

Jayaratha, in his commentary on TA I 21— the concluding verse of 
the text’s introit — observes, in effect, that ‘the objective [of this treatise] 
is to confer emancipation in this life by recognizing the Self as such, by 
employing progressively such means as will be described in what follows’, 
and that this goal ‘although developed through the long sequence of verses 
that follow, is directly declared by the present verse (21), which begins 


(as it is later understood) but the very worldly issue of a ksatriya’s humiliation. M. Hara is 
of course justified in raising the question of the relationship between the philosophical and 
epic variants of the locution “jivan muktah”; it seems more appropriate, however, to see the 
two as distinct developments, different not only in context but in syntactic usage. 

127See Oberhammer 1994: 15, with reference to BhGBh VI 27: ‘Selon toute apparence, ce 
texte est la plus ancienne référence a la jivanmuktih et peut-étre le seul passage oi: Sankara 
emploie le terme technique de jivanmukta’, 

128See Utpalavaisnava’s exegesis, p. 41. 
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with “Srigambhunatha” ’. }29 

At the other extreme of the treatise, verses 32-33a of chapter XXXVII 
confirm: ‘This treatise [concerning the] Real, [wherein is declared] the 
essence of the Trika itself, is evidently to be taken up [and studied], pro- 
viding as it does without great effort the supreme benefit that is emanci- 
pation in this life, and arranged in such a way as to convey the highest 
satisfactions just as desired’. !%° 

Jayaratha (ad TA XXXVII 32-33a) does not fail to stress the coher- 
ence of the treatise on which he comments, by relating these verses to 
those of the first chapter: ‘Thus, [with the articulation of vv. 32-33a of 
ch. XXXVII]} the main purpose of the work is accomplished, which had 
been set forth in [vv. 284b-286a of ch. I]: “The sage who continually 
occupies himself with [this work] of thirty-seven chapters will become 
an incarnate Bhairava; since he whose knowledge has been completed in 
(study of] these thirty-seven will become Bhairava, why should one be 
surprised when even finite creatures, by contemplation of him, attain to 
the state of Bhairava?” ’!'3! Recalling thus, in his commentary on verses 
32-33 of the final chapter, the passage in the initial chapter where the 
jivanmukta is described, along with his vocation of helping others on the 
same path, Jayaratha reaffirms that the theme of emancipation in this life 
is the thread of Ariadne stringing together the entire text — and I might 
add, the entire doctrine. 

In effect, the key notions of the system — ‘grace’ (Saktipdta), the ‘means’ 
or ‘ways’ of liberation (updaya), the triad of ‘impurities’ (mala), to cite only a 
few — enter into its soteriological project. We learn, for instance, from the 
Tantraloka’s treatment, and to a lesser extent, that of the Paramarthasara, 
that jivanmuka is accessible in the three inferior ‘ways’. Supporting this 
notion is the alchemical metaphor, which is one of the Trika’s favorite 
topoi. '5* According to Yogaraja (ad 96) the process at work in attaining 
jivanmukti by the quasi-instantaneous ‘way of Sambhw’ is similar to that 
involved in transmuting copper into gold by means of mercury — viz., 
the pasu into Siva by the ‘verbal transmission’ (@mndya) of Saiva doctrine. 
By amnaya is here meant, somewhat atypically, the direct audition of the 
doctrine, arguably once only, from the mouth of the teacher. In TA V 151, 


129TAV I 21: vaksyamdnopdyakramena svatmatayd pratyabhijfdnaj jivanmuktipradatvam 
prayojanam slokdantardsttritam api Srisambhundatha ityddislokena saksdd uktam. 

130TA XXXVII 32-33a: ittham dadad andyésdj jivanmuktimahdphalam/ yathepsitamahdbhoga- 
datrtvena vyavasthitam// sadardhasdram sacchastram upddeyam idam sphutam//. 

131 TAV XXXVII 32-33a: anena ca asya granthasya — iti saptadhikdm enam trimsatam yah sada 
budhah/ ahnikdnam samabhyasyet sa sdksdd bhairavo bhavet// saptatrimsatsu sampurnabodho 
yad bhairavo bhavet/ kim citram anavo ‘py asya dysé@ bhairavatam iyuh — ityddind upakrantam 
eva mahdprayojanatvam nirvahitam//. 

132 |. which serves also to describe the two final ‘states’ (avastha), turya and turyatita (see 
YR ad 96 and n. 1365). 
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that same analogy applies to jivanmukti obtained by the ‘way of the finite 
soul’. 

Still, the imperative of emancipation in this life is not limited to the 
Tantraloka, nor to the phase of development of nondual Kashmiri Saivism 
of which Abhinavagupta’s treatise is the summation. At the very beginning 
of his treatment, Abhinavagupta relies on the authority of various Agamas 
on the question of emancipation, and particularly on that of emancipation 
in this life — notably, the Raurava, Svayambhuva, Matanga, etc. (I 46). 134 
The Nisdtana is cited in TA I 50-51 as positing in unambiguous terms 
the distinction between liberation at death and liberation in this life. !54 
In these same verses one can also detect a sketch of the notions of pau- 
rusajnidna and bauddhajnana, to which TA I 36ff. has just devoted a novel 
treatment: ‘He whose mind remains subject to dualizing thoughts becomes 
Siva after the dissolution of the body; but the other [who is not so subject] 
becomes [Siva] in this very life — such is the main teaching of the sastra 
[viz., the Nisdtana]’.}35 In TA XIV 44b-45, Abhinavagupta alludes again 
to this passage of the Nisdtana, which Jayaratha cites more elaborately, 
concluding: ‘Thus it has been demonstrated that liberation is only for the 
living whose mode of being lacks dualizing thought constructs; but, as for 
the rest, it will be when the body falls away’. }°6 Similarly, the passages TA 
IV 213-221a and 259-270 rely on the Malinivijayottaratantra, a supreme 
authority for the Trika, in order to develop their notion of jivanmukti as 
obtained via the ‘way of energy’ — a ‘way’ that implies the interiorization 
of ritual (MVT XVIII 74-82, TA IV 212). 

Again, reference is made, in the texts of this school, to other Tantras or 
Agamas, notably the Svacchandatantra [SvT], the Mrtyufijit (or Netratantra) 
[NT], the Kularatnamala and the Kalikadkrama, profusely cited by the Siva- 
sutravimarsini (see n. 881) and the Spandanirnaya [SpN], works of Kse- 
maraja, who as well commented on the Svacchandatantra and the Ne- 
tratantra. In some of these citations, the notion of jivanmukt is explicitly 
formulated, notably: SvT VII 259a (in SpN II 6-7): [...] jivann eva vimukto 


1331n the context of treating paurusajridna and bauddhajnana. On the dating of those texts, 
see below. 

134Even though the terms jivanmukai or jivanmukta are not there found, JR ad I 50-51 is 
explicit: evam vikalpo ‘tra sambhavan muktau vyavadhayakah iti na tadaiva muktih, tasya punar 
asambhave satyapi dehe muktih, ‘Since dualizing thoughts, still possible, interpose themselves 
at the point of liberation, there is then no liberation; when they are no longer possible, there 
is liberation, even though the body exist’. 

135TA 1 50-51: vikalpayuktacittas tu pindapatdc chivam vrajet/ itaras tu tadaiveti $astrasydtra 
pradhanatah//. See also TAV ad loc., which completes the citation: [...] vikalpahinacittas tm 
hy dundnam sivam avyayam/ pasyate bhdvasuddhya yo jivanmukto na samSayah, ‘He who sees 
himself as the unchanging Siva, his mind free of dualities, because his being is cleansed, is 
“freed while living”; of this there is no doubt’. 

136TAV XIV 44b-45: evam nirvikalpavzttindm jivatém eva mukar itaresém a1 dehapdtanan- 
taram iti siddham (vol. V: 2438). 
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’sau yasyeyam bhavand sada// (see also Appendix 20, p. 345); SvT IV 398b 
(in SSV III 28): [...] dehaprdnasthito ‘py adtmd tadvalliyeta tatpade//; SvT 
X 372b (in SSV III 45): tatrastho ’pi na badhyeta yato ’tiva sunirmalah//; 
and Kalikadkrama (in SSV III 31): sarvam suddham nirdlambham jrdnam 
svapratyayatmakam/ yah pasyati sa muktatmd jivann eva na samsayah//, 
‘He who sees all knowledge as pure, free of [external] support [viz., ob- 
ject], and having the nature of his own understanding, [is now such that] 
his self is liberated [or “has a liberated self”] while yet he lives. Of this 
there is no doubt’. 

Here, a few remarks as to the dating of scriptural sources referred to by 
Abhinavagupta and his commentators in the context of jivanmukti might 
be of some use. !37 Sadyojyotis, who was active between 675 and 725 ac- 
cording to Sanderson 2006: 76, certainly knew the Rauravastitrasamgraha, 
the Svayambhuvastitrasamgraha and the Matangapdramesvara, belonging to 
the Siddhanta canon. The last work is later than the fifth century AD, as 
Sanderson 2006: 78 also shows. We can also affirm with a fair amount of 
certainty that all these texts, as well as all other known scriptural sources, 
postdate the early layers of the Nisvdsa, which is probably the earliest of 
all known Tantras. Goodall and Isaacson (2007) have established 450-550 
for the early Nisvasa, thus 550 is a very likely terminus post quem for most 
of our sources (675 being the terminus ante quem). 

The case of the Madlinivijayottara is less straightforward, for Sadyo- 
jyotis’s references or allusions to it are not established beyond doubt. !%8 
However, it is more likely than not that he indeed knew the Malinivija- 
yottara, whose date can be tentatively established before 675 (and after 
550). The Svacchanda, which is often considered relatively late, !? may 
also come from this period (sixth-seventh century). For the Malinivijayot- 
tara knows and claims to be based on the Siddhayogesvarimata, whose short 
recension declares itself to be an abridged Svacchanda. }*° Since the dating 
of the Malinivijayottara is itself problematic and the Siddhayogesvarimata 
survives only in its short recension, we are not on firm ground here. Never- 
theless, both the Siddhayogesvarimata and its near contemporary, the Brah- 
mayamala, of the Vidyapitha canon, are likely to have been composed in or 
around the seventh century for various other reasons. '4! The Brahmaya- 
mala also includes transformations of the cult of Svacchandabhairava, !42 


1371 am grateful to Dr Judit Térzsdk for detailed discussions on the subject. 

138See Térzsdk Siddhayogesvarimata [SYM}: 14 citing Sanderson. 

139See Goodall: ‘Tentative sketch of a possible relative chronology of some early Tantric 
works and authors, principally of the Saivasiddhanta’, 14th World Sanskrit Conference, 
Kyoto, September 1-5, 2009. 

140T6rzsék SYM: 16 and 262. 

141See especially Hatley 2007: 200ff., establishing the period of composition of the Brah- 
maydmala from the 6th to the 8th cent. 

142Hatley 2007: 223. 
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which suggests again that the Svacchandatanta, the scripture of that cult, 
predates the Vidyapitha. As to the Netratantra, also referred to in the con- 
text of jivanmukti by Kashmirian exegetes, Sanderson has concluded from 
iconographical evidence that it was composed between AD 700 and 850, 
probably toward the end of that period. !*? 

Concerning the Nisatana, the Kularatnamald and the Kalikakrama, !“4 
the dating of these texts has been discussed much less extensively than 
the above mentioned titles. Given their Kaula and Krama affiliations, they 
are likely to be later than the above listed works of the Siddhanta and the 
Vidyapitha, !*° possibly going back only to the eighth century or later. In 
any case, they must predate the Kashmirian exegetes of the tenth. 

This tentative dating of the relevant scriptural sources indicates that 
not only the idea, but also the very terms jivanmuka, jivanmukta, etc., were 
present at an early date in the Saiva tradition. 

The figure of the jivanmukta is also present in the more easily datable 
texts of the Spanda and the Pratyabhijna, all of which were composed 
within the span of one century, between 875 and 975. !46 

It is only hinted at in the Sivasdtra, particularly in the third section 
devoted (according to Ksemaraja’s exegesis) to the dnavopaya (III 9ff., III 
18-45), and it is the text’s Vimarsini that develops the idea, either through 
citations (notably Kalikakrama, in SSV III 31; see supra), or directly, as in 
III 42, which describes the state of the jivanmukta. '4’ 

But the term itself is employed in the Spandakarikd (II 5). !48 Even bet- 
ter, jivanmukti is the real subject of the treatise, as both the SpP and the 
SpN emphasize, and the jivanmukta is described in the manner of the Sak- 
ticakresvara, ‘Lord of the Wheel of energies’. The term, in its Kaula accep- 


143Sanderson 2004: 273-293. 

144Qn the Kalikakrama, see Sanderson 2007: 369-370. 

1450On the Siddhanta and the Vidyapitha canons, see, esp., Sanderson 2007: 233-234. 

146See Sanderson 2007: 411, 418. 

147§SV III 42: sariravpttir vratam ityuktastitrarthanityd dalakalpe dehddau sthito ‘pi na tatpra- 
mdtytdsamskdrendpi sprstah/ tad uktam Srikularamamdlayadm yada guruvarah samyak kathayet 
tan na samsayah/ muktas tenaiva kdlena yantras (perhaps an aisa form for yantram, which 
appears in other citations of the same verse: TA XIII 231b, XXXVI 29] tisthati kevalam//, ‘In 
accordance with the sitra “Sariravyttir vratam” (Sivasiitra [SS] II1 26) though he still exists 
in the body which is to him like a mere sheath, he is not touched even by a trace of [the 
conceit that this body is) the subject. It has been said in the Kularamamald: “When the 
excellent teacher teaches him correctly, he is undoubtedly liberated at that very moment; 
the ‘machine’ [viz., the body — the implicit image being that of the potter’s wheel] alone 
persists [viz., thereafter he inhabits a body merely moving like the revolving wheel of the 
potter).”’ Cf. the readings of the second hemistich in YR ad 83: muktas tatraiva kdle ‘sau 
yantravat kevalam vaset, and PM ad MM 66: tadaiva kila mukto 'sau yatra disthati kevalam, and 
n. 1239. 

148SpK II 5: iti va yasya samvittih kriddtvenakhilam jagat/ sa pagyan satatam yukto jivanmukto 
na samSayah//, ‘Or he, who has this awareness, viewing the entire world as the play [of the 
Self], and constantly united (with it], is liberated while living; there is no doubt about it’. 
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tation, '*? figures both at the beginning and at the end of the treatise and 
is taken up also in v. 47 of the Paramarthasadra — as a way of reaffirming 
one of the fundamental traits of the doctrine: the inseparability of ‘energy’ 
and the ‘possessor of energy’ — Sakti and saktimat. 

Utpalavaisnava observes that, in the first verse, jivanmukti is be- 
tokened in the very name of the divinity ‘Samkara’, ‘maker’ (kara-) of ‘fe- 
licity’ (Sam-), this last understood as the equivalent of sreyas, ‘(ultimate] 
goal’, itself defined as enjoyment (bhoga) and release (apavarga).}°° Ut- 
palavaisnava continues by pointing out the major components of the ex- 
posé of jivanmukti: SpK 30 [=II 5, in the textual organization of SpN], 
10 [=1 10) et 51 ([=III 19]. To be precise, SpP 30 attacks dualistic con- 
ceptions of emancipation, which recognize only emancipation at death, as 
well as practices such as utkranti that aim at achieving such a death. !9! 

As well, Ksemaraja, in his explanation of the first and last verses, states 
that jivanmukti is the goal of the Spandakdrika: ‘What is to be taught in 
this treatise is that absorption in the [Lord] has for its fruit liberation 
while living’ (ad I 1); !°* and commenting on the cakresvara of III 19, he 
observes: ‘Thus he becomes the Lord, that is, the Master, of the Wheel of 
energies described in the first sitra. In other words, he attains the supreme 
sovereignty in this very body’. !°3 

Finally, the notion of jivanmukti is at play in IPK IV 12-16, and partic- 
ularly in IV 12: ‘All this might is mine’, !°* and in the treatise’s conclusion 
(IV 16), which Utpaladeva’s vytti glosses: ‘He who by applying himself in- 
tensely to this enters into the nature of Siva, becomes in this very life a 
liberated soul’. !°° 

Utpalavaisnava’s sarcastic dismissal of the yogic notion of utkranti (re- 
layed by YR ad 60) testifies also to the sharp debates that must have taken 
place on the question of jtvanmukti, not only in Saiva precincts, but also 


149 According to the Kaula, the saktis are not yoginis, as is the case in the Vidyapitha and in 
the Bhairava-tantras, but internal energies. See Sanderson 2007: 402-403; 1988: 679ff. 

1S0SpP 1 (ad 11, in the textual organization of SpN): bhogdpavargaékhyam sam sreyah sukham 
vd karotiti §ankarah/ amalah svasvabhavo yah prdgabhidheyatayopattah/ tha hi jtvanmuktataiva 
moksah. 

151 §pP 30 [= ad II 5): ye tv dhuh vinotkrantim kuto moksah/ tannirdsdydha — vind svabhdva- 
nubhavena pumsah kaivalyam utkrdntibaldd yadi sydt/ atra ‘pi pakse nanu moksabhdg udbandha- 
nam yah kurute pramidhah//, ‘In order to refute those who maintain that liberation cannot 
be achieved without commiting ritual suicide, it is said “If one could achieve liberation by 
virtue of ritual suicide without experiencing one’s own true nature, then, from this point of 
view, would not the deluded one who hangs himself achieve liberation?” ’ On the notion, 
see YR ad 60 and n. 1031. 

IS2SpN I 1: tatsamavesa eva hi jlvanmuktiphala iha prakarana upadegyah. 

IS3SpN III 19: tatas ca prathamasitranimitasya sakticakrasya [...] isvaro 'dhipatir bhavet/ 
anena ca dehena maheSvaratvam avapnoty eveti yavat. 

154 sarvo mamayam vibhava iti, quoted by YR ad 33 and 51 (avat.). 

155 [{varapratyabhijndkdrikavrai [IPvr] IV 16:: etatparisilanena sivatdvesdt jivann eva mukto 
bhavati (tr. Torella IPK). 
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among the Advaitins, as, for example, Sankara ad BAU IV 4, 6 makes clear. 
These debates proceed, in the first place, from the incredulity and skep- 
ticism that the notion arouses: given the iron law of karman, jivanmukti 
offends common sense. The jivanmukta is a walking paradox. And thus 
does the Paramarthasara describe him as mad, a vagabond living a life of 
randomness —at least as the ordinary man sees him (vv. 69, 71). Both text 
and commentary are keen to stress that essential misunderstanding. !°° 

Perhaps, as I have already indicated, resistance to the idea of jivan- 
mukti is related as well to its implied evicting of dharma from the system 
of values, or at least to paying it only an optional respect: ‘Whether he 
performs a hundred thousand horse sacrifices, or kills a hundred thou- 
sand brahmins, he who knows ultimate reality is not affected by merits 
or demerits. He is stainless’ (PS 70).!°” The scandal would be greater 
had the Saivas not found a way to defuse it by relativizing their rejection 
of conduct universally admitted. Such could be one of the implications 
of the famous maxim describing the Saiva brahmin: ‘Kaula within, Saiva 
without, Vedic for worldly affairs — like the coconut, the essential is kept 
within’, !°8 which is also a way of recalling the esoteric dimension of the 
doctrine. In the same spirit of reconciliation, Yogaraja (ad PS 40) refers to 
the pan-brahmanical authority of the Ydajnavalkyasmrti in order to distin- 
guish between ordinary and supreme dharma. Whereas ordinary dharma 
consists of sacrifice, good conduct, and the like, ‘the supreme dharma is 
to see the Self through discipline’ (Ydajnavalkyasmrti 1 8). Thus is the ji- 
vanmukta justified in neglecting the lower dharma in pursuit of the higher 
one, that of his inner realization. 

Alone among the texts of the system, it seems, the Tantraloka develops, 
in the context of emancipation, the original doctrine of double-ignorance 
(I 36ff.): ‘spiritual’ (paurusdjndna) and ‘intellectual’ (bauddhdjnana) — and 
along with it its positive counterpart, the doctrine of double-awakening: 
‘spiritual’ (paurusajndna) and ‘intellectual’ (bauddhajnana). If the ratio- 
nale for these concepts is present in the Saiva Agamas, the terminology, 
which presents overtones of the Samkhya, seems to be a creation of the 
Tantraloka. It is in this doctrinal context that appears the definition of 
jivanmukti that figures as an epigraph to this introduction. !°? 


156See YR ad 83: ‘Moreover, by whom [else] can the last moment of the knower of the Self 
be directly experienced, apart from the witness (sdksin) that is his own experience? — On 
the strength of which (witness) one might posit the existence in him of consciousness or its 
opposite, inasmuch as “those who see horizontally” (viz., fettered subjects) are not privy to 
any such realm of experience? Therefore, in this matter, let the omniscient ones be asked 
(their opinion)’, as well as TA XXVII 319-320a and TAV ad loc. 

157See also TA IV 248-253. 

158Quoted without attribution in TAV IV 250: antah kaulo bahih Saivo lokdcdre tu vaidikah/ 
sdram ddaya tstheta ndrikelaphalam yathd//, see also Sanderson 2007: 232. 

159 Tantrdloka 1 44: bauddhajfidnena tu yada bauddham ajfidnajrmbhitam/ viliyate tadd jivan- 
muktih karatale sthita//. 
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The Paramarthasara refers not to these symmetric pairings. One may 
infer, however, from the citations that Jayaratha makes of vv. 16b-17 of 
the Paramarthasara, in his commentary on the passages of the Tantraloka 
(ad I 39-40) that concern paurusajndna and bauddhajnana, that these pairs 
correspond in the Paramarthasara to the conjoined placement of finitude 
and double error. The paurusdjndna corresponds to the Gnavamala, the im- 
purity of deeming oneself finite, that is, the wholly deceitful ‘atomization’ 
of universal consciousness — itself the product of mdyd (PS 15) — and 
to the constitution of the purusa, finite (or mundane) man (PS 16a); the 
bauddhdjnana to the quintuple constriction of the kanicukas (PS 16b-17). 

Still, the articulation of these notions in the Tantrdloka, and the rigor 
with which they are argued, constitute a singular contribution to their 
understanding. When spiritual ignorance, the metaphysical ignorance 
proper to incarnate man consisting in mistaking the Self for the non-Self, 
is dissolved by initation (diksd), that is, by ritual, there subsists still an 
intellectual ignorance, marked by the unleashing of ‘dichotomous think- 
ing’ (vikalpa). In consequence, spiritual ignorance by itself can be an in- 
strument of liberation only at death, when the body (and so the buddhi, 
locus of vikalpa) is no more. On the other hand, when intellectual ignor- 
ance, consisting in mistaking the non-Self for the Self, is abolished by the 
study of the treatises and practices that they teach, this does not suffice 
for attaining emancipation in this life, nor in the following. It is spiritual 
knowledge, accompanied by (or preceded by) intellectual knowledge, that 
is the instrument of liberation in this life. In any case, it is intellectual 
knowledge that is decisive for determining whether or not one reaches 
enlightenment in this life. '®° By paurusajridna, in effect, the pasu-purusa 
is delivered in essence, but, existentially, continues under the domination 
of his ‘dualizing thoughts’. 

Apart from the fact that these arguments seal the alliance of ritual and 
gnosis, they confirm that jivanmukt is nothing else than the reconciliation 
of the plans of essence and existence. 

For its part, the Paramarthasara — at least as YR ad 85-86 reads it 
— introduces a correspondence unknown to the Tantraloka, which is es- 
tablished between the two kinds of liberation — seemingly “consecutive”: 
that obtained while living and that secured at death — and the two final 
‘states of consciousness’ (avastha), the ‘Fourth’ (turya) and ‘Trans-Fourth’ 


'©°See TA 1 45: diksapi bauddhavijfidnaptirva satyam vimocikd/ tena tatrépi bauddhasya jfia- 
nasydsti pradhadnatd// and TAV, avat. ad I 44: nanu yady evam diksayd dehanta eva mukar 
bhavet, tat katham “jivann eva vimukto 'sau” ityddy uktam ity asankydha/. 
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(turydtita) }©! — the latter appearing as a Saiva innovation. }®? From the 
moment the ‘state of liberation’ (moksa) found a home in life existential 
(jivanmukti), the insertion of the latter in the pan-Indian schema of the 
four states, and its designation there as the ‘fourth’ obliged the promotion 
of the old ‘fourth’ — ‘liberation’ universally understood as ‘liberation at 
death’ — to a ‘fifth’, or rather to a ‘Trans-Fourth’, position in the hierar- 
chy of states having no name of its own, yet retaining something of its 
previous status. !©3 

As mentioned above, the term itself (jivanmukt, or jivanmukta) makes 
some of its first appearances in tantric texts, whose aim was, among other 
things, to supersede the orthodox ritual system. As Sanderson (1995: 25ff. 
and 1988: 660ff.) shows, tantric doctrine and ritual attempted to demon- 
strate their superiority compared to orthopraxy in several ways, which 
included that tantrism presented itself as a more efficient means to the 
same end: on the whole, it proposed to liberate one through tantric initi- 
ation (even if liberation was not immediately fully effective). This meant 
that the average initiate could be considered liberated already in this life 
and did not need to make any particular effort for the attainment of moksa 
subsequently. Therefore it is not surprising that the term and the concept 
of jivanmukti were not unknown to the early tantric tradition. 

However, when nondualist Kashmirian exegetes make use of this no- 
tion, they tend to do so from the Kaula point of view, which is anti- 
ritualist. 1©* Consequently, one is liberated in this world through inter- 
nal realization, and ultimately through knowledge, rather than through 
ritual action. The jivanmukta is a jndnin. This kind of liberation in life 
was in turn seen by proponents of the orthodox brahmanical religion as a 
paradox, and it is on their behalf that avat. ad PS 85-86 asks the follow- 
ing question: ‘How can one continue to act after enlightenment, without 
accumulating further consequences of those acts? In effect, liberation is 
possible only at the moment of death’. 

The fact that tantrism proposed more efficient means of liberation did 


1614 correspondence already sketched in SSV III 25 and SS III 41. See also YR ad 61: ‘And 
he whose [ignorance] is destroyed, even while remains a rapport with the body, is at that 
very moment liberated (muktah), though he still lives (jivann eva). It is not that bondage 
involves necessarily a connection with a body. The removal of that ignorance is liberation. 
However [it may be added that], with the perishing of the body, complete (pdrna) liberation 
is attained’, and ad 83: ‘ “He goes to a condition of transcendent Isolation” (kaivalya) [viz., 
reaches ‘separation’ from the limited world of bondage) through knowledge of the Self alone; 
that is, in other words, after the destruction of his body, he attains a condition of Isolation 
that is beyond the Fourth state [of consciousness] (aurydtitaripadm kevalatdm yati), composed 
solely of blissful consciousness’. 

162The term appears in some late upanisads of tantric coloration. 

163See also YR ad 35. 

164See p. 51. On the Kaula developments in general and their importance in the exegetical 
tradition, see Sanderson 1988: 692ff. 
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not imply that arguments of the brahmanical orthodoxy were refused by 
Kashmirian exegetes. The Trika, as set forth by the Paramarthasdra and 
its commentary, employs a rather virtuoso strategy that uses the law of 
karman in order to subvert that same law. And so the last portion of 
our text, from v. 89 onwards, multiplies references to the properly Mi- 
mamsaka notion of apiirva!® in arguments intended to establish not only 
the possibility of jivanmukt, but its very legitimacy. 

In parallel, the Trika is not loath to invoke authorities (pramdna) out- 
side its own tradition, '!® though, to be fair, its readings are usually 
favorable to its own theses. In the first place, the Bhagavadgita, whose 
omnipresence in Yogaraja’s commentary and in other texts of the system 
is perhaps intended chiefly to affirm how the this-worldly ascesis !®’ rec- 
ommended by the Gitd is, in fact, this-worldly liberation. 

Similarly, several indices furnished by the Paramarthasara and its com- 
mentary permit apprehension of the relation of inheritance that Trika sus- 
tains with Samkhya on the question of liberation: the commentary to PS 
81 (which paraphrases without attribution SK 67) and 83, where we find 
mention of the potter’s wheel; the reutilization of Samkhya notions of 
kaivalya (at v. 83, itself the reprise of APS 81) and of apavarga (YR ad 33); 
the important role assigned to the antahkarana in the process of liberation 
(YR ad 90-91, 92-93); the citation of SK 44 by YR ad 92-93. 

It is true that Samkhya and Trika start from the same postulate: liber- 
ation is not accessible by ritual (SK 1), but rather by discriminating know- 
ledge (vijndna, SK 2). There comes to the surface, in the usage that the 
Paramarthasara makes of these Samkhya notions, a Traika rereading of 
Samkhya doctrine according to which the notion of jivanmuku, or at least a 
type of this-worldly release that has not yet received that name, is already 
germinating in the Samkhyakarika, in re vv. 67-68. ‘© As such, the Trika 
proposes an interpretation of SK 67 that is not all that distant from that 
of Gaudapada. '©? The Gaudapddiyabhdsya [GBh] on the Sémkhyakarika, in 
effect, brings out the dynamic organization of the ensemble constituted by 


165See p. 29. Compare the transformation of the Mimadmsaka notion of bhdvand, ‘efficient 
force’ (PS 63) into the Traika notion of bhdavand, ‘meditative realization’ (PS 41, 52, 68). 

166 For instance, the Saiva Agamas, such as the Trigirobhairava (cited TA XXVIII 320b-324a), 
and the Gitd (cited TA XXVIII 324b, and 325-326a) are put on the same level. 

167 This is an attempt to translate into English the formula: ‘ascése intra-mondaine’, coined 
by Hulin (2001: 268) apropos the BhG. 

168 4 rereading implicit in YR’s borrowing from SK 67, while commenting on the paradox- 
ical condition of the jivanmukta, as described by PS 81. This Traika rereading of liberation 
according to Samkhya appears equally in the TA, notably in IV 212, which associates explic- 
idy the notion of kaivalya with that of jfvanmukda, and in XXVIII 307-320 and TAV ad loc. 
(in particular, ad 317, which cites also SK 67). Hiriyanna (1995: 116, and 1993: 297) finds 
as well allusion to the notion of jivanmuka in SK 67-68. 

169Probably not the Gaudapada, author of the Agamasdstra; see Frauwallner 1973: 226; 
Larson 1998: 148-149. 
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vv. 67-68: contrasting the ‘incarnate’ state of v. 67 with the ‘disincarnate’ 
state of v. 68 (prdpte Sarirabhede) — life and death in effect. Moreover, the 
liberation that occurs ‘when the body falls away’ (GBh 67: Sarirapate) is the 
liberation that v. 68 terms kaivalya, described as ‘total’ (aikdntika), that is, 
according to the Gaudapddiyabhasya, ‘necessary’ (avasya), and ‘definitive’ 
(atyantika), or ‘which encounters no obstacle’ (anantarhita) — the princi- 
pal obstacle being the body, which no longer, in any way shape or form, 
afflicts the spirit, now liberated, of the departed. In sum, v. 67 refers to ji- 
vanmukti, v. 68 to kaivalya, ‘absolute’ liberation, in the etymological sense 
of ‘ab-solvo’, ‘loosen from’. 

The Trika pretends however to ignore the appropriation of this grada- 
tion by the Advaita inspired by Sankara. At the very most, one notices, 
especially in Yogaraja’s commentary, the vedantic idea of asariratva, the 
‘disincarnation’ that characterizes the jivanmukta in that he ceases to con- 
fuse his body with the Self. !7° 

Another element of the definition of ‘liberation’ that Trika shares with 
Advaita, and which dissociates it from Samkhya, is the notion of ‘felicity’ 
(Gnanda) that accompanies the experience of liberation. That Samkhya has 
ignored this ‘felicity’ is a reproach made by Sankara ad BAU III 9, 28, 7: 
‘Some, like the partisans of Samkhya or Vaisesika, opine that in liberation, 
one tastes no kind of joy’. The Trika does not confront SAamkhya directly 
on this point, but never ceases to stress the aspect of ‘felicity’, associating 
with it an aspect of experience that is absent from advaitic arguments: 
the ‘marvelous’ (camatkara), a notion that Saiva metaphysics shares with 
Saiva aesthetics. !7! 

Whatever may be the case with these similarities and differences, the 
Trika develops an original doctrine regarding liberation, of which a singu- 
lar trait is the postulate that liberation in this life is inconceivable in the 
absence of the Lord’s grace, described here as a ‘descent of energy’ (Sakti- 
pata). It is this subordination of liberation to ‘grace’ that, according to TA 
XIII 276b-279a, constitutes the superiority of the Saiva path in relation 
to other systems. As André Padoux observes, ‘[... la grace] détermine la 
voie parcourue, le maitre rencontré, I’initiation recue et jusqu’au systeme 
religieux auquel on accorde sa foi’. !72 


170See p. 27, as well as YR ad 63, 70, 79-80 (and n. 1212), and 85-86: ‘The corporeal 
sheath is effective only so long as a relation with the sheaths of the (three) impurities [...] 
that arise from ignorance exists. But since the sheath created by ignorance has already been 
destroyed by [the guru’s) instruction regarding knowledge of one’s own [true] Self, how can 
any such corporeal sheath, [even] moribund, effect any control over the knower of the true 
Self at the end?’ The idea of aSariratva culminates in the idea (which is as well an experience) 
that the universe becomes, as it were, the permanent body (svdrgakalpa) of the yogin now 
freed from his transitory body; see, esp., YR ad 87-88. 

171 See p. 55. 

172Silburn, Padoux TA: 47. Others have seen, in other contexts, systems setting forth the 
dispensation of grace on the part of a merciful god; for instance, Hiriyanna (1995: 412-413), 
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From this point of view, Trika may be considered as a “mystique of 
grace”. In this vein, the Paramarthasara proposes at the very beginning 
(v. 9) that the key to the system is Siva’s grace (sivasaktipdta). 173 Even if 
that mystique resonates perfectly with the emotional effusion proper to 
bhakti — an experience that is omnipresent in Trika literature !7* — it is 
still subject to reasoning and to argumentation. We observe in effect an 
attempt to theorize that mystique of grace, which not only adduces a com- 
plex hierarchization of its “degrees”, set forth in ch. XIII of Tantraloka, !7° 
but also establishes correspondences with the doctrine of the ‘means’ or 
‘ways’ (upaya) of liberation. The progressive extenuation of grace is re- 
flected, in effect, in the descending hierarchy of the ‘means’ — distinctions, 
of course, as we have seen, that apply only at the mundane level. !7° As 
the first five chapters of the Tantraloka affirm, the ‘ways’ of liberation are 
themselves subordinated to the degree of grace accorded to the adept — 
in other words, to his relative capacity of receiving that grace. !7” 

Such a conception of grace implies for the Trika the abandonment of 
social and ritual requisites, measured in terms of the acquisition of merit 
and demerit. No particular ‘qualification’ (adhikdra) is postulated: access 
to jivanmukt is thus open to everyone, if only he make a sustained effort 
in that direction. !78 

It is thus clear that the Paramarthasara articulates the quasi-totality of 
the doctrine it seeks to abridge around its defense and characterization 
of liberation. But this project is not without its costs, as certain accents 
are displaced that are required in order to establish the coherence of the 
work. On the one hand, an emphasis is put on the notion of the andas 


apropos the doctrine of Ramanuja: ‘The word (viz., prapatti) points to a belief that salvation 
is obtained through free grace. It is described as Sarandgau, flinging oneself on God’s com- 
passion [...]. In one of its forms described as ‘resignation in extreme distress’ (drta-prapatti), 
it is believed to bring liberation immediately. A single moment of seriousness and sincerity 
is considered enough [...]’. 

"73Which motif is taken up again by YR, notably ad 18: ‘When the bound soul becomes of 
purified heart, due to the Supreme Lord’s grace, then the veil of sheaths that afflict us with 
finitude spontaneously disappears, on account of the coming into being of the knowledge of 
one’s own Self (svdunajndna) (consisting in the insight:) “I am myself the Great Lord.” ’ 

174See, for instance, YR ad 94-95, 100-101, as well as the rich storra literature. 

175See Silburn, Padoux TA: 44-47. 

176Qn the doctrine of the updyas, see n. 858. For the manner in which a practice engenders 
a practice associated with the immediately inferior path, or another practice of the same 
path, see TA V 155b-157. The process is comparable to the unfolding of the tattvas, and like 
it, is reversible. The yogin who is not accorded a ‘very intense’ grace (alone associated with 
the anupdya), may raise himself from one path to the next, seen as levels — from meditation 
to bhdvand, for instance, and, as TA III 174 says, from bhdavand to the experience of the ‘I’, 
characteristic of the Sa@mbhavopaya. See also the general avat. ad PS 41-46. 

177See YR ad 96; also TA V 158a. 

178YR ad 103: ‘Therefore, it is shown by the words “whosoever engages in this very beautiful 
path” — that is, in the path leading to the most excellent [form of] liberation — that there 
is no restriction of qualification [on such practice)’. 
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(vv. 4-5, 23, 41, 46); on the other, reference to the theory of the ‘word’ 
remains mostly implicit (vv. 10-11), !7? as is the treatment of the updyas 
— a notion that became so important in Abhinavagupta’s syncretistic ex- 
egesis, '8° that Ksemaraja divides the text of the Sivasttra into three parts 
organized in terms of the three inferior updyas. 

As I have attempted to show in examining the arrangement of the 
Paramarthasara text, these three ‘ways’ are there alluded to, though not ex- 
plicitly designated, with the exception of the avat. ad 41-46, which men- 
tions the ‘way of Sambhuw’ (or the ‘condition of Sambhu’, $4mbhavapada) 
and that ‘of energy’ (saktabhimika). '®! This confusion of boundaries be- 
tween the ‘ways’ perhaps signifies by indirection their porosity — a poros- 
ity of practices proper to each of the ways, and especially, their porosity 
of essence. For, as the Tantraloka insists, in the last analysis, little matters 
the way; it is the end that counts '8? — namely, absorption in Siva (or in 
the Self), '®3 that is, liberation itself. Indeed, it is to liberation in this life 
that lead the three inferior ways, for, in the ‘non-way’ (anupaya), there is 
neither servitude nor liberation (TA III 273). 

For this reason, all the ways have a degree of legitimacy. Whether one 
enters without delay into one of the two superior ways (anupaya, sam- 
bhavopaya), thanks to a spectacular ‘descent’ of grace that makes any fur- 
ther mediation unnecessary or useless, '8* or whether one raises himself 
progressively from one way to the next (excluding, of course, the ‘non- 
way’), each way is instrumental either as such or as transitional, in virtue 
of a functional hierarchy that is, however, not a hierarchy of value. In ef- 
fect, even the lowest way, that of the finite soul (Gnavopaya) is not without 
value. Apart from the fact that Abhinavagupta says that he was himself 
initiated into that way by his master Sambhunatha, '®° it emerges from the 
organization of the Tantrdloka itself that the treatment of the Gnavopdya is 
not confined to the fifth chapter, but is prolonged well beyond that, even to 


'1791t is YR who makes it explicit. 

180s A. Sanderson (1983: 160) observes: ‘The upayas [...] out of their humble origin in the 
Malinivijayottaratantra (2.21-23) [...] had become in his [AG's] exegesis the defining core 
of his entire system, more than a thousand verses being devoted to their definition in his 
Tantraloka’; see n. 858. 

181 See n. 865. Note that, according to YR’s commentary, PS 96 alludes to the {4mbhavopaya: 
‘The acquisition of the knowledge of one’s own Self has for its unique means (updya) the favor 
of the Supreme Lord. Here, such [acts] as silent recitation, meditation, offering sacrifice, 
etc., which arise thanks to the (Lord’s] power of causal constraint, are ineffectual as means’, 
whereas PS 97 implies a reference to the two other ways: the Sdktopdya and the Gnavopaya 
(see n. 1376). 

1827 A []] 293, IV 273-275a, V 153b-155a. 

183See TA V 151: [...] taddonyam ydaty ananyadhih/ sivena hematém yadvat tamram stitena 
vedhitam//. 

184See TA I 58a as well as PS 96 and YR ad loc. 

185 At least into two practices typical of that path, namely, reflection on the Wheel of ener- 
gies, and raising the energy of breath (TA V 41, 50b-52). 
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the final chapter. !®° In the last analysis, the differentiation of the various 
ways is not very significant, in the sense that ‘everything is Siva’. !8” That 
is why the motif of jivanmuka is associated with the three inferior ways in 
the chapters of the Tantraloka devoted to them, whereas it is absent from 
the chapter devoted to the anupaya. 

Another indication of the porosity of the ways and their partial over- 
lapping is the reciprocity of yogic and mystic practices. In effect, the same 
practices postulate different modes of realization according to the way in 
which they are put into effect. Thus are present in the three ways mantric 
practice, !®8 kundalini (also utilized considerably in the Gnavopdya), '®? and 
meditation on the Wheel of energies, '!%° whereas mudrds are shared by 
the Saktopdya (TA IV 194-211) and the dnavopaya (TA V 79-85). In this 
sense, the ‘ways’ are so many ‘approaches’ to or specific points of view 
on the same content of experience. Texts like the Vijnanabhairava [VBh] 
show how, within the confines of the same practice, the yogin raises him- 
self from one means to another. So does the commentary on PS 41-46 
(avat.). !9! 

Still, though perhaps covertly, the Paramarthasara privileges, it would 
seem, the point of view of the sdktopaya (or jndnopdya, ‘way of know- 
ledge’), which allows in principle a certain plurality of practice, though 
one practice suffices. !9* This is one of the matters in which the saktopdya 
is distinguished from the G@navopaya, in which a plurality of practices 


186See TA I 231 and Silburn, Padoux TA: 31. 

187TA IV 273-375a. 

188See, respectively, TA III 200b-208a, 223b-225 (which cites Siddhayogesvarimata), on 
the mantra AHAM; IV 181b-193 (SAUH and KHPHREM); V 54-100 (SAUH); V 131b-155a 
(SAUH and others). 

189m the context of a complex practice associated with raising the energy of breath (V 
43-53), with the uccdra of SAUH (V 54-70 and 141-145), with the fusion proper to sexual 
union (V 70-74), and with mudrds (V 79-85); vv. 86-95, a citation from Trisirobhairava, 
again evoke it, as well as V 100b-128a, where it is again associated with sexual practice. For 
the kundalini in the §ambhavopaya, see TA III 137b-141a (which cites Trigirobhairava), and III 
220-223a (which cites Siddhayogesvarimata), where it is described as phonemic energy, and 
identical with the totality of word (vac). In the saktopaya, the kundalini is merely alluded to, 
in a citation from Yogasamcdratantra (TA IV 136-144) which evokes the kutild, the ‘coiled 
[serpent]' (IV 142), in its association with sexual practice (see Silburn, Padoux TA: 230), and 
with the practice of hamsoccdra (IV 135-136). Similarly JR apprehends, sub IV 153-157, a 
reference to the samhdrakundalini, and, sub IV 200, a reference to the moment where the 
kundalini arrives at the form of mystic drunkenness which is its culmination. 

1%See TA III 248a-267, 1V122b-147, TA V 26b-42. 

191See VBh 28-31, for instance, and TA XXXIV 2, quoted n. 868. 

192Similarly, according to SSV III 4, the sdktopdya is the principal focus of the SpK: iti sripir- 
vasdstre dhydndadi eva dnavatvena uktam/ etac ca sthilatvat saktopdyaprakasammani spandasastre 
na samgrhitam, ‘In the Sripdrvasdstra (viz., the MVT] meditation, etc., are spoken of only in 
relation to the finite soul (viz., to the way of the finite soul]; they, because of their gross 
character, are not referenced in this Spandasdstra, which is devoted to the exposition of the 
way of energy’. 
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is of the essence, associated with an intense sensory activity. Among 
the indications corroborating that interpretation: the emphasis placed on 
‘knowledge’ (jndna) and on the ‘knower’ (jndnin), as well as the impor- 
tance attributed to the notion of bhdvand (not present in the two superior 
ways). !93 

On the other hand, the mantric practice that Yogaraja discerns in vv. 
41-46 is that prescribed by the saktopdya: '!°4 not only does he apprehend, 
in the adjectives santam and amrtam of v. 43, an occult reference to the 
mantra SAUH, '*° which evokes Para, the divinity proper to the saktopdya, 
but he emphasizes the effectiveness (virya) of mantras in general (avat. ad 
41) — one of the main themes of the Saktopdya. An effectiveness that 
is not merely a function of correct enunciation, but presupposes the in- 
teriorization of a mystic realization. The yogin engaged on the ‘way of 
energy’ identifies, not with the divinity that the mantra expresses, as is 
the case with the Siddhanta, but with ‘the universal sense of the mantra’ 
(mantrarthasarvatmya, TA IV 258b-259a). In other words, for this yogin, 
the mantra is not a simple formula for ritual usage, but represents ultimate 
reality itself. 1% 

Mantric practice and bhavand have as their consequence conversion of 
a discursive mode of thought into an intuitive and non-discursive aware- 
ness focused (if that is the word) on ultimate reality, an awareness of 
‘difference-and-non-difference’ (bhedabheda). !°” Mantric practice and bha- 
vand concern the interiorized sacrifice (antarydga), drawn from the Kaula 
tradition, which itself involves the promise of liberation in this life. 19° This 
‘interiorized sacrifice’ — touted by the saktopdya'9? — defies description 
and is never better portrayed than by analogy. Thus, as I have already 
shown, vv. 74-80 of the Paramarthasara transform the procedures of the 
“mundane” ritual metaphorically into their interiorized counterparts — in 
other words, transform practices proper to the Gnavopaya into those suit- 
able to the saktopaya. 2° Vv. 79-80 are particularly exemplary of this, to 
the extent that Yogaraja evokes the figure of the Kapalika ascetic in order 
to oppose to him the figure of the jivanmukta Traika. This also shows how 
the Trika of the exegetes has been able to integrate, while domesticating 
and purifying, the older tradition of the Kapalikas, which reserved the 
most extreme practices to its virtuosi (vira). The gloss of Yogaraja illus- 


193See PS 41 and n. 858. On bhavand, see also Appendix 20, p. 345. 

194In fact, mantric practice is the principal characteristic of the saktopdya. 

195SAUH is, in effect, that mantra whose initial is SA- (or S-), and it is designated as the 
amytabija; see YR ad loc. 

196 As taught also in SS II 1 (cittam mantrah) and SpK II 1-2 (quoted in SSV II 1 and II 3). 

197Qn this notion, see PS 12-13 (and its commentary), as well as avat. ad PS 41 and 46. 

198See TA IV 211 (antarydga) and 212 (description of the jivanmukta). 

'99See TA IV 211 and PS 41-46, 74-80. 

200Same rhetoric in TA IV 194-203. 
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trates this clearly: the ascetic who follows the Trika path is as worthy, or 
perhaps even more worthy, of the title of vira, for he observes an other- 
wordly vow, whereas the Kapalika’s is merely mundane 

The privileged place accorded to the saktopaya in the Paramarthasdra 
derives as well from the fact that it is presented there as ‘easier’. Such 
is the teaching of TA IV 257b-258a: ‘[The Siddhanta recommends], in 
order to identify [with Siva], giving oneself up to restrictive practices such 
as wearing the topknot. The Kula prescribes their abandonment, for it 
teaches an easy way’, or of PS 76: ‘For him who is engaged in offering 
into the blazing fire of consciousness all the great seeds of difference [that 
blossom forth] on the presupposition of inner versus outer, the oblation 
is made without effort’. 2°! Similarly, when PS 80 describes the vow of 
the yogin engaged on the ‘way of energy’ as ‘both easy and very difficult’, 
it signifies that the $dktopdya is both easier and more difficult than the 
dnavopaya: easier in that the practitioner need no longer concern himself 
with the panoply of rites prescribed in the dnava nor acquire their 
requisite ingredients and votive objects; more difficult in that all rites must 
be interiorized successfully. The saktopdya is thus the way that occupies 
the middle ground between the sa@mbhavopdya and the Gnavopaya, just 
as the bheddbheda, the experience to which it gives access, occupies the 
middle ground between the abheda of the sambhavopaya and the bheda of 
the Gnavopaya. 

The two other ways are not for all that absent in the presentation of 
the Paramarthasara, and the exhortation in the commentary to verse 103 
to ‘use all means’ in order to accede to the supreme human goal is perhaps 
to be understood in that sense. 2°? 


201See also PS 77: ‘And unceasing is his meditation [...]’ and YR ad loc.: ‘Therefore, the 
meditation of such a yogin arises naturally (svarasodita)’, as well as PS 78 and YR ad loc.: 
‘emerging naturally, [the energy of the middle breath] is said to be an innate [kind of] rosary, 
as it comprehends all the senses’. 

202References to Bhairava (TA III 1, and passim), to Bhairava as fabdarasi, ‘mass of sounds’ 
(TA II 198-200a), and to the ‘condition/nature of Bhairava’ (bhairavibhava, III 271, 277) 
— a term for jivanmuka realized in the manner of the Sa@mbhavopaya (see JR ad 271) — are 
characteristic of the §@mbhavopdya. As well, are the analogy of the mirror (TA III 1-66; 
268-293), the mantra AHAM (TA III 20b-206), the celebration of the absolute ‘I’ (TA III 
207-208a, 280-281), and the motif of the Wheel of energies (TA II] 248a-267). The same 
themes may be read sub PS 9-13, 43, 47-50, 96. The avat. ad 41 refers to the manner in 
which the yogin raises himself from the saktopdya to the Sambhavopaya. The point of view 
of the dnavopdya, with its profusion of practices, is relatively rarely adopted in the PS. This 
point of view appears only by implication in the description of the Saktopaya (vv. 74-80) 
— the practices of concern to the dnava are those that the Saktopaya transforms — and in 
that of the Sambhavopdya — the enlightenment that v. 96 describes has as its ‘means’ (updya) 
the grace of Siva alone, not the collection of means that characterizes the dnavopdya: ‘Now 
the purport of this is as follows: the acquisition of the knowledge of one’s own Self has 
for its unique means (updya) the favor of the Supreme Lord. Here, such [acts] as reciting 
the rosary, meditation, offering sacrifice, etc., which arise thanks to the (Lord’s] power of 
(causal) constraint, are ineffectual as means (updya)’ (YR ad 96). The only positive reference 
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The manner in which the Paramarthasara positions itself in relation to 
other systems deserves also to be noted in brief. With the signal excep- 
tion of verse 27, which is a doxography in miniature, the only evident 
criticism of other systems is aimed at the rival idealisms of Advaita and 
Vijnanavada — as though the dualism of the Samkhya were nothing but 
a venial sin, destined to dissolve itself in the “complete” soteriology of 
the Trika. Once Samkhya dualism is refuted in the commentary to verses 
2-3, Yogaraja makes no further reference to that system, apart from some 
veiled borrowings of elements in its theory of liberation, such as the ana- 
logy of the potter and his wheel, 2°° and the very terms of SK 47, of which 
he offers (ad PS 83) a Traika interpretation. 7° 

It is interesting that the Paramarthasdra prefers to efface such differ- 
ences in order better to bring out the relationship of one tradition to the 
other. The Samkhya is not only a system that the Trika considers to have 
stopped short in working out the aspiration toward enlightenment and 
liberation; it is also a system with which the Trika sustains an affinity, 
indicated by its having adopted the doctrine of the tattvas, together with 
the notion of their evolution. 2°° 

For the Samkhya doctrine of the tattvas implies two corollaries: on the 
one hand, that the empirical world is given a value 2° — by the ‘enumera- 
tion’ (samkhya) that is made of its forms; on the other hand, that the world 
thus evaluated is also instrumentalized in the quest for liberation. 

According to the S@mkhyakarikda (and the commentary of Gaudapada 
particularly) the same attractions of the world that subject the purusa to 
incarnate existence — understood as both intellectual and sensible expe- 
rience — and to the cycle of rebirths have also the vocation of conducting 
the purusa to its liberation — which amounts to establishing the final cause 
as a fundamental principle of the system. That is even their raison d’étre: 
prakrti deploys the creation (understood as the twenty-three remaining 
tattvas) only for the sake of the purusa’s separation from herself. She works 


to the ‘way of the finite soul’ is perhaps found in the following verse. YR ad 97 describes, in 
effect, the stages of the elevation of the kundalini, a practice present in the three ways, but 
whose discursivity seems to attach, here, to the ‘way of the finite soul’. 

203SK 67 seems to be the origin of this image, which soon becomes a topos; see BSBh IV 1, 
15. 

2041n the same way, TAV XXVIII 312 cites SK 67. 

205The Trika's affinity with Samkhya is again manifested by its adoption of the satkdryavdda. 

206In contrast with its devaluation, presented by the Advaita as necessary, to the extent 
that on that devaluation depends the status of brahman itself (see Hulin 2001: 83). The 
advaitic devaluation of the phenomenal world extends even to acosmism — the ajdtivdda, 
‘view that [the world] never came into existence’ — which serves the view that brahman only 
“truly” exists (Hulin 2001: 56; 102-103; Bouy AS: 48-49, 249-254, 266-272). Dasgupta 
(1975, vol. I: 423), however, finds an ajanvdda in Gaudapada’s Karikds, and considers this 
an indication of Gaudapada’s putative Buddhism — a point of view much debated (on this 
debate, see Bouy AS: 42-43). 
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indefatigably (vv. 56-58) to that end, or better, she displays the creation 
before the purusa, as an actress before an audience (v. 59). Such would be 
the meaning of the arresting and sustained analogy of the prakrt-actress 
playing before the purusa-spectator (vv. 59, 61, 65-66). The same “theater 
of the world” in which the purusa is imbricated so long as he is deprived 
of discernment is also the locale of his liberation, for that liberation is sub- 
ordinated to the acquisition of ‘discriminating knowledge’ (vijnana): once 
Creation is grasped as a complex of organized constituents, which must 
therefore be ‘for another’, the purusa is ipso facto ‘differentiated’ from it 
and from the complex; it is ‘free’, it recognizes itself as the independent 
term, ‘that for which’, 2°7 

The purusa, in its essence freed of any taint of objectivity — objectiv- 
ity as summed up in the twenty-four remaining tattvas — is that differ- 
ence. And that discriminating principle is made the fundamental index of 
the Samkhyakarika’s soteriology, from its second karika onwards, which 
enjoins the fundamental distinction between the ‘manifest’ (vyakta), the 
‘unmanifest’ (avyakta) and ‘the knower’ (jna — lit., ‘knowing’) — that is, 
between the twenty-three ‘produced’ tattvas, beginning with the buddhi, 
and the two ‘unproduced’ or original tattvas — primal “matter” (prakrti), 
designated as the unmanifest (avyakta), and primal “spirit” (purusa), the 
former also frequently referred to as pradhana, the ‘base’, ‘placed-before’. 

This is taken up by Gaudapada in his Bhasya, who cites the following 
verse: ‘He who knows the twenty-five principles, whatever his style of life, 
whether his hair be plaited or in a topknot, or his head shaven, is liberated 
— no doubt about it!’ 2° 

Thus, in the S€mkhyakarika’s manner of setting forth the tattvas can be 
seen in ovo the principle of reversibility of servitude and liberation. One 
has the feeling that Saivism (nondualist and dualist) takes up this prin- 
ciple and puts it into practice sequentially, introducing two symmetrical 
movements of installation and ‘dis’installation of the tattvas, now thirty-six 
in number. The Saiva innovation consists in the reversal of these tattvas, 
from gross to subtle, in the ascending movement of the selfs recognition 
of its Self.2°? Of course, the idea is similar to the strategy of the com- 
bined Samkhya-Yoga, according to which the process of awakening, for 


207GBh 55: [...] paficavimsatitattvajridnam sydt sattvapurusdnyathakhydtilaksanam idam pra- 
dhanam iyam buddhir ayam ahankara imdni parca mahabhutdni yebhyo 'nyah puruso visadrsa 
iti/, ‘The knowledge of the twenty-five principles is marked by the otherness of spirit and 
existence: “this is matter”, “this is mind”, “this is ego”, “these are the great elements” — 
from all of which alien spirit is dissimilar’; see also GBh 60 and 64. 

208GBh 1: paficavimsatitattvajno yatra tatrdsrame vaset/ jati mundi vdpi mucyate ndtra samésa- 
yah//, repeated ad 2. 

209See SpN III 19: [...] dharddisivantasamagrabhogyakavalanena paramapramaytdm satim eva 
pratyabhijndnakramenavalambate/, ‘By gulping down the entire range of things to enjoy, from 
earth to Siva, he reaches gradually through the process of recognition the state of supreme 
subject, which exists unconditionally’; see also PTLvy 21-24, quoted n. 621. 
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the yogin, is in some manner the reverse (pratisarga, or pratiprasava, YS 
IV 34) of the process described in Samkhya, resulting in the world of our 
experience. Still, Yoga has not developed the notion of a “reversion” of 
the tattvas, one after another, as a means of access, or rather, of ascent to 
liberation. Therefore one can speak of a Saiva “innovation”, 2!° at least 
in a technical sense. Besides, such a reversal of the tattvas is implied in 
the doctrine’s logic of the system to the extent that it can be considered 
as conditioned on the introduction of the notion of Sakti, which is itself 
dependent on the introduction of eleven supplementary tattvas whereby a 
dualism is converted into a monism. In effect, the idea of a “reversion” of 
the tattvas can only be conceived of dynamically, at the cost of a consid- 
erable effort capable of establishing the notion the Saivas call adhvasud- 
dhi, ‘purification of the paths’. It is a reversal that is implicit in the term 
adhvan, ‘path’, given to the differentiated manifestation of the Supreme 
Lord. 2!! Apart from the fact that the ‘world as path’ lends itself to direc- 
tionality, it seems destined to point to a “return path”. In effect, in virtue 
of a folk etymology that derives adhvan from the root ad, ‘eat’, the path 
is not just a process, a moving toward something, it is also that which 
‘should be consumed’, that is, the expected result of that movement: the 
‘path’ (analogy of the empirical manifestation), which the act of returning 
itself abolishes. 2!2 

With the insertion of mayd and the ‘sheaths’ (kancuka) associated with 
it, not only is the dualism of Samkhya made to mesh with Saiva non- 
dualism, but, inversely, Saiva nondualism attempts to fortify itself against 
logical defect to the extent that it is careful, in its philosophical discourse, 
to present mdyd as one of the modes of realization of the Sakti. With 
the addition of the eleven superior tattvas, of which the first five repre- 
sent the ‘pure path’ (Suddhadhvan), Saivism reconciles the level of essence 
(suddhdadhvan) with that of existence (asuddhadhvan). 

Moreover, the Saiva setting forth of the eleven superior tattvas permits 
the resolution of another problem that is raised by the borrowing from 
Samkhya of the notion of the tattvas: the idea of evolution itself, in effect, 
is in principle incompatible with most Indian idealistic systems, which, 
establishing an equivalence between “change” and the “unreal”, consider 
the very idea of evolution in and of itself faulty, erroneous. 

The Trika’s reconciliation of idealism with the “realistic” approach im- 
plied by the idea of evolution goes even to the extent of revising the notion 
of bhedabheda, ‘difference-and-non-difference’. Evolutionism in effect can- 


210One that could be old; see, for instance, the notion of tattvajaya, ‘conquest of the tattvas’, 
in MVT (Vasudeva MVT: 149). 

211Not only the suddhddhvan and the asuddhddhvan, but the notion of sadadhvan, the ‘six 
paths’, 

212See TA VI 30 and TAV ad loc. cited n. 1387. 
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not be maintained apart from the notion of bhedabheda, for such an idea is 
implied in any theory of causation linking a cause with its effect, different 
from that cause, but in some sense also the same, for it is not the case that 
any cause can produce any effect. Thus the quadripartite distinction of the 
tattvas proposed by classical Samkhya reposes implicitly on the notion of 
bheddabheda: that which, not produced, produces (prakrti); those which are 
produced but produce nothing (the mahabhitas); those that both produce 
and are produced (from mahat to the tanmdtras); and that which neither 
produces nor is produced (purusa). 

In the last analysis, the Saiva treatment of bheddbheda, illustrated, 
somewhat atypically, 2!3 by the metaphor of the mirror and its reflection 
(PS 12-13), would derive as much from a doctrinal constraint — that of 
an idealistic system — as it does from the external constraint imposed 
by integrating a “realistic” evolutionism within an “idealistic” evolution- 
ism. For that, the notion of evolution itself had to be reconsidered. While 
Samkhya makes it dependent on prakrti alone, active but unconscious, 
presented to a purusa conscious but inactive, Saivism subordinates evolu- 
tion (where the purusa is relegated to the ‘impure path’) to the agent par 
excellence, the unique ultimate principle, Siva animated by his Sakti — 
in other terms, consciousness indissociable from self-consciousness. This 
agency expresses itself as the absolute ‘I’ (aham), which is given a central 
place in the Paramarthasara itself, via the “ahamstuti” of verses 47-50, the 
self-proclamation of the ‘I’ as the ultimate Real.?!4 Thus the idea of the 
ultimate principle as itself agent seals the difference, on the ontological 
plane, between Samkhya and Trika, or rather consecrates the integration 
of the first in the second. 2!° 

The Trika distinguishes itself also from Samkhya in that the reevalua- 
tion of the sensible world culminates in a sense of marvel (camatkara), a 
‘marveling’ that borders always on joy (ananda), and which characterizes 
both the regard the yogin casts upon this marvelously variegated world 
and the open-eyed delight with which he contemplates his identity with 
that world and with the Lord. 2!® 

We find here perhaps the source of one of the characteristic features 
of the nondual Saivism of Kashmir, which has developed, alongside a reli- 
gious philosophy and a mysticism, an aesthetics that has become one of the 
leitmotifs of Indian speculation, and compelling enough as an aesthetics to 
overshadow all its rivals. A series of writers, preeminently Saivite, among 


213In Advaita, the same analogy illustrates the notion of ‘appearance’, bheddbheda being 
rejected by Sankara as a logical contradiction; see p. 57. 

214See, esp., Tantrasara (TS) VIII (p. 86) quoted n. 594, and TS VIII (p. 87), quoted n. 605, 
which speaks of the ‘agentive part’ (kartramsa) of the ahankara, itself nothing else than the 
devaluated form of the absolute ‘aham’. 

215See also PS 10-11, PS 14, PS 45, and YR ad loc.; also IPvy III 2, 5, quoted n. 515. 

216See YR ad 75 and 79-80. 
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whom Abhinavagupta was probably the most influential, 2!” developed a 
“theory of beauty”, or rather, of “aesthetic experience”, that remains one 
of the jewels of Kashmir to this day. 

Not only is aesthetic emotion described in the very terms that Kash- 
mirian Saivas apply to spiritual experience — rasa, ‘savor’, dnanda, ‘bliss’, 
camatkara, ‘wonder’, atmavisrdnti, ‘repose in the Self— but the ‘amaze- 
ment’ (vismaya) of ordinary experience is transmuted into the ‘sentiment’ 
(rasa), as aesthetical as it is spiritual, of the ‘Marvelous’ (adbhuta). The 
yogin and the spectator of drama have in common the ‘recognition’ of the 
Self, or, what amounts to the same thing, their identification with the uni- 
verse — a transitory experience for the spectator but established once and 
for all for the yogin, 2!®8 who is thus nothing but an ‘emancipated specta- 
tor’. 219 

What about the relation of Trika with Advaita? It is obvious that the 
former shares with the latter the notion of mdyd (already present in the 
first Paramarthasara) and its faculty of ‘veiling’ (@varana), inherited from 
the tradition; after all, even in its vedic occurrences, and in conformity 
with its etymology, mdyd is a ‘power of fabrication’, and as such can be 
seen as to represent the advaitic version of the Saiva gakti. Yet, whatever 
may be their fundamental affinity in this regard, it is still the case that the 
two systems differ considerably in their manner of treating mayd. 

In the Paramarthasara, we find, in effect, a polemical attack on Vedan- 
ta’s views regarding sakti and mdya. Yogaraja (ad 15) reproaches the 
‘Brahmavadins’ for having considered mayd distinct from brahman, where- 
as, from the Saiva point of view, maya is nothing but a realization of Siva’s 
Sakti, understood initially as ‘energy of freedom’ (svatantryasakti). It is be- 
cause of this failure to recognize the essential freedom of the supreme 


217See Bansat-Boudon 2004: 273ff. 

218See isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini [IPV] 11, 1, vol. I: 38, in the context of a debate on the 
function of memory in accounting for the experience of the yogin: nuinam sa eva isvaro ‘ham iti, 
‘Yes, lam the Lord’; in the same context, see also IPV I 4, 3, vol. I: 165: esa sa iti dcchdditasyeva 
pramartattvasya sphutavabhdsanam kytam, idam iti, vismayagarbhayanaya uktyd pratyabhijnd 
eva sticita, ‘When one says “this is he” there is clear revelation of a cognizer, hidden as it were; 
{even in cases when one says only] “Aha!” (idam), a recognition is indicated by this utterance, 
whose central meaning is amazement’. As for the experience of the spectator, see Abhina- 
vabhdrati (ABh] ad Natyasastra [NS] | 107, vol. I: 36: pdthyakaérmanapatrantarapravesavasat 
samutpanne desakdlavisesdvesandlingite ... rdmardvanddivisaydadhyavasdye ... bhavat pancasair 
divasaih sacamatkaratadiyacaritamadhyapravistasvétmaripamatih svatmadvdrena visvam tatha 
pasyan pratyekam samdjikah ..., ‘Once the conviction has developed that Rama and Ravana, 
and so on, are before him, ... thanks to the entrances of other characters and the hearing 
of lines spoken — [a conviction) unmarked by the irruptions of particular times and places 
— ... the spectator thus view(s) every particular through the lens of his own self, (though 
the spectacle) continue (bhavat) for five or six days, for his attention is now one with his 
own self, which has entered into the midst of that action with a sense of wonder’. N.b.: 
This characterization is excerpted from a much longer passage describing the spectator’s 
experience in response to the play. See Bansat-Boudon 1992: 151-152. 

219Phrase borrowed from the title of J. Ranciére’s book (2008). 
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principle that Yogaraja (ad 27) finds fault with these Brahmavadins, even 
though such an account of the vedantic system (especially that of Sankara) 
must be taken as a serious abridgement, which fails to take note of the 
important cosmological role played therein by Ivara, or of the complex 
interplay of mdyd and the jiva in its account of the “perceptible” world. 

As a consequence, one observes that the Traika view of the “real world” 
differs somewhat from that of Sankara’s Advaita, where notions of the 
“real” are based exclusively on the single unchanging Real, brahman (sat, 
TO Ov), which can never be other than it is (in later Advaita usage, termed 
paramarthikam sat). By contrast, the “absolutely unreal” (pratibhdsika) can 
appear only verbally, is always other than it is (asat) — the ‘son of a barren 
woman’ (a contradiction in terms) or the ‘horn of a hare’ (an imaginary as- 
sociation). Between these two extremes is the “real world” (vyadvaharika) 
— or what we like to call the “real world” — which is ‘inexplicable’ (anirva- 
caniya) in the sense that it is neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal 
(sadasadvilaksana) — the world, in other words, of change, where rules 
of cause and effect apply. Sankara prefers the formula sadasadvilaksana 
to the older bhedabheda (different-and-not-different) for he considers this 
last a contradiction in terms. 

While the Saivas and the Advaitins agree in not denying a provisional 
reality to the world of normal experience, they seem to part company 
in their view of the “absolutely unreal”, which notion has disappeared 
from the Saiva lexicon, leaving us with a “bi-polar” universe consisting of 
the God on one side and his “creation” on the other. Such “entities” as 
sky-flowers and square circles are accorded no special status, for as ideas 
they “exist” in the same created universe. 22° In a sense, we have returned 
to a more Samkhya-oriented view of the Real, where the created world 
is legitimated as a function of the absolute, no doubt motivated by the 
Saivas’ view that action is part and parcel of that absolute, conceived as 
inseparable from its Sakti. 

Thus, in the schema of the Trika, Sakti appears twice, as the consort of 
Siva, that is, as self-consciousness still indistinct from pure consciousness, 
and as the subtly “degraded” form of mdyd — which, it will be remem- 
bered, figures as the sixth in the procession of the tattvas. In this sense, one 
can say that the Trika substitutes for the pair brahman/mayad of Advaita 
the couple Siva/Sakti, once maya, or more precisely, the goddess May, is 
taken as a hypostasis of Sakti. It being understood that, in a Traika per- 
spective, the dissociation Sakti/mayd is valid only in a worldly perspective, 


220See PS 44 and n. 915. Trika theory holds that consciousness contains everything within 
its fold. Only that which is known exists; whatever is not an object of knowledge does not 
exist. It is curious that the same formulation of the relation of the idea and its object may be 
found also in the most extreme realistic doctrines — notably Prabhakaramimamsa — where 
it cannot be admitted that an idea (even an erroneous one) has “nothing” for its object; see 
also n. 265. 
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vertically; it has no reality from the ultimate point of view, when envis- 
aged horizontally. In some ways, it could be said that the Trika conception 
of maya is closer to that of the Gita — or in any case, to the version of the 
Gita as commented upon by Abhinavagupta. Besides, it should be noted 
that the philosophical discourse of Advaita, though founded on the pair 
brahman-may4d, does not assign to the tattvas the soteriological role which 
is their due in Samkhya and in Trika — although in varying ways. 

As regards the integration of Samkhya into the Trika, certain displace- 
ments are in evidence: the mdyd of the Trika represents functionally the 
prakrti of Samkhya with the major difference that the former now embod- 
ies a goddess and is not an ‘unconscious’ principle; in contrast, the prakrti 
of the Trika is a devalued form of the Samkhya prakru, reduced to its ti- 
gunatmaka function. Likewise, the purusa of the Samkhya becomes, in the 
Trika hierarchy, little more than the archetype of the finite, bound soul. 

It is true that Indian soteriologies have as their principle the abroga- 
tion of a condition deemed unhappy, and one can argue that they are all 
organized around a dialectic of servitude and liberation. Still, the way pro- 
posed by Saivism is distinguished from other systems by the dynamism and 
discursivity of that dialectic. A quality that relates evidently to its notion 
of the Absolute (called Siva), which the throbbing essence of its energy 
predisposes to a series (limited in number) of manifestations. The geneses 
of finitude and of liberation operate, dynamically, by a progressive instal- 
lation and disinstallation of the tattvas, by the emanation of diversity and 
its reabsorption. Thus does Saivism interpret both Samkhya and Advaita. 

The thought-universe of the Trika is indeed that of an idealism based 
on the notion of universal consciousness, of which many variants exist, in 
the West as well. Still, the wide range and the complexity of the system 
make it unique, inasmuch as it develops, as a coherent tradition, over 
several centuries, and is graced by the works of some of the most acute 
thinkers of the Indian past. 


Lyne Bansat-Boudon 
Saint-Aubin-sur-mer, June 3, 2009 


Translation 


Salutation to the one having the form of ultimate reality, which is the 
Self, which is consciousness. 


Now begins 
the Paramarthasara, the ‘Essence of Ultimate Reality’, 22! 
composed by the revered master, Abhinavagupta, most eminent among 
the great Saiva teachers 2?2 
together with the commentary of the revered master Yogaraja 


221The compound paramartha is equivocal as is the final term artha, which may be under- 
stood according to anyone of its various meanings, such as ‘goal’, ‘object’, ‘truth’, ‘reality’; 
see Intr., n. 7. 

222 mahesvardcdrya — lit., ‘preceptor in the lineage of [teachers] devoted to Mahegvara’. 
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1. To the One who, although nothing but a mass of conscious- 
ness, 223 is yet solidified in the form of the world, 224 to the 
unborn One who is proficient in the play 72 of concealing 27° 


223 cidghana: the image, much exploited in the Saivism of Kashmir, of consciousness as ‘solid’ 
or ‘compact’ (ghana) is translated here more or less literally, though it probably seems quite 
paradoxical to the Western reader, as ‘solidity’ is normally associated with physical objects, 
especially weighty ones, not with events of the mind. But it also appears to be the case that 

aiva authors were quite aware of the paradox as well, and had good reason to stress it. Even 
in modern Sanskrit, the term ghana continues to be associated with the gross, rather than the 
subtle, as for instance ‘ice’ is commonly referred to as ‘ghanibhutam jalam’. Several rationales 
can be adduced for this strange metaphorical usage, among them the fact of paradox itself, 
which may serve (as it often does in Advaita and Madhyamika explanations) to shock the 
mind out of its usual habits and to prepare it for supra-mundane insights. It may also be the 
case, especially for Kashmirian Saivas — who do not dismiss the ‘solid’ world as a purely 
illusory phenomenon (as is usually done by Advaitins), but see it as an activity of the Lord 
himself — that, by this paradox, attributes normally associated with the effect are transferred 
to the cause, emphasizing thus the cause’s truly substantial reality. Which suggests a third 
rationale for the usage, which is simply that it is the overtones suggested by the literal 
‘solidity’ that are at issue — thus consciousness is ‘compact’, ‘uniform’, ‘pervasive’, etc. And 
finally, in stressing what amounts to the materiality of consciousness, our authors may be 
making a point that is often associated with the ‘material cause’ (in Aristotelian terms), 
namely, that, qua matter, all form is superadded and ipso facto extrinsic. As Chdndogya says, 
what is ‘real’ is the clay, not the pot or the dish or the toy formed of it. Mutatis mutandis, 
the clay (as matter) is ‘inexpressible’ except as or through form — one cannot encounter 
clay as such, and yet all clay objects are nothing but clay. Taken together, these interpretive 
possibilities present a strong justification for this apparently anomalous metaphor. However 
that may be, the formula has upanisadic antecedents: cf. BAU IV 5, 13: evam vd are ‘yam 
dum [...] krtsnah prajridnaghana eva, and BAU II 4, 12: idam mahad bhitam [...] vijfdnaghana 
eva; also MaU S, referred to n. 792; see also n. 234 on ciddnandaikaghana. 

224 jaganmurti: in spite of the solidity implied by the term ghana, the same cit is seen as rasa, 
fluidity (cf. the expression ‘cidrasa’ in PH 4, quoted below), which, when oriented toward 
objectivity in the process of bhedavyakti, ‘manifestation as difference’, is again described in 
terms of gradual solidification, or crystallization, which process ends in prthivitattva. Solidi- 
fication is also emphasized through terms such as sydna (or asyana, or prdsydna) and murti. 
In the sense of ‘image’, murti (derived from the root murch, ‘to solidify’, ‘to coagulate’) sig- 
nifies the coagulation of the essential fluidity of the divinity. In this mangala, YR seems to 
echo the words of his direct guru Ksemardaja’s auto-commentary on PH 4, pp. 55-56: Ssripara- 
masivah [...] cidrasdsydnataripdsesatattvabhuvanabhavatattatpramatrddydumnatayépi prathate/, 
‘Paramasiva [...] manifests [lit., ‘displays’) himself both as the totality of principles, worlds 
and entities and as their respective experiencers, that are only a solidified form of the es- 
sential fluidity of consciousness’. See also Ksemaraja’s SpN I 2 quoted n. 226; also YR ad 
46. Quoted in Utpalavaisnava’s SpP (Sastri Islampurkar: 6), the Cicchaktisamstuti, which 
develops the image, uses the same terminology: prdsyanas cidrasasyoghah saka@ratvam upa- 
gatah/ avasydyah prabodharke tidite svasvabhavabhak//, ‘The stream of the essential fluidity 
of consciousness solidifies, assuming [concrete] forms. However, it recovers its own essential 
nature [i.e., its fluidity), as does the morning dew, when the Sun of consciousness rises’. 

225 kridd — a key term of the doctrine. 

226 pracchddana points here to a central concept of the Saivism of Kashmir: the tirodhdna- 
Sakti, power (or energy) of concealment of the Lord, itself a realization of his svatantryasaku, 
his energy of absolute freedom. Cf. Ksemaraja in SpN I 2: tato ‘yam ciddumd bhagavan ni- 
jarasasyanataripam jagad unmajjayatiti yujyate, ‘Therefore, it is perfectly valid to say that 
the Lord who is consciousness brings about the emergence of the world by solidifying 
his own essence’, and Sivastitravimarsini ($SV) I 2: yah parameSvarena svasvatantryasaktya- 
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his own Self, glory to this Supreme Lord! 


2. On the compendium 22’ Paramarthasara, artfully 22° com- 
posed by the master, I, Yogaraja, make this brief commentary, 
at the request of the learned. 


Karika 1 


[The master] being of the opinion that the completion of this treatise 
— in keeping with the system of nondualistic Saivism (sivadvayasdsana) 
— requires first the removal of the unceasing flow of obstacles, such as 
apprehension, 22? fear, idleness and doubt, 2°° which arise when one imag- 
ines oneself as primarily determined by that condition wherein the body 
and the like is taken to be the cognizer (dehadipramatrta), 7°! now first 


bhdsitasvaripagopanaripayd mahamaydsaktyd svatmany akdSsakalpe 'ndSritat prabhrti mdydpra- 
mdtrantam samkoco ‘vabhdsitah sa eva [...] bandhah, ‘A limitation is made to appear by Para- 
masiva in his own being which is pure like the sky. Taking the form of [experiences, begin- 
ning with those of] Andasritasiva and ending with [those of} the mdydpramadry, this limitation 
is the effect of [Paramasiva’s) energy of mahamdayd, which itself consists [for the Lord] in 
the veiling of his own nature brought about by his energy of freedom. That limitation alone 
[...] is bondage’. 

227 samksepa — cf. YR’s symmetric statement in the colophon and n. 1445. 

228 vuktyd could be understood more literally as ‘by means of, by having recourse to, rea- 
soning’, inasmuch as the exponents of the Saivism of Kashmir claim a rational justification 
for the doctrine; see n. 427. However, taking into consideration the context, we have opted 
for the translation: ‘artfully’, ‘skillfully’, as pertaining more directly to the composition of 
a text; this is all the more justified, inasmuch as YR can thus be seen as alluding to AG’s 
Paramarthasdra as a (skillful) rewriting of the Paramdrthasara of Adisesa. 

229In this context, where the dehddipramdrty is referred to, Sankd is probably to be taken 
in the sense of vicikitsd, ‘uncertainty’ (‘incertezza’, in Gnoli’s translation (TA: 309]), ‘ap- 
prehension’; see YR ad 58 (avat.) and YR ad 83, which gives this definition: ‘[...] doubts 
occasioned by [the presence of] choice (vikalpa)’; cf. Tantrdloka (TA) XIII 198b, for a gen- 
eral description of Sanka: Sankd vikalpamuld hi S@myet svapratyaydd iti, ‘Doubt originates from 
mental constructs. It may be pacified by one’s own [firm] conviction [viz., ‘when possessed 
of intense or average grace’ (tivramadhyasaktipdatavatah))}’. In his commentary, JR quotes 
from the Nisdtana (referred to in TA XIII 197-198) a definition of doubt as bondage par ex- 
cellence: vikalpaj jayate Sankd sd gankad bandhanipini/ bandho ‘nyo na hi vidyate ste Sankam 
vikalpajam// vikalpaydsayuktasya na hi syac chreyasi gatih/, ‘The doubt that arises from men- 
tal constructs takes the form of bondage. There is no other bondage than the doubt arising 
from mental constructs. The one who is concerned with exertions resulting from mental con- 
structs cannot attain to the highest goal’; also TA XII 24: sankyd jdyate glanih gankyd vighn- 
abhdjanam, and 25, which quotes Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravali [SSA] II 28: sarvdsankdsanim 
margam numo mdaheSsvaram tv iti. Note Sanderson's usual translation of fankd as ‘inhibition’ 
(1985: 199, and n. 69; 1986: 181). See also Pardtrisikdlaghuvyui [PTLvy] ad 18: kevalam 
pariksinasankdtankatvam atropayogi Sankdydh [...] ekarasatadvimarsdumakasamdvesavighnab- 
hutatvdd, ‘The destruction of the doubt that is perplexity is alone useful, for this doubt is an 
obstacle to the absorption that consists in constant awareness of him only’. Sanderson (2007: 
379) casts doubt on the attribution to AG of the PTLvy, but observes that this attribution is 
attested at an early date in the PM, probably 12th or 13th cent. 

230Sanderson 2005: 91, n. 7, translates: ‘the multitude of hinderers, namely, such [states 
of mind) as hesitation, uneasiness, laziness, and uncertainty’. 

231 pbramdty — lit., ‘agent of [presumably valid] cognition (pramd)’. The two families of terms 
based on the roots jrid (jridna, etc.) and md (mana, esp. pramana, etc.) present particular 
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considers his reverence 2°? to the Supreme Lord (paramesvara). 

The essential meaning of the entire treatise is inherently present in 
this reverence, and it is through this reverence that is enabled absorption 
(samdve§Sa) in the divinity who is but one’s own Self (svdtmadevatd), 2*3 a 
uniform mass of blissful consciousness (ciddnandaikaghana), 734 once the 


difficulties to the translator. We have tended to prefer ‘know’ and its derivatives for the 
former, and ‘cognize’, etc., for the latter — although both translations are etymologically 
closer to Skt. jrid than either is to the original sense of md, ‘to measure, determine’. Rather 
than become embroiled in the Germanic / Latinate constrast, some have preferred the Greek- 
based ‘gnosis’ for jndna, for obvious reasons (Skt. jnidti would be an exact transpositon of this 
term), but of course this too is, etymologically, just another variant of the IE root *gnd. To 
the extent, however, that the terms based on the root md retain an associative nuance with 
their origins in the Naiyayika-Bauddha debates on ‘valid means of cognition’, it was thought 
at least permissible to employ here the rather more ‘academic’ associations of ‘cognize’, 
reserving the solid Germanic ‘know’ for jiid and its derivatives — whose applications are both 
mundane and esoteric, but less often “technical” — in the sense of serving to disambiguate 
the concrete problems of the “knower” enmeshed in the trammels of mundane awareness. 
Along with pramaty ‘cognizer’ must be accounted an entire family of terms that serve to 
characterize the problematic of the concrete knower — prameya, ‘object of cognition’ (for 
the Nyaya, there is no ‘knowledge’ without a corresponding object — a position common to 
most “realisms”); pramdna, ‘means’ of establishing a correct relation between the prior two; 
and pram, the ‘valid’ cognition thus derived. If these associations are to be thus retained, the 
distinction in translation may to that extent be justified. In some contexts, however, stylistic 
and other constraints may operate to suggest a less rigid adherence to this strict distinction. 
See PS 30-31, 39-40, 60-61 concerning the two levels of error, as sources of bondage. 

232 pravanatd — lit., ‘his (constant) submission’. Cf. IPV 11 (vol. I: 18ff.), in which prahvata 
is synonymous with the pravanatd found here. Commenting upon Utpaladeva’s first words: 
kimcid dsddya maheSvarasya ddasydm [...], ‘Having somehow realised my condition as being 
Maheégvara’s servant [...]’, IPV 11, 1 (vol. I: 18) elaborates the meaning and the connota- 
tions of this salutation: iha paramesvaram prati yeyam kdyavanmanasdam tadekavisayatdniyo- 
jandlaksand prahvatd sé namaskadrasyarthah, ‘In this system, salutation means the reverence 
consisting in the dedication of body, speech and mind exclusively to Him’ (tr. Pandey); see 
Sanderson 2005: 89ff. 

233IPV I 1, 1 (vol. I: 21) explains that the salutation and the vow, or celebration, of divine 
victory it implies, whether expressed or not, are interrelated: Suddhaprakdsam [...] pra- 
khyopakhydkramena svaunaparavabhdsavisayabhavajigamisaya nihsesotkarsabhidhiyijayatyddi- 
$abdanuvedhena pardmarsaniyam, ‘Pure Light [i.e., consciousness, or the Lord] [...] should 
however be clearly apprehended by calling to mind some words like “jayati”, “he is vic- 
torious”, which stands for all-surpassing greatness, with the intention of bringing it before 
one’s own as well as others’ consciousness by means of inner visualisation and its external 
expression [through the utterance of the salutation itself) respectively’ (tr. Pandey, vol. III: 
2, modified). 

234 ciddnandaikaghana — lit., ‘mass consisting solely of consciousness and bliss’ (if the com- 
pound ciddnanda be understood as a dvandva, as is generally the case); or ‘mass consisting 
solely of the bliss that is consciousness’ or ‘mass consisting solely of the bliss of conscious- 
ness’ (if the compound be understood as a karmadharaya or tatpurusa). For an inventory of 
more-or-less equivalent expressions gleaned from the commentary (cidekaghana, cidekavapus, 
cidekamaurti, cinmurti, cinmurtatva, cinripa, citsvaripa, cidghana, abhinnacidghana) suggests, 
beneath the diversity of style, an insistence on (1) the sole reality of cit — by appropriating 
qualifications normally associated with its “objects”, viz., vapus, murti, ruipa, etc.; (2) the 
materiality of cit, as the sole basis of the visible world. The mention dnanda in the longer 
versions of the compound seems destined to add a “sensible” dimension to that uniqueness. 
All of which might be alleged to favor the interpretation of the compound itself, not as a 
dvandva, but as a karmadharaya or tatpurusa — for, precisely, cit and dnanda are not two; 
therefore our translation: ‘a uniform mass of blissful consciousness’. 
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condition of finite cognizer (parimitapramdtr) has been overcome: 2°° 


1. To You, the transcendent, situated beyond the abyss, begin- 
ningless, unique, yet who dwell in manifold ways in the caverns of 
the heart, the foundation of all this universe, 77° and who abide in all 
that moves and all that moves not, to You alone, O Sambhu, I come 
for refuge. 7°” 


To You, whose form is the god that is my own Self, who are the essence 
of what is present (sphurattda) *3° in every cognizer, 7°° 


235The avataranikd — lit., ‘descent’, is the preamble to the commentary proper, serving to 
introduce the verse, and clarifying the sequence of the text from one karika to the next. 

236Silburn translates: ‘qui reposes en toute chose’. 

237 The verse (a tristubh) is nearly identical to APS 1 (on the title and authorship of the first 
Paramarthasara, see Intr., p. 2), substituting parastham gahandt for parasyah prakyter, and 
fambhum for visnum. The editions of the APS add to this mangala a verse (APS 2: dtmdambu- 
rdgau nikhilo ‘pi loko magno ‘pi ndcamati neksate ca/ dscaryam etan mygatrsnikabhe bhavambu- 
rdsau ramate mysaiva), to which nothing in AG’s PS corresponds. The Pandit edition of the 
APS omits those first two stanzas, beginning directly with the long narrative frame (garbha- 
grha’ ...) that precedes the exposition proper. Thus is the title Arydparicasiti justified: if the 
concluding verse is excepted, the text does consist of 85 ary4as; see Intr., n. 16. 

238The term sphurattd is one of the key words of the Trika. Mayrhofer, Monier-Williams 
(Sanskrit-English dictionary [MW]), and other authorities consider the roots sphur, sphar, and 
sphdy more or less related; the various senses that may attach individually to each root are 
often confounded in the usage of all, extending from ‘be enormous’ to ‘explode’. By reason 
of the frequency of their occurrences alone, and given the preponderance of the notion of 
light in this doctrine, the roots [pra-]kas, [pra-, vi-, ava-]bha, bhds, sphur, etc., appear to be 
employed without major differentiation of meaning. Thus, we have preferred to translate 
them in a more or less anodyne fashion and indifferently with terms such as ‘appear’, ‘be- 
come evident’, ‘become patent’, ‘manifest’, etc. A passage from TAV V 123 supports this 
interpretation: commenting on bhdsate durghata Saktir of the verse, JR says: bhasate svat- 
maikatmyena prathate, ‘(and so, that energy) “manifests itself, (that is] it extends itself [as 
everything visible) inasmuch as it is [ever] identical with itself [viz., incapable of abolishing 
its own nature)’ (see the entire passage, n. 872); also TAV IV 14, where sphutayet is glossed 
as sdksdtkuryat. However, to fully understand the connotations of these usages will require 
a complete exposition of the Saiva doctrine, which is rather the business of PS itself. The 
term sphurattd appears in IPK 1 5, 13-14, in the context of defining citi — ‘consciousness’, 
or, as translated by Pandey, ‘sentiency’, or ‘principle of consciousness’ (IPK, vol. III: 73), a 
term that is glossed by the Vimarsini as yd citih citikriyd tasyah pratyavamarsah, ‘the act of 
consciousness which has self-reference’ (tr. Pandey, vol. III: 73). Being essentially reflec- 
tive awareness (pratyavamarsa), consciousness (citi) is represented also as ‘supreme Speech’ 
(paravdc), ‘freedom’ (svdtantrya) and ‘sovereignty’ (aisvarya) of the supreme Self (paramat- 
man) (IPK 1 5 13); as the ‘manifestation’ (sphuratta), ‘absolute being’ (mahdsatta), and ‘heart’ 
(hrdaya) of the Supreme Lord (IPK 15 14). IPV15, 14 glosses again mahdsatta as mahddevi, 
through the citation (vol. I: 261): mahdsatta mahddevi visvajivanam ucyate. On the Vaisesika 
and Vaiyadkarana concept of mahdsattd, see Appendix 15, p. 339. Here, the use of the root 
sphur in the sense of ‘to manifest’ is significant, for the Trika phenomenal world is neither an 
illusory appearance (vivarta), as Advaitins hold, nor a real transform (parindma), as stated by 
followers of Samkhya and Pafcaratra, but the luminous manifestation of the Lord (or spanda 
principle) that is implicit in every act of consciousness and which “surges forth” periodically 
as the insight determining even the possibility of awareness. See SpN I 3. 

239See PS 49 and YR ad loc. 
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Sambhu, [appropriation of] whose nature becomes [for the aspirant] 
the ultimate goal (Sreyas), 24° who are as well [absolute] Being (sattd), 

I come for refuge to You as my protector in order to attain absorption 
in You; 

By the word ‘eva’ the author means: ‘I take [refuge] in Sambhu, not 
in some other god operating within the realm of Illusion (mdyd), who is 
[therefore] different from me — Sambhu, the divinity who has taken the 
form of my own Self. 24! Thus the master excludes any connection with 
another divinity. 242 

Moreover, what sort of Sambhu? 243 


240Or ‘whose nature is unsurpassed (anuttara) felicity’. One might suspect here a play on 
the word sreyas — a term commonly used by the Mimamsakas in the sense ‘the goal par 
excellence’; that is to say, the reward, in the largest sense, deriving from strict performance 
of the sacrifice: the maintenance of the good order of things (dharma) and, ultimately, the 
personal reward thereto pertinent, long life and, at its conclusion, residence among the gods. 
Where the text declares no explicit purpose deriving from the ritual, the Mimamsakas posit 
this “general” end, for every act should be undertaken in view of some result, whatever it may 
be. So, in later loose usage, Sreyas becomes a term for the ‘purpose of purposes’, something 
akin to the Platonic ‘Good’, human felicity in its most abstract form, or (even better) ‘heaven’ 
— but generally to be distinguished from the ‘other-worldly’ purpose (which is not an “end”), 
mukti, liberation. In our text, however, some occurrences of sreyas appear to refer to mukti; 
see also n. 150 and 1421. 

241 gambhum svdtmadevatakaram eva prapadye na ca punar mayantascdrinam kimcid bhinnam 
devam. See IPV 1 1, 1 (vol. I: 29): sambhavanti hi maydgarbhadhikdrino visnuvirincadyah, 
‘There do exist [deities] powerful within the pale of mdyd, such as Visnu, Virifica (= Brah- 
ma), etc.’; and IPV 15, 13 (vol. I: 254-255): ‘Those operating within the pale of mayd are 
Brahma, Visnu, Indra, etc.’; cf. BAU I 4, 10 (quoted by R ad APS 80), characterizing the 
pasu: atha yo ‘nydm devatdm upaste anyo 'sau anyo ‘ham asmiti, na sa veda/ yathd pasur evam 
sa devanam, ‘So whoever worships another divinity (than his self) thinking that he is one and 
(brahman) another, he knows not. He is like an animal to the gods’. 

242qnyayogam vyavacchinati: the indeclinable eva is used in two different senses: avadhd- 
rana, ‘determination’, ‘ascertainment’ (viz., ‘that very X’); and that of anyayogavyavaccheda, 
‘exclusion’ (viz., ‘X only’), as is the case here. Cf. IPV1I 1, 1 quoted n. 241. 

243The syntax of commentaries on versified texts is relatively free; two exegetical proce- 
dures are followed: the dandanvaya, ‘rod-like syntactic construction’, and the khanddnvaya, 
‘syntactic construction [made clear] by (having recourse to its] elements (khanda)’. Begin- 
ning with the subject (if expressed), ending with the verbal form, the dandadnvaya method 
places the intermediary words in their respective cases in keeping with the normal prose or- 
der. Such is the style of Mallinatha’s commentaries on Kalidasa’s works. Here, and through- 
out his commentary, YR follows the khanddnvaya style: the long sentence constituting the 
entire karika is first reduced to its core sentence: tvam eva sambhum Saranam [prapadye =] 
samsraye, which is then explained in the order of its words. Then, the exegete explains the 
other words of the sentence — all here adjectives qualifying ‘Sambhum’ — by asking questions 
that elicit the qualifications as responses: ‘what sort [of Sambhu]?’ One will find excellent 
illustrative examples of this style in YR’s commentary ad 98-99. Note that the question: 
‘what sort [of Sambhu)?’ (kim bhitam) will be again answered in karikds 10-11, 43, and, 
even more elaborately, in karikas 64-66. At the same time, YR’s commentary adheres to 
the general principles of Indian hermeneutics in stressing the inner coherence (samgati) of 
the text, and in raising possible objections and offering solutions (aksepasya samddhdnam); 
cf. Grimal 2000: 765-785. 
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Transcendent (para) 244 means ‘full’ (puirna), namely, ‘replete with all 
five energies’: Consciousness (cit), Bliss (@nanda), Will (iccha), Knowledge 
(jfidna), and Action (kriya), 24° and who has thus the nature of the Unsur- 
passed. 

Thus is he ‘situated beyond the abyss’. 

Now, beyond the abyss 74° means ‘beyond the principle of maya’ (ma- 
yatattva) [viz., beyond the category of apparently objective existence], 74’ 
ever remaining in his transcendent (para), or all-encompassing (purna) 
nature, that is, remaining on the pure path (Suddhadhvan) 2*8 [composed 
of the five principles] beginning with Siva and ending with vidya. 

And although he manifests himself (sphurat) as marvelously differen- 


244Same gloss in YR ad 43. In this acceptation, ‘para’ appears to have been derived from 
the guna degree of the verbal root pj, ‘fill’ (present: piparti), with suffix -a. 

245QOn the Lord's faktis, especially his five fundamental Saktis, see PS 4, YR ad loc., PS 10-11, 
YR ad loc., and PS 14. 

246On the meaning of gahana, see APS 6b: mohdndhakdragahandt tasya katham bandhanan 
moksah, and R ad loc. According to R, the adjective gahana (lit., ‘dense’, ‘impenetrable’), 
as qualifying the noun bandhana, means ‘difficult to destroy’ (duruccheda). In this under- 
standing, APS 6b means: ‘How is the limited soul to be delivered from bondage, [which is] 
difficult to eradicate because of the darkness that is delusion?’ (We differ from Danielson’s 
understanding of the verse.) See also TA VIII 322a, which associates maydtattva with ga- 
hana: maydtattvam vibhu kila gahanam aripam samastavilayapadam/, ‘mdyatattva is indeed 
pervasive, impenetrable, formless. It is the abode of dissolution of the entire universe’. This 
rather cryptic statement is further explained by JR: vibhu vydpakam ata eva gahanam/ artipam 
iri stiksmatvat/ samastavilayapadam iti stiksmena kramendtra visvasyavasthanat, ‘vibhu means 
“pervasive”, therefore “impenetrable” (gahana). It (viz., mdaydtattva) is “formless”, due to its 
subuety. It is the “abode of dissolution of the entire universe”, for the entire universe re- 
mains there in a subtle sequence’. In other words, since phenomenal diversity in its entirety 
(meya) arises from the tattva named mayd, it is considered to abide there in a subtle form. 
As such, mdydguhd is also defined, in TA VIII 308a, as jagadyoni, the ‘womb of universe’. We 
will devote a separate study on the Trika notion of a threefold maya, namely, mdydgranthi, 
the ‘knot’ (or mdyabila, the ‘cavity’), mdydtattva, the ‘principle’ (or mdyaguha, the ‘cavern’) 
and mdydsakti, described in PS 15. Cf. BAU IV 4, 13: yasydnuvittah pratibuddha dtmd/ asmin 
samdehye gahane pravistah/ sa visvakyt sa hi sarvasya kart@/ tasya lokah sa u loka eva, ‘Who- 
ever has found and has awakened to the self that has entered into this perilous inaccessible 
place (the body) (samdehye gahane) (note that Senart translates: ‘engagé dans les ténébreuses 
complexités du corps’), he is the maker of the universe, for he is the maker of all. His is the 
world. Indeed, he is the world itself, and Sankara [= $] ad loc.: gahane visame anekaSatasa- 
hasravivekavijndnapratipakse visame, ‘a place inaccessible, that is a place with hundreds and 
thousands of obstacles to attaining enlightenment through discrimination’. 

247In the nondualist Saivism of Kashmir, creation is nothing but the Lord’s manifestation; 
the tattvas are thus the categories, or ‘principles’, constitutive of this manifestation; in some 
cases they are better rendered as ‘reality-levels’ (see Sanderson 2005: 104, n. 45); on this 
concept and its etymology, see PS 10-11 and YR ad loc. The first five tattvas are grouped 
together as the Suddhddhvan, the pure path; the asuddhddhvan includes the other 31. On 
mayatattva, see also n. 246. 

248This notion accounts for that ideal, or internal, level of manifestation, which has not yet 
materialized into actual creation. As Michel Hulin (1978: 305) states, at the level of the 
éuddhddhvan, ‘Siva [fait], si l'on ose dire, le tour de sa nature’ (‘Siva, so to speak, takes an 
overall view of his own nature’). 
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tiated, when manifesting various states of consciousness, 74? he does not 
deviate from his transcendent nature, which is all-encompassing. 
As it has been said in the Spandasastra: 


Even though different [states of consciousness, such as] wak- 
ing, etc., 2°° that are not [truly] different from him, 7°! proceed 
from him, 7°? he never departs from his own nature, which is 
that of pure agent of experience (upalabdhr). °° 


249Reflecting on the states of consciousness (avastha) — waking (jdgrat), dream (svapna), 
deep sleep (susupti) — has, from the time of the earliest upanisads, the BAU and ChU, been 
a way of discovering the inner doman, for susupti is taken to be the stage (avasthd or sthdna) 
where objectivity resolves into its source, as it were. See BAU II 1, 15-19 (svapna and susupt), 
IV 3, 9-34 (jdgrat, svapna and susupti), with the famous image (IV 3, 18) of the adtnan/purusa 
continuously wandering through the two states of waking and sleep, as a great fish swims 
from one bank of the river to the other; see also BAU (II 1, 15-19, IV 3, 9-20); ChU IV 3, 
3; VIII 6, 1-3; VIII 10-11; KauBU III 13; $B X 3 3, 6 and 5 2, 11-15; BSBh 1 1, 4 and I 
1, 23. In accordance with a recurring pattern where + 1 completes a series of three in an 
enumeration (see Malamoud 1989: 140ff.), some texts, like MuU III 2 8 (quoted by R ad 
APS 70), postulate a state (not yet designated as the ‘Fourth’, uriya or turya) transcending 
all three: vidvan nadmaripdd vimuktah pardat param purusam upaiti divyam, ‘He who knows, 
delivered from name and form, attains the divine Being, higher than the highest’; see also 
ChU VII 24, 1: yatra ndnyat pasyat [...] sa bhiunda. It is MaU 7 and 12 that, for the first time, 
explicitly adduces a caturtha, ‘fourth’ state (on the MaU and its exposition by Gaudapada, who 
lived before Sankara, see PS 35 and YR’s gloss). The Saivism of Kashmir adds a fifth, turydtita, 
‘beyond the Fourth’, the ‘trans-fourth’ state. Thus is developed the logic of transcendence, in 
consequence of which the Saivism of Kashmir postulates above Siva himself, Paramasgiva; see 
YR ad 14 (and n. 513), which establishes the correspondence of turya with the ‘pure path’ 
(Suddhadhvan), i.e., the totality of the first five tattvas; also YR ad 15 and 85-86. 

20 According to the SpN (Singh: 34), ‘etc.’ includes not only dream (svapna) and deep 
sleep (susupti), states of consciousness common to all (lokaprasiddha), but also concentration 
(dharand), meditation (dhydna) and intense absorption (samadhi) that are proper to yogins. 
SpN 1 3 seems to establish a term-by-term correspondence between waking / dhdrand, dream 
/ dhyana, and deep sleep / samadhi. On this point, see SSV I 8-10 (Singh: 43). 

25! According to SpN I 3, tadabhinne may be understood as a hetugarbhavigesana, an ‘ad- 
jective containing an implicit reason’. Thus one could understand: ‘Even though different 
(states of consciousness such as} waking, etc., proceed [from him], he never departs from 
his own nature, which is that of a [pure] agent of experience (upalabdhy), for those [states 
of consciousness) are not [truly] different from him’. 

252Or else (according to the gloss prasarpati = pravahati sati): ‘flow on’, i.e., ‘go on appear- 
ing’. However, our translation of prasarpati as ‘proceed from’ is also supported by the SpN 
which emphasizes the process of manifestation, expression of the Lord’s absolute freedom: 
anena catidurghatakdritvam eva bhagavato dhvanitam/ yasmdj jdgarddivibhedam ca prakdsayati 
tatraiva ca svabhedam iti bheddtmand tadabhedatmanobhayatman4 ca ripendpardpardpardpa- 
rasakutrayasvarupena sphurau, ‘This [adjective ‘tadabhinne’] suggests that the Lord accom- 
plishes (what is otherwise) difficult to construe. Inasmuch as he [is the one who) manifests 
(prakdsayan) the different states, waking, etc., [he manifests] his own lack of difference 
vis-a-vis that [manifestation of difference]. Thus, he manifests himself as differentiated, as 
non-differentiated and as both differentiated and non-differentiated when he assumes the 
form of the triad of his energies, viz., non-supreme, supreme, supreme-non-supreme’. 

253SpK I 3. Ancient commentators, as well as modern scholars, have variously interpreted 
this verse (see Silburn, Singh, Dyczkowski ad SpK), largely for the reason that the syntactic 
construction of the first hemistich may be analyzed in two ways, as shown by Ksemaraja in 
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Beginningless means ‘ancient’, 24 due to the presumption of priority 
(ddisiddhatva)*°> [that necessarily devolves] from his status as the 


his Spandanimaya. In the first interpretation, the first hemistich is to be taken as a locative 
absolute in which the tatpurusa compound tadabhinne is an adjective qualifying jdgradddivi- 
bhede ‘pi, and prasarpati is the locative of the present participle. We have preferred to retain 
this interpretation in our translation inasmuch as Ksemardja also seems to prefer it (see the 
beginning of the gloss: lokaprasiddhe [...] bhede yogaprasiddhe ‘pi vd [...] prasarpaty anydn- 
yarupe pravahati sati arthdt tat tattvam [...] naiva nivartate). In the second interpretation, tad 
becomes an autonomous pronoun, and the subject of the present indicative prasarpati. tat 
would then refer to the spanda principle, and the meaning would be: ‘Although that (spanda 
principle) flows on (prasarpati = prasarati) [i.e., ‘assumes diversity’ (vaicitryam grhndti)) in 
different (states of consciousness such as] waking, etc., which are not [truly] different from 
it, it never departs from its own nature which is that of a [pure] agent of experience’ (see 
Silburn SpK: 71); or else, if one retains the alternative understanding of jagradddivibhede ’pi 
as jagradddivibhede ‘pi sati, offered by SpN: ‘Although that [spanda principle] flows on [i.e., 
‘assumes diversity’], when different [states of consciousness such as] waking, etc., take place 
[...]’. The two interpretations — equally supported by SpN — are not fundamentally dif- 
ferent, except for the emphasis that the first puts on the absolute freedom of the Lord. The 
karika means that Siva, or the spanda principle, is the condition permitting such states of con- 
sciousness; the essential nature of Siva is that of pure agent of experience (upalabdhy), and 
this persists even when one dreams, or is in deep sleep. In other words, states of experience 
such as waking, etc., may differ phenomenally, but Siva, as Experiencer, remains one and the 
same as consciousness. See SpN I 3: nivartate nijan naiva svabhavad upalabdhytah: tat tattvam 
nijad anapdyinah sarvasya@unabhitdc cdnubhaviqripat svabhavan naiva nivartate, ‘This [spanda] 
principle never departs from its immutable nature, which consists in being the universal Self 
and the (pure) agent of experience’ (on the meaning of upalabdhy, glossed as anubhavitr, see 
n. 337). As observed by SpN, this metaphysical truth has its practical counterpart in spiritual 
practice and experience: ataf ca jdgarddidasdvasthito ‘py evam imam svasvabhavam parisilayan 
yas cinute sa Sankara evety upadistam bhavati, ‘Thus, this verse teaches that, although himself 
the basis of differentiated states, such as waking, etc., he who persists essentially (cinute) 
while contemplating his own undifferentiated nature is that very Sankara’. PM ad MM 19 
[PM 19] quotes SpK I 3. 

24Cf. BAU IV 4, 18: te nicikyur brahma purdnam agryam, ‘They have realised the ancient 
primordial Brahman’. 

255See Utpaladeva’s IPvy 11, 2, where the term ddisiddha of the karika, lit., ‘established from 
the beginning’, or ‘logically prior’, is glossed both by purvasiddha ‘formerly established’ and 
purdna ‘ancient’. It means that the cognizer is prior to the cognition, that he is its condition 
sine qua non. The subject precedes the object, which is but the object of his cognition, and as 
such is established (siddha) first. This question of the Lord's ddisiddhatva is discussed at length 
in SpN I 2, while answering the Buddhist objection that there is no Self, no ultimately real 
Knower; that which we consider real is, for want of a better word (cf. SpN 14) a continuum, a 
series, of cognitions (jadnasantdna). Ksemaraja demonstrates that a denying subject is needed 
for denying the Self; in other words, that without a denying Self, there cannot be denial of the 
Self, for this denial would be then a painting without a canvas (abhittikam etac citram). The 
proof of the reality of the Lord is precisely his manifestation as denying subject. Therefore 
the text can conclude: bhagavdn ddisiddhasvaprakdsamartr astiti, ‘The Lord, being logically 
prior (ddisiddha), and in the form of self-luminosity, does exist’. Such arguments as to the 
logical priority of the Self or consciousness are found in all the Indian idealisms: cf. Sankara’s 
Upadesasahasri 97: siddhd tarhy dunanah pramatuh svatahsiddhih pramdnanirapeksatayaiva. In 
IPVVI 1, 2 (vol. I: 51), AG, while answering the objection that in the case of fire inferred from 
smoke, it is smoke that is established first, contrasts that sort of priority with the priority 
of the Self, which is qualified as purdna, since there cannot be any objectification of the 
Self, the pure subject. See also SpP avat., p. 6, which deals with the concept of ddisiddhatva 
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cognizer present in all possible perceptions as the principle of experience 
itself (anubhavitrta); 

unique means ‘unaccompanied’, for the attribution to him of differ- 
ence makes no sense, inasmuch as he is universally present (sphurandat) as 
the unity of consciousness (cidaikya). 

The master goes on: ‘who dwell, etc.’. 

Even if he is of this sort, yet, out of his own freedom (svdtantrya), he 
has penetrated in manifold ways, that is, in many different ways, into 
the caverns (guha), that is, into the caverns that are the hearts (hrd) °° 
[of all limited cognizers], whether they be Rudras or ordinary souls (kse- 
trajria). 7°’ 

In other words, even though his nature is [unitary] consciousness, he 
situates himself as the variety of cognizers, manifesting (abhdsya) himself 
freely (svayam) as insentient or sentient, just as an actor [assumes various 
roles]. 2°8 

Therefore he is ‘the foundation of all this universe’. 7°? 


while demonstrating the irrefutability of the Spanda doctrine. Thus IPK (I 1, 2) affirms the 
logical priority of the Self, i.e., the spanda: ata evesvarapratyabhijndydm ddisiddhir ity uktam 
(correcting a misprint [ddisiddhar] in Dyczkowski's edition). In IPV 1 1, 2 (vol. I: 55), AG 
glosses the term ddisiddha with avicchinnaprakasa, ‘of uninterrupted light’, and relates it to 
the next word of the karika, mahesvara, the ‘sovereign Lord’ — who is such on account of his 
being uninterrupted light, manifesting himself thereby as omniscient (jadq) and omnipotent 
(kartr). AG attributes the meaning ‘eternal’ (see Pandey’s transl., p. 10), or ‘eternally present’, 
to ddisiddha — a meaning that can be retained in YR'’s commentary, where ddisiddha glosses 
anddi, ‘beginningless’. On purdna, see YR ad 7; also the avat. ad 47-S0, which refers to the 
concept of ddisiddhatd. 

256The expression addresses the problem common to all monisms: how can one reconcile 
the oneness of the Lord, the only Real, with phenomenal diversity? The Lord’s immanence 
consists in his being the consciousness of each and every finite being, from the Rudras to the 
ksetrajnas. guhd, ‘cavern’, is a designation of maya, ‘power of differentiation’, or ‘delusion’. 
It is not to be taken as a mere metaphor; rather, it is a technical term that designates one 
aspect or level of mdyd, seen as threefold; see n. 246. 

257The phrase associating rudras and ksetrajnas recurs as a motif in Trika texts; cf. YR ad 
5, 6, 14, 23 and SSV, marigaldcarana: rudraksetrajnavargah samudayati yato yatra visrdntim 
reched [...] caitanyam sdrkaram taj jayati, ‘Victory to this consciousness of Sankara from 
which proceeds the host of Rudras and ksetrajnas, and in which they come to rest’. It is a 
way of classifying the multitude of cognizers (pramatr) — or, as stated by PS 5, of ‘enjoyers’ 
(bhokg) — endowed with bodies (or, more generally, ‘forms’), faculties (karana) and the 
corresponding attributes (guna), into a hierarchy of categories, according to the degrees of 
excellence of their faculties: gods (Rudra, etc., viz., Brahma and Visnu), men (among which 
the yogins enjoy extraordinary faculties and powers), and ‘animals’, this latter category in- 
cluding stationary beings (sthdvara) such as plants; see Appendix 1, p. 317. 

258The analogy of the actor is recurrent in Indian speculation, one of the better-known 
examples being the danseuse (or actress) of the S@mkhyakadrikd. The theory of the seven 
subjects (saptapramaty) is implicitly referred to here. See YR ad 14, and SpN I 1 quoted in 
Appendix 10, p. 330. For the same analogy of Siva as an actor, see YR ad 5 and 26. 

29The juxtaposition of the two epithets sarvdlaya and sarvacaracarastha points once again 
to the simultaneous transcendence and immanence of the Lord. The epithet sarvdlaya is 
another formulation of SpK I 2: yatra sthitam idam sarvam kdryam [...J, ‘(The One, i.e., 
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The foundation, the place of repose (visradntisthana) of all this uni- 
verse (sarva) [viz., ‘the place whereon reposes’, that is, ‘on which 
depends’, all this universe] — namely, this [manifest] world (Jagat), con- 
sisting of all cognizers, whether they be Rudras or ordinary souls, and, as 
well, of all objects of cognition (prameya). 7 

For is it not well known 2°! that this universe, which indeed is grounded 
in the universal knower (purnapramaty) [viz., the Lord, or conscious- 
ness], 2°? is nevertheless referred to in various ways, manifesting (prakdsa- 
mdna) itself through difference, as though emerging *°° [from the placid 
sea of unity], urged on by a pressing need 2° to articulate everything into 
pairs of knowers and knowns (gradhyagrahaka)? 

If this were not the case, this universe would not exist at all — for it 
would be on such hypothesis other than Light (prakdaga). 26° 


Consciousness] in whom is situated all this product, i.e., all this world (produced by that 
Agent who is the Lord, or Consciousness ...)’. 

269On jagat, see, esp., n. 465. 

26! kila — see Emeneau 1969: 241ff. The commentator wishes, as it were, to distance 
himself from such a report, without denying it. 

262Cf, IPK I 4, 8: tan maya dysyate drsto ‘yam sa ity dmrsaty api/ gradhyagrdhakatabhinnav 
arthau bhatah pramatari, ‘Therefore, when there is the reflective awareness “that is seen by 
me, that was seen by me”, “this”, “that”, the two elements though divided into perceiv- 
ing subject and perceived object are manifested within the [true] cognizer (pramdtari)’ (tr. 
Torella IPK: 110). 

2631n SpK I 2, the term corresponding to unmagna is nirgata: yatra sthitam idam sarvam 
karyam yasmdc ca nirgatam. 

264Cf. the apeksd of the grammarians — the ‘expectation’ or ‘need’ aroused by one word 
for another in a tight syntactical relationship, as the apeksd of an active transitive verb for 
an accusative direct object. 

265This is the first statement, in YR’s commentary, of a major thesis of the Saivism of Kash- 
mir: only that exists which shines, i.e., that alone exists which is known. This fundamental 
principle will come up again in the discussion of ka. 5, 7 and 8, as well as in ka. 30 and 
its commentary, where it will be given as a formula, unfortunately truncated, quoted by YR: 
[...] ndprakdgah prakdgate, ‘(...) That which is not luminous cannot manifest itself [(lit., ‘illu- 
mine’}’. — or ‘the absence of appearance does not appear’. Cf. SpN I 2: tha yat kincit [...] 
tad yadi na prakaSate na kinicit, ‘Whatever is here, in this world, [...] if it does not shine forth 
[viz., appear], it is nothing [i.e., it does not exist)’; again in PS 49; also IPK 15, 3b (quoted 
in SpN I 5): prakdsdund prakdsyo 'rtho ndprakdSas ca siddhyati//, ‘The object that is made 
manifest [lit., ‘that is illumined’) has Light/consciousness for its essence. That which is not 
Light does not exist [lit., ‘cannot be established’]’; also Ajadapramatysiddhi [APS] 13, quoted 
in SpN 15 and IPV1 1, 5 (part of the second hemistich) and 1 5, 3 (entire verse): evam dtmany 
asatkalpah prakdSasyaiva santy ami/ jadah prakdSa evdsti svatmanah svaparaunabhih//, ‘Those 
objects, insentient, are treated as (or “seem to be”) inexistent vis-a-vis the Self; neverthe- 
less, they do exist as belonging to Light; the Light of one’s own Self alone exists, [whether 
it comes) from the selves of others or one’s own’. The context in which IPV I 1, 5 quotes 
this verse (second hemistich) may aid in its understanding: paratvam kevalam upddher de- 
hddeh sa capi vicdrito yavan ndnya iti visvah pramatrvargah paramarthata ekah pramatd sa eva 
cdsti/ tad uktam prakdSa evdsti svaunanah svaparatmabhir iti/ tatas ca bhagavan sadasivo ja- 
ndtity atahprabhyti krimir api jdndtityantam eka eva pramatd, ‘Otherness only derives from 
limiting conditions such as the body, and these [limiting conditions themselves], as soon as 
they are investigated, (turn out) not [to be] different [from the universal Self]; therefore the 
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Reflection 2° on the pronoun [‘all’ (sarva)] 2°” gives rise to the ques- 
tion: ‘whence emerges this all (visva)?’ 26° 

Yet, for all that, the nature of the Lord is not merely transcendent 
(samuttirna); therefore the master says: ‘[You] who abide in all that 
moves and all that moves not’, for he is ever present also in the form of 
this sentient and insentient universe, as has been said: 


Since You are indeed the creator of All, O You, who permeate 
all, therefore, You alone are this All. 7°? 


In accordance with this rule, it makes no sense to posit as an effect some 
other unmanifest (aprakadsamdana) entity that is not part of that [manifest- 
ing cause]. ?7° 

According to the Spandakarika: 


It is the [Lord] himself as the enjoyer who is, always and every- 
where, established in and through the objects of enjoyment, 27! 


it is the Lord himself who appears (cakdsti), now one way, now another. 


entire crowd of knowers is, in truth, one knower, and this [knower] alone exists. This has 
been said (by Utpaladeva): “The Light of one’s own Self alone exists, [whether it comes) 
from the selves of others or one’s own”. So there is just one knower, whether expressed 
as “Lord Sadasiva knows” or even as “the worm knows.” ’ An echo of that verse may be 
found in YR’s gloss ad 58. The Trika notion according to which there is no other reality than 
Light/consciousness, and the correlated concept of ‘reflection’ (pratibimba) are anticipated in 
Kathakopanisad [KaU] II 2, 14-15: tad etad iti manyante ‘nirdesyam paramam sukham/ katham 
nu tad vijdniydm kim u bhai vibhdati vd// na tatra stryo bhati na candratadrakam nema vidyuto 
bhdnti kuto ‘yam agnih/ tam eva bhéntam anubhati sarvam tasya bhdsd sarvam idam vibhati//, 
‘This is that and thus they recognise the ineffable, Supreme Bliss. How then may I come 
to know this? Does it shine (of itself) or does it shine (in reflection)? The sun shines not 
there, nor the moon and the stars, these lightnings shine not, where then could this fire be? 
Everything shines only after that shining light. His shining illumines all this world’; note 
that KaU II 2, 15 = MuU II 2, 10, Svetdsvataropanisad (SvU] VI 14. 

266 pratyavamarsa. 

267Such reflections are ancient; see Appendix 2, p. 318. Cf. YR ad 17. 

268The question is likely inspired by the grammatical notion of the pronoun (sarvandma) 
— a (single) noun capable of representing a multiplicity of other nouns: ‘whence comes 
this multiplicity to which we refer by a single word, the Lord?’ In a sense, the Lord is the 
prototype of the pronoun. 

269The source of the quotation has not been discovered. For the reasoning, see SpN I 2, 
quoted n. 265. See also the lost commentary of Somananda on the Pardwisika [PT], quoted 
in Paratrisikavivarana [PTV] 4 (Singh PTV: 32, Skt. text): kim bahund sarvam evdnuttaram 
anuttaratvat, ‘Why say more? All (this universe] is unsurpassed, because he [the Lord] is 
unsurpassed’, 

270For if it were an effect, it would ipso facto be manifest. YR presumes here a “world” 
that would not be part of the Lord, which would be nothing bur an “effect” separated from 
him and therefore devoid of “luminosity”. But such a supposition contradicts itself, for how 
would such a “world” make itself known? Similar phraseology and reasoning in YR ad 27: 
anyasyaitadvyatiriktasya aprak@fanipasya prakdgamdnatdbhavar; also in YR ad 5 and 10-11. 

271SpK II 4b. SSV 1 14 observes that this verse hints at the bhedabheda state of experience. 
YR quotes again SpK II 4b in his gloss ad 74. 
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In other words, to You, who are such, that is, who are unsurpassed, 
who take the form of that god who is the Self of everything, and who, 
though in essence the marvel of supreme ipseity (pardhantdcamatkédra), 7’ 
have yet assumed diversity; and, even more, to You who are supreme 
Light, free from duality (advaya); to You who are, as well, extreme, in- 
frangible freedom; to You, O Lord Sambhu, I come [for refuge]. I absorb 
myself (samdvisadmi) in You alone who are such, that is, who are my own 
Self in the marvelous form of supreme ipseity to be experienced by mak- 
ing use of the adventitious ego (krtrimahankdra) ?’> [that limits the Self] 
to the body, etc. 

With this summary sentence, 2”* which teaches that the supreme state 
to be attained is absorption in [what is already] one’s own essence (sva- 
svabhava), the teacher has stated in abbreviated form the purport of the 
text in its entirety, via notions of what must be done and what must not 
be done that will be explained in detail later. 27° 


272First occurrence in this text of a key concept of this school: camatkara is one of the 
notions common to Kashmiri aesthetics and speculation. The term characterizes both an 
aesthetics (rasdsvada) and a mystical experience (brahmdsvdda) — which are ‘analogically 
related, but differentiable’ (Gerow 1994: 188) — via a shared aspect: that of ‘wonder’, ‘won- 
derment’. In the attempt to understand or describe and name this experience, other concepts 
have been forged that emphasize its other dimensions, involving two main semantic fields: 
nirvyti, ‘serenity’, Gnanda, ‘bliss’, @umavisrdnu, ‘repose in the Self, on the one hand, and rasa, 
‘flavor’, carvand, ‘delectation’ (lit., ‘mastication’), on the other. All these terms are com- 
mon to both fields of experience, even if they appear to have greater scope in aesthetics; 
see ABh ad NS VI 31, vol. I: 279, which justifies such technical terms on the basis of their 
common use: tathd hi loke sakalavighnavinirmuktd samvittir eva camatkdranirvesarasandsvd- 
danabhogasamapattilayavisrantyddisabdair abhidhiyate, ‘For, in ordinary life, by the various 
words “wonderment” (camatkdra), “immersion” (nirvesa), “relishing” (rasand), “tasting” (d- 
sva@dana), “perfect realization of enjoyment” (bhogasamdpatti), “absorption” (laya) [lit., ‘dis- 
solution’), “resting” (visrdnti), etc., is expressed that [form of] consciousness which is free 
from any obstacle’; see Appendix 3, p. 320. 

273That is, by instrumentalizing the adventitious, ‘manifest’, ego in the quest for transcen- 
dence. The concrete ego is, as Sankara observes, the existential form of the transcendent 
absolute. 

274 srahanakavakya. 

275 What is to be attained is identification with the anuttara, that is, with one’s own Self; what 
is to be abandoned is the kyuimdhankara, the ‘adventitious ego’, that considers the Self limited 
to the body, and identifies with wordly experience. Similar statement in Ramakantha’s com- 
mentary on SpK, commonly known as the Vivyti, “Extensive Explanation” [SpV], although 
entitled Spandasusrdrthdvali, the Necklace of Meanings [Strung Upon] the Thread of the Spanda 
{a pun on ‘sttra’]; see SpV 1 1: vyakhydtas ca ayam ddislokah samastaprakaranarthopaksepa- 
garbhah, ‘Thus we have shown that this first verse contains, in a nutshell, the meaning of the 
entire work (or manual)’. 
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Thus, through the intermediary of this verse of praise, the author has 
stated the essential purport of the manual, ?”© namely, nonduality. Now, 
making explicit [as is required at the beginning of a treatise of this sort) 
the ‘descent of the sastra’,?’” he explains, in the following two 4ryas, its 
subject matter, its relation (to that subject matter, that is, the relevance 
thereto of this work and of the entire Saiva doctrine there expounded], 
etc.: 278 


276 prakarana — AG’s verses are also referred to as a prakarana in the avat. ad PS 105. See 
Vdcaspatya s.v.: $Gstrasiddhdntapratipddake granthabhede, ‘(prakarana) means a category of 
text expounding the established doctrine of a system’, and, quoting Veddntasara 3, refers to it 
as an example of the textual genre: asya veddntaprakaranatvat [...], ‘(It is thus called) because 
it has for its topic the Vedanta [...]’. In fact, the primary sense of prakarana is ‘topic’ (asmin 
prakarane, etc.), but the term is employed, by synecdoche, to designate a text that introduces 
a topic, which therefore constitutes an ‘introduction’ to it that is considered elementary; the 
term also designates one of the ten types of nipaka, which has for its subject “topical” mat- 
ters, that is, does not deal with otherworldly gods or heroes. See also the Vidvanmanoranjani 
ad Veddntasara 3, which quotes Pardsaropapurdna XVIII 21-22: sdstraikadesasambandham 
$dstrakaryantare sthitam/ ahuh prakaranam ndéma granthabhedo vipascitah//, ‘The learned call 
prakarana that particular category of texts which deals with one part of a system or is estab- 
lished in [service of some) other purpose of the system [e.g., as a manual)’. Note that the 
Spandakarika is defined by Ramakantha (see n. 275) as belonging to the same class of texts, 
that of prakarana. 

277 {4strdvatdra — a SAstra involves transmission through a tradition, which transmis- 
sion may be of five sorts, which SpP, avat., p. 2 expounds in detail: tatrdmisdm $ds- 
trdndm sambandhas tavat paricavidhah/ paro mahdn divyo divyetara itaretaras ceti, ‘The rela- 
tionship [between those who reveal) these Sastras [and their disciples] can be of five kinds, 
namely, “supreme”, “great”, “divine”, “human”, or “mutual” ’. For further details on this 
classification, see Dyczkowski SpK: 360. 

278The ‘etc.’ covers the two remaining aspects of the ‘descent’, namely, the aptitude of the 
pupil (‘is he qualified?’) and the goal presupposed by the teaching (‘is it possible of realiza- 
tion?’). Here is an example of the methodology of Indian hermeneutics, whose objective is 
to establish, at the threshold of the text to be commented upon, the anubandhas, that is the 
‘preliminary considerations’ or ‘requisites’ as Hiriyanna translates the term in his edition of 
the Veddntasdra (pp. 20 and 45), without which no study of S4stra should be undertaken. 
The main anubandhas are four: the determination of the disciple’s aptitude (adhikdra) to 
study the matter at issue (it concerns as well his ritual and social qualifications), the sub- 
ject (visaya), the mutual relation (sambandha), the end to be attained (prayojana). As the 
Vedantasara explains, sambandha means ‘the relation of what has to be made known — that 
is, in the vedantic system, the identity between brahman and the individual self — to the 
means of making it known, namely, in this case, the upanisads, which are the [right] pro- 
pounder’ (sambandhas tu tadaikyaprameyasya tatpratipddakopanisatpramadnasya ca). Here, PS 
2-3 present the same four anubandhas, namely, the description of the adhikdrin (‘Wandering 
at a loss in the cycle of suffering that starts with our residence in the womb and ends with 
dying, a disciple inquired of the revered Adhara concerning ultimate reality’); the subject- 
matter (visaya, or abhidheya), namely, ‘ultimate reality’; the relationship (sambandha) the 
treatise bears to its subject, namely, that of expounder (pratipddaka) to expounded (prati- 
padya), in keeping with the Saiva nondualistic doctrine; the objective (prayojana) of the 
treatise, namely, attaining the realization of the identity of Siva and pasu, culminating in 
liberation from the ‘cycle of sufferings’. As observed by YR, PS 2-3 has recourse to a fifth 
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2. Wandering at a loss in the cycle of suffering that starts with 
our residence in the womb and ends with dying, a disciple inquired 
of the revered Adhara concerning ultimate reality. 


3. The Teacher replied to him by [reciting] the Adhdrakarikd. 27° 
[Now] Abhinavagupta expounds the essence of that [instruction], 
from the point of view of the Saiva teachings. 7°° 


A certain [student], having cultivated dispassion 8! through the grace 
(prasdda) of the Lord, and having withdrawn his mind from the world of 
transmigration, 7 came to realize that he needed to be instructed by a 
teacher. Having propitiated properly 2°? the revered Adhara, who was 
for him the true teacher (sadguru), namely, the sage called also Sesa, he 
inquired of him concerning the nature of ultimate reality [and whether it 
was attainable] through instruction. 

Thereupon, considering, in order, [the disciple’s] entitlement, his 
maturity, and his determination, 784 and having thus judged him, the dis- 
ciple, to be endowed with a receptive heart, 28> that very Anantanatha, 


anubandha: the abhidhdna or title, namely, Paramdrthasdra — hinted at in the two 4rydas by 
paramartham (ka. 2) and tatsdram (ka. 3). Ramakantha’s commentary on SpK I 1 is a re- 
markable example of the application of these hermeneutical rules; such is the case with the 
SpP, avat., p. 2-3, respectively: vdcyo ‘rthah/ vdcakam $dstram/ spandabhidho 'rtho ’tra va- 
cyah/ tadvacakatvad upacarac chdastrasyapy etatsamjnd/, ‘The denoted [subject] is [supreme] 
reality; the denotator is the Sdstra. The reality denoted here is called spanda, and, by exten- 
sion (upacdrat), insofar as it denotes it, spanda is also the name of the Sastra’; and (p. 6): 
updyopeyapratipddanam eva Sdstrasya prayojanam/ yd tadavabodhdd upeyasvariipapattih sthira 
tad eva prayojanaprayojanam iti, ‘The purpose (prayojana) of the treatise is to explain the 
means and goal (of spiritual realization). The purpose of the purpose is to achieve a perma- 
nent realization of one’s own nature, which is the [supreme] goal attained by an enlightened 
insight {into the means and goal)’ (tr. Dyczkowski 1994: 142). 

279On the authorship of the first Paramdrthasdra and its different titles, as well as on the 
relationship between the two Paramarthasara, see Intr., p. 2ff. 

280Karikas 2 and 3 are in the dryd meter, as is the rest of the text, with the exception of 
the first verse, which is a wismubh. AG’s PS 2-3 correspond to a longer narrative in APS 3-9 
(omitted in the edition of the Sabdakalpadruma, probably because it does not directly rely 
on the canonical exposition of the Vedanta that is expected). Besides, it should be noted 
that PS 2a (garbhddhivdsapirvakamaranantakaduhkhacakravibhrantah) echoes both APS 3a 
(garbhagrhavasasambhavajanmajardmaranaviprayogdbdhau) and 54b (janmajardmaranamaye 
cakra iva bhradmyate jantuh). 

281 vairdgya. Cf. TA XIII 98: vairdgyam bhogavairasyam, ‘vairdgya is disgust with [respect to] 
objects of enjoyment’ and TAV XIII 100: vairdégyam ndma bhogebhyo vaimukhyam ucyate iti, 
‘Repugnance [felt] toward objects of enjoyment is called vairdgya’. 

282Cf. APS 4b: samsdrdrmavataranaprasnam prcchdmy aham bhagavan, ‘Thee, O Lord, I ask 
the question of how to cross the ocean of transmigration’. 

283APS 3 shows the pupil ‘making obeisance with his hands’ (prdfijali) and eulogizing the 
guru (ka. 4). 

284 parisilana. 

285 vigalitantahkarana. Or ‘whose heart has been emptied [of its cares)’. A probable ex- 
planation of this expression is given further in YR ad 2-3: ‘whose heart is pierced with 
(viddhahydaya) the energy of the Supreme Lord’s favor (anugrahasakt)’; see also YR ad 103: 
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wise in teaching all the doctrines without exception, 7 imparted instruc- 
tion, saying: ‘(Knowledge of] the transcendental brahman (parabrah- 
man), 7°’ may be attained through the text entitled Paramarthasara, also 
called the “Verses of Adhara” (AdhGrakdrikda), via the discrimination of 
purusa from prakrti, according to the principles of the Samkhya system’. ane 

The teacher [viz., Abhinavagupta], motivated by the need to show fa- 
vor (anugraha) to others, [now] expounds the essence of it, just as one 
extracts butter from curds; 7°? that is, he expounds the essence of teach- 
ings on ultimate reality in keeping with the Saiva principle of ultimate 
(or transcendent] nonduality (paramddvaya), in order to show favor to all 
creatures. It is he who realized that the teachings concerning brahman 
are supplied with irrefutable arguments when expounded from the point 
of view of (the notion of] one’s own freedom, in the form of ultimate 
nonduality. [By his very name,] which, even as a sequence of syllables, is 
auspicious, that teacher may be said to be hidden (gupta); and is himself a 


vivekdrdrahydayaih, ‘by those whose hearts are softened by discrimination [that is, whose 
minds have been rendered susceptible to this doctrine by their powers of insight)’. 

286Note the pun: the one who is Sesa (‘remainder’) knows all (nihgesa, ‘without any rem- 
nant’) the doctrines. 

287 This ‘qualification’, in constant usage, should be taken more or less hyperbolically: it is 
not thereby suggested that ‘other’ brahman(s) of lower quality are to be noticed. Rather the 
compound is understood more or less as an appositional karmadhdraya — the brahman that 
is the ultimate, or the transcendental brahman. It is for this reason that we have generally 
avoided the translation ‘supreme’ — suggesting quasi-political dominance — in preference to 
‘ultimate’, or ‘transcendental’, which looks only to the limit beyond which there is nothing. 
The same principle has been applied to the translation of parapramdr. 

288YR offers here a summary of what is at stake in the disciple’s query, after the manner of 
AG, who gives in two karikds (2-3) the essential meaning of the introductory passage of Adi- 
$esa’s PS: (ka. 3-7: ‘[...] explain to me prakyti and purusa’), to which the guru responds (ka. 
8-9): ‘I shall propound this “Essence of Ultimate Reality”, after making obeisance to that 
Upendra [Visnu], by whom this unreal world was made from prakyti as something seemingly 
real (satyam iva)’. Cf. also APS 70a: evam prakrtim purusam vijfidya [...], ‘Thus having recog- 
nized prakyti and purusa as distinct [...]’; and APS 75: buddhvd vibhaktdm prakytim purusah 
[...], ‘When the purusa has understood prakyti as different (from himself ...]’. 

289The analogy is a variant of the topos according to which the goose (hamsa) is said to 
be capable of separating the milk from a mixture of milk and water; cf. TA IV 134-136, 
especially TA IV 136b: tat punah pibati pritya hamso ‘ham sa iti sphuran//, ‘The resplendent 
goose drinks all that again [viz., he reabsorbs the universe) with pleasure (JR: pritih dnan- 
dah svatantriyam], saying to himself: “’ham sah, viz., I am that.” ’ The subject, once aware 
of his identity with the universe, becomes the supreme subject — the hamsa serving as an 
image of the jivanmukta. TAV ad loc. glosses aham sah as: aham parapramatrripo ‘pi savi- 
Svaspharah savisvasphdro ‘pi vd aham eva/ iti akrorimena srstisamharakarind svabhavabhiitena 
vimarsena sdtatyena pravyttatvad avicchinnatayéd prasphuran, ‘The “I”, though the transcenden- 
tal cognizer, bursts forth in the form of the universe, or, though bursting forth in the form 
of the universe, is the “I” alone; resplendent, undivided [lit., ‘in its lack of internal differ- 
entiation’), due to its constant activization through [viz., realized in the form of) reflective 
awareness, its very essence — reflective awareness [that is, the corresponding activization] 
that is the non-adventitious cause of creation and reabsorption’; also TAV ad loc.: hamsah 
(...] parapramdtd; punah srstyddyuttarakdlam. 
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secret (guhya), that is, he is possessed of secret [Wisdom] (sarahasya), due 
to (his experiencing] the ever new (abhinava), supramundane, 27° sudden 
burst (sphdra) of the state of wonder (camatkara) that is consciousness. 27! 

Thus have been expounded the objective of the text, its title, subject 
matter, and the mutual relation [of the subject matter to the means of 
making it known], etc., 29? but they are not elaborated here for fear of 
making the text overly prolix. 

Now how is the disciple described? 

The master replies: ‘(Wandering at a loss in the cycle of suffering 
that starts with our] residence in the womb’. 

Wandering, that is, at a loss, in the cycle (cakra) that consists of 
suffering and ends with dying — a ‘cycle’ so-called because it is like a 
wheel (cakram iva), 29? whose [revolutions are the] existences 294 shaped 
by successive appearances and disappearances [of the disciple, viz., his 
births and deaths]. 

One may see as its felly the six ‘modifications of becoming’ 2° [which 
any limited soul undergoes when passing] through the variety of states 
consequent upon residence in the womb, namely, birth, existence, growth, 
change, decay and death. 2*° 

By this description is suggested that the disciple’s awakening is becom- 
ing evident, which implies remembrance of his previous births. 27” Other- 
wise, how can the curiosity that prompts him to pursue acquisition of the 
supreme benefit be explained? 2” 


2% alaukika. 

29! Numerous are the esoteric etymologies of the name Abhinavagupta, some given in his 
own works, some in their commentaries. See PS 104 and its gloss. 

292See n. 278. 

293Cf. APS 54b: janmajaraémaranamaye cakra iva bhrdmyate jantuh. 

294 samsarana. 

295 bhadvavikara — Renou (BSBh: 12) translates bhdvavikdra as ‘modifications du devenir’ 
(‘modifications of becoming’, Sarup Nirukta), whereas Thibaut (Vedd@ntastitra: 16) renders it 
as ‘forms of existence’ or ‘stages of existence’. Renou (BSBh: 12, n. 7) adds that, according 
to Varsyayani (on Nirukta I 2), the theory of the six bhavavikaras is given in order to defend 
the thesis that the verb has as its fundamental idea ‘to become’, whereas the noun has for its 
fundamental idea ‘to be (such and such)’ [‘Le verbe a pour notion fondamentale le devenir 
(le nom ayant pour notion fondamentale !’étre)’). Moreover, as does YR here, the Nirukta 
expresses those ‘modifications’ as verbal forms, with a slight alteration in the order of enu- 
meration. See also Vakyapadiya [VP] I 3 and III 33ff.; S ad BhG [BhGBh] II 20 (verse quoted 
in YR ad 7); see Ruegg 1959: 24-25, on the difficulty raised by the inclusion of asti, ‘to be’, 
in the list of modifications of action. 

296 APS 3a enumerates four of these bhdvavikdras as consequent upon dwelling in the womb 
(garbhagrhavdsa): sambhava, janman, jarad, marana; APS 54, three: janman, jard, marana. 

297 Had he not remembered his previous births, he would not have been aware of this un- 
ending cycle, which he can no longer bear. It is this awareness that serves as his awakening, 
and prompts the enquiry addressed to his guru. 

298Lit., ‘how can the curiosity (that prompts him] to pose questions as to acquisition of the 
supreme benefit [...]’. 
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And [it is also here suggested that) he is a worthy receptacle for the 
teacher’s instruction in whom dispassion has developed, whose heart is 
pierced by the energy of the Supreme Lord’s favor (anugrahasakti), and 
by whom correct knowledge (samyagjndna) has been acquired; thus, it is 
such a one alone who desires knowledge of ultimate nonduality, having 
approached a suitable teacher, an incarnation of the Supreme Lord. 

And this has already been said elsewhere: 


O Goddess, he is led toward the true teacher by the Lord’s 
grace. 299 


This will be stated later in this treatise. 


Karika 4 


The master has thus established a basis [for the text] by [expounding] the 
process of its origin. Now, he starts the text [proper] by stating, as regards 
this world, marvelous with the diversity of everything in it, that it is the 
supreme freedom of the Supreme Lord alone that constitutes the source 
of agency (kartrtva), °° [made manifest in] conjoining or disjoining [the 
host of his energies, bringing about, on the one hand, the dissolution, on 
the other, the creation of the universe] 3°! — thus making known that 


2The exact source of this quotation has not been found. Compare, however, TA XIII 
249b: rudrasaktisamavisto niyate sadgurum prati//, and TAV XIII 248b-249a, which quotes: 
rudrasaktisamavistah sa sivecchayd/ bhuktimuktiprasiddhyartham niyate sadgurum prati//, a text 
very similar to TA IV 35: Sripdirvasdstre tenoktam sa yiydsuh sivecchaya/ bhuktimukeprasid- 
dhyartham niyate sadgurum prati, ‘It is said in the Ancient Treatise [viz., the Mdlinivijayot- 
taratantra]: “He who, thanks to Siva’s will, wishes to go to the true teacher, is led to him 
so that he may obtain enjoyment and liberation.” ’ The question of the intensity of saktipata 
will be taken up in ka. 9 (and YR ad loc.), YR ad 18, ka. 96-97 (and YR ad loc.). The KSTS 
includes a second line of quotation which we have chosen to omit: see our ‘List of variants’ 
in ‘On the Sanskrit text’. 

300Note the difference between kartr and hetu — doubtless based on the usage of the gram- 
marians (cf. P. I 4, 54-55), who, among other things, thus distinguish the ‘agent’ of the 
causative verb from the ‘agent’ of its embedded base verb. 

301We have interpreted samyojana and viyojana as the conjunction and the disjunction 
of the Lord's saktis, taking into consideration the lines of the avat. as well as the kari- 
ka itself. Moreover, this interpretation is supported by Ksemaraja’s commentary on SpK 
I 1 (p. 6): yasyonmesanimesabhyam jagatah pralayodayau/ tam sakticakravibhavaprabhavam 
$ankaram stumah//, ‘We laud that Sankara by the opening and shutting of whose eye-lids 
the world appears and dissolves, and who is the source of the glorious display of the Wheel 
of energies (Sakticakravibhava)’. As does here the avat., SpN 1 1 explains Sakticakravibhava 
in terms of the samyojand and viyojand of the Lord’s Saktis: tasya Sakticakrasyabhdsapara- 
mdrthasya visvasya yo vibhavah parasparasamyojandviyojanavaicitryam anantaprakaram tasya 
prabhavam kdranam/ sa eva hi bhagavdan vijndnadehadtmakan svdunaikaunyena sthitdn visvan 
abhdsan anyonyam nandvaicitryena samyojayan viyojayams ca visvodayapralayahetuh/, ‘ “Glo- 
rious display” (vibhava) means the infinite variety of the conjunction and disjunction of the 
Lord’s energies vis-a-vis each other, which thus appear as a wheel [lit., ‘the conjunction and 
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this universe is nothing but the blossoming of his energies (Saktivikdsa) 
through the intermediary of the four [concentric] spheres (anda): 3°? 


4. Displaying the glorious superabundance2 of his own ener- 
gies, the Lord has brought forth this tetrad of spheres. °°4 As divided 


one from another, they are named Energy, Illusion, Nature and 
Earth. 35 


By the Lord — Lord MaheSvara, who is free [from any constraint], a 
uniform mass of blissful consciousness — 
this tetrad of spheres, consisting of the aggregate of [all] entities 


disjunction with each other of the Wheel of energies’); a Wheel of energies whose ultimate 
meaning is the manifestation, viz., the universe. [The Lord] is the source (prabhava) [of this 
glorious display], its cause. Thus, the Lord mutually joins and disjoins, in an infinity of ways, 
all objective phenomena (abhdsa) [lit., ‘appearances’, ‘manifestations’], which are [in reality] 
of the nature of consciousness and exist within him as identical with him [for they are noth- 
ing but his Saktis). He is [in that way] the cause of the manifestation and dissolution of the 
universe’. According to this interpretation, the conjunction, or fusion, of the Lord’s energies 
— of phenomena — amounts to the dissolution of the world, whereas their disjunction, or 
diffusion, amounts to the creation of the world in all its wonderful diversity. Such is also the 
explanation of Ramakantha: according to the SpV (p. 3) on the same SpK I 1, the manifesta- 
tion (udaya) and the reabsorption (pralaya) of the world take place, respectively, through the 
extension (prasara) and the reabsorption (pralaya) of the Lord’s energies. In keeping with one 
of the traditional exegeses of SpK I 1, Ramakantha demonstrates that the members of the two 
compounds unmesanimesdbhyam and pralayodayau are organized as a chiasmus, with unmesa 
related to udaya and nimesa to pralaya: yasyonmesanimesabhydm saktiprasarapralayabhyam 
jagato visvasya pralayodayau vindsaprddur bhavau/ atra yathasamkhyam na vivaksitam iti vak- 
syamah, ‘The reabsorption and the manifestation, that is, the end and the generation, of the 
world take place through the opening and shutting of his eye-lids, i.e., by the expansion and 
reabsorption (*prasarapralaya) of his energies. The meaning intended here involves a reversal 
in the order of words’. Note that the term yathadsamkhyam designates a principle of ordering 
two parallel lists in such a way that the terms of the second list mimic in order those in the 
first: ABCD abcd (see P. I 3, 10). Ramakantha, here, observes that this principle is not ob- 
served in the present case. Moreover, YR commenting upon nijasaktivaibhavabharat uses the 
same terminology, vaibhava explained as vicitrah prasarah. On the Wheel of energies whose 
circumference is the universe and the hub the divine Heart, see Ksemaraja (Spandasamdoha 
[SpS} ad SpK I 1), and AG’s Dehasthadevatdcakrastotra, along with its extensive commentary 
by Silburn (pp. 89-97). See also PS 65 and YR ad loc. 

302The multiplicity of spheres poses the problem of their relashionship. Saiva doctrine 
assumes them to be concentric, that is to say, the inner contained within the outer. 

3031 it., ‘By the superabundance of the glorious display [...]’. Our translation of *vaibhava 
is borrowed from Silburn’s ‘glorieux déploiement’ in her translation of SpK I 1 (Silburn SpK: 
61). 

304Cf, $S III 30 [in the textual organisation of the $S): svasakripracayo ’sya visvam. 

305s regards AG’s rewriting or adaptation of APS, it may be observed that the term anda 
is found in APS 10, although in its usual sense of cosmic ‘egg’, and not as a notion specific 
to the Saivism of Kashmir. Creation, viewed as a tetrad of spheres, is a novel idea proper 
to Agamas such as MVT. Although this concept of andacatustaya may be seen as implicit in 
Samkhya, insofar as it is related to the doctrine of the tattvas that Samkhya does develop, it 
occurs here in an altogether different context, with an altogether different import: the tetrad 
of spheres is an ontological requirement of the system (see Appendix 5, p. 323). 
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(vastupinda), is so called inasmuch as it covers? the universe as does a 
sheath (kosa). As has been said: 


[...] the aggregate of entities is called an ‘egg’ (anda). 9°” 


(This tetrad] has been brought forth, that is, has been made manifest, 


or rather made effective, by [his own free] agency of becoming 
(bhavanakartrta). 3° 


30 Gcchadaka. 

307Segment of TA VIII 169b, which is a quote from the Rauravdgama. TAV ad loc. (vol. IV: 
1474, in Dwivedi, Rastogi TA; all references to TA and TAV will be made to this ed.) explains 
vastupinda as a samudaya, ‘aggregate’, of ‘entities’, namely, ‘bodies, faculties, etc.’ (ando hi 
nama vastuindm tanvaksddinam pindah samuddya ucyate, tad asya laksanam ity arthah). The 
term vastu is further explained in TA itself (VIII 176b-177a): [...] vastusabdena tanvaksa- 
bhuvandtmakam// ripam uktam yatas tena tatsamutho 'nda ucyate/, ‘The word “entity” (vasa) 
refers to a form (nipa) of bodies, faculties, or worlds. Thus, by this term, their assemblage 
is referred to, called anda, “envelope” [lit., “egg”]’. Thus, here, YR quotes a part of the 
much longer definition that TA VIII 169-170 borrows from the Raurava[dgama]. This cryp- 
tic quote is further glossed by TA XI 171-172, which provides the key for understanding the 
concept: vastupinda iti proktam sivasaktisamuhabhak/ andah sydd iti tadvyaktau sammukhib- 
hava ucyate// tathdpi sivamagndnam gaktindm andatd bhavet/ tadartham vaékyam aparam td hi 
na cyutagaktitah//, ‘Since this anda, which is (essentially) an assemblage of Siva's energies, 
has been described as “aggregate of entities”, it is spoken of as their (energies’) objectifi- 
cation, in the process of manifestation. Even so [one may object], the condition of being 
anda could be predicated of the energies that are immersed in [i.e., that are one with] Siva. 
For that reason [i.e., in order to avoid the fault of a too wide definition), another syntagm 
[qualifying anda, has been given, namely, pracyutah saktinipatah, from which it may be in- 
ferred that) those [energies] have not deviated from their nature as energies [viz., being 
one with Siva]’. It results from such a definition that the anda, assuming the form of an 
‘aggregate of entities’, namely, bodies, faculties, and worlds, is the first externalization, or 
objectification, of the host of Siva’s saktis. Furthermore, as the concretization of the Lord’s 
Saktis, the anda is seen as a form given to the formless, hence as a cover, veiling the pure 
Light of the Self/consciousness, and further covering the world that it encompasses. Thus, 
the other aspect of the definition of anda consists in its being a cover (a@cchddaka), a sheath 
(koSa), as explained here by YR. Therefore, the definition given by YR synthesizes the two 
main features of anda: it represents a constriction permitting concretization of the Lord’s 
Saktis; see Appendix 5, p. 323. 

308 bhavanakarzytd, ‘(the Lord's free) agency of becoming’ [lit, ‘faculty of exerting his power 
of becoming’], is the key word here, expressing the paradox of an Absolute (Paramasiva, pure 
Being, perfect plenitude) who coexists with his own creation, necessarily external to him. 
The concept of an active being is thus adumbrated, suitable for an Absolute that is both 
consciousness (prakdSa) and self-consciousness (vimar¥a), self-consciousness seen as spanda, 
‘vibration, pulsation’. The term occurs in IPvy 15, 14 defining citi, ‘consciousness’, or ‘prin- 
ciple of consciousness’: sattd bhavattd bhavanakarwtd [...], ‘It [viz., consciousness, citi] is 
being, becoming, and agency of becoming’ (compare Torella IPK: 122: ‘It is existing, being, 
the subject of the action of being’). We prefer to translate bhavanakartyta as ‘(the Lord’s free] 
agency of becoming’, in the light of IPV 15, 14 (vol. I: 258-259): sattd ca bhavanakartyta 
sarvakriydsu svatantryam, ‘sattd, “Being” [or rather, “state of being”}, means bhavanakantytd, 
“agency of becoming”, [which is but] freedom in all actions’; on citi, see n. 238 and n. 1049. 
bhavanakarttd designates the Lord’s faculty of exerting his power of becoming — that is, of 
manifesting himself as the universe, eternally and permanently present in him. Being free, 
ParameSvara decides to embody reality, in other words, to become “real”. See again [PV 
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How? The master says: ‘By display of the glorious superabundance 
of his own energies’. 

(That is, the Lord has brought forth this all] by and through the abun- 
dance, °°? the profusion, of the glorious displays, the wonderfully varie- 
gated outflows, *!° of his innate, inherent, unique host of energies, such 
as Will, etc. 

Thus the confection of the world is indeed but the sudden bursting into 
bloom of the Lord’s own energies. 3! 

As it has been said in the Sarvamangaldsastra: 


Energy (Sakti) and the Possessor of energy[ies] (Saktimat) are 
said to be the [only] two entities. His energies constitute the 
entire world, but the Possessor of energies is the Great Lord. 3!2 


Of what does this tetrad of spheres 3!3 consist? 
The master replies: ‘Energy, Illusion, Nature, Earth’. 


IV 1, 6 (vol. I: 289): satta bhavanakarttd sphurattdripd, ‘His state of being, i.e., his [own 
free) agency of becoming (bhavanakartta), is but [lit., ‘takes the form of] his manifestation 
[lit., ‘flashing forth’]’. From both passages (IPvg 1 5, 14 and IPV IV 1, 6), it appears that 
bhavanakarytd stands as a synonym for sattd and sphuratd, the latter very closely related 
to spanda. As such it designates the highest Sakti of the Lord, for sphurattd and spanda con- 
sist of nearly imperceptible, or extremely subtle, movement: kimciccalana. The ‘kimcit' tells 
us rather that the ‘movement’ at issue is not otherwise distinguished, which implies that 
it would be ascertainable only with difficulty, for to perceive it would be to impute to it 
some characteristics, a direction, an intensity, etc. — thus justifying the translation gener- 
ally adopted, ‘imperceptible’ or ‘subtle’ (movement). On the notion of spanda, see Appendix 
6, p. 327. 

309 bhara — lit., ‘burden’. 

310 brasara. 

311 bhagavatah kila svasaktivikdsasphdra eva jagannirmanam. Nearly the same formulation 
in IPvy IV 5: vastutah Sakuvikdso visvam, ‘In reality, the universe is the blossoming of the 
(Lord’s}] energies’, a statement which, according to IPVV (vol. III: 363), finds its source in 
‘an Agama such as the Srimanigalasastra’ (thus certainly referring to the famous verse: Saktayo 
‘sya jagat sarvam which YR quotes here). Nevertheless, as emphasized by Sivadystivrtti ([SDvy] 
III 20b, such statements are valid only from a vyavahdrika point of view. Note YR’s usage of 
§aktivikasvaratd (and its synonyms) in the context of liberation (ad PS 56, 60 and 61). 

312 gaktié ca Saktimadms caiva paddrthadvayam ucyate/ gaktayo ’sya jagat sarvam saktimadms tu 
mahesSvarah//. See Appendix 4, p. 322. 

3135 underlined by Ptirnatdpratyabhijnd (PP) (prakriyavimarga [= II], 169, p. 21), which 
reformulates TA XI 12b-13a, the concept of anda is meant to emphasize diversity: andas ca 
bhuvandnadm hi vibhdgasthitisadhakam/ tad evdvaranam prdhuh Saktyantam tac ca sambhavet//, 
‘It is said that anda is responsible for the differentiation of the bhuvanas, that it is an envelope 
(sequestering all the principles (tattva)] up to [but not including] Saka’. From saktyanda 
to prthvyanda, the four andas may be seen as concentric spheres encompassing the entire 
creation, itself understood as the triad of experiencer, experience and object of experience. 
When, at the outset, the text has recourse to the concept of the four andas, diversity is not 
yet apprehended dynamically, in the course of its progressive manifestation via the thirty- 
six tattvas, which will be expounded at length in ka. 14-22, but statically, as a fixed object 
or entity composed of those thirty-six principles, grouped into four spheres according to 
increasing constrictions put upon the Lord’s absolute freedom. For a detailed exposition of 
the notion of anda and an attempt at their interpretation, see Appendix 5, p. 323. 
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This energy, which pertains to the Supreme Lord, belongs to the uni- 
verse formed of cognizers and objects of cognition (pramdyprameya), even 
though it is in essence nothing but the marvel of supreme ipseity. It takes 
the form of an activity of negation (nisedhavyapdra) based on the failure to 
discern the Self (dtmakhyati), and is effected by denying (apohana) one’s 
own nature. 3!4 

This energy is called saktyanda, the ‘sphere of Energy’, in virtue of its 
veiling function, and its role in effecting bondage (bandha). 3!° 

[This sphere] consisting of that part (of the thirty-six principles) begin- 
ning with Sadasiva and Isvara and ending with suddhavidy4, fully holds in 
itself the triad of the [remaining] spheres, which have yet to be explained. 

Thus it is that the [supreme] energy [of the Lord] has been so desig- 
nated [i.e., saktyanda], inasmuch as it takes the form of a cover. In this 
sphere, ?'© Sadaéiva and Isvara are the presiding deities. 

And another sphere is called mayd[anda]J, the ‘(sphere of] Illusion’, 
whose essence is the triad of impurities (malatraya). 3!” It is composed of 


314By denying, negating the plenitude of the Self, apohanasakti gives rise to difference, but 
this difference exists only on the level of pure subjectivity. This is why saktyanda is related to 
the three tattvas — Sadagiva, I$vara and Suddhavidya — ordered below Siva/Sakti, and above 
maya.’ §aktyanda represents the state of consciousness in which difference appears as a very 
dim presence, a first outline of what will actually take place in maya. On apohanasakti, see the 
exposition of PP II 155b-157, which sounds like a gloss on this very passage of YR'’s com- 
mentary: mdatrmeyaunavisvasya svdtmarupasya sarvada// pardhantadcamatkarasdrabhutataya 
satah/ svartipdpohanatmeyam akhyatir yadsti tanmayi// nanarthdbhavaripdaunanisedhavydpytis 
ca ya@/ sd Saktih paramesasya Saktyandam iti procyate//, ‘The Supreme Lord is that absolute 
reality, eternally remaining as the essence of the marvel of supreme ipseity, whose form as 
the universe of cognizers and objects of cognition is (ultimately) that of the (unitary) Self. 
This energy (Saka) called “Saktyanda” — assuming a form of non-existence [lit., ‘absence’] 
as denoted by the particle “na” — operates to negate the Self, for it consists in the failure 
to discriminate, the setting aside (apohana), of the nature of that Self [now seen as “I” and 
“this”)’. While explaining this notion to K. D. Tripathi orally, Ramesvara Jha used to add 
that this negation (nisedha) was a ‘pure negation’ (Suddhananartha), for, at this stage, nega- 
tion does not require any opposing reference (pratiyogin): there is nothing else than the Self 
to be negated. See also YR ad 10-11. 

315The form of experience that takes place at the junction of the Saktitattva and the sadasi- 
vatattva is named Anaéritagiva, ‘Siva unrelated [to the universe]’; see Appendix 7, p. 327. 

316anda is not merely the ‘envelope’, which, limiting the ultimate reality, determines dif- 
ferent levels of experience; it is also seen as a fullyfledged loka, a ‘sphere’, as it is often 
translated (Silburn PS), inhabited by a multitude of beings and things, under the control of 
presiding deities, and related to the hierarchy of the tattvas. This will be even more obvious 
with the three other andas. 

317The first occurrence, in our commentary, of this key concept. The three impurities 
(malatraya) are the dnavamala, the impurity of [deeming oneself] finite, the mdyiyamala, 
the impurity of [regarding the world as) objective, and the kdrmamala, the impurity of (sup- 
posing oneself the agent of) actions; on those notions, see YR ad 17-18, 24, 37, 57. Once 
mayasakti, the power of differentiation, begins to operate, engendering the samsiaric world, 
the five kaficukas constitute the subjectivity of an individual soul (anu) and affect it with 
the three impurities. Might it be possible to see in these three terms, displaced to a more 
concrete level, references to the three forms of being noticed above (viz., sattd, bhavattd, 
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delusion (moha); its form is the bondage that affects all varieties of cog- 
nizers in virtue solely of its propensity to occasion difference. It consists 
of that part [of the thirty-six principles beginning with mayd and] ending 
with purusa. 

That [sphere] incorporates within itself the two spheres yet to be ex- 
plained. 

Here the presiding deity is the Rudra named Gahana — the ‘Abyss’. 38 

Similarly, Nature (prakrti), whose constituents are sattva, rajas and 
tamas [originally in equilibrium], once it is transformed [viz., once this 
equilibrium is lost] into [internal and external] faculties, and as well into 
effects [namely, the objects of those faculties} — which become objects 
of enjoyment (bhogya) for fettered subjects, binding those subjects in their 


guises of pleasure, pain and delusion — is called prakrtyanda — the ‘sphere 


of Nature’. 3! 


In this [sphere] also, there is a presiding deity, Lord Visnu, who is 
endowed with great glory 22° and who emphasizes difference [or, who 
presumes difference (in order to function)]. 

Similarly, earth (prthvi) is termed prthvyanda, the ‘Terrestrial sphere’ 
— the Terrestrial sphere, consisting of the gross [corporeal] sheath (kan- 
cuka), for it provides an outer enclosure **! to all the subjects, from man 
to stationary beings, and is [hence also a] binding factor. 

This sphere also has its presiding deity, Lord Brahma, who occupies 
the pre-eminent place in the fourteenfold creation of beings. 322 


bhavanakartyta; see n. 308)? The anava “defect” relates, in effect, to the individual subject; 
the mayiya to the objective universe; and the karma to the cycle of existences, which, by the 
intermediary of the notion of the act, explains the fashion in which the two other modes of 
being enter into contact, entwine. 

318Or ‘the Impenetrable’. On gahana and the threefold mayd, see n. 246. On Gahana, as the 
adhipat, the intendant deity, of the mdydnda, see Appendix 8, p. 328 

319Cf, IPK IV 4-6, which states that the Lord’s energies — jridna, kriya and maya — cor- 
respond, in the fettered subject (pasu), to sattva, rajas and tamas, respectively, and explains 
how those gunas, transformed into karanas and kdryas, can no longer be termed ‘energies’ or 
‘powers’ (Sakti). 

320 mahdvibhat. 

321 pratiprakdra — the term is attested, according to Bohtlingk, Roth Sanskrit Worterbuch 
[B&R] (confirmed by Edgerton’s BHSD), only in the Tibetan canon, viz., in the Mahdvyutpatti, 
in the sense of ‘outer wall’. Same term in YR ad 12-13 (prakara) and ad 23 (pratiprakdra). 

322See MVT V 7-9, where the fourteen categories of beings inhabiting the fourteen 
worlds (loka or bhuvana) in brahmdnda are given in the context of the ‘purification of the 
paths’ (adhvasuddhi), itself a part of the diksd: caturdasavidho yatra bhtitagrdmah pravartate/ 
sthavarah sarpajatis ca paksijadtis tathaparad// mygasamjnas ca pasvakhyah paricamo ‘nyas ca 
manusah/ paisdco raksaso ydkso gandharvas caindra eva ca// saumyas ca prajadpatyas ca brdh- 
mas catra caturdasa/ sarvasyaivasya samsuddhir brahme samsodhite sati//, ‘(Such are the four- 
teen lokas] where dwells the fourteenfold host of beings: stationary beings and reptiles, birds 
being another variety, and those termed wild animals; those termed domestic constituting 
a fifth variety, another being man. And Pisacas, Raksas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Indra, Soma, 
Prajapati, Brahma. Thus they are fourteen. Once this brahma[anda] has been purified, the 
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Thus does this tetrad of spheres, which is but the expansion °% [i.e., the 
emanation] of the Supreme Lord, become apparent [to us] (parisphurati) 
— made manifest (prakdsita) in this way by the Sovereign [who remains 
immanent in it]. 324. 


Karika 5 


Having thus explained the tetrad of spheres, the master utters the [follow- 
ing] verse in order to portray the nature of the universe, with a view to 
explaining it in terms of the relation of enjoyer to object of enjoyment: 


5. There, within those spheres lies this universe, as an unin- 
terrupted continuum of wonderfully varied bodies, faculties, and 
worlds. And, therein, the enjoyer, endowed with a body, is Siva him- 
self, who assumes the condition of a fettered soul. 3% 


There, in those four spheres well known to the Agamas, 37° 


purification of all this (fourteenfold host of beings) is achieved’. First seen as triple (see 
SK 53: ayam widhd sargah) — viz., man, ‘animals’, gods — creation is further seen as four- 
teenfold, distributed into one variety of man, eight varieties of gods and five varieties of 
‘animals’, including ‘stationary’ beings: astavikalpo daivas tairyagyonas ca pancadha bhavati 
mdnusa§s caikavidhah. Yuktidipikd ad loc. gives a list of the eight kinds of divine beings that 
is slightly different from that of MVT: Brahmi, Prajapati, Indra, Pitrs, Gandharvas, Nagas, 
Raksas, Pisacas. The five kinds of ‘animals’ are the domestic (pasu), the wild (myga), birds, or 
winged animals in general (paksin), reptiles (sarisarpa) and stationary beings (sthdvara), such 
as plants, etc., that are considered to be living beings, but at the lowest level, the tairyag- 
yona (see PS 6, where ‘pddapa’ of the karika is glossed by sthdvara); R ad APS 27a names jati, 
‘genus’, those categories of beings. As for man, it is stated that ‘human creation is of one sort, 
for no other category (jd) [lit., ‘birth’, or ‘class’) can be suitably alleged’ (manusyas caikavi- 
dhah jdtyantardnupapatteh). Note that the acceptation of the term bhuvana as a metonym for 
the number ‘fourteen’ testifies to the regular association of that notion with that number — 
compare, for instance, the terms aksini or nayane, ‘eyes’ [dual], which sometimes are taken 
to mean ‘two’, by a similar metonymy. 

323 vijrmbhita. 

324 DarameSvara is the transcendent form of the Lord as creator, on the cosmic level, whereas 
Bhagavat is the form he assumes on the level of immanence; when no longer the creator, he is 
seen as the knower of creation. In the Agamaprdmdnya of Yamundcarya, bhagavat is defined 
as follows (1976: 26): jridnam apratigham tasya vairdgyam ca jagatpateh/ aisvaryam caiva 
dharmas ca sahasiddham catustayam//, ‘There is a tetrad [of] innate [attributes] belonging to 
the Lord of the world [that is, the tetrad ‘appears along (with him)’ (sahasiddha), as soon as 
he manifests himself] (or, less probably, the members of the tetrad ‘appear together’ (sahasid- 
dha), not in sequence): invincible knowledge, dispassion, sovereignty, and righteousness’. 
This is further commented upon: jagatkartur bhagavato niratisayasgaktimatvadiniripanam, ‘It 
is described how the Lord, creator of the world, is endowed with unsurpassed energy, etc.’ 

325Cf. SpK II 3-4, quoted n. 452. 

326The doctrine of the anda is expounded in MVT II 49 (quoted in TAV XI 8) and MVT 
IV 24-25 and in the Rauravdgama, as clearly stated by TA (VIII 168b) itself: andasvaripam 
gurubhis coktam Srirauravddisu, ‘The nature of the anda has been said by the gurus in the Rau- 
rava [dgama]’. The two following glokas (TA VIII 169-170), defining anda, are a quotation 
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within those spheres lies this universe; that is, it dwells in the midst 
of them. 

What sort of universe? The master answers: ‘(a continuum of) won- 
derfully varied [bodies, faculties, and worlds)’. 

By bodies, he means shapes characterized by various arrangements of 
face, hands, feet, etc., and differing (from each other] according to the [in- 
finite] varieties of [beings, from] Rudras to ordinary souls, 32” all of which 
are made wonderful by the manner of their differentiated conditions. 37% 

Similarly, faculties, such as eyes, have [degrees of] excellence due to 
the difference from one to another [being]. 

For instance, endowed as they are with a host of attributes, 37? such as 
omniscience, the faculties of cognizers on the order of Rudras (rudrapra- 
matr) are unsurpassed. This universe is indeed instantly and simultane- 
ously known and created by such faculties. 

On the contrary, this universe is neither known nor made by the [cor- 
responding] faculties of ordinary souls which are capable only of knowing 
and making objects such as jars, for they are restricted [in their function] 
by the power of [causal] constraint [that is, the constraint imposed by 
causal consecution, the sequence of cause and effect) (niyatisakti) °° be- 
longing to the Supreme Lord. 

And even there [viz., among ordinary souls], ascetics (yogin) are seen 


from the Rauravdgama (or from its commentary by Sadyojyotis, as proposed by Gnoli TA: 
183, n. 4), as is made clear by the commentary. Then comes AG’s own explanation, in TA 
VII 171-174. 

327See Appendix 1, p. 317. Both categories are ‘embodied’ (dehin) subjects, yet the differ- 
ence between them is established on the basis of the hierarchy of the faculties and knowledge. 
Being omniscient (sarvajria), Rudras will not be reborn after dissolution, unlike ksetrajnas, 
whose limited Knowledge (they take the body to be the Self) destines them to be reborn. 
Rudra [or the Rudras], as a type of being, signifies those who have reached, after the model 
of Rudra, a level of experience where one is able to reabsorb within himself all cognizable 
reality. Hence they will be described in the following lines of the commentary as possessed 
of unsurpassed knowledge and powers (see, n. 324, the definition of bhagavat), whereas the 
knowledge and the faculties of the ksetrajna are limited. Nevertheless, the yogin possesses 
relatively more powers. The same may be said, to some extent, of beasts, for they may be 
more powerful physically than men, even if their knowledge is not superior. PS 49 develops 
the theme of the variety of bodies. 

328 samsthdna. 

329 guna. 

330The Self, within the realm of mdyéd, is enclosed by five kaficukas, among which is niyati, 
the restriction of the freedom of the Lord: the One beyond causal relationship is now limited 
by the law of causality, which is ‘at the root of the law of karman’ (niyatir yatah karmano 
milabhimih) (IPVV IlI 2, 3, vol. II: 312). Cf. IPvy III 2, 2: mayiyah [...] pramatd niyatya 
karmadhinah sams4Gri, ‘The mayic cognizer [...) depending on the karma because of the law of 
necessity is in the power of the samsara [...)’ (tr. Torella IPK: 197). Hence the translations of 
niyati as ‘determinism’ (Misra 1993: 175), ‘causal restriction’ (Silburn PS: index), ‘necessity’ 
(Torella IPK: 197). Yet, one can see, even so, a difference between niyati and niyatisakai: 
inasmuch as everything arises from the Lord, niyati as a category is called ‘tattva’, whereas 
niyatifakt is a potentiality of the Lord. See also YR ad 9 and 17. 
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to possess faculties above the norm: even that which is distant [yet still 
visible], or is screened from view, or is entirely out of sight?! may be 
discerned by them, and even the pleasure and pain experienced by other 
cognizers, for such ascetics have transcended the power of causal con- 
straint. 

And likewise, there are animals who have faculties excelling even those 
of men, 32? although [in general] they are restricted (samkucita) by niyati- 
Sakti. 

For instance, cows are able to see their homes even if they are screened 
from view; horses discern their way even at night; vultures descry meat 
even if it lies hundreds of yojanas away; [winged creatures, from] birds 
to flies and mosquitoes, are capable of flying in the sky; reptiles move on 
paths on their chest and hear sounds by the power of sight, and camels 
pull a serpent out of its hole, even at distance, merely by breathing. Thus 
one may infer that there is everywhere a wonderful variety of faculties. 

Similarly, there are worlds (bhuvana), well known to the Agamas, that 
are distinguished [from the norm] by their circular, triangular, quadran- 
gular, semilunar and parasol-like shapes. 3° 

Thus the universe is such that within it is contained an uninterrupted 
continuum, an unobstructed flowing stream, **4 of bodies, faculties and 
worlds — (bodies, faculties and worlds that are] wonderfully varied, or 
of a marvelous nature, due to their varied extraordinary qualities. 

Here, in such a universe, whose nature it is to be enjoyed, an enjoyer 
must be presumed. Therefore, the master says: ‘And, therein, the en- 
joyer, endowed with a body [is Siva himself]’. 

Being the abode wherein are enjoyed [the results of past actions], the 
body belonging to the finite soul (anu) 7° is affected by the three impu- 


331Cf. SK 7, which enumerates eight causes making perception impossible, among which 
are atiduratva, ‘excessive distance’, and vyavadhdna, ‘interposition (of an object between an 
organ and the object to be perceived)’. This question will be taken up again by YR ad 17, in 
the course of explaining vidydtattva. viprakrsta is opposed to samnikysta, whose philosophical 
implication is the proximity of an organ of sense to its object. 

332For an elaborate discussion of this point, see SpP 39 [= ad III 7, in the textual organi- 
zation of SpN]. 

333See SVT X 99a: chatrakdrdni sarvani tesdm vai bhuvandni tu. On the various descriptions 
of and ways of counting bhuvanas in the Agamas, see Appendix 5, p. 323, and YR ad 78. 

334 However, the four spheres themselves, within which the entirety of the various worlds, 
along with their specific bodies and organs, is created and dissolved, remain immovable. 

335First occurrence of this concept in the commentary. The use of ‘anu’ here recalls the 
term’s usage in Vaisesika, where it designates the ultimate and individible constituents of all 
“things” — ipso facto therefrom composed. By extension, it designates also the ‘atomic’ soul 
(or rather “souls”), indivisible and reproducible infinitely, the constituents of the psychic 
universe. If our present authors are using the term in cognizance of its VaiSesika origins, it 
would indicate then consciousness that is not omniscient, which functions in the inadequacy 
of always partial awareness — not only limited but also incompetent. According to Gonda 
(1960-1964, vol. II: 235ff.), the notion of the ‘anu’ — which is common to all the versions of 
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rities. That [finite soul is thus said to be] embodied (dehin), that is, is 
endowed with a body (Saririn), 37° whose nature consists in the experience 
of pleasure and pain, etc. 

In this universe consisting of pleasure and pain, etc., that [embodied 
soul] is also called the ‘enjoyer’ (bhoktr), that is, who experiences (anu- 
bhavitr) 3°’ pleasure and pain, etc. — the fettered subject (pasupramatr). 

Now, one may object: — inasmuch as there is [according to you] no 
difference attaching even to that which appears infinitesimal — as far as 
the transcendental cognizer (parapramatr) is concerned) — 338 how indeed 
can this worthless thing we call ‘embodied’ be different from him? For, as 
has been said: 


Even a part represents the universality of brahman [viz., its 
capacity to assume all forms]. Neither has it been exceeded, 
nor can it be diminished. 3°9 


Saivism — is not so much understood as a concrete existent, as it may well have been in the 
Vaisesika, as a designation of a principle in terms of which is explained an aspect — in any 
case illegitimate — of the soul’s existence: the soul, which is in reality unlimited, identical 
with brahman, sees itself as detached therefrom, enclosed in a body. It is that very soul, seen 
in this way as ‘anu’, ‘atomic’, that constitutes the dnavamala. 

336 traditional etymology derives Sarira, ‘body’, from §f: Siryata id Sarirah, ‘That which 
decays, is the body’. 

337Derived from bhuj, ‘to enjoy, possess, eat, consume’, the term bhokty designates the ‘en- 
joyer’ of an object, its possessor, whether it be internal (as pleasure and pain) or external 
(as the color blue). Thus he is the subject of sense experiences, bound to experience those 
objects, whether agreeable or not. In general usage, anubhava is also conceived of as an em- 
pirical experience, even though, when contrasted with bhoga, it signifies an experience more 
receptive than acquisitive, in which the ego does not assume the dominant role, or, at least, 
in which personal interest is not primary. Nevertheless, such an experience is considered 
“mine”, that is, does not exceed the ambit of the finite subject. The Trika system appears 
to invest the notion with a meaning different from ordinary usage, to the extent that it as- 
sociates anubhava with the ultimate principle, which has the result of dissociating this type 
of experience from corporeal enjoyments, in principle at least. Hence the recurring contrast 
between bhoga and anubhava, between bhokiy and anubhavity. the anubhavity is also an ex- 
periencer, but of ideal objects only — his “use” of them is ideational, rather than corporeal. 
This is confirmed by SpN I 3 (quoted n. 253), where anubhavity glosses upalabdhr, whose 
meaning, in the context of SpK I 3, is that of ‘pure agent of experience’; cf. SpV I 5, p. 30: 
grahako ‘pi mayiyah pramatd atra vivaksito na tattvika upalabdhrmdtrasvanipah, ‘By “subject” 
(grahaka), what is meant here is the empirical subject (mdyiyah pramatd), not the real one, 
who is the pure agent of experience’. 

338That is, given that the Lord is [according to you] absolutely undifferentiated, how would 
[in that case) one be able to conceive even the atom as differing from him? By the same token 
as applying to “Paramasiva” or “parabrahman”, the term parapramaty is also hyperbolic, for, 
at this ultimate level, there is no other “pramdry” possible. However, given the origins of the 
term and its cognates in discussions elsewhere of concrete and therefore limited experience, 
the term parapramay does have the flavor here of an oxymoron, plainly accepted in the 
Kashmiri schools in order to distinguish Siva’s unlimited cognition from that of ordinary 
knowers — in reference to whom the term “pramatr” may be understood literally — albeit 
that the limitations on their “knowledge”, being self-imposed, are on no wise inherent. 

339 avikalpya — lit, ‘dichotomized, subject to alternativity’. This is a topos: if brahman is 
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Likewise, according to [your own] maxim: 


Even each and every principle has got the form of the thirty-six 
principles, 34° 


the same supreme sovereign cognizer, who, endowed with his own en- 
ergies and formed of great Light (mahdprakdsavapus) is one only, radiates 
[within everything] (avabhdsate), utterly undifferentiated in every respect. 

Now, even if one postulates the existence of an embodied soul [viz., an 
individual consciousness] lacking illumination (aprakadsamdna) and who is 
different from him [viz., the supreme cognizer], that existence cannot even 
be ascertained, since it [viz., the embodied soul] has been denied [or, has 
been postulated as lacking] the quality of ‘illumination’ (prakdsamdnatva) 
[— and asserting this would involve you in a contradiction, for you have 


really the all, it cannot be surpassed or diminished. In our interpretation of the verse, we 
differ from Silburn, Padoux TA: 148: ‘Le propre du brahman, c’est de prendre toutes les 
formes, d’étre insurpassable et sans qualités’ [(— ‘What is proper to brahman is to assume all 
the forms, to be unsurpassable and devoid of qualities’). Formulated in the manner of a sitra, 
this verse (of uncertain provenance) has been variously cited and interpreted. The logic that 
seems to underlie it is that the ‘part’ in truth does not exist, for all ‘parts’ are already the Lord; 
each ‘part’ then, being incipiently the ‘all’ may accept qualifications normally reserved to the 
‘all’, such as avikalpya ‘not subject to mental constructs, or to alternativity’. Some citations 
of the verse (AG's, in his commentary ad BhG XV 7, in particular) do not include avikalpya, 
but end with anatikrantah, which suggests that the participle may have been understood 
in active voice (with sdrvaripyam as its direct object); cited however in conjunction with 
avikalpya (so YR), the passive construction appears more likely. YR cites again the same 
verse in his gloss ad 43. This verse occurs, shortened and slightly altered, in PTV 5-8, where 
it is followed by the same maxim as is here quoted by the fancied objector: pradefamdtram 
api brahmanah sarvaripam/ekaikatradpi ca tattve saftrimSattattvamayatvam Sastresu ninipitam/, 
‘Even a part of brahman is endowed with all forms [here we differ from Singh who translates: 
‘Even a limited space contains the entire form of the Brahman’]. The SAstras have stated that 
each tattva has the characteristics of all thirty-six tattvas’. AG quotes it again (pradeso 'pi 
brahmanah sarvaripyam anatikrantah) in his gloss ad BhG XV 7, explaining that references to 
a ‘part’ (ama, in v. 7) of the partless brahman are intended for heuristic purposes only. In the 
form in which it appears in YR’s commentary, the statement is more than once referred to by 
TAV I 165, III 45—46, IV 98, XII 5, XXVIII 375 (in the context of aesthetic experience). In TAV 
III 45—46, in the course of expounding the pratibimbavada, it is referred to in the way it is 
found here, in YR’s commentary, that is, immediately followed by the second maxim (with 
variant: ekaikasyapi tattvasya [...]). We surmise that the statement might derive from the 
Kashmirian nondualist Saiva tradition, since TAV IV 98, while explaining the PTV’s reference 
to ‘Sastras’, introduces it as follows: yad vd parddvayadarsane, ‘Or, as is said in the doctrine 
of transcendent nonduality [...}’. However, AG, in his gloss ad BhG XV 7, introduces it as 
belonging to Sruti. 

40For other citations of the text, see previous note, and PM 25 which attributes it to TA. 
According to one etymology, each and every tattva is the ‘extension’ (tanana < tan) of Siva 
(see YR ad 10-11 and n. 433). Therefore, from Siva to earth, every tattva has the form of 
the thirty-six tattvas. The theory of causality espoused here is the satkdryavdada, developed 
at length in PTV S—8 (Singh: 45-48 (Skt. text), 113-118 [transl.]), according to which the 
effect preexists potentially in the cause. Therefore, every tattva is present in the others, either 
as potency (prthivt, the final tattva, is latent in Siva, the first one) or as manifestation (when 
manifested, pythivi is nothing but Siva). Cf. TA IX 49b-52a, quoted n. 485. 
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elsewhere maintained that nothing exists that is bereft of illumination — 
or, that is not manifest]. If, on the other hand, [you assert the existence 
of an embodied soul that] is possessed of illumination (prakdsate), then 
in that entity, which [according to you] has for its essence the transcen- 
dental brahman, there is just one cognizer, [for such a cognizer can] not 
be distinguished from ‘illumination’ (prakdsa) itself, [or from brahman, 
for that matter, which has been defined as prakasa ‘illumination’ — and 
this is plainly contradicted by the plethora of subjects attested in sense- 
experience itself]. 34! 

Then, on what basis *4? do you affirm the existence of difference [viz., 
this universe] characterized as it is by [the opposition between) object of 
enjoyment and enjoyer? 

In answer to all this the master says: ‘Siva himself assumes the con- 
dition of a fettered soul’. 

Thus, that Lord who has been described above as a uniform mass of 
blissful consciousness, and whose nature is freedom, Siva himself, whose 
essence 343 is now the veiling of his own true nature, takes on the role 
(bhimika) of a cognizer endowed with a body (dehapramatr), according to 
his own will, as though he were an actor (nata), and, since he is {hence- 
forth] to be maintained and treated as a domestic animal [that is, as a 
tethered beast], he is now distinguished by his existence as a fettered sub- 
ject (pasu). 3*4 In reference to the objects of his enjoyment which he has 
himself created, pleasure and pain, etc., he, now the embodied soul, is 
called their enjoyer. There is, in consequence, nothing to which language 
can refer 345 that is other than Siva. 346 

Moreover, it is the Lord himself, it is Siva, who makes manifest the 
pair of cognizer and object of cognition [again] characterized as enjoyer 
and object of enjoyment, in his freedom, as if they were toys for playing 
(kridanaka). 


341 Example of reductio ad absurdum. 

342 kimparatvena. 

343 satattva. The Balabodhini of Vamanacharya Ramabhatta Jhalakikar, a modern commen- 
tary on Kavyaprakdasa, states (sub IV 23 (1965: 91)) that the satattva of Mammata’s text 
may be understood as synonymous with tattva in the sense of svaripa, ‘nature’, as is the case 
with the terms gotra and sagotra: satattvena tatsvaripena/ tattvasatattvasabdau paryayau/ go- 
trasagotrasabdavat. Note that Mammafta is a Kashmirian author of the late 11th cent., con- 
temporaneous, more or less, with YR. Cf. MW s.v. (sa-tattva): ‘natural property, nature (-tas, 
ind. “really, in reality”)’, attested in BhP, Vedantasara); also YR ad 105, who glosses “sdra, 
in Sdstrasdra, ‘the core of the teaching’, with satatrva. Same analogy of Siva compared with 
an actor in YR ad 1 and 26. See also SpN I 1, quoted in Appendix 10, p. 330. 

344 According to Mayrhofer EWA, s.v., pasu is related to Lat. pecus, ‘(domesticated) animal’; 
the word has nothing to do, historically, with pdsa ‘snare’ (cf. Gk. tlhAaaw ‘assemble’) — 
contrary to etymologies in vogue in India (as here). pasu in the sense of ‘bound soul’, ‘fettered 
subject’, is, in any case, a metaphoric usage. Similar explanation of pasu in YR ad 16. 

345 padartha. 

346Cf, SpK II 4, quoted n. 452. 
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It is in relation to this pair that all these worldly pursuits based on 
difference take place. 

Therefore, the very freedom of the Supreme Lord is unsurpassed: even 
though he abandons his own nature of plenitude (purnasvarupa) and as- 
sumes the condition of a fettered soul which consists of the dichotomy of 
enjoyer and object of enjoyment, he remains Siva himself, a uniform mass 
of blissful consciousness, who ever manifests himself (prasphuran) as the 
pure agent of experience present in the Self of all cognizers. 


Karika 6 


[Let us admit that] the cognizer, whose nature is consciousness, is one. 
Even so, if he is designated as ‘many’ because of the diversity implied 
by the marvelous variegation of knowers and things known, created by 
mayd, etc., how can he be referred to any longer in terms of a oneness 
already contradicted [by diversity]? If he is one, how can he be many? 747 
Inasmuch as this is a case of contradiction (virodha), like that of sunlight 
and shadow, it entails the attribution (adhydsa) of contradictory properties 
(viruddhadharma) [to one and the same thing]; “8 and it is not the case that 
a thing can be at the same time one and many, **? as has been stated: 


The attribution of contradictory properties [to one and the 
same thing], [or] difference in the causes, this [pair] only con- 
stitutes difference, or the cause of difference between things 
[respectively]. 3° 


[Alleging this,] the author resolves the objection by proposing an ex- 
ample taken from ordinary life, in regard to the matter to be illustrated 


347Cf, IPV II 1, 1: yata iyati pirvapakse iyad eva jivitam ekam anekasvabhavam katham sydd 
id. 

348Cf. IPK II 2, 1 (Torella IPK: 157, n. 3), IPK II 4, 19, and IPV ad loc.: na tu sa eva svabhdvo 
bhinnas cabhinnas ca bhavitum arhati vidhinisedhayor ekatraikad4 virodhat. 

349The usual response of the Bhedabhedavadins to such an objection is situated in the realm 
of experience — whatever pure logic may tell us, ordinary experience offers us countless 
examples of the essential coexistence of the ‘one’ and the ‘many’ (in Plato’s terms) — for 
example, any set of “parts” that make a “whole”, an “organic” whole — as opposed to an un- 
related assemblage of disparate entities. The Trika’s answer involves the doctrine of the two 
truths — for, on the cosmic level, the “one” and the “many” indeed coexist, but on different 
levels of being: samvytisatya, variously translated as ‘vérité d’enveloppement’, ‘surface-level 
truth’, ‘relative truth’, or ‘truth of empirical order’, and paramarthasatya, ‘deep-level truth’ 
(see ka. 27) — or, in Plato’s terms, the ‘merely apparent’ and the ‘truly real’. 

350 Pramdanavarttikasvavytti (PVsvavytti) ad Svdrthdnumdnapariccheda 33a. We are indebted 
to Prof. E. Steinkellner for the identification of the quote. In the view of the MSS evidence 
and the citation in TA, the KSTS’s reading has been kept; see our ‘List of variants’ in ‘On the 
Sanskrit text’. The sentence is to be construed yathdsamkhyam. Also quoted in TAV XI, avat. 
to 98, also in the context of a controversy as to the ability of an undivided consciousness to 
assume entirely the form of diversity, i.e., to manifest itself as many. 
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[viz., his own position): 


6. As the clear crystal assumes the shades *°! of varied colors, so 
the Lord himself*°? contains the kaleidoscope *°* of forms of gods, 
men, animals?‘ and plants. 


[The comparison may be formulated as follows:] 3° 

Although uniform, the [clear] crystal °° sustains within itself a mar- 
velous diversity by virtue of [its association with] innumerable and varied 
contingent attributes (upddhi) °°” such as red or blue, and thus itself be- 
comes wonderfully diverse. Yet, for all that, it [the crystal] is never devoid 
of crystal-ness. 358 What alone [determines] the crystal-ness 3°? of the crys- 
tal is this: although the [crystal] is permeated *©° by various characteris- 
tics, the understanding [viz., ‘this is a crystal’] remains ever unobstructed 
to all [who perceive it]. 


35! Lit., ‘aspect’. Silburn (p. 64) translates riipa by ‘apparence’ (‘appearance’). Barnett 
translates ripa and nipatva by ‘semblance’. 

352[. |.) although being fundamentally one. 

3531 it, ‘the fact of being forms’, ‘formness’. The idiom ‘the kaleidoscope of forms’ is an 
attempt to render the abstract noun nipatva, in the sense that a kaleidoscope represents a 
capacity holding within it an infinity of discrete forms. 

354 nasu, ‘domestic animal’, stands in the karika, by synecdoche, for four of the five varieties 
of ‘animals’ enumerated in MVT V 7-9 and SK 53, namely, pasu, paksin, sarpa, mrga, whereas 
pddapa, ‘plant’, usually termed sthdvara, ‘stationary’, is given a fifth and separate entry. See 
n. 322. 

3551n fact the commentary starts with yathd, ‘just as’, citing the yathd of the karika. The 
correlative adverb, tathaiva, ‘likewise’, equivalent to the tadvat of the karika, comes later in 
the commentary. In order to make the translation lighter, we have separated the two clauses. 

356 sphatikamani — lit., ‘crystal-jewel’. 

357 upadhi is generally translated as ‘contingent condition’ or ‘contingent attribute’, accord- 
ing to context. The bird is an upadhi of the branch — that is, a ‘contingent attribute’ of the 
branch — insofar as it serves to distinguish that branch from others, just as “wet fuel” is 
an upddhi of the fire — that is, a ‘contingent condition’ of the fire — insofar as it serves to 
correct the overextension of the proposition ‘where there's fire there’s smoke’ (“fuel” may 
be a necessary condition of fire, but its “wetness” is an upadhi). YR’s usage seems consistent 
with this general principle inasmuch as, here, the very multiplicity of the attested world 
(including all substances, attributes, and actions) is viewed as freely (but not necessarily) 
‘conditioned’ on the Lord’s will. In the case of the color ‘red’, which at first sight appears to 
belong to the crystal, but of which it is nothing but an upddhi — discovered at that moment 
when one realizes that the color belongs in fact to the flower — the term ‘upddhi' finally 
acquires the valence of ‘false attribute’. From this standpoint it is but a short step to the 
cosmic usages we see in texts of monistic persuasion, like the Paramarthasdra; on upadhi, see 
also n. 1278. 

358 sphatikatd. 

359 manitva — lit., ‘jewel-ness’. 

3 Gcchurita — same term in [Pvy I 7, 1; Torella ([PK: 136) translates dcchurita by ‘varie- 
gated by’. Cf. also avat. ad 85-86, p. 167, and SsV III 1, defining citta, ‘empirical experience, 
or consciousness’, as visayavdsandcchuntta, ‘colored by [or saturated by] the dispositions de- 
posited by the objects of senses’. 
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In ordinary parlance [or, in everyday practice], °°! we say only that 
these colors, red, etc., appear (sphurana) here [viz., in the crystal], not 
that the contingent attribute ‘red(ness]’, etc., qualifies the crystal, as it 
does a cloth, such that an alteration 2°? of its true nature ensues [if the 
color is modified]. 36 

Therefore the purity of the gem consists precisely in assuming various 
hues, 764 which have the form of contingent attributes, while at the same 
time persevering (prathate) in its very essence [viz., as crystal]. 

Likewise, as the crystal-gem may contain a variety of colors, so the 
Lord, free, solely formed of consciousness (cidekaghana),*©° contains, 
though uniform, in the clear mirror of his Self, °° the kaleidoscope of 
forms of those particular [entities] he has himself created, which are not 
different from him — though they now have the form of entities such 
as Rudras or ordinary souls, who [may be classified as] gods, men, and 
others, from domestic animals and winged creatures to stationary beings 
[viz., plants]. 367 

Nevertheless, transcending all of them, he is ever aware of his non- 
dual Self — although it has assumed innumerable forms — invigorated 368 
by the state of unfragmented wonder that is [pure] ‘I’{-ness) (aham). 369 
Although [the Lord] is as he has been described [i.e., one, yet assuming in- 
numerable forms], neither ‘space’ nor ‘time’ may be [posited as) different 
from him, in such manner as to negate ?”° his oneness, and in reference 
to which one might raise the objection that [in asserting that he is both 
one and many] contradictory properties, etc., have been attributed to [one 


361 yavahryate. 

362 vipralopa — lit., ‘loss’. 

3631f the red color were really present in the crystal, it would no longer be crystal, for its 
nature, which is to be transparent to any color, would have changed. 

364 Gkdra — lit., ‘forms’, ‘aspects’, ‘shapes’. 

365Lit., ‘a mass solely consisting of consciousness’, which we have translated somewhat 
more freely to avoid burdening the reader with too many "massive” constructions. 

366 First occurrence of the mirror metaphor. 

367 Creation taking place in prthvyanda is referred to here. 

368 upabrmhita. 

369First occurrence of the ‘I’ notion, in reference to the specific concept of ahantdcamatkara. 
YR will take it up again, with the notion of ahampratiti, while commenting on PS 8, ‘aham’ 
as a full-fledged notion is to be found in YR ad 30 and in ka. 47-50. Cf. IPK 15, 11, 
according to which the difference between consciousness and the crystal is that the latter, 
unlike the former, being lifeless (jada), cannot be aware of the reflections of which it is the 
substratum. Same reasoning in the Samvitprakdga quoted in SpP 4 [= ad 1 4] (Dyczkowski 
SpP: 18): [...] naita@vatd ’sau sphatikah prthan nasty eva ranjakat/ bhdvaripaparityaktd tava 
va nirmald tanuh//, ‘[...] the crystal can never be free of the color [imparted to it by other 
objects] whereas Your pure form [O Lord] is always free of phenomena’ (tr. Dyczkowski 
SamvitprakdSa: 149). As observed by Dyczkowski (SpK: 369, n. 95), the verse is not found 
in the available MSS of the Samvitprakdéa, but is also quoted in the Laksmitantra [LT] (XIV 
8a) in the same form, and as a paraphrase in TA V 154b-155a. 

370Time and space are deemed upddhis. Note the pun on khandand, ‘dividing’ and ‘refuting’. 
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and] the [same] Great Lord that is one’s own Self (sva@tnamahesvara). 
And even others [viz., Buddhists] acknowledge that a cognition [Whose 
content is] variable, although it is [thus] modified by a variety of distinct 
[factors], is, qua immediacy [of perception — sdksdt], one only. 37! 
For instance, as in the Pramdnavarttika: 


The color blue, etc., is a contingent attribute of cognition as 
regards the cognition (vijnadna) [whose content is always] vari- 
able (citra); [as such,] it does not partake of anything else [viz., 
it is itself, and not the color yellow, for instance]; it cannot be 
perceived (differently, viz., as the color yellow]. For [even] 
when [conceptually] separating this [blue from yellow], [the 
cognizer] refers [only] to the thing [i.e., to the concrete unit 
that underlies what he sees in his perception, namely, the color 
blue]. 372 


371 Buddhist logical theory is invoked here, once again represented by Dharmakirti (Pra- 
manavarttika [PV], Pratyaksapariccheda 220), this time explicitly. Similar reasoning is at 
work in TA 1 197 and TAV ad loc. (tr. Silburn, Padoux TA: 115): ‘De méme que pour un ob- 
jet donné, une cruche ou autre chose, la perception globale de l’objet lui-méme, avec toutes 
ses caractéristiques, résulte de l’ensemble, de la réunion de toutes les perceptions séparées 
de chacune de ses qualités — une couleur rouge, par exemple, etc. — de méme, ici, c’est a 
partir de la manifestation partielle des éléments grossiers, etc., [formant la manifestation] 
qu’apparait dans sa totalité I’énergie de Rudra’ [— ‘In the same way as, for a given object, 
a jar, etc., the global perception of the object itself along with all its characteristics, results 
from the whole, from the combination of all the perceptions parted from each of their qual- 
ities — the red color for instance — similarly, here, it is from the partial perception of the 
gross elements, etc., [constitutive of the manifestation) that appears the energy of Rudra in 
its totality’). 

372 Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksapariccheda 220. Again, we are indebted to Prof. E. Steinkell- 
ner for the identification of the quote. The verse here cited is to be taken with the follow- 
ing verse (PV III 221): yad yathd bhdsate jndnam tat tathaivanubhiyate/ iti namaikabhavah 
sydc citrdkdrasya cetasah//. This pair of verses has been variously interpreted by Buddhist 
commentators themselves: among them, Manorathanandin (whom we have followed in our 
translation) and Prajnakaragupta, followed by Masahiro Inami, in an article entitled ‘Non- 
dual Cognition’ to appear in Proceedings of the Fourth International Dharmakirti Conference 
(Vienna, forthcoming), which has been brought to our attention by Prof. Eli Franco, one of 
the editors. Inami translates the verses as follows (cited with the author’s permission): ‘In 
a variegated cognition, a color such as blue, which is a qualifier of the cognition, cannot 
be known to be unaccompanied by other (colors). One who distinguishes it (from other 
colors] is focusing on the (external) objects [not on the cognition) [II] 220]. The cognition 
is experienced exactly in the manner in which it appears. Therefore, the variegated image 
in cognition should be singular (or, as suggested by Eli Franco: ‘the cognition which has 
a variegated form is singular (viz., it is the cognition which is said to be singular, not the 
form)’) [III 221)’. The major difference of interpretation relates to the term ananyabhak, 
which Inami subordinates in idea to the following compound, asakyadarsanah, understand- 
ing it (as it were) as expressing the content of that ‘cognition’ that is impossible — ‘cannot 
be known [dys- here understood as jrid-] to be unaccompanied by other [colors]’ — whereas 
we have related it to the verse’s subject, jridnopadhih, as, apparenuy, does Manoratha also. 
However that may be, the understandings of verse 220 are not that different as to the point 
that YR wants to make: even the most notorious partisans of multiplicity — the Buddhists — 
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Moreover, space and time are [here] postulated [by the objector] as 
diversifying the free, all-encompassing Knower (jnatr), whose nature is 
only consciousness (cidekavapus). How could they serve to delimit [viz., 
serve as a qualification of] 3”2 such a Lord, persisting as they do [within 
him] only as aspects of his playful effulgence (samulldsaka) that results in 
the variety of his forms and actions? 374 

Here it should be kept in mind that, had space and time ever existed as 
different from [i.e., independent of] consciousness, only then, would [your 
objection] have been valid: [viz., that our assertion, namely, that the Lord 
is one and many, entails] the attribution of contradictory properties [to 
one and the same object] — an attribution which is itself a creation of that 
consciousness. 

[Rather,] since their own existence [viz., the existence of space and 
time] is established only by the Light of consciousness (samvitprakd§a), it 
is thereby established that the [Lord], although having a multiple nature, 
is the same unique Great Lord, whose form is consciousness (cinmurti). 37° 

Had difference [viz., manifoldness] been a [real] property, ?”° it would 
have been difficult to refute (the objection of] the attribution of contra- 
dictory properties [to one and the same object]. 


Karika 7 


But, [objects the purvapaksin,] the notion has been admitted (by you) that 
there is but one cognizer, whose essence is consciousness, and also that 
{such a subject], having now assumed [the shape of] bodies, faculties and 
worlds, becomes multiple. If that is indeed the case, then, that one cog- 
nizer should perish once his body, etc., is destroyed, and he should origi- 
nate once his body, etc., comes into being. 

Similarly, that [universal subject] is variously delimited with respect 
to each and every cognizer in accordance with the six ‘modifications of 
becoming’ — birth, existence, etc. And it is that (universal subject, in the 
form of the] Lord who enjoys heaven and hell, according to the variety of 
his actions, whether meritorious or unmeritorious. All this being so, how 


accept that what appears to the mind, inevitably, as multiple must be cognized, insofar as it 
is cognized, in a cognition that is in some sense one, momentary though it may be. Whether 
that ‘unity’ be predicated of the cognition itself (as per Prajnakaragupta), or of the ‘object’ of 
cognition — viz., the color blue, that cannot be anything but itself, insofar as it is understood 
as a component of that object — (as per Manorathanandin), the principle is established that 
the ‘one’ and the ‘many’ may, or do, coexist. On the context of such a statement in this work 
of Buddhist logic, see also Vetter 1964: 66-71. 

373 yyavacchedaka. 

374Cf. again IPK II 1, 4-5. 

375Silburn translates cinmurti as ‘pure spiritualité’ (‘pure spirituality’). 

376bhedadharme, scil. sati. 
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can it be said that Siva has an absolute nature (svasvartipa)? The master 
responds to these objections by means of an example: 


7. As when the water moves, the moon [reflected there] seems to 
move, and when the water is still, seems to be still, so it is with this 
Self, the Great Lord, [when reflected] in the host of bodies, faculties 
and worlds. ?7” 


Just as, where a course of water is moving, the ‘cool-rayed orb’, that 
is, the physical moon, which, in reality, is situated in the sky and of it- 
self does not move, but has even so descended [in appearance] onto the 
flowing water, moves, goes forth, as it were, so too, at the same moment, 
elsewhere, where the pond of water is motionless, that very ‘cool-rayed 
orb’ becomes still, as it were [i.e., there reflected, appears to be still]. 

Thus the moon is imagined in both ways [as both moving and still] 
by all cognizers, though it cannot in fact be so [that is, the moon neither 
moves nor is still: such predicates belong to the water only]. 

Nor is it the case that time and space, which pertain properly to the 
water, affect (paramrs) the nature of the moon, that is, its remaining in 
the sky, as differentiating factors; only water as such is so [affected by the 
differentiation brought about by time and space]. 

Moreover, since difference — as exemplified by the mobility or immo- 
bility that affect the orb of the moon but properly belong to the water in 
which the moon is reflected (pratibimbita) — is merely phenomenal, 378 to 
that extent, the moon suffers no harm at all in its essential nature, whether 
it be reflected in the water of the Ganges or whether it descends onto [viz., 
is reflected on the surface of] slime. 

So it is with this Self that has the nature of consciousness, [though 
it appears] to be born or to perish when are born or perish the host of 
bodies, faculties and worlds it has itself created. But this is only the 


377Cf. APS 17, evidently followed here by our author — although its first hemistich is 
slightly different, as the sun is there mentioned rather than the moon. As the moon does not 
depend for its existence upon the water in which it is reflected, so the Lord does not depend 
upon the play of differentiation. It is diversity that fluctuates, not the Lord. Silburm translates 
bimba by ‘reflet’ (‘reflection’), and omits iva. Our translation is based on the commentary, 
which develops the meaning of iva, and clearly distinguishes bimba from pratibimba ‘reflec- 
tion’. In fact, the logic of the complete simile requires to understand himakarabimbam as the 
‘orb of the moon’, instead of the ‘reflection of the moon’, as does Silburn, for what has to be 
demonstrated is the absolute, eternal, nature of the Lord, or Self. Thus the complete simile 
is to be understood as follows: the moon stands for the Lord, or the Absolute, its reflection 
for the limited Self, water for the phenomenal world. Cf. SpP 3 (p. 13), in the context of 
the discussion on avasthds: vellatsu pratibimbesu jalaspandanuvartisu/ yathendor na kriyavesas 
tathd ‘tra paramatmanah//, ‘Although its moving reflections dance in consonance with the 
vibrations of water, the moon does not indulge in any action. Likewise, here, the supreme 
Self [remains constant in the midst of change)’. 

378 yyavahryate — or ‘is merely a convention of language’ — i.e., we say ‘the moon shimmers 
[on the water)’, but this is just a way of talking. 
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practice [i.e., the understanding] of those who are deluded (vyamohita) 
by maya in this phenomenal world, 3”? just as happens when the moon [is 
reflected) in water. For it is not possible that the Self be born or that it 
die. 

As it has been said in the revered Gita: 


He is not born, nor does he ever die;/ Nor, having come to 
be, will he ever more come not to be./38° Unborn, eternal, 
everlasting, this ancient one/ Is not slain when the body is 
slain. 3°) 


379 wwavahara — see n. 659. Note that BhGBh II 20 (BhG II 20 being quoted subsequently 
in YR’s commentary) refers to this conventional but erroneous understanding of things: ity 
ucyate loke (see note below). 

380The phrase ndyam bhitvd bhavitd va na bhiyah has been variously interpreted. See, 
among others, Lévi, Stickney BhG (borrowed by Silburn PS: 65): ‘n’ayant jamais été et 
n‘allant étre encore’ (— ‘neither having ever been, nor being about to be again’), and Edger- 
ton BhG: ‘Nor, having come to be, will he ever more come not to be’, who translate the sen- 
tence as it is, ina linear way. $’s commentary reads (with the ambiguity on bhavitd/abhavita 
allowed by sandhi): ndyam bhitva bhavitd [and ‘bhavitd] vd na bhiyah, glossed as follows, in 
terms of a complex analysis of the syntax: na ayam bhiatvd abhavitd bhityah, na va na bhitva 
bhavitd bhityah, ‘It is not that, having been, [the Self] will cease to be thereafter (viz., the or- 
dinary definition of death], nor that, not having been, will it be thereafter [viz., the ordinary 
definition of birth)’. Thus ndyam bhutva bhavitd vd na bhuyah is a way of emphasizing and 
unpacking the first statement — na jdyate mriyate vd kaddcit — by making it clear that this 
Self is beyond temporality, i.e., beyond the sequentiality hinted at here by the double use 
of the absolutive and of the periphrastic future — although one has to be suspicious of this 
interpretation, for abhavitd cannot be a periphrastic future, according to Paninean grammar. 
The negative form of such a future would be na bhavitd (see Renou 1968: §134, for some ex- 
ceptions). For this reason, Edgerton finds $’s explanation implausible. $’s commentary is the 
following: yasmd@d ayam dund bhitva bhavakriyam anubhiya pascad abhavitd ‘bhavam ganta 
na bhiyah punas tasman na mriyate/ yo hi bhitva na bhavitd sa mriyate ity ucyate loke, ‘Since it 
is not that this Self, after having come into being, i.e., after having experienced the process 
of existence, will thereafter cease to be, i.e., will thereafter (bhiiyah = punah) become non- 
existent, therefore it does not die. [For] in common parlance, the one who ceases to be after 
coming into being is said to die’. vasabdan nasabdac cayam atmabhiutva va bhavita dehavan na 
bhayah punas tasman na jayate/ yo hy abhitva bhavitd sa jdyata ity ucyate/ naivam aGun@/ ato na 
jdyate, ‘Or, from the use of the words vd and na, [it is to be understood that) unlike the body, 
this Self does not again come into existence after having been non-existent (thus, on this 
second level of the meaning, the second na negates bhitvd with the sense of abhutva]. There- 
fore it is not born. [For] the one who comes into existence, after having been non-existent, 
is said to be born. The Self is not like this; therefore it is not born’. Cf. AG’s commentary 
on the same passage, where the exegete proves to be a more scrupulous grammarian than 
§, although he offers essentially the same explanation: na jayate mriyate vd kaddcit/ etad eva 
sphutayati — nayam bhitveti/ ayam atma na na bhitva bhavitapi tu bhiitvaiva/ ato na jayate na 
ca mriyate / yato bhitva na na bhavitdpi tu bhavitaiva/, ‘ “Neither is this (Self) ever born nor 
does it ever die”. He explains this by the words “ndyam bhutva [etc.]”. This Self, not having 
not become, will exist — in other words, it has ever been; thus it neither is born nor does it 
die; (mutatis mutandis) since it has become, it will not not be — in other words, it will ever 
be’. 

381BhG I 20 (tr. Edgerton — as are all translations from BhG cited here, unless otherwise 
specified). § comments upon these attributes: since birth is denied, the Self is unborn (aja); 
since perishability, i.e., death, is denied, it is eternal (nitya); since change in the form of 
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Therefore this Self, the Great Lord, free [ever autonomous], whose 
nature is the awareness (pratyavamarsa) that all the universe is his own 
Self, ever persistent 38 as the principle of experience itself [at the heart] 
of all cognizers is in fact nothing but his own absolute nature, whatever 
[limiting] condition 33 may appear or disappear. 

It is precisely the universal mastery (mahesdnatva) of the conscious 
principle (samvittattva) that enables accomplishment of (what is other- 
wise] difficult to construe (durghatakarin); for, although [, in conformity 
with this principle, the Lord] enjoys in innumerable ways all the goods of 
heaven and all the evils of hell, having accepted [freely] the condition of 
fettered subject, at the same time, he remains identical with his essence *°4 
which is consciousness, because he is the principle of experience itself in 
each and every [percipient subject] (sarvanubhavitrta) [that is, that makes 
possible the experience of anything at all]. 

Or rather, if the state of being fettered — determined by its condition of 
bondage, and exemplified when we experience merit and demerit, heaven 
and hell, hunger and thirst, etc. — is illumined (prakdsita) by the self- 
illuminating (svatmaprakdsa) Lord and recognized (paramrsta) [by him], 
only then does it attain its being [viz., exist] in [the Lord’s] own Self, 
as stated above. 78 Otherwise this state of being fettered simply doesn’t 
exist, 35° 

How then can it be said that the Great Lord that is one’s own Self suffers 
loss of his true nature? 3°” 


decay is denied, it is everlasting (SaSvata); since change in the form of growth (opposed to 
decay) is denied, it is said to be ‘ancient’ (purdna), and as such evernew, everfresh, free 
from any accretion. Let us recall the traditional etymology of purdna: purd navam bhavati 
ia purdnam, ‘what formerly was new, is ancient’ and: pura adhund ca navam eva, ‘purdna is 
that which formerly was new and is new to-day’ (see YR ad 1, who comments upon anddi 
by purdna). Finally, in the last statement: ‘this Self is not destroyed [or ‘killed’ (hanyate), 
‘slained’, as Edgerton translates), when the body is destroyed’, hanyate is to be understood 
as ‘transformed’, in order to avoid a tautology with mriyate in the first line. Thus this last 
statement works as a conclusion: in this verse, all six kinds of transformation seen in the 
world are denied with respect to the Self. 

382 prathamdna — lit., ‘expanding’. 

383 qyastha — those states and processes which differentiate him as a limited soul: birth, 
existence, etc., and being gods, men, animals, etc. 

384Tit., ‘is not other than his essence’. 

385Cf. YR ad 1, 5 and 6. 

386 nihsvabhava eva — lit., ‘is simply devoid of any proper nature’. The rationale here is that 
of the dbhdsavdda, and is characteristic of the Saiva system: only that exists which shines, 
i.e., only that exists which is known to us (see n. 265). Likewise, the condition of fettered 
subject does not exist independently of consciousness: it exists only when apprehended as 
such. 

387 syaripavipralopa — same term in YR ad 6. The same rationale again is developed as in 
YR ad 6: how can that which is itself dependent alter the nature of that on which it depends? 
Hence bondage itself does not provide a valid argument for the ptirvapaksin whose position 
is that Siva, as pasu in bondage, cannot be of an absolute nature. Whatever is bondage is 
known to be bondage, its existence depends upon the Self as knower. Therefore, whatever 
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In every wise, only the thing, such as the body, that has been created 
[by the Lord] can be subject to destruction or generation; never can cre- 
ation or destruction be attributed to the eternal Lord who is consciousness. 

Thus, the unitary Self, being at the heart of the multiplicity of forms 
thanks to the distinction [freely projected by the Self] between what is to 
be known and him who knows, is at the same time what there persists, as 
the principle of unity [that obligatorily subtends that very multiplicity], 
inasmuch as it is the principle of experience itself that is at the heart of 
every percipient subject (that is, that makes possible the experience of 
anything at all]. 

Therefore, the nondualistic doctrine (advayavada) remains intact. 78° 


Karika 8 


Even so, [the following objection has been raised:] — if indeed, as you 
have proclaimed — in keeping with both reasoning and traditional scrip- 
ture — this Self of all things, on whose nature depends the phenomenal 
display of the universe, is ultimately nothing but universal consciousness 
(samvit) and if it manifests (avabhdsa) all things in consequence of the 
fact that consciousness is everywhere, °°? why then is [that universal con- 
sciousness] not observed even in the lump of clay, for [, according to you, 
the lump] is not therefrom to be differentiated, as far as its essence is 
concerned? 

And if you accept [even the nonsensical view that it is present even ina 
lump of clay], then the [conventional] repartition [of entities] 7% accord- 
ing to sentiency and insentience, which is so evident, cannot be explained, 
inasmuch as worldly practice is based on the distinction between sentient 
and insentient. How can that (difficulty) be [overcome]? 

Answering that objection, the master says: 


8. Just as Rahu, although invisible, becomes manifest when 
interposed upon the orb of the moon, *”! so too this Self, although 
[invisibly] present in all things, becomes manifest in the mirror of 


depends upon the Self, that cannot delimit the Lord as supreme Knower, or foundational 
consciousness, which is essentially one. 

388The absoluteness of the universal Self cannot be denied. The infinite variety of limited 
selves is but its reflection in the water — flowing or still — of the phenomenal world. 

389See PS 44 and 49, and YR ad 58. 

3% vyavasthd. 

391 According to the tenets of Indian astronomy, Rahu, the so-called planet (graha) causing 
lunar eclipses, is visible only when he crosses the moon; otherwise, he is invisible. To become 
visible, Rahu, like consciousness, requires then a concrete substratum. Since eclipses are 
harmful, Rahu is considered a demon, thus completing the image. 
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the intellect, °°? by securing [similarly] a basis in external objects. 39° 


Although wandering everywhere in the sky, °*4 [the demon of the ec- 
lipse) Rahu is not perceived. Nevertheless, at the time of a [lunar] eclipse, 
he is clearly visible, appearing to us as if situated upon the form [viz., the 
orb] of the moon, [such that people say:] ‘This is Rahu’. 

Otherwise, although present [in the sky], it is as if [Rahu] were not 
present among the host of planets. 

Likewise [i.e., as in the example], here also [i.e., in the thesis to be ex- 
emplified], this Self, although intrinsically persisting as the inmost core 
of all beings, is not observed as such by anyone, for what is apprehended 
is apprehended only in immediate perception, where it takes a form indis- 
tinguishable from one’s own experience. 77° 

Moreover, when [this Self] becomes a matter of awareness ?”° in the 
[cognitive] experience of the ‘first person’ (ahampratiti), namely, [in the 
‘I’ that subtends the predicate in expressions] such as ‘I hear [sounds]’ 297 
— an experience that occurs to every cognizer endowed with a subtle 


392 dhimukura is glossed as buddhidarpana, which itself is glossed as pratibhamukura; same 
term in YR ad 77. The visible ‘reflection’ of the universal consciousness in the ‘mirror of the 
intellect’ is commonly considered by all the Vedantas to be the ‘I-notion’ or personified ‘ego’ 
(ahankdra); on pratibhd, see n. 557. 

393 visayasrayanena is glossed by sabdddivisayasvikdrena, ‘by apprehending objects of sense 
such as sound’. The Self is apprehended only in course of the cognitive process, that is, 
when it is reflected in the mirror of the intellect, for, in statements such as ‘I hear a sound’, 
‘I’ stands for the Self/consciousness, even though this ‘I’ represents but the limited self. This 
amounts to saying that universal consciousness, although all-pervasive, becomes manifest 
in the puryastakapramédry only, i.e., in the finite being endowed with subtle body, as will 
be further explained by YR. This puryastaka is the aggregate of the five tanmdtras, here 
termed visayas, and the three constituents of the antahkarana (buddhi, manas, ahankdra) — 
thus meriting its name, ‘octad in the fortress’, viz., the eightfold, or eight-factored, sub- 
tle body within the gross body, itself seen as the ‘fortress’ of the purusa. The list of eight 
constituents of the puryastaka differs from text to text, cf. B&R, s.v. (which quotes a medi- 
cal text): bhuténdriya/mano/buddhi/vadsana/karma/vayu, and, as the eighth, avidyd; see also 
Torella IPK: 204-205. The puryastaka is responsible for the pasu's experience, or cognition, 
formed of the complex of objects (visaya) and their corresponding faculties of cognition (jnd- 
nendriya), through which the limited cognizer comes to know himself as ‘I’ in virtue of the 
experience: ‘I hear a sound’. On tanmdatras and jndnendriyas, see n. 399; on puryastaka, see 
PS 92-93 and n. 1316; also SpK III 17-18, and Ksemaraja ad loc., who explains the process 
of transmigration whose main impetus are the samskaras deposited in the puryastaka. 

394 Gkasadesa. 

395YR perhaps wishes us to understand here that the Self is not apprehended (though 
present) because it has clothed itself in the multiple forms of common experience; it is indeed 
the Self that one apprehends (what else could one apprehend!), but one is unaware that this 
is the case inasmuch as mundane consciousness has rendered the Self “invisible” behind the 
multiplicity that characterizes every act of ordinary awareness. 

3% visayo bhavati. 

397 Second occurrence of the ‘I’-notion in YR’s commentary. 
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body (puryastakapramatr) *?8 whenever objects of sense such as sound, 9” 
viewed as*” objects to be known *®! are apprehended in the mirror of 
intellect (buddhidarpana), or, in the mirror of intuition (pratibh@mukura) — 
then, that same Self, its form now fully manifest, 4°? is apprehended also 
in [the object before us] the lump of clay, etc., as that whose nature it is 
to apprehend [that lump): there also the inherent Self becomes manifest 
(prakdsate), that is, is perceived by all as one and the same as their own 
particular experience. 

[Nevertheless,] even though [consciousness] is there in the lump of 
clay, etc., it is widely taken (prathate) as not being there, in virtue of [the 
clay’s] abounding in tamas, just like Rahu in the sky. 4° 

Thus, among the host of entities that are nothing but semblances of 
himself * [viz., aspects of universal consciousness], the Lord, by his 
power of differentiation (maydsakti), *°> turns some into cognizers, who, 
anointed with the unction of conditional [or temporary] ipseity (ahan- 
ta), *°® take on the form of subtle bodies though they are (to him] but 


398This is a definition of the pasupramdr, since it is the puryastaka, or ‘subtle body’, that 
carries the Self or the Soul from one birth to another, that is, from one body to another. As 
such it is also called dtivahika; see n. 738. 

399 In SAamkhya as well as in the Saivism of Kashmir, the five tanmdtras (defined in PS 21) — 
sound, etc. — are the subtle objects (visaya) of the five jnanendriyas respectively — hearing, 
etc. — (PS 20). Both the jidnendriyas and the tanmatras proceed from the antahkarana, and 
especially from the ahankara, for the jranendriyas, realized in the form ‘I hear’, necessarily 
refer to an ‘I’ (YR ad 20). The tanmdvas do the same ‘due to the inevitable interrelation of 
the object with the subject’ (YR ad 21). 

400 wavasthd — see n. 406. 

40! Starting with the conjunction of objects and sense-organs, this process of cognition aims 
at establishing a determinate cognition (nifcaya) — which is the function of buddhi (PS 19) 
— which leads one to become aware of one’s self as the subject of the experience: objectivity 
becomes the pretext for an awareness of one’s own subjectivity, although it is yet but limited, 
deserving to be termed egotistical ‘conceit’ (abhimdna), an adulteration of essential I-ness, 
or ipseity (ahantd). On speculations about this process, and the functions which it implies, 
see PS 19; also YR ad 94-95, which, through a striking description of the dysfunction of 
antahkarana and bdhyakaranas at the moment of death, is very useful for understanding 
their role in the cognitive process. 

402 sthitah san sphutaripah. 

403amas is darkness, lethargy, as well as metaphorical darkness, ignorance. Clay is not a 
cognizer, in the absence of a subtle body. Consciousness may be there, but is not experienced, 
and therefore not experienced by others, except by a jndnin, one enlightened. 

404 syatmakalpa. 

405First occurrence of this notion, as such (and not as tattva, or as anda), that is, as the 
power of the Lord to manifest himself as the entirety of diversity. 

406 ghantavyavastharasabhisikta. For vyavasthd as a technical term in traditional usage, see 
Renou 1942, s.v. The term is used in relation to certain rules whose “optionality” is not 
general, but is rather determined by accompanying circumstance (cf. P. 1 1, 34). For in- 
stance, the difference between ‘one may substitute saccharine for sugar at any time’ and 
‘when taking coffee, you may use sugar; otherwise, saccharine’. In our present usage, the 
term perhaps signifies that what is at issue is conditioned — by “facts”, by ordinary usage — 
and is in no wise predetermined; as such, it is subject to the complex of spatio-temporal con- 
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elements to be known. 

And [mutatis mutandis] he turns some into objects fit to be cognized — 
in reference to which, the well-established practice of differentiation °°” 
whereby, on the one hand, sentient entities are stipulated and, on the 
other, insentient, is quite well founded. 

Thus, because it is a mere object of cognition, the lump of clay, etc., is 
insentient, whereas the cognizer endowed with a subtle body, because he 
is a cognizer, is sentient. 

But, ultimately, from the point of view of the Supreme Lord, no usage 
distinguishes the sentient from the insentient. *°° 


Karika 9 


Now, one may object: — if in the intellect (buddhi) of all cognizers there 
exists this vibration (prasphurana) of their proper Self without any distinc- 
tion, then why may not all of them become knowers of their proper Selves 
(svatmavid)? Or let us suppose them not endowed with such knowledge 
[viz., that of the Self], there being no basis for any distinction [among 
knowers). 4°? 

Yet, even at the level of phenomenal existence, there are some who, 
having attained the knowledge of their proper Self (svatmajndna) are liber- 
ated while still living [in a physical body] (jivanmukta), and are endowed 
with omniscience and omnipotence; *!° and there are some who are wor- 
thy of attaining the knowledge of their proper Self and are desirous of 
making the ascent, 4!! whereas others, lacking the knowledge of their own 


ditions. The same image of royal consecration — lit., an ‘aspersion’, a ‘sprinkling’ (abhiseka) 
of water mixed with a few ingredients — occurs in YR ad 31. Consecration (abhiseka), thus 
used analogically, is a topos; cf. SpN I 8, in the context of a discussion on the sense-organs: 
ahantdrasaviprunabhisekdd acetano ‘pi cetanatdm dsd@dayatyeva, ‘The insentient [group of the 
senses] itself may acquire sentiency provided it is consecrated by the drops of the unction 
of ipseity’. And SSV II 8: sarvair yat pramdytvendbhisiktam sthilasiksmddisvaripam sariram 
tat [...] havih, ‘The body, whether gross or subtle, etc., that all beings consecrate (abhisikta) 
“Subject”, is the oblation [...)’. 

407 bhedavyavahara. 

408The passage concerns two issues: it justifies ordinary usage (vyavahdra), which goes 
against that of the doctrine, and sets it aside, for, as it is the case with the other Advaitas, 
ordinary usage cannot apply to the Absolute. 

409The two branches of the dilemma are: since the Self/consciousness is all-pervasive, either 
every pramdaty must immediately know that Self, or no pramdty can possibly exist, for no 
distinction can be imagined that would distinguish that pramaty from any other. All are 
jndnins, or none are. How then can one justify a hierarchy of pramatys? 

410See PS 96. 

411 Gruruksu — see PS 97-102. 
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Self, are tightly fettered by the chains*!* of actions good and evil that 
occasion merit and demerit, and are bound to transmigrate. How can this 
be consistent? 

So, keeping all these objections in mind, the master explains in re- 
sponse that the grace (Saktipata)*!3 of the Supreme Lord is without re- 
striction 4!4 [that is, is not bestowed in virtue of any qualification, moral 
or immoral, on the part of the donee): 


9. As a face is reflected clearly in a mirror free of dirt, so does this 
[Self] become manifest, being nothing but radiance, in the ‘intellect- 
principle’, made pure by Siva’s grace. 


[The comparison may be developed through the following example:] 

In a mirror free of dirt, a face appears *!° (clearly], is endowed with its 
various qualities of form, etc., that are not different [from those of the face 
itself], for there is no area [of the face] that the mirror free of dirt doesn’t 
capture. *!© On the contrary, in a dirty mirror, the face, even though it 
may have an extraordinary excellence, appears (prakdsate) altered due to 
the tarnishing force [of the mirror]. 


412The term nigada refers to the heel chains of an elephant or to a noose that snares the 
feet of an animal, throwing him down. The pasu, or fettered soul, is, analogically, such an 
animal. 

“I3Lit., ‘the “fall”, that is, the conveyance [from above] of energy, its descent’; first oc- 
currence of the notion in the karikads; see YR ad 18, PS 64-66, and 96. Siva is seen as 
pancakrtyavidhayin (cf. PH mangaldcarana), endowed with five cosmic functions (kytya): cre- 
ation (srsti), sustenance (sthia), dissolution (samhyui, or dhvamsa) — three functions accepted 
by all Indian philosophical systems that postulate the world as created — as well as obscu- 
ration (tirodhdna, or nigraha), and grace (anugraha, or Saktipata) — two additional functions 
that are postulated by Advaita systems in general. These two functions, or energies/powers 
(spoken of as tirodhdnasakti and anugrahasakti) respectively explain bondage — the manifes- 
tation of Siva as the host of the sentient limited souls and the insentient objects of the world 
— and liberation. Cf. TA XIV 24, where the paricakytyas are enumerated. 

414 vigmikhala — see YR ad 96. Note the play on the words: nigada/vigpikhala. vispnkhala, 
whose literal meaning is ‘lacking a chain’, viz., ‘unfettered’, ‘unbound’, ‘unrestrained’, has 
here the derived meaning of ‘unconditioned’ (see, infra, the second quotation in YR ad loc.). 
The question will be taken up again in ka. 82, where the notion of ritual adhikdra is ques- 
tioned, as well as in karikas 96-102. Analogous formulation in TA I 185: nairmalyam samvi- 
das cedam purvabhydsavasdd atho/ aniyantresvarecchata ity etac carcayisyate//, ‘Conscious- 
ness’ absence of defect is due either to prior practice (in former lives, adds JR], or to the 
unrestrained will of the Lord; this will be examined [in the thirteenth chapter, adds JR)’. 
Whereas the jivanmukta is described in ka. 96, ka. 97 evokes the videhamukta who is lib- 
erated immediately after the existence in which he has striven for liberation. The different 
types of the yogabhrasta, those ‘fallen from the path of yoga’ (or ‘from discipline’) are also 
described: one who will strive for liberation within the span of two births, separated by a 
stay in ‘worlds of enjoyment’ (ka. 98-99); and one whose liberation will take place also after 
two births, but after a much longer stay in divine worlds (ka. 100-102). 

4‘'Scakdsti glosses vibhdti in the karika; cf. KAU II 2, 14-15, quoted n. 265, which contrasts 
vibhad and bhdti, vibhati meaning ‘to shine in reflection’. 

416 svikr — lit., ‘make its own’, ‘appropriate’. 
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Moreover, the dirty mirror is not able to capture those qualities, such 
as they are. Rather, the man whose face is reflected there feels ashamed 
of himself while contemplating his altered face, affected as it is by the 
tarnishing force [of the mirror], etc., and he thinks: ‘my face is deformed’. 

In the same way, the Self of some few cognizers whose present birth 
is the last is reflected (avabhdsate, lit., ‘is resplendent’) in the mirror of 
intuition, in proportion to the sum of attributes, such as omniscience, with 
which it is endowed — for that mirror has been cleansed by Siva’s grace 
— [Siva being none other than] one’s own Self, for that [Self] is radiance 
(bhadrupah) — whose very form is radiance, namely, Light itself. 

[‘Cleansed’ means] made clear by the complete removal of the la- 
tent dispositions (vdsana) left by the impurities of deeming oneself finite 
(anavamala), of regarding the world as objective (mdyiyamala), of suppos- 
ing oneself the agent of actions (karmamala). 4!” 

By the term descent (“pdta) is here evoked the effulgence of the rays 
of the energy (sakti’), [also] termed ‘favor’ (anugraha), that emanate from 
Siva himself. 4!8 

These few alone, though descended into the world of transmigration, 
are, for all intents and purposes, liberated (muktakalpa), for their own 
nature has become co-extensive with their proper [or ‘universal’] Self. 4'9 
They are thus possessed of excellence. 

The Self of some others, though endowed with radiance, that is, though 
{in reality] illumined (bhdta), remains, for all intents and purposes, as 
if unillumined (abhata), due to its impurity, inasmuch as the intellect- 
principle (buddhitattva) has been veiled by the impurities of deeming one- 
self finite, of regarding the world as objective, of supposing oneself the 
agent of actions deriving from the Supreme Lord’s energy of obscuration 
(tirodhadnasakti). On this account, these [others] are called ‘tethered’ [an- 
imals, pasu) and ‘bound to transmigrate’ (samsarika). 

And still others are cognizers desirous of ascending, because of the con- 
junction of both energies [that of obscuration and that of grace, bestowed 
on them by the Lord). 

Thus, in all such cases, the variation in [the Lord’s] grace may be pre- 


417 The translation reflects, for these three notions, the same point of view, which is that 
of the fettered subject; the three ‘stains’ are certainly erroneous but at the same time are 
voluntary, imposed on ourselves by ourselves, and by no other, of whatever sort; see n. 317, 
an hypothesis on the correspondence of the three malas with three forms of being: sacttd, 
bhavatd, bhavanakarytd. See PS 24 for a complete exposition of the malas. 

418Cf. another definition of Saktipdta in YR ad 96. 

4!9Lit., ‘due to the extension of their own nature into their proper Self (svatmasvanipa- 
prathanat). These are the jivanmuktas further described in PS 96 and YR ad loc. Same 
statement, but in negative form, at the end of the passage, which deals with the opposite 
figure of the pasu: ‘on account of this [power], they wander (samsaranti) through this [cycle] 
again and again, engaged in good and bad actions, enjoying pleasure and pain, etc., for their 
own nature has not become co-extensive with their [universal] Self (svasvanipdprathands)’. 
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sumed as one of the following types: sometimes intense (tivra), sometimes 
feeble (manda), sometimes even more feeble (mandamandatara), etc. 42° 

Accordingly, there is no action — whether it be meditation (dhyana), 
silent (or whispered) recitation (japa), etc., or sacrifices such as horse sac- 
rifice, or anything else, all of which arise from the power of causal con- 
straint [of the Lord] that is included in his power of differentiation — 
which may cause the liberation (mocana) of the Self. For nothing that is 
based on difference is suited to serve as means to that [liberation, viz., 
identity with the Self], since the Self has passed beyond maya. 42! 

As it has been sung: 


Not by the Vedas, nor by austerity,/ Nor by gifts or acts of 
worship,/ Can I [be seen in such a guise,/ As thou hast seen 
Me] ; 422 


Therefore, accordingly, the favor of the Supreme Lord is the only gen- 
uine (akrtrima) cause [of liberation for] those whose intellects are worthy 


420‘vVariation in (the Lord’s} grace’ here refers, not to to differing intensities of the Lord’s 
grace, but to the levels of receptivity of the adept. Similarly, the same fire will have quite 
different effects on dry and wet paper. We have here, admittedly, an explanation of the 
inexplicable: on one hand, divine grace is the same for all, unconditioned (vispnkhala); on 
the other, nevertheless, is observed in the “real” world a hierarchy of subjects, which is a 
function of each subject’s degree of aptitude in receiving that grace. Thus YR distinguishes 
three large categories: on one extreme, the jivanmukta, on the other, the pasu or samsdrin, 
whose submission to worldly concerns makes him insensible to the actions of grace, and be- 
tween these two extremes, the druruksu (or mumuksu), whose efforts toward delivrance open 
him up to the Lord’s grace, but whom diverse factors — his native intelligence, or chance 
interruptions in his practice (see ka. 98-102) — deter from an efficacious and immediate 
reception of grace. We have here another version of the “two truths”: the paramdrthasatya 
and the samvytisatya, transcendent truth, and empirical truth. The distinction between the 
subject destined to liberation and the subject condemned to be reborn is not a function of 
the intention of the god — so says the text cited below by YR himself: ‘As far as the Lord's 
grace is concerned, his intention (dhi) requires nothing [as a precondition], for it proclaims 
his independence (svatantratd) [...]’. There remains the question of the distinction between 
anugrahasakti and arodhdnasaktu. The former is manifested in the form of the ‘descent of en- 
ergy’ (Saktipdta). The second is instrumental in effectuating mdayd, which is responsible for 
the finitude of the samsdrin. But the principle underlying the exercise of either Sakti is the 
sovereign liberty of the Lord. Similarly, the term visrmkhala, applied to Saktipata in the avat., 
may also be understood in this sense: the grace dispensed by the Lord is ‘free’, not merely 
in that it is unconditioned, but also in that it has no other cause than the sovereign liberty 
of the divinity. An explanation that may well be opened to the objection that it explains 
nothing, but to which one might respond that the dogma of the Lord’s liberty is at the very 
heart of Trika doctrine. The same debate, expressed in almost the same terms, occurs in the 
commentary on ka. 96-102; see, esp., the avat. to 96 and 97. 

421Cf. YR ad 18 and 96: ‘the acquisition of the knowledge of one’s own Self has for its 
unique means the favor of the Supreme Lord’. 

422BhG XI 53. Devotion (bhakti) is the unique means, as taught in the following verse: 
bhaktyd tv ananyayd S§akya aham evamvidho ‘rjuna/ jndatum drasfum ca tattvena pravestum ca 
paramtapa//, ‘But by unswerving devotion can/ I in such a guise, Arjuna,/ Be known and 
seen in very truth,/ And entered into, scorcher of the foe’ (BhG XI 54). There is no direct 
commentary of AG on this verse of the Gitd. 
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of it. 
As has been said: 


As far as the Lord’s grace is concerned, his intention requires 
nothing [as a precondition], for it proclaims his independence; 
it is not affected by a trace of cause 42? [associated with it — 
that is, it cannot be construed as the effect of any cause, such 
as the behavior of the worshiper]. 424 


On the other hand, the Supreme Lord’s energy of obscuration is the 
very cause of fettered subjects’ wandering from birth to birth: on account 
of this energy, they wander through this [cycle] again and again, engaged 
in good and bad actions, enjoying pleasure and pain, etc., for their own 
nature has not become co-extensive with their [universal] Self. 

Therefore, although the [absolute] Self is common to all cognizers, 
there are nevertheless two energies, that of favor and that of obscuration, 
of the nature of Light and of non-Light (aprakdsa) [respectively], that are 
causes of the dichotomy between liberation (moksa) and bondage. 

As has been said [by Avadhitasiddha): 


The unobstructed energy (of obscuration] of the one endowed 
with infinite energies binds the ordinary being with the net of 
fetters that is this empirical world. And his other [energy, that 
of grace], after it has severed all [three] strands with the sword 
of knowledge, 42° leads man face to face [with Siva] so that he 
reaches the state of liberation (vimukti). 42° 


423Read kdranakald-aghrata. 

424The source of the quotation has not been found. The doctrine of the Lord’s ‘uncondi- 
tioned’ will suits very well other ideas concerning the dispensing of grace in the Saivism of 
Kashmir. 

425The ‘sword of knowledge’ is a common image. Cf. MBh X 47, 12-15, quoted in BhGBh 
XV 1: etac chittvd ca bhittva ca jndnena paramdsind/ tataf catmaratim prdépya tasmdn navartate 
punah//, ‘Having felled and split this (Tree of material existence) with the great sword of 
knowledge, and thus attaining the bliss of the Self, one does not return from that [bliss]’. 
‘Axe of knowledge’ (jAdnakuthdra) is a variant; cf. YR ad 87-88. 

426 Bhagavadbhaktistotra 17. The verse is also quoted in Srikumara’s commentary on the 
TattvaprakdSa (1 15) of Bhoja. As observed by Gnoli (ibid.: 215), ‘this stotra, as is shown by 
the relatively numerous quotations, must have enjoyed at other times a certain reputation’, 
especially in Kashmirian Saiva circles. In effect Abhinavagupta quotes it (v. 29) in the 
Brhadvimarsini and the Laghuvimarsini, and YR, once more, cites it (v. 21) when commenting 
on PS 27 (see Gnoli, ibid.). According to Gnoli, Avadhitasiddha might have been a native of 
Kashmir, and, having become an authority among Saivas as early as AG's time, might have 
lived there in the 10th or even in the 9th cent. 
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Karikas 10-11 


Having thus accounted for this entirety (idam sarvam) [viz., the universe 
in general], in accordance with scripture, experience and reasoning, *2” 
the master next takes up the world (Jagat) that is internal to the tetrad of 
the spheres of Energy, etc., earlier propounded, which has as its basis the 
thirty-six principles [that will be explained] in the order of their arising. 42° 
But, in anticipation of that, in two karikas, he propounds the cause of the 
cause, namely, the Supreme Siva (Paramasiva), suspended from whom 
that world appears: 42? 


10-11. This world of thirty-six principles is reflected within the 
ultimate principle, 42° which, formed of light, is complete, and is 
supremely blissful on account of reposing in itself; it is suffused with 
the energies of Will, Knowledge and Action, 47! and replete with an 
infinity of [other] energies; it is devoid of all mental constructs, de- 


427That the doctrine can be justified logically is a claim made by all the exponents of non- 
dual Saivism of Kashmir; see, for instance, the first and last karikds of the IPK, viz., IPK 11, 
1: tat pratyabhijidm upapadayami, ‘I will make suitable [to my audience by my exposition] 
(viz., make a suitable exposition of] the [doctrine of] recognition’, and IPK IV 18: isvara- 
pratyabhijneyam utpalenopapadita, ‘This [doctrine of) the Lord’s recognition has been made 
suitable (to the student] [viz., explained suitably] by Utpala’, as well as IPvg IV 16: maya 
yukcinibandhanena hrdayamgamikrtah, ‘(This new path taught by Somananda] I have made it 
attractive [lit., ‘I have caused it to enter the hearts’) by affixing it with arguments (yuka)’. 
Also third mangala verse of the SpN: samyaksuitrasamanvayam [...] tiksnam yuktikatham [...] 
jndtum vanchatha cet [...], ‘If you want to know the exact inter-connexion of the sitras [...], 
accurate exposition of the reasoning [at work, there], etc.’. Recurrently, in all the texts 
of the Trika, argument by reasoning is contrasted with justification by Agamas or appeal 
to personal experience (anubhava), often in the form of the triad: yuktyanubhavdgamasid- 
dhena, yuktyanubhavdgamayuktam, or other variant; see, for instance, YR ad 8 (which omits 
anubhava); avat. ad 104; YR ad 79-80, which adds a fourth term (parisilana, ‘sustained con- 
centration’), as required by context: yuktydgamdnubhavaparisilanena. Even more explicitly, 
Ksemaraja's general avat. ad SpK presents the work as ‘showing the agreement of Agamas, 
experience and reasoning’: dgamdnubhavopapattaikikdram pradarsayan. 

428Cf. YR ad 1, 14 (avat.), 22, 46 (avat.). Note that the word ‘jagat’ (by most accounts, 
derived from the intensive form of gam) suggests the ‘world’ unceasingly moving, finite, and 
full of contrast, as apprehended by our sense-organs; therefore, the “real” world, contrasting 
with the “virtual” world previously described; see n. 465. 

429Same phraseology and same context in IPV 17, 1: api tu samvedanam eva tat tathd cakdsti 
mdm prati bhdti iti pramdtylagnatvat, ‘Moreover, that [object] is consciousness itself, for that 
[object] is inseparable from (lagna, lit., ‘attached to’, ‘hung upon’, ‘suspended from’) the 
experiencing subject [whose experience has always the form): “thus it appears before me.” ’ 
Here, pramaty represents the subject par excellence, as does Paramasiva in YR’s commentary. 

430A similar attempt is made in ka. 43 and 64-66 to understand Paramasiva (or, what 
amounts to the same thing, brahman), through the enumeration of his qualifications. Note 
that the image of the city in the mirror developed in 12-13 is already present here: yat 
paratattvam tasmin vibhati [...] jagat, ‘This world appears in the ultimate principle’. 

431 Silburn translates literally: ‘abondamment pourvu de volonté (icchd), de Conscience 
(samvit) et d’instrument (karana)’. 
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void of dissolution and creation, is pure and is at peace. 4? 


The universe, which will be described as starting from Siva [the first 
among the thirty-six principles] and ending with earth [the last], appears 
(prakdsate) as reposing in him — that is, in him whose nature is such 
as has been described — the ultimate, all-encompassing, Siva-principle 
(Sivatattva). That is to say, though manifesting itself (cakdsat), it is shown 
by reasoning not to be different from that [principle]. Now, as to this 
view, [the following objection may be raised:] 

— [The word tattva is thus derived:] ‘that where the whole (sarva) con- 
sisting of bodies, etc. (scil., faculties and worlds], is spread out (tanyate) 
[is called “tattva”]’; 443 alternatively, because of its ‘extension’ (tanandt), 
it is what ‘extends’ (tat) up until (the world’s) dissolution; “tat-tva” is then 
‘the state or condition of that [extended thing, viz., the ultimate princi- 
ple] » 434 

In either case, the word tattva conveys something insentient. 49° How, 


432Compare PS 11 with APS 25: sarvavikalpanahinah suddho buddho 'jardmarah santah/ 
amalah sakrd vibhdtas cetana dund khavad vyapi//. 

433 Both derivations of the word tattva referred to here by the purvapaksin are from the root 
tan, ‘to spread, extend, expand’. The first, in passive voice, makes tattva an object, an effect 
of the Lord’s activity. However, the word does not designate concrete diversity per se, but 
rather ‘where the entire manifestation is extended’ — the categories whereby the infinite va- 
rieties of phenomena are ordered; tattva is thus a factor of classification (vargikarananimitta), 
an element unifying a collection of distinct entities, as stated in IPV III 1, 2, vol. II: 219: 
yathd girivrksapuraprabhytinam nadisarahsdgarddinam ca pythiviripatvam abripatvam cet, ‘For 
instance, mountain, tree, city, etc., are earth by essence, whereas river, lake, ocean, etc., are 
water by essence’. 

434 Ksemaraja’s definition of tattva in his Svacchandatantroddyota [SvTU) ad SvT IV 241-242 
(vol. II: 74) — the terminology is almost the same — makes YR’s commentary more intelligi- 
ble by adopting the exegetic method associated with niruka: tasya bhavas tananat tattvam iti 
vyutpattyd niruktyd ca, ‘tattva is so called for it is “extension” (tanana), according to etymol- 
ogy (niruktyda); and from the point of view of morphological derivation (vyutpatrya), it means 
the state or condition of that [which “extends” (tat)]’ — that is, tattva is derived from the 
root tan. It is (barely) possible that this tat could have been understood as the root noun of 
the root tan (tanoti), in weak grade (and so shorn of its nasal, cf. ga-ta), with augdgama (that 
is — the stem-extension ¢(uk)), as would be normal after a short vowel (cf. visva-ky-t). See 
also TAV IX 1, vol. IV: 1637: tanoti sarvam iti tat param riipam tasya bhavas tattvam ity arthah, 
‘(The term] tattva is thus explained: [the element] tat means ‘that which extends to every- 
thing’, [namely) the ultimate form [of the universe]; [by affixing thereto the abstract suffix 
-tva, one obtains the sense:] ‘the state (or condition) of that [extended entity (or supreme 
form) — that is, the principle of expansion itself)’. Thus, tattva refers either to classified 
objectivity, or to transcendental subjectivity, although, ultimately, all tattvas are absorbed 
into that wherefrom they proceed, the Supreme Lord, or ultimate principle (paratattva), de- 
fined as ‘that which expands’. See also n. 506. Historical linguistics of the modern sort of 
course does not approve such etymologies, preferring the straightforward derivation tat-tva 
‘this-ness’. 

435 Whether phenomenal category or ultimate principle, tattva is always understood as exist- 
ing in space and time (as paratattva, it ‘expands till dissolution’). As demonstrated elsewhere 
(YR ad 6 and 10-11), spatiality and temporality are insentient, unless taken as the very 
powers of the Lord. So grounded is the objection of the purvapaksin. This ‘extending’ mani- 
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therefore, can it be applied to the Lord, to the Supreme Siva, whose form 
is consciousness (cidrupa)? 

To this objection it may be said in response: — The word tattva, ‘prin- 
ciple’, is employed [by us] only to the extent that a verbal exposition is 
required, for those who need instruction, *°° but truly this word does not 
apply to (the Supreme Siva]. 

Of what sort is this ultimate principle (paratattva) then? It is that 
whose form, whose proper nature, is radiance, is Light: of it the form is 
that of great Light: that is the meaning. 

And, it is complete [or all-encompassing] (paripurna), that is, it wants 
nothing [to complete itself, is free of dependency] (nirdkdnksa). 4°” [In 
this respect, it might be alleged:] — but also are free of dependency such 
things as crystal-gems, mirrors, etc., which are insentient. 

Therefore, the master says: ‘supremely blissful (mahdnanda) on ac- 
count of reposing in itself’, that is, it is endowed with great bliss, with 
supreme felicity, 49° due to the fact that it reposes in its own true nature, 
[informed by] the delight (rasa) that arises from the state of unfragmented 
wonder that is [supreme] ipseity (akhanddhantacamatkara). 49 

Thus, because its essence is supreme, beatific splendor (sphuratta), 
[which needs no other source of light], its difference is [sufficiently] stated 
in respect of inanimate entities such as crystal, which must be illumined 
{from without]. 

Therefore the master says further: ‘suffused with the [energies of] 
Will, Knowledge and Action’. 

The energies of Will, Knowledge, and Action 4*° constitute its nature; 


festation, being nothing but phenomenal plurality, implies that the Lord has abandoned his 
own essential nature, pure consciousness. In this way, plurality implies insentience. 

436Same term and discussion in YR ad 14. 

437Barnett and Silburn translate paripirna as ‘perfect’. But ‘complete’ appears more ap- 
propriate here, in the light of the commentary which explains it as nirakdnksa, ‘desireless, 
wanting nothing [to fill it up, viz., complete]’. The term dkdnksd, ‘expectation’, borrowed 
from grammar, designates that which — like a transitive verb — “expects” a complement 
— its “direct object” — and is therefore in itself incomplete. Commenting upon both ic- 
chdsamvitkaranair nirbharitam and anantasaktiparipirnam, YR again understands the term to 
mean ‘completely filled with innumerable energies’. Same sequence in YR ad 65. 

438His freedom from dependency is not just a negative condition. He is also characterized 
as supreme bliss itself; see Intr., p. 29, and p. 46. 

439Similarly IPK I 5, 11 makes reflective awareness (vimarsa/pratyavamarsa), experienced 
as wonder (camatkdra), the factor distinguishing the Lord or universal consciousness from 
insentient objects such as crystal. Although the latter are colored by objects just as con- 
sciousness is, they are not aware of it. 

440Paramasiva is inseparable from his supreme energy (pardgakti), which is also named 
svatantryasakti, energy of absolute freedom. Since this svadtantryasaka transforms itself into 
icchasaka, jndnasakti and kriyasaku, in succession, Paramasiva may be said to be ‘of the 
nature of the energies of Will (icchd), Knowledge (jidna), and Action (kriyd)’. SpN III 13 and 
SSV III 19, both quoting MVT III 5-13, describe in detail the entire process (see Appendix 9, 
p. 329). 
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it is not the case that it is devoid of energy, and is, as it were, insentient, 
as is maintained by the Santabrahmavadins. 

Moreover, it is replete with an infinity of [other] energies (anan- 
tagakti); 44} 

replete with (pariptimma) — entirely, completely, filled with (purna), 
or permeated by (vyapta)— infinite, uncountable, energies, as manifested 
in (the infinity of] forms that have names, such as ‘jar’, ‘cloth’, etc. And 
these energies take the form of Brahmi, etc., “4? as offshoots of the energies 
of Will, Knowledge and Action, ** and [as denotation] arise from the mass 
[or totality] of sounds (Sabdardsi). 444 These energies beam forth (ullasat) 


441Note that anantasakti was the term used by Avadhitasiddha in the passage quoted 
at the end of the commentary on PS 9. Cf. also SpK I 1, quoted n. 301, in which 
Siva is celebrated as the master of the Wheel of energies. These ‘innumerable (ananta 
or asesa) energies’ are also termed the ‘Wheel of energies’ (Sakticakra), which SpN III 
13, while defining pardvdc, describes as ‘composed of enlargements of the “six paths” 
— [enlarged] by means of innumerable words and objects to which they refer (appear- 
ing and disappearing to the rhythm] of uninterrupted series of manifestation and disso- 
lution [...]’ ({...] svikptdnantavadcyavdcakaripasadadhvasphdramaydsesasakticakrakrodikaran- 
tahkytanihsSesasargapralayddiparampara{[...]). See also PS 47 (and YR ad loc.) and the image 
of the water-wheel. 

442MVT III 14 mentions eight goddesses, or divinized energies (Sakti), presiding over the 
eight groups of phonemes (varga): Mahesi (= MaheSvari), Brahmani (= Brahmi), Kaumari, 
Vaisnavi, Aindri, Yamya, Camunda and Yogisi; on the mdtykds, see also SpP 1 (pp. 11-12). 
But the lists differ according to different texts (see Padoux 1992: 155). SpK III 13 empha- 
sizes, as explained by the Nirnaya, the deluding power of those verbal saktis, responsible 
for the servitude of the pasu, ‘deprived of his might by limited words and ideas’ (samkuci- 
taih Sabdair jfdnaif ca viluptavibhavah). Cf. SSV III 19: [...] praptatatrvo ‘pi pramddyan ma- 
hesyddibhih paSujanadhisthdtrbhutabhir api Sabdadnuvedhadvarena mohyate, ‘Even he who has 
attained (supreme) reality, if inattentive, is confounded (mohyate) by Mahesi and all the 
other presiding deities of fettered subjects, through the medium of words that confound [lit, 
‘pierce’ (scil. ‘destroy’), anuvyadh)’. 

443YR's exposition refers here to the doctrine of phonemic emanation, as developed by SSV 
III 19. The Lord’s svdtantryasaka, seen as pardvdc, supreme Speech, having divided itself 
into the three energies of Will, Knowledge and Action, assumes the forms of vowels and 
consonants. Thus it becomes Matyka, the ‘Mother’ of phonemes, whether uttered or not, 
and presides over the deities, such as MaheSvari, etc., who reign over the eight groups of 
phonemes, also called mdtykds. The name matykd, whether applied to a single entity or to 
many, connotes not only the ‘mother’ of the words, but also of the worlds, inasmuch as the 
multitude of words entails the multitude of objects by them denoted. As shown by MVT III 
5-13 (see Appendix 9, p. 329), Brahmi, etc., seen as energies, spring forth from the triad of 
icchd, jndna and kriya. Similar development in YR ad 64-66; also SSV III 19, TA III 198-200a. 

444SSV II 13 defines the Lord as ‘fabdardsi, mass [lit., ‘heap’, implying an undifferentiated 
totality) of sounds, whose essence consists of a pulsating radiance, the nature of which is 
the reflective awareness of the fullness of the [absolute] “I”, inseparable from the totality of 
the universe’ (bhagavdan Sabdarasih tasya yd sattd asesavisvabhedamayapurndhamvimarsanduna 
sphuratta); tr. Padoux 1992: 307. See also YR ad 64-66, using a similar phraseology. SpV 
IV 21 (= ad III 19, in the textual organization of SpN] (p. 160) makes explicit the rela- 
tionship between the Wheel of energies and sabdardsi: satydtmasvaripapratyabhijndlaksandd 
hetoh cakresvaro bhavet cakrasya prdakpratipdditasthityd cardcarabhdvaparyantena praparicena 
prasrtasya Sabdardsisamutthasya svasaktisamtthasya isvaro ‘dhisthdata, ‘By recognising his true 
essential nature, “He becomes the Lord of the Wheel”, that is, the Lord Who presides over the 
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from it [the ultimate principle], and also achieve rest in it. 44° 

And, thus, it might also be said that, in the Lord, [his energy of abso- 
lute] freedom takes the form of supreme Speech (pardvac). 4*° 

Here, someone may object: — If the ultimate principle [or entity] is of 
the nature of Speech (vac), then, it is constructed mentally inasmuch as it 
is differentiated by means of sounds [or phonemes) [which are voluntary]. 
How can a mental construct (kalpana) be attributed to him who is pure 
Light? 

With the intention of answering this objection, the master says: ‘de- 
void of all mental constructs’. 

[That is,] although of the nature of Speech, the wondrous experience, 
in the supreme cognizer, of supreme ipseity is free from mental constructs 
(nirvikalpa). 

For a mental construct (vikalpa) is characterized by the differentiation 
(apoha) [of a ‘this’) from an ‘other’ [viz., a ‘non-this’) — that is, by the 
postulation of a duality — the jar and the non-jar — which determines 
the jar as distinguished from all that is non-jar. *4” 

But nothing other than Light, which would [necessarily] have the form 
of non-Light, is attested that could serve as a counter-reality “*® to that 
Light — whose very essence is the marvel of supreme ipseity — such that, 
by distinguishing [Light] from that [other entity], its status as a mental 
construct [— as having an alternative 449—] would be established. 4>° 


Wheel or group of His own powers born of the “Mass of sounds” (Sabdarasi) and which, in 
the manner previously described, unfolds through the extending sequence of manifestation 
(praparica) all the way down to the level of animate and inanimate beings’ (tr. Dyczkowski 
IPK: 134); also SpK III 13, which again establishes the sabdardéi as the source of the group 
(or Wheel) of energies: Sabdarasisamutthasya Saktivargasya bhogyatam/ [...] gatah san [...], 
but from the viewpoint of the pasu and not that of the pati, as does SpV IV 21 [= III 19] 
quoted above. 

445Cf. SpN III 13 quoted n. 441. 

446nardvdc, supreme Speech, is the first flutter of consciousness: I am, and I know that I 
am. On the levels of Speech, or of the Word (vdc), see Padoux 1992: 166-222. 

447Cf. IPK I 6, 3, which defines vikalpa in almost the same terms: [...] atadvyapohandt/ 
tanniscayanam ukto hi vikalpo ghata ity ayam, ‘For we call vikalpa the ascertainment of a 
certain thing (tanniscayanam) [e.g.] “jar” arrived at through the exclusion of its opposite 
(atadvyapohanat) [...}’ (tr. Torella IPK: 131). 

448 pratipaksatayd. 

449 vikalpa, here, is used almost punningly: not only ‘mental construct’, but also ‘alternative’ 
(as employed by grammarians and some others). 

450Had there been something like non-Light (aprakdsa), Light (prakdsa) would have been a 
mental construct. But aprakaga becomes prakdSa as soon as one supposes it to be aprakdsa. 
All is Light, and this Light is ultimately pure ipseity, as such free of all mental constructs. This 
discussion echoes, in nearly the same terms, that of IPK I 6 and its vrtti concerning vikalpa, 
while examining ahampratyavamarsa, the reflective awareness ‘I’. See particularly IPK I 6, 
2: bhinnayor avabhaso hi sydd ghatdghatayor dvayoh/ prakdSasyeva nanyasya bhedinas tv ava- 
bhdsanam//, ‘In fact, the manifestation of two things as different would [be limited to, for 
example,] the case of the “jar” (ghata) and the “non-jar” (aghata). There is, however, no man- 
ifestation, as if it were light, of something other [than light)’; and its vytti: prakdsdd dvittyasya 
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If [you, the ptirvapaksin, further allege that] there is an object to be 
distinguished [from Light] that is of the essence of non-Light, and which 
does appear before him whose form is Light itself [— namely, the content 
or object of that Light/consciousness —], then, we reply: how could that 
object serve to delimit‘! that Light, which is [also] that object’s own 
essential nature, inasmuch as that object must have [by your hypothesis] 
the nature of Light [in order that it may be ‘seen’]? Only in terms of 
such [alternativity] could the status [of Light) as a ‘mental construct’ be 
brought out! 

For there is the maxim: 


[...] since [the embodied soul] perceives his identity [with all 
entities) through his awareness (samveda) of them, [there is 


no state, as regards words, meanings or thoughts, which is not 
452 
Siva]. 


And, since nothing appears as contrary [to Light], how then might it 


bhinnasya pratiyogino 'prakdsasamjnasya anavabhasane prakdSetaratvam na syat/ tasya anava- 
bhdse vyapohandyogad vikalpatahdnih//, ‘Otherness with respect to light (prak@Setaratva) is 
not possible, since an opposite reality (pratiyogin), second to and distinct from light, called 
non-light, is not manifested. There being no possibility of exclusion (vyapohandyogat), since 
such an opposite reality does not exist, one cannot, therefore, speak of mental construct 
(vikalpatd) (with reference to ahampratyavamarsa)’ (tr. Torella IPK: 129-131). Note that the 
notion of pratiyogin is based on a technical usage of the Nyaya — where it signifies the term 
to be presumed as the other pole in defining a given relation. For instance, ‘father’ is the 
pratiyogin of ‘son’, in the relation pityputrabhava, as the meaning of this latter term (already 
implicitly relational) presumes reference to a parent, in this case, his ‘father’. 

451 ywavacchedaka — lit., ‘serve as a qualification of. The meaning of the term vyavacchedaka 
is best grasped in the context of the notion of the pratiyogin — for it too is a relational 
term, whose pratiyogin is the vyavacchedya. The relation is that of ‘qualification to thing 
qualified’, understood in a way such that the existence of the one is somehow determined or 
limited by the existence of the other — for example, the ‘Indian cow’ and the ‘dewlap’ (whose 
relationship appears to be without exception, and therefore may serve in a definition), or 
the ‘bird’ and the ‘branch’ (on which it perches, which relationship is merely occasional, and 
therefore serves only to distinguish the bird from other birds). The relation is thus (as are all 
relations) shared by the two relata, and belongs to neither one exclusively, whatever be the 
manner of their coexistence. In the present context, this language is used to emphasize that 
“light” (prakdSa) can have no pratiyogin, and is therefore “unqualified” absolute. Cf. Vamana, 
quoted in SpN II 3-4 (see n. 902). 

452SpK II 3b. The entire text is as follows: yasmdt sarvamayo jivah sarvabhavasamudbhavat/ 
tatsamvedananipena tdddatmyapratipattitah// (11 3) tasmdc chabddrthacintdsu na sdvastha na 
ya Sivah/ bhoktaiva bhogyabhavena sada sarvatra samsthitah// (II 4), ‘The limited individual 
Self/embodied soul (jiva) is identical with the whole universe, inasmuch as all entities arise 
from him, and he perceives his identity (t@ddunya) [with all entities] insofar as he is aware 
(samveda) of them. Therefore, there is no state, as regards words, meanings or thoughts, that 
is not Siva. It is the [Lord] himself as the enjoyer (bhokty) who is, always and everywhere, 
established in and through the objects of enjoyment (bhogya)’. Thus the experienced object 
has an identity of essence with the experiencer. From the PM 60, it may be inferred that the 
famous hemistich (SpK II 4a): tasmdc chabdarthacintdsu na sdvasthd na yd sivah, is borrowed 
from some older texts (anekdmndya); see n. 1028. Cf. TA IV 275a: sarvam sivamayam, and 
avat. ad PS 46. 
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be possible even to ascertain 4°? that there is an object here which, not 
subject to illumination (aprakdsamdna), has the form of its opposite [that 
is, which is different from Light] — whatever that object might be? 

Therefore, the ultimate principle is of an undelimited nature (aparic- 
chinnasvabhava), inasmuch as it is free of all mental constructs, which 
are themselves delimiting factors. 

Therefore, the master says: ‘it is pure’, free of stain, due to the absence 
of the soot-like impurity found in thought-construct. 

Similarly, [the master says: that the ultimate principle is] serene (sdn- 
ta), reposing [ever] in its absolute nature, in unison (sdmarasya) *>* with 
its Sakti, for there is no disturbance (ksobha) arising from the dichotomy 
between the knower and the known. Yet, it does not at all resemble a 
piece of stone [as does the santabrahman of the Advaitins]. 

Moreover, it [the ultimate principle) is devoid of dissolution and 
creation. According to the maxim: 


Once this Self has appeared [, its possibility of not appearing 
is nowhere (— is not possible —), for it is complete], 455 


453cf. IPV I 3, 7 (vol. I: 143): yata esa eva paritas chedandt pariccheda ucyate, tad avabha- 
sanasdmarthyam apohanasaktih, ‘Differentiation (pariccheda) is so called because it cuts [the 
differentiated] off on all sides [from the rest). Hence, what is responsible for the manifes- 
tation [of one object as distinct from the rest] is apohanasgaku [the power of differentiating 
“I” from “this”, i.e., the power of negating the Lord’s essential plenitude)’ (our translation 
borrows from Pandey IPK: 38). On apohanasakti, see n. 314; also GAS XV 15: ayam ghata 
eva iti sarvatmakabhavakhandandsdram vikalpajndnaunakam apohanam pdsavasystinipamaya- 
mayapramatrucitam, ‘Distinctive apprehension (apohana), such as “this is nothing but a jar” 
(or “this is a jar [and nothing else]”) is essentially that knowledge consisting of mental con- 
structs, the source of (s@ra — “from which flows” ...] the disintegration of the notion that 
all things have the same essence, which is suitable to the [limited] knower who is himself 
a consequence of those illusory powers (maya) that have shaped themselves into a creation 
affected to souls in bondage’. 

454 sGmarasya — lit., ‘the condition of (those things} that have one and the same savor 
or essence’, ‘sameness of savor’; first occurrence of this key notion. Same term in SDvr I 
48, glossing sarvapadarthanadm samaiva sivatd sthitd: paramasivatprabhyti ghatadyantanam api 
padarthénam samaiva [...] sivatd... niyatd sarvesdm tathad sG@marasydsddanat kapi sthitih syad 
ity arthah/ evam ca sarvasya Sivanipasdmarasyat tadakhydatimayasuddhyasuddhiripapardparddi- 
bhedo bhavandm uktah, ‘{“Sivahood is the same for all entities” — This means:] from Para- 
masiva [on high, down] to jars, and so forth, Sivahood [...] is established ... as the same for 
all entities. So, since they have acquired such unity of essence, their status would be a matter 
of indifference. Since everything has identity of essence (sdmarasya) with Siva, the differ- 
ence between pure and impure, between the transcendent and the immanent (pardpara), 
and so forth, can be attributed to entities only insofar as that [identity] is misconstrued/not 
recognized (akhyadti), for this is the source [of such difference] (‘maya’)’. In the Kashmirian 
tradition, the word rasa lies at the heart of another unity, that of poetics and metaphysics. 
In an aesthetic context, the rasa expresses also a unity of sentiment in which private distinc- 
tions and emotional involvements are cast off. It is the cornerstone of the doctrine. On the 
notion, see Rastogi 1987: 35-36; Bansat-Boudon 1992; Pollock 2006. 

4S5The complete text of the quotation is given by AG in IPVV II 1, 6-7 (vol. IM: 23), 
while commenting on na kvapy aprakdsah of the vivytti ad IT 1, 7, attributing it to the Saiva 
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[the Self] is eternal. Therefore time, past, future, and present, makes 
no alteration ‘°° in it, for from it time itself emerges (samulldsa). 

Thus, once it is admitted that the ultimate principle is free of gener- 
ation and decay, the entirety of the whole may be logically established. 
And this is what has been propounded here. 


Karikas 12-13 


But, interrupts an objector, if the ultimate principle is such as you say [and 
you also] affirm that the world appears [within it], then how can this be 
— inasmuch as nothing, in respect of that ultimate principle, would dare 
to ‘appear’ therefrom different? 

[You are caught in the following dilemma:] If you say that the universe 
is different from it [viz., the ultimate principle] and so appears [within it), 
this would be tantamount to denying the nondualistic doctrine. But if you 


Sdrasvatasamgraha: sakyd vibhato ‘yam dtmd puirnasydsya na kvdpy aprakdganasambhavah; it 
is found also in the SpS (p. 25], where it is attributed to the Sivastitra (probably a part 
of the SS which is lost; see Silburn SS: 2); note that the SpS reading differs slightly: purno 
‘sya, aprakdsasambhavah. The statement can also be reminiscent of ChU VIII 4, 1-2: atha ya 
Gond sa setur [...] tasm@d vd etam setum tirtvdpi naktam ahar evdbhinispadyate/ sakrdvibhdto 
hy evaisa brahmalokah. It may be worth noting that APS 25 also defines the dtman as sakrd 
vibhdtah, a point of convergence with AG’s PS 93; R ad loc. quotes MuU II 2, 11 (see p. 14). 
The compound sakydvibhdta appears twice in Gaudapada’s AS III 36 and IV 81, in the context 
of defining brahman as dtman (or citta). The term is glossed by S$ ad loc.: sadaiva vibhata ity 
etat, and, as he notes, is further explained in AS IV 81b itself: sakrdvibhato hy evaisa dharmo 
dhdtuh svabhdvatah (as Bouy reads); the same term qualifies brahman in UpadeSasdahasri X 
1: drsisvariipam gaganopamam param sakydvibhatam [...]. In its abridged form (viz., sakrd 
vibhdto ‘yam dtm, or even sakrd vibhatah), this passage is quoted in a number of Saiva texts, 
among which we are able to cite, besides IPVV and SpS, IPV II 1, 6-7 (vol II: 22), TAV I 
125-126, IV 179, VII 169a, 174 and XXIX 80, and, here, YR ad 10-11. It is also found, in 
the context of aesthetics, in ABh ad NS VI, sdntarasaprakarana, after ka. 82 (vol. 1: 335). In 
all probability, this list is not exhaustive and many other occurrences might be discovered. 
In any case, it should be emphasized that its frequent occurrence makes sakrd vibhato ‘yam 
dtmd a key formula of nondual Saivism of Kashmir. Note that YR quotes it here in the same 
context as does IPK II 1, 6-7, that of the eternity of the supreme Subject, or consciousness, 
whose background is the debate on Light and its contrary. In fact, YR seems here to refer, 
indirectly, to the literal form of IPK II 1, 6, whose final sakyt is given a special treatment: 
sarvatrabhasabhedo ‘pi bhavet kdlakramdkarah/ vicchinnabhdsah sinydder matur bhdatasya no 
sakyt//, ‘In all things the diversity of the manifestations is the source of temporal succes- 
sion for the knowing subjects, such as (those who are conscious of] the void (stinya) [viz., 
the Suinyapramaty}, etc., whose light is discontinuous, but not for the knowing subject who 
shines once and for ever’ (tr. Torella IPK: 155, modified). See also PS 93 and notes thereon. 
It is noteworthy that SpS quotes sakrd vibhato ‘yam dund, etc., immediately after referring 
to SpK II 4a: Sabdarthacintdsu na sdvasthd na yd Sivah/, ‘There is no state, as regards words, 
meanings or thoughts, that is not Siva’. The same textual organization is observed, here, in 
YR’s commentary, where the previous quotation is from SpK II 3b. Such echoes from text to 
text show the persistent interreferentiality of the Trika system. 
456na kramate — see YR ad 6. 
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say that it is not different, what sense then can be attributed to this verbal 
construction of yours, 4°” [which appears to say] that the universe appears 
[within it] [as something else again]? 

[In response to this], illustrating through an example the principle at 
issue, viz., [the relation termed] ‘difference-and-non-difference’ (bheda- 
bheda), the master says, in order to substantiate (the aforesaid principle]: 


12-13. As, in the orb of a mirror, objects such as cities or vil- 
lages, themselves various though not different [from the mirror], 4° 
appear both as different from each other and from the mirror itself, 
sO appears this world [in the mirror of the Lord’s consciousness], 
differentiated both internally *°? and vis-a-vis that consciousness, al- 
though it is not different from consciousness most pure, the supreme 
Bhairava. “°° 


[The comparison may be developed through the following example: ] 
In the depths of a clear mirror, the world *°! appears (bhdsate) as reflec- 


457 vacoyukti. 

458That is, as reflections, having no substratum apart from the mirror itself. 

459Lit., ‘mutually’. 

460The translation differs somewhat from that of Silburn: ‘Tout comme des villes et des 
villages variés qui se refletent dans le disque d’un miroir sont dépourvus de distinctions, bien 
qu’ils semblent doués de distinctions mutuelles et séparés du miroir également, de méme, 
procédant de I'Intelligence absolument immaculée du supréme Bhairava, cet univers tout 
en étant lui aussi dénué de toute distinction, apparait comme fait de parties mutuellement 
distinctes et distinct également de cette (Intelligence)’ [— ‘In the same way as varied cities 
and villages reflecting in the orb of a mirror are devoid of distinctions, although they appear 
as endowed with mutual distinctions and separated also from the mirror, so, originating from 
the altogether immaculate Intelligence of the supreme Bhairava, this universe, although also 
devoid of any distinction, appears as made of parts mutually distinct as well as distinct from 
that [Intelligence)’). Here, vimalatamaparamabhairavabodhat is not taken as a complement of 
vibhdgasunyam, as does the commentary, but rather as a causal complement of the principal 
verb abhati (which creates a difficulty, for, then, vibhdgasunyam is left without complement), 
and bhairavabodha is understood as ‘the Intelligence of Bhairava’. Note that these karikas 
seem to echo TA III 1-4 and TAV ad loc.: ata eva cdnena visvasya citpratibimbatvam/ [...] 
yatha hi darpanddau parasparavyavyttaumanah pratibimbitd dkdravisesah tato ‘nauriktatve ‘pi 
atiriktd iva bhdsante tadvad ihapin, ‘Le monde, ainsi, est un reflet dans la conscience [...] Il en 
est du cosmos comme des formes reflétées dans un miroir ou autre [surface réfléchissante], 
formes distinctes les unes des autres et qui, quoique nullement séparées (du miroir qui les 
refléte), apparaissent cependant comme différentes de lui’ (tr. Silburn, Padoux TA: 141); 
the pratibimbavdda is developped at length in TA III 1-65, whose commentary ends with 
the same verse as that which is quoted at the end of YR’s commentary ad 12-13. Since the 
exposition of the pratibimbavdda is dealt with in the TA in the context of the exposition of 
the s4mbhavopaya, and is placed there under the aegis of Bhairava, it may be inferred that 
PS 12-13 amounts to a cryptic exposition of the Sambhdvopaya — in order to be liberated in 
the ‘way of Sambhu’, one must realize mystically that the universe has no nature apart from 
being a reflection in the divine consciousness. He who acquires in this way an experience, in 
his own consciousness, of the appearance and disappearance of the universe, and can affirm: 
‘Iam Siva’ [fivo ‘ham], is liberated (TA III 268-293). See also, AG’s stotra, Paramarthacarcd, 
vv. 4-5. 

461 sarva — in order to appreciate the force of the analogy, it seems important to understand 
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tion (pratibimba) variously — whether a city, village, fortress, enclosure, 
market-place, river, stream, fire, a tree, mountain, animal, bird, a man 
or a woman — that is, as having various forms, each differentiated by 
means of its own characteristics (svalaksanyena), but also that (differenti- 
ated world] appears (bhati) as undifferentiated, that is, as not different 
from the mirror itself, assuming a form within the mirror that is in no way 
different from that mirror. 

And although it appears there [in the mirror] as undifferentiated from 
the mirror itself, [that world] appears (bhati), or presents itself [to the 
senses] (sphurati) in relations of mutual disjunction, “©? that is, appears 
as differentiable “© [internally], in the sense that the cloth is different 
from the jar and the jar from the cloth inasmuch as each presents charac- 
teristics of its own. 

Only as reflected in that mirror are objects perceived (paramrsyante) as 
distinct from each other; and once they quit the mirror, nothing of them 
[remains behind to be] apprehended separately [that is, only the mirror 
remains]. Rather, though remaining consubstantial with the mirror ‘4° 
[i.e., although being one with it, as reflection], the world *®> is perceived 
as different in every respect. 4° 

Now, if it be objected that, in that case, the mirror would itself be 
hidden by the reflection of the jar, etc., the master replies, saying: ‘no, 
[the reflections are different] from the mirror itself as well’. 

It is not merely in and of themselves 4°’ that the objects, even though 


sarvam ‘the whole’ (= the world) in its distributive aspect, rather than in its comprehensive 
aspect: sarvam here implies ‘everything that exists, or can exist, whatever it may be’; “dif- 
ferentiation” is thus implied by the notion of “totality” itself. 

462 vibhdgenaiva ca parasparam. 

463 vibhaktatayad — cf. PS 48 and YR ad loc. 

464 darpanasdmarasyena sthitam api — the term sdmarasya, ‘unison’, is intended to evoke the 
nature of the relation between the image and the mirror: fundamental identity, superficial 
(or apparent) difference. 

465 jagat — although there are still differences of opinion, the word jagat is commonly de- 
rived from the root gd (jigdt), understood as a present participle with “corrected” reduplica- 
tion. The Indian tradition more or less agrees, beginning from the root gam- (‘kvip, dvitvam, 
tuk ca’ — Vdcaspatya), which explanation Renou also favors (1952a: §248). On the other 
hand, one of the glosses of the word given the same dictionaries is jangama, which suggests 
that a sentiment of intensification has also been associated with jagat. Thus the word sug- 
gests, even more strongly than sarva, that the “world” is here to be understood distributively, 
as the ‘incessant going and coming’ of differentiated being; see its frequent occurrence in the 
phrase: sattrimSatattvatmakam jagat, for instance in avat. ad 14, YR ad 1 and 46 (avat.). 

46 It is only in the mirror that the appearance of multiplicity is possible; without the mirror, 
there would be no presentation of multiplicity. In order for the comparison to support the 
thesis here propounded, and in order to understand the verse above, one must forget that 
a “real” mirror implies objects beyond or outside it. In this mirror reflections alone are at 
issue, and, qua reflections, their sole support is the mirror itself; see TA II] 21b: [...] vastu 
bhavati tato ‘py anyatra ndpy alam//, ‘{the reflected image] is a [real] thing, which does not 
exist apart from that [mirror)’. 

467 syayam. 
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reflected in the mirror, appear as different [from each other], inasmuch 
as they are also different from the mirror. *°8 

For, although the mirror is composed of those various reflections, it 
appears (cakasti) as [different] from those reflections, for its own nature 
transcends them. And it is not understood as composed of them in such a 
way as to convey the idea that no mirror exists. 

Everyone has an unsublated perception that ‘this is a mirror’, even as 
he apprehends the various objects therein reflected. Nor is it the case 
that the [image of the] jar, etc., qualifies the mirror in such fashion that 
the essential nature [of the mirror] would be abrogated [— as it would if 
one were to say]: ‘this mirror is suitable for [reflecting] a jar’ [scil., ‘... 
and not a cloth’), and ‘this mirror is suitable for [reflecting] a cloth’ [‘... 
and not a jar’). The difference consequent upon time and space [‘causes’ 
of the variability of the reflections] does not thus eventuate in the loss 
of the [mirror’s] essential nature. “©? Therefore, being tolerant of those 
reflections, the mirror remains nothing but a mirror, as regards itself. 47° 
There is thus no defect attaching to the doctrine of reflection [viz., of the 
reflected image] (pratibimbavdda). 

Now, it might be said that this reflection is nothing but an error (bhrdn- 
ti). Indeed, when an elephant is perceived in the mirror, it is not that an 
elephant is found in the mirror [rather, there is something like an elephant, 
in the form of its reflection], for, since no consequence which is fruitful 47! 
[can be attributed to the elephant in the mirror] such as would in fact 
(pertain to an actual elephant], the conclusion (niscaya) [that ‘this is an 
elephant’) would be simply an error. 

[Let it be said here only that] the example is valid to the extent that 
the doctrine of reflection is valid. As far as error is concerned, its nature 
will be propounded later in the text. 472 

Likewise, in exactly the same way, namely, in complete accordance 
with the example of the reflection of a city, etc., in a mirror, 47% 

[we assert that] the world (jagat), this universe (visva), although 
not different from consciousness most pure, the supreme Bhairava, 
that is, although not separated from Light itself, which abounds in unfrag- 


468The differences between objects do not suffice to explain all difference. The issue is 
important for Abhinavagupta for it entails that the world be understood also in its relation 
to the Absolute, rather than merely in and of itself, independently. Thus the illustration is 
complete — the reflections of objects, however numerous they are, also need the mirror. 

469Were it necessary to employ a special mirror to reflect each different object, then, of 
course, it would have been legitimate to say that its ‘nature’ had indeed been affected by the 
nature of the object. 

470 syatmani — or ‘... its nature’. 

471 arthakriyd. 

4721¢ will be explained later what is an error, and how reflection is not an error. 

473The example (dystdnta) has been explained. The author now takes up to the darstdntika, 
the term to be explained through the example. 
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mented bliss and is utterly free of impurity, 

[... that the world] is displayed as differentiated [internally], like the 
image in the mirror — that is, as having various forms, each [determined 
as different] from the other, in virtue of the dichotomy of knower and 
known ... 

... and [differentiated] from that as well, that is, from that con- 
sciousness as well, appears (dadbhdati) [the world] as if emerging from 
it, whereby consciousness, though displaying itself in the form of that 
[world], displays itself also as transcending it, in the way the mirror tran- 
scends the reflections. 

And so, Light/consciousness, tolerant of the reflections of all the ob- 
jects of the universe and yet transcending all those objects, displays itself 
according to its own inherent nature as the principle of experience itself 
in each and every [percipient subject]. 

And even the difference of time, of place, or of kind, which pertains to 
the [external] object, just appears there [but not really], as if in a mirror. 
Yet, it is not the case that they serve to differentiate the very nature [of 
consciousness]. Therefore, consciousness, although appearing both one 
and multiple, is one only, just as variegated cognitions are grasped by 
[one] consciousness. *74 

Nevertheless, between the Light of consciousness (citprakasa) — en- 
dowed as it is with the state of wonder [that is supreme ipseity] *”7> — 
and the light of the mirror, there is the following difference — viz., the 
city, etc., that is judged to be different [from the mirror] as a reflection, 
appears in the perfectly pure mirror only as external to it, but is in no way 
created by the mirror. Thus the conclusion that ‘this is an elephant’ [as 
applying to what is seen) in the mirror would be erroneous. 47° 

On the other hand, Light [viz., consciousness], whose essence is the 
marvelous experience of itself, makes manifest (@bhdsayati) on its own 
surface (sva@tmabhitti), and out of its own free will, the universe, whose 
material cause is that same consciousness, by considering (paramrsat) that 


474 All variety — the city itself — is comprehended in and by consciousness, single and 
unique, which serves as the basis of that variety. Compare the elegant argument on this 
issue developed by Sankara in his Upadesasahasri. 

4751.e., endowed with vimarsa, or spanda. Consciousness, or Light, vibrates, realizing itself 
as consciousness, whereas the insentient mirror is neither aware of itself nor of the reflections 
it receives from outside. 

476This remark follows from the discussion of arthakriyd, above. The “image” (usually des- 
ignated by the term dkdra) of the elephant, whether that of the mirror or a picture, represents 
only its exterior form (and to that extent is shared with the “real” elephant), but lacks all 
other qualities (which we may call “real”) of the animal: one cannot travel on the back of 
a picture (for example). Here, this difference is exploited in order to emphasize that the 
“reality” of the elephant is elsewhere, and does not derive from the mirror, which is not true 
of “objects” created by Siva. The metaphor can, in other words, only be carried so far. 
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[the universe] is not different [from that consciousness].*”” The Lord’s 
creativity (nirmarrtva) is nothing but that manifestation (abhdsana) of the 
universe. Therefore, self-awareness (pardmarsa) is the main aspect of that 
Light, making it possible to distinguish it from the light of the insentient 
mirror, etc. 478 This is what the author has stated in his Vivrtivimarsint: 


As the variegated construction (of the universe] appears within 
the mirror, so does the entire universe, here, within the Self 
[consciousness]. Nevertheless, consciousness knows the uni- 
verse by means of its own essential power of awareness (vi- 
marsa), whereas the mirror doesn’t know it in that way. 479 


Thus, from the point of view of the Supreme Lord, since the host of 
objects 48° has been created within his own body, there is no illusion of 
difference (bhedabhranti) at all [that is, we cannot logically consider the 
Lord as different from the universe]. 

However, from the point of view of the cognizer under the domin- 
ion of mayd (maydpramatr), the appearance of difference [or, difference 
which itself is but an appearance] (bheddvabhasa) is nothing but a con- 
fusion on his part that consists in his failing to recognize his plenitude 
(purnatvakhyati). ** 


477In the example (drstdnta), the substratum is the mirror. In the ddrstdntika, the substra- 
tum is consciousness. There is a unique difference between the dystdnta and the darstanuka. 
In the drstdnta, there is something present as an archetype that is reflected in the substra- 
tum, whereas, in the darstdntika, it is consciousness that appears both as substratum and 
archetype (as the manifold world), for the archetype is but the creation of the substratum. 
The world thus created is consciousness, he who manifests it is consciousness, and the sur- 
face, or screen (bhitti), on which it is manifested, or projected, is also consciousness. This is 
the source of wonder. For a similar formulation, see TAV III 1-4 (vol. II: 354): svabhittav 
eva svecchayd sarvam prakdsayati, and vol. II: 355-56: paramesvaro hy anargalatvalaksanasva- 
svdtantryamahamyat svammabhittav eva anatiriktam apy atiriktdyamdnam tyad visvavaicitryam 
pradarsayati itt, ‘The Supreme Lord, by the power of his own freedom which cannot be hin- 
dered, makes manifest on his own surface the wonderful diversity of the universe as different 
from him, although it is non-different from him’. 

478Fic.’ means insentient matter, in general. 

479TS Ill (p. 19), quoted by AG in IPVV 1 5, 14 (vol. If: 203): ‘I have said this in the 
Tantrasdra, etc.’. Note that TAV III 65 quotes the same verse, with a variant: nijavi- 
marsanasaravrttya, instead of nijavimarsanasdrayuktya. 

480 bhdvardsi. 

481 okhydti, avidya: these two terms, which often seem to be used interchangeably, may nev- 
ertheless be distinguished in terms of their origins. In principle, akhyda is employed more 
or less at the psychological or individual level, to designate one type of misapprehension 
or misunderstanding, and to characterize a certain theory of validity formulated in terms 
of that notion. The term is particularly associated with the Mimamsa of Prabhakara, who 
denies any positive participation of the apprehending subject in the formulation of the error 
to which he is subject. avidyd, in contrast, is a term particularly associated with Advaita in 
its various forms, which designates a form of error at the cosmological level. For Sankara, 
avidyd is the product of mdyd, creative power par excellence, to which all men are sub- 
ject at every moment. Our authors, it seems, utilize these terms in full cognizance of their 
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Failure to discern (akhydna) means here ‘absence of display’ [or ‘non- 
persistence’ (in our consciousness) ] (apratha) of the all-encompassing, that 
is, the nondual nature [of the Lord]. 

To say it in another way: plenitude does not appear [to the limited 
cognizer], but rather non-plenitude alone, which has duality as its form 
[viz., the duality of knower and known); thus it is that only difference is 
by him perceived. 

Therefore, this doctrine of reflection is free from flaw. 


Karika 14 


Thus, the master having stipulated *®? that the world consisting of thirty- 
six principles [is to be understood] as undifferentiated from Light [viz., 
consciousness] [karikas 12-13] — this in consequence of his having stated 
the true nature of the ultimate principle [karikas 10-11] — he goes on 
now, in the [following] karikas [viz., karikas 14-22], to explain, in the 
order of their arising, the proper form of each principle: 4°3 


14. He [the Supreme Siva] makes manifest the [conditional] 
state of the [unique] principle *** [just mentioned] by realizing dif- 
ferences among the five energies — which realizations are Siva, Sakti, 
Sadasiva, and Iévara and vidya. *°° 


original acceptations, although, case by case, their domains may very well overlap. This is 
unsurprising, in a monism of this sort — it is avidyd that is responsible for the fact that we 
confuse what is not our body with our body, which confusion in turn is fundamental in the 
various particular errors that govern our daily lives as enchained beings. We have generally 
translated akhydd, when otherwise undetermined, as ‘failure to recognize [one’s own Self)’ 
or, with contextual variants, ‘failure to recognize [one’s identity with the Self]’ or ‘failure to 
recognize (the Self as such)’ — or, in those cases where akhyaa impinges on the domain of 
avidyd, quite simply, by ‘nescience’, keeping in mind, of course, the complex of ideas out of 
which it emerges. 

482 sthitim vidhdya. 

483Cf, the condensed exposition of the thirty-six tattvas in SD I 29b-33. 

484 rattvadasa. 

485The uniform energy (of the unique Lord) is contextualized (or hypostatized; hence the 
term dasa) by dividing itself into five energies. Silburn translates: ‘Il manifeste les catégories: 
Siva, Energie, éternel Siva, et celle du Seigneur et du pur Savoir, en se servant des caractéres 
propres aux cing énergies’ [— ‘He manifests the categories: Siva, Energy, Eternal Siva, as 
well as those of the Lord and of pure Knowledge, by making use of qualities specific to the 
five energies’). TAV IX 50 (vol. IV: 1683) quotes this karika. PS 46 will deal again with the 
manifestation of the five Saktis as the first five tattvas. Emphasizing the ontological question 
of the division into five tattvas of the Supreme Lord who is one, YR follows the argument of TA 
IX 49b-52a: Sivah svatantradygripah paficasaktisunirbharah// svatantryabhdasitabhidd paricad- 
hd pravibhajyate/ cida@nandesgandjndnakriyanam susphutatvatah// sivasaktisadesanavidyadkhyam 
tattvaparicakam/ ekaikatrapi tattve ’smin sarvasaktisunirbhare// tattatpraddhdnyayogena sa sa 
bhedo niniipyate/, ‘Siva, who is by essence free vision and is endowed with five saktis, first di- 
vides himself into five (tattvas], by differentiation born of freedom itself — [and this is done] 
for clarification of (the pentad of Saktis) Consciousness, Bliss, Will, and Action. [Thus] comes 
to be the pentad of tatrvas — termed Siva, Sakti, Sada(Siva], I$4na and [Suddha]vidya. [And] 
although each one of the tattvas is filled with all the Saktis, yet every distinct entity [i.e., 
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[The verse is to be construed as follows:] 

He, that is, the Supreme Siva, whose essential nature has just been 
propounded by describing [him as] the ultimate principle [karikas 10-11], 
makes manifest (bhdsayati) the [conditional] state of the [unique] 
principle [now] as qualified in five ways, by realizing differences among 
the five energies, °° that is to say, by discriminating each from what it 
is not #8”? — the energies that are five in number, Consciousness, Bliss, 8° 
Will, Knowledge and Action, [each of them] the cause of innumerable 
[subsidiary] energies, and that [together] constitute the [Lord’s] own real 
nature; that is to say, he makes evident each in and through its proper 
characteristics. This is the purport. 

How described is that [conditional state of the unique principle]? 

The master says: ‘Siva, etc.’ [— i.e., he speaks the verse in an effort 
to explain that condition]. 

[In this verse, the term tattvadasd, ‘conditional state of the (unique) 
principle’, is qualified as sivasaktisaddsivatam in which the abstract suffix 
-td] evokes that general condition of which the three terms ‘Siva’, ‘Sakti’ 
and ‘Sadasiva’ [appear as instances]. 

Similarly, (‘conditional state of the (unique) principle’ is qualified as 
isvaravidyadmayim in which the suffix -mayt] evokes that state whose [dual] 
form consists of ISvara and vidya [i.e., evokes that state which is made 
of ISvara and vidyd as a pair). *°? 

Now, the nature of each principle is explained. 

To explain in detail, sivatattva — that is, ‘the principle that is termed 
Siva’ — is nothing other than consciousness, whose material form is great 
Light, which transcends all the [other] principles, and consists of the state 
of wonder that is perfect ipseity (purndhantdcamatkara) within all cogniz- 
ers. Here, the exposition [of the Lord] as principle is done with reference 
to people who require instruction. 4° 


tattva) is characterized by the predominance of such or such [Saka]}’. See MM 13-15 and PM 
ad loc., which deal with the manifestation of the Lord’s energies as the first five tattvas. 

486 Lit., ‘through the division of the five energies’. 

487 qradvydvyttya — the term means ‘by excluding what is not that [namely, what is not 
itself]’, which both glosses and emphasizes bhinnatvena — Iévara, for instance, being abso- 
lutely different from that which is not Ivara. For a similar usage of vyavytti, see Gaudapada 
ad SK 28: matrasabdo visesdrtho ‘visSesavyavrttyarthah/ yathd bhiksdmatram labhyate nanyo 
visesa iti/, ‘The word “only” (-mdtra) is meant to specify, to exclude what is not [properly] a 
specification. If it is said: “alms only are received”, it means that [what is received] has no 
other specification’. See n. 574 on visese. 

488 nj i. 

489Lit., ‘Similarly [the compound ending with -mayim is to be understood as expressing the 
idea that such “condition” (*dasd) is] that in which ISvara and vidyd constitute the “substantial 
nature” (prakyti)’. This passage is cast as a grammatical exegesis of the verse, especially of 
the suffixes -tam (at the end of the first compound) and -mayim (at the end of the second 
compound) of the first hemistich. 

4%Such divisions and distinctions are but provisional modalities that are bound to disappear 
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[Universal] consciousness consists in the Lord’s becoming [potentially] 
all things, as when he knows (paramrSat): ‘I become all’. *?! It takes the 
form of the Bliss that is proper to the Lord who is [pure] consciousness; 
it is slightly swollen (kimciducchinataripa), being at this stage the seed of 
all things. 49? This [condition of consciousness] is called the ‘state of Sakti’ 
(Saktyavastha). 

It is she [viz., Sakti] who is celebrated in all the esoteric doctrines 
(rahasyanaya) as one only, 49? although sometimes in complete and some- 


at the moment one dissolves in the Absolute. 

491 vi¢vam bhavami. 

492The reasoning, terminology and image appear to be borrowed from SD I 16-17 defin- 
ing aunmukhya (lit., ‘direction toward’, ‘orientation’), the desire of creating which begins to 
deploy within blissful consciousness itself: kimciducchtinatd saiva mahadbhih kaiscid ucyate, 
‘Some philosophers name this desire [of creation) kimciducchtinatd, i.e., “slight swelling” ’. 
According to Utpaladeva (p. 16), it is Bhatta Pradyumna who has recourse, in his Tattva- 
garbhastotra, to this image of the slightly swollen seed, which is about to eject the shoot it 
contains as a germ, in attempting to explain the moment when, as stated in MM 14, the Lord 
is ‘ready to desire, know and create the universe’; the PM ad loc. makes use of the same 
image: tasyaiva kimciducchtinatdvasthdyam Saktifabdavyapadesa ity arthah. As Silburn puts it 
(MM: 100), before quoting SSA XIII 15: ‘L’énergie constitue la prise de conscience que Siva 
a de soi en tant que Béatitude quand il tend a s’enfler ou a se dilater au sortir de la plénitude 
indivise et qu’il se met a vibrer spontanément en vue de s’exprimer’ [— ‘The energy consti- 
tutes Siva’s awareness of himself as Bliss, when he intends to swell or dilate at the moment 
he comes out of undivided plenitude and starts to spontaneously vibrate so as he expresses 
himself’). It is worth noting that Bhatta Pradyumna, who forged the image of the slightly 
swollen seed that is used here in order to define the state of Sakti, was a Saivite $Akta (on 
Bhatta Pradyumna, see Dyczkowski SpK: 291). 

493Cf. PHvy 8 (Singh: 70): [...] iyam turiyd samvidbhattdrika tattatsrstyddibhedan udvamanti 
samharanti ca sada purnd ca ky$dé ca ubhayanipd ca anubhaydtmad ca akramam eva sphuranti 
sthita/ uktam ca Sripratyabhijndtikayam ‘tdvad arthdavalehena uttisthan purnd ca bhavati’ iti/, 
‘This venerable turiya consciousness flashes forth ceaselessly, now creating multifarious em- 
anations, etc., now withdrawing them, [thus] always full (puma) [since it is able to project 
things out of itself] and yet always emaciated (kysa) [and therefore bound to reabsorb what 
departed from it in order to make up its loss), of both forms, and assuming none of them. It 
has been stated in the Pratyabhijnatika: “When licking [i.e., reabsorbing] (avaleha) the ob- 
jects, she (Sakti) rises [in her own nature], and so she is full” ’; also SSV I 6, which deals with 
the incomprehensible nature of supreme energy in the context of the Sakticakra: [...] atirik- 
tdriktatadubhaydtmataydpy abhidhiyamdndpy anetadripa anuttard para svatantryasaktih kapy 
asti, ‘There exists an energy of freedom (svatantryasakti), unexcelled (anuttarda), transcendent 
(pard), not having any form [lit., ‘not having the form of that’, anetadnipa], although it has 
been described as “being in excess” (atirikta) or “in no wise deficient” (arikta), or as mani- 
festing both [viz., “excess” and “deficiency”]’. Singh and Silburn, supported also by Apte’s 
dictionary, understand atirikta as ‘beyond empty’, that is ‘extremely empty, quite empty’ (cf. 
Singh SS: “greatly empty”; Silburn: “elle a beau étre pleine, vide, a la fois pleine et vide, ou 
ni vide ni pleine”), thus apprehending here a catuskogi of the Madhyamaka sort. YR in his 
commentary appears to follow this line as well. However, neither B&R nor MW list such a 
meaning for atirikta, which they take in the usual sense of ‘excessive’, ‘de trop’, and so on 
— which meaning, if retained here, would vitiate the catuskoti. The Vdcaspatya has perhaps 
the key to this puzzle: ‘atirikta: “atisayite, Sresthe, bhinne, stinye ca” — and, to justify this 
last meaning, ‘empty’: ‘yasya yavatpramdnam yuktam tato ‘dhikatve: “hinadngim atiriktdngim” 
ici smptih’, namely, ‘she who is “missing a limb” has gone beyond the norm established as 
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times in emaciated form, the two serving as metaphors of world creation 
and world dissolution. 

Further, at this [stage, viz., that of Sakti, which is] the seminal level 4% 
of the universe’s generation and which is termed [therefore] the ‘great 
Void beyond the Void’ (mahdstinydtistinya), 4° the condition of Sadasiva 
is reached, namely, the state of wonder that is perfect ipseity, 4°© a state 
proper to the Great Lord (MaheSa), who realizes: ‘I am this’, 4?” without 
differentiating [one from the other], for [at this level] the segment of [the 
energy of] Action [implied by the ‘this’, viz., the Lord’s creation] still re- 
poses in ipseity (ahantavisrdntt) [i.e., is still latent in the ‘I’], because [the 
energy of] Knowledge is yet predominant. 498 


proper [in the Sastras that govern such niceties], and so, in the words of a Smgti, may be said 
to “have a limb in excess” [viz., to have gone beyond the norm in the matter of limbs)’. By 
this tortuous argument, ‘excess of limbs’ becomes ‘deficiency of limbs’! But, of course, this 
would not be the first case of an opportune remorphemicization in the interests of “clarity”; 
see, for instance, sura issued from asura understood as a-sura. 

494 bijabhimi. 

495 Probably a Krama technical term, which implicitly refers to the Goddess Vyomavameé- 
vari (‘She who Vomits the [Five] Voids’), worshiped in the first phase of the pentadic cycle of 
the Five Voids, who represents ‘the initial and eternal vibration of thoughtless consciousness’ 
(Sanderson 1988: 696-697). Thus is Vyomavamesvari at the level of Sakti. See the Krama 
text, the Mahdnayaprakdsa (39b-40a) of Armasimha, which describes Vyomavamesvari: ma- 
hdsunyatistinyatvat samyaksdntatardpi ya// sarvavyomani vamanti vyomavdmesvari tu sa/, ‘She 
who, though extremely at peace for she is “great Void beyond the Void” (mahdsunyadtisinya), 
vomits all Voids is Vyomavamesvarr (manuscript transcribed by Marc Dyczkowski, made 
available by the Muktabodha Indological Research Institute). The term mahdstnya appears 
in SVTU II 154 (which cites VBh 149 and Kubjikdmatatanira [KMT] VI 23), SvTU IV 209, and 
IV 369; since SVTU IV 209 relates mahdstinya with the sdntatitakald, which corresponds to 
the level of Siva/Sakti, the notion might be equated with that of mahdstnydtistinya. It is to be 
distinguished from the notion of stinydtisinya, the ‘Void beyond the Void’, which, according 
to SvT X 707, corresponds to the Sakti named mahdmayéd (see SvTU VII 6 (two times), X 707, 
X 1213, X 1278, XI 16; TAV V1 10, XI 20, NT VII 21, XXI 61 (two times), XXII 43, XXII 44); 
nevertheless PHvr 4 (Singh: 55] offers a different correspondence, which makes stinyanstnya 
a synonym for Anaéritasiva — a level of experience at the junction of Sakti and Sadagiva, 
i.e., at the junction of the one and the many (‘andsritasivaparydyastinydusinya’) — inasmuch 
as such ‘experience’ (if it can be called that) precedes all concrete or material creation (on 
these notions, see Appendix 7, p. 327). 

4% ptirndhantdmayo yah camatkdrah. 

497 aham idam. 

498Trika texts develop a sort of norm which correlates icchdsakti with Sadasiva, jndnasakti 
with I$vara and kriydgakai with Suddhavidyd (see PS 14, TA IX 50b-51a, IPV III 1, 7 (avat.) and 
Torella IPK: 193, n. 13). Nevertheless, as emphasized by TA IX 51b-52a (quoted n. 485), 
it is more a question of the predominance of one specific Sakti in a specific tattva than a 
regular correspondence, the other Saktis being also present in every tattva, even though ina 
subordinated way. This principle suffices to explain the relative discrepancies between the 
texts. In effect, according to some, it is jidnasaka that operates in Sadasiva, and kniyasakti 
in I$vara, whereas a residual trace of kriydgakd is in action in Suddhavidyd, icchdgaka being 
correlated with Sakti; see SD I 29b-31, TA VI 43—44, and the rather enigmatic statement of 
the IPK II 1, 2, thus explained by the VimarSini: dntari jridnaripd yd dasa tasydé udrekdbhdsane 
sdddkhyam [...] bahirbhavasya kriyagaktimayasya [...] udrekdbhdse sati [...] tSvaratattvam, 
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Here reside the class of cognizers called the MantramaheSvaras, the 
‘Great Lords of Mantras’. 499 

Likewise, it is at this very stage [i.e., on the level of the tattva Sadaéi- 
va], thanks to the absence of difference expressed in the judgment ‘I am 
this’, °°° that the condition termed ‘ISvara’ is reached, consisting in the 
marvelous experience of one’s own Self, °°! for now the two moments of ip- 


‘When the preponderance (udreka) of the internal condition characterized as “knowledge” 
(jndna) becomes evident, there arises the tattva Sadakhya. [...] And when the preponderance 
of the external state, which consists of the energy of Action (kriydgakmi), becomes evident, 
there comes into being the isvaratattva’ (on the etymology of Sadakhya and SadAsiva, see 
n. 906); see also SD II 1, and PTV 1 (p. 3 (Skt. text]): tatra ubhayatra jndnakriydsaktimaye 
ripe sadasivesvarasare [...]. Here, YR’s commentary appears to accord with such conceptions. 

499Qn the hierarchy of the seven types of subject (saptapramatr) — Siva, Mantramaheévaras, 
Mantresvaras, Mantras (including Vidyesvaras), Vijnanakalas, Pralayakalas and Sakalas — 
see Appendix 10, p. 330. Those categories, to whom YR will refer in commenting on this 
karika and karika 23, represent different levels, or modes, of consciousness. 

50 aham idam. 

50! Here, YR does not relate the ifvaratattva to a specific Sakai, be it jfdnasakni, as is generally 
the case, or kriydgakti (see n. 498). Moreover his exposition of the isvaratattva differs from 
what appears to be the norm. Most Trika texts establish symmetry between the Sadasiva and 
the ISvara states, to the extent that they even explain them through the contrastive metaphor 
of shutting and opening the eyes (nimesa/unmesa), as in IPK III 1, 3. In both tattvas, it is the 
experience of aham idam, ‘I am this’, with a difference of emphasis: on ‘I’ (or internality), in 
Sadasiva; on ‘this’ (or externality), in igvara. In Sadagiva, ‘I’ overcomes ‘this’, since conscious- 
ness equates the universe with itself, in the movement of nimesa, while closing, as it were, 
its eyes. According to IPVV, vol. III: 264, the word itself — Sadaéiva, ‘Eternal Siva’ — means 
that Siva remains Siva, i.e., consciousness, even if the object begins to emerge within him. 
Symmetrically, in I$vara, ‘this’ overcomes ‘I’, since now consciousness equates itself with 
the universe, thus making differentiation more evident, as the universe is, in effect, its own 
negation. On these reasonings, see IPV III 1, 2-3: [...] yada aham ity asya yadadhikaranam 
cinmatraruipam tatraivedam samulldsayati tadd tasydsphutatvat sadasivata aham idam iti/ idam 
aham iti tu idamityamse sphutibhite 'dhikarane yadahamamsavimarsam nisincati tadesvarata — 
id: vibhdgah, ‘When the substratum of the “I”, namely, pure consciousness, makes appear 
in that (“I”) a “that”, then such (conscious) state is called “Sadasiva”, because the “that” 
(though appearing] is not there manifested clearly [i.e., as other than the “I"J, viz., “I am 
this”; on the other hand, when, as [captioned in the phrase) “this is I”, the “that”-aspect has 
achieved clarification as the substratum, then such [conscious] state is called “Iévara”, for 
in such [awareness] [the “that”] is anointed with an awareness of the “I”-aspect [that is, the 
“object” is endowed with the grace of consciousness) — such is the difference [between the 
two stages]’. See IPK III 1, 2-3; also IPK III 1, 5 and vrtti ad loc., wherein is coined the con- 
cept of ‘perfect-imperfect state’ (pardparadas4; pardpardvasthd) in order to account for these 
two ambiguous tattvas, whose perfection of consciousness (that of the ‘I’) is slightly altered 
by the mere presence of a ‘this’: atredantdmater aparatvam ahantayd sarvasya vedyasydcchd- 
danat parateti pardpardavasthaisd, ‘Here there is imperfection because there is the notion of 
‘this’, perfection because all the cognizable is veiled by the ‘I’; this is therefore the perfect- 
imperfect condition’ (tr. Torella); cf. PHvg 3, where the concept of a pardpara condition is 
applied to the sadasivatattva. On the other hand, YR, though admitting the simultaneous 
presence of ipseity and objectivity at the level of Isvara, chooses to emphasize the perfection 
of the experience in which there is no sense of alterity. Ksemaraja’s exposition, in PHvy 3, 
accords with that interpretation: ivaratattve sphutedantdhantdsdmdanddhikaranydm yddyk vi$- 
vam grahyam, tddyk [...], ‘The universe, in the ifvaratattva, grasped as that kind [of entity] in 
which the co-referentiality of the “I” and the “that” has become manifest, is such [...]’. Note 
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seity and ecceity (idanta) are held in perfect equilibrium, according to the 
“rule of the balance” °°? [— which does not allow ‘this’, viz., the ‘other’, 
to present itself as differentiated). 

Here reside the class of cognizers called the Mantregvaras, the ‘Lords 
of Mantras’. 

At this point, thanks to the subordination of ipseity and the predom- 
inance of ecceity (that thereupon ensues], the state of wonderment con- 
sisting in the realization: ‘I am I’, [and] ‘this is this’, °°? is attained; (the 
predicates in these judgments] may be indicated [only] with a finger [for 
their content is as yet indistinguishable from their subject], just as is the 
head of the new-born child. °°* This is indeed the [condition] of the Lord 
(and is called] the principle of pure Knowledge (Suddhavidya), °°” because 
[this realization is] the very essence of knowledge (bodhasdra). °° 


that the grammatical concept of sémdnddhikaranya is applied to Suddhavidyd in IPK III 1, 3. 

$02 samadhytatulaputanyayena — same phrase in IPV III 1, 3, which is there applied to 
isvaratattva alone, even though the Vumarsini seems to understand the image in relation 
both to Sadasiva and to I§vara: [...] aham idam iti samadhptatuldputanydyena yo vimarso sa 
sadasivanatha isvarabhattarake ca. Yet, as the Bhdskari explains, it is so formulated for fear 
of prolixity (vistarabhiyd), but in reality apart from this passage, the pre-eminence of the 
‘I-principle’ is associated only with the saddsivatattva (nanu tarhi saddsivatattve samadhptat- 
uldputanydyo na yuktah, satyam, vistarabhiyd atraivam uktam anyathd tu sadasivatattve aham- 
bhavasya pradhdnyam eva vartate ity alam). 

503qham aham/idam idam — some texts formulate the experience as ‘aham ca idam ca’ or 
‘aham idam ca’. 

504The illustration is most likely intended to reflect the infant's “point of view” — which, 
mutatis mutandis, is that of the Lord: the infant confounds the external world with himself 
(or his own body), and is unable to designate it other than by pointing to his own head. 

5°SIn guddhavidyd, the ‘this’, although now clearly apparent, still remains within the fold of 
the ‘I’, inasmuch as it is but the projection of the ‘I’ within itself. Thus, although at this stage 
some duality appears, that duality does not present itself in the form of alterity, to be subject 
to which is the destiny of the finite beings (Pralayadkalas and Sakalas) living in the world of 
mutually exclusive subjects and objects. In the Suddhavidya, even though the subject regards 
now the object as other, he does not deviate for all that from his perfect mergence with pure 
consciousness. Though apprehended, objects are known as they are in essence: as nothing 
but consciousness (cinmdatrasara, in IPvy Ill 1, 4 = bodhasdra in YR ad 14). This is where 
the ‘purity’ of ‘pure’ Knowledge resides, as explained in IPvy III 1, 4. At this stage, the ‘this’ 
appears as “distinct” from the ‘I’, but not “different” from it, inasmuch as it is just an aspect 
of the ‘I’. It is noteworthy that YR uses the same term camatkara, ‘wonder’, in describing 
each of the three levels of experience corresponding, respectively, to Sadasiva, I$vara and 
$uddhavidyad. On Suddhavidyd and its relation to the concept of SakticakramaheSvaratva, see 
n. 942. 

5°6The sequentiality implied in the ordering of the Suddhatattvas is intended to clarify the 
process of creation, first as an immaterial extroversion of vibrating consciousness, then, from 
mayd onwards, as a material one. In this ‘pure path’ (Suddhddhvan), consciousness is the only 
reality; creation takes place within consciousness: it is in fact a projection of consciousness. 
In this sense, it is right to apply the term tattva to the five stages of consciousness, which are 
‘principles’ or ‘reality-levels’, rather than ‘facts’ — and this usage is equally justified even if 
the term be understood in the etymological sense of ‘extension’, ‘projection’, as Indian com- 
mentators are wont to do (see YR ad 10-11, n. 433 and 434). They are states of consciousness 
in which the multiplicity of the world is at first submerged, then gradually revealed, though 
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Here, out of inherent benevolence, seventy million Mantras, replete 
with signification (vadcakatd), attend, along with the Vidyesvaras, upon the 
MantramaheSvaras, the ‘Great Lords of Mantras’ and upon the Mantres- 
varas, the ‘Lords of Mantras’, in order to free (uddhartum) the bound souls 
that are thereby signified (vdcya). °°” 

Here, although the category of [Suddha]vidyd is not distinguishable 
from the state of [pure] consciousness belonging to those cognizers called 
VidyeSvaras, the display of difference (bhedapratha) [that is here observed 
in the opposition vdcaka/vacya] is brought about by the energy of 
maya. °° 

Therefore, it has been sung in the Agamas: 


There is mahamayd above mayéd [...] > 


still in immaterial form. 

507The Mantras, all varieties included, are vdcakas, ‘expressors’, and the bound souls are 
vdcyas, what is ‘expressed’ through them. So formulated is the distinction between signifier 
and signified: ‘to what object do those mantras pertain, etc.?’ 

S08This is a paraphrase of IPK III 1, 6: bhedadhir eva bhdvesu kartur bodhdtmano ‘pi yd/ 
maydsaktyeva sd vidyety anye vidyesvarda yatha//, ‘According to others, [Suddha]vidyd is noth- 
ing but the notion of “difference” — similar to that which results from mdydsakri — that 
affects an agent endowed with consciousness in regard to entities (that he perceives] — such 
as is exemplified by the VidyeSvaras’; a view that is not shared by Utpaladeva, who presents 
it as that of ‘others’, and which the IPV ad loc. attributes to the Rauravdgama, introducing in 
the same passage the additional tattva of mahdmdyd. At the level of Suddhavidyd, comments 
AG in his avat. ad IPK III 1, 6, the manifestation of difference cannot be explained without 
the intervention of mayd. Yet, difference is still ‘known’ — an aspect of ‘knowledge’ (vidyd). 
Therefore the maya that operates there is, however, ‘not fully developed’ (apranidhd) maya, 
feeble (‘Sithila’, so glossed by the Bhaskari) — an attenuated form of may4d, called mahamdyad 
in the Raurava: tata evdpraridhamdayakalpatvdn mahdmayeyam Srirauravadigurubhir upadista. 
YR’s manner of exposition implies that the incomplete quote that follows (mdyopari mahd- 
maya) is likely borrowed from the Raurava; see n. below. Anyhow, it is in this sense, because 
the Mantras and the Vidyesvaras are ‘permeated’ (as stated here by YR) by the mahamdyd, 
that is, are contaminated by its vicinity, that they are affected by the mayiyamala; but it does 
not mean that they are located in the mahdmayga; rather, it is the next level of subjectivity, 
YR’s differs here from Utpaladeva’s view, as formulated in IPK II] 1, 3, that ‘I’ and ‘this’ are, 
in the Suddhavidyd, in a relation of co-referentiality (s@émdnddhikaranya). 

509 mayopari mahdmayé [...]. Cf. Rauravagama, Vidydpdda, IV 28b: mayopari mahdmdyé sar- 
vakdranakdranam. It must be noted that the Vidydpdda part of the printed Rauravdgama [RA] 
is in fact part of the Rauravastitrasamgraha [RSS], which probably dates from a much earlier 
period than the printed Kriydpdda of the Rauravdgama. The printed Kriydapdda belongs toa 
different stratum of composition and was transmitted exclusively in South India (moreover, 
there is no Vidydpdda at all in the South Indian RA). In the RSS, citations from the old Rau- 
rava are found, among them: mdyopari mahadmayd. For more information and a discussion of 
the dating and the relation of the two texts, see Goodall (Kiranavytn: xl, n. 92, and xIviii-xlix). 
A similar line is cited by AG in his PTV 5-8 with attribution to the Kubjikamata, but the verse 
is not found in the transmission of the Kubjikamata (see Sanderson 2002: 2): mdyopan ma- 
hamdy4d trikondnandaripini, ‘Above maya is mahamaya, the embodiement of the bliss of the 
triangle’ (Singh PTV (Skt. text: 64; transl.: 176); Gnoli PTV: 249); compare YR’s quote with 
that of PTV 5-9 (PTV (Skt. text: 40; transl.: 101]) and TAV IX 91a: mdyordhve suddhavidya- 
dhah santi vijfidnakevalah, ‘Above mayd and below Suddhavidya are the Vijnanakevalas’ (see 
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Hence [it is only in that limited sense that] the Mantras residing there 
are said to be finite souls, for they are penetrated by mahamaya. *!° 

Above the mayd-principle and below the suddhavidya are the cognizers 
termed Vijnanakalas, °!! who retain the impurity of deeming oneself finite 


n. 511). Also TA VIII 337b: mahdmdyordhvatah suddha mahdvidydtha mdtrka// vagisvari [...], 
‘Above mahdémayd, there is the pure great Knowledge (= Suddhavidyd), the Matrka, the god- 
dess of Speech [...]’, and TAV ad loc. according to which suddhavidyd is termed mahdvidyd, 
on account of its purity (Suddhatvdd eva cadsyd mahattvam ity uktam mahavidyd iti); the term 
appears (as mahdmdydgakti) in SSV 1 2, quoted n. 226. At this stage, YR’s exegesis intro- 
duces the concept of mahadmdyd. The issue is that of explaining the paradox of a subjectivity 
unmodified by objectivity; such “objectivity” as there is remains under the dominion of the 
“subject”; it cannot be the product of mdyd, but rather of this quasi-mdayd. The paradox is 
brought out in the characterization of the Mantras and the VidyeSvaras, who, though be- 
longing to the sSuddhddhvan, are nonetheless subject to the mdyiyamala (see Appendix 10, 
p. 332). On mahdmdy4, see also n. 495 and Vasudeva MVT: 170. 

510The implication being that they are considered as finite souls (anu) inasmuch as they 
are subject to the mdyiyamala. YR refers here implicitly to IPvg III 2, 9, which states, as 
regards the Vidyesvaras:[...] esdém anutvam api sydt. Another characteristic of the Mantras 
and Vidyesvaras (which distinguishes them from the Vijnandkalas) is that they are endowed 
with agency (kartytva; IPK III 2, 9) — a feature which is only alluded to in YR's exegesis, 
when he presents that category of subjects as ‘signifiers’ (v@caka), that is, ‘agents of sig- 
nification’, who are able ‘to free the bound souls’. As for the VidyeSvaras, they are also 
agents, inasmuch as several Agamas present them as instigators of the cosmic functions, 
later termed paricakytya, the ‘five functions’, but here restricted to four. Scriptures differ 
as to the act they are exempted from; see Vimaldvati I 1a, Pardkhyatantra II 96b, RSS | 
15b, and MVT I 20b-21: etdn astau sthitidhvamsaraksadnugrahakarinah// mantramantresvare 
Suddhe samniyojya tatah punah/ mantrandm asyjat tadvat saptakotih samandalah//, ‘Having 
accorded [the status of) pure MantramantreSvaras to these eight [Vidyesvaras} in charge 
of preservation/creation (sthiti), destruction (dhvamsa), obscuration/protection (raksa) and 
grace (anugraha), he then created in the same way seventy million Mantras with their respec- 
tive spheres of influence/mandalas’ (tr. Vasudeva, modified; see Vasudeva MVT: 158-161, 
for an interpretation of the passage). Thus, as observes IPvy III 1, 9, the VidyeSvaras are 
endowed with a partial agency, such that they are ‘different from the Lord and from one 
another’, and as such ‘they too must be considered as “anu” ’ — which is just another way 
of formulating the reason justifying the anutva of this category of subjects, the mdyiyamala 
being the cause of their partial agency. One observes here YR’s emphasis on the level of 
subjectivity represented by the Mantras and the Vidyesvaras, who reside in Suddhavidyd. By 
underlining the Mantras’ role as vdcakas and the liberating vocation of both the Mantras and 
the Vidyesvaras, YR anticipates the account of mantric practice he will give in ka. 41-46, 
where those pramatys named Mantras are also the personifications of the mantras of the 
tantric practice. 

51! This sentence is to be read as a paraphrase of the quote (probably an Agama, although 
given without explicit attribution): mdayordhve Suddhavidyadhah santi vijndnakevalah, which 
completes the argument of PTV 5-9 (and in TAV IX 90b-92a; see below). The entire passage 
(Singh (Skt. text: 40; transl.: 101]) is as follows: mdydtattvasyopari vidydtattvddhas cavasyam 
tattvantarena bhavitavyam yatra vijndndkaldndm sthitih/ yathoktam mayordhve suddhavidyd- 
dhah sant vijndnakevalah iti tatha hi mahaGmayabhave maydpade pralayakevalanam avasthithh 
vidydapade ca vidyesvaradinam it kim iva tad vijndnakevaldspadam syat/, ‘There must exist nec- 
essarily another principle above the mdyd-principle and below the [Suddha]vidya-principle 
where abide the Vijnanakalas. As has been said: “Above mayd and below Suddhavidyd, are 
the Vijnanakevalas”. Therefore, if mahdmayd is not [accepted as a category}, then, since the 
abode of the Pralayakevalas is in the domain of maya, and that of the Vidyeévaras, etc., is in 
the domain of [Suddha]vidya, in which domain would abide the Vijnanakevalas?’ By allud- 
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(after shaking off the two other impurities]. >!2 

This form of Siva, who is [in essence] one only, is yet spoken of in 
terms of a pentad of principles, i.e., as the Fourth state (turya), although 
he transcends the Fourth state (turydtita). >!3 

Hence this independent agent (kartr) manifests himself as one only. 
Therefore, this [Siva], unique and autonomous, appears (prakdsate) as 
the agent [of creation], the Light [viz., consciousness] of whom, at the 
level of Sadagiva and [Svara, consists in the thought: ‘I am this’.>!4 It 


ing here to the PTV, YR refers implicitly to the notion of mahdmdyd he has just dealt with, 
thus completing its definition. This additional level, which has no name of its own in the 
quoted text, is to be identified as mahadmdyé and interpreted, spatially, as a full-fledged tattva. 
This is another argument in favor of the introduction of mahdmayd in the general scheme of 
tattvas and pramadtys: an additional tattva has to be postulated in order to make room for the 
Vijnanakalas. TA IX 90b-92a confirms that line of reasoning, providing it with an ontolog- 
ical foundation: the Vijnanakala is stationed mid-way between the pure and impure paths, 
for, being affected by dnavamala, he cannot ascend, while, being free both from kadrmamala, 
inasmuch as he is exempt from action (niskarma, v. 90b), and from mdyiyamala, inasmuch 
as he ‘resides only in pure consciousness’ (Suddhacinmatrasamsthita, v. 92a), he cannot de- 
scend. As TAV ad loc. says: [...] asau ‘mdyordhve guddhavidyddhah santi vijfdnakevaldah’ 
ityddyuktayuktyd Suddhdsuddhddhvamadhyavarti suddhabodhaikasvabhavo ‘pi svdtantryahaneh 
— dnavamalamsakytasya svaniipasamkocasya sambhavat [...], ‘(...) that one, according to the 
reasoning at work in the statement: “Above mayd and below Suddhavidya, are the Vijnanake- 
valas”, abides between the pure and impure paths, although he is essentially pure knowledge 
— (a paradox] due to the loss of freedom, that is, due to the presence of the contraction of his 
own essential nature brought about by a trace of the dnavamala’. On such grounds, the ap- 
parently contradictory statements of Vasudeva (MVT: 170), namely, ‘Abhinavagupta locates 
the Vijndnakalas in Mahamayatattva [...) but he is unable or unwilling to cite an author- 
itative scriptural passage substantiating this’, and ‘an unidentified Saiva scripture quoted 
by Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha also places the Vijnanakalas in the interstice between the 
pure and impure universes’, may be reconciled. For further details on the Vijnanakalas, see 
Appendix 10, p. 330. 

5!2Here YR briefly evokes the Vijnandkalas, who do not belong to the Suddhdadhvan, the 
subject of the karika. Yet, he must refer to them at this point of his exposition, because of 
their intermediate status and location between Suddhddhvan and asuddhddhvan. Thus, YR, 
following AG, reorganizes the various arrangements observed in previous texts of the Saiva 
tradition. He locates here three categories of subjects unambiguously on the scale of the 
tattvas: the Mantras (along with the VidyeSvaras), the Vijnandkalas and the Pralayakalas 
being respectively assigned to Suddhavidyd, mahamayd and maya. He will take up the de- 
scription of the last two categories of subjects, the Pralaydkalas and the Sakalas, in his gloss 
on PS 23. 

513The ‘Fourth state’ (turya) is Siva’s experience of perfect, blissful, consciousness, tran- 
scending waking (jdgrat), dream (svapna) and deep sleep (susupa); cf. PS 35 and YR ad loc.; 
turydtita, the ‘one transcending the Fourth’, is a still higher state, for auvya is not completely 
free from contingent conditions (upddhi) such as the body or breath. Here the question of 
the existence of a thirty-seventh tattva is implicitly referred to by YR in agreement with IPK 
Il] and Bhaskara’s commentary. According to Bhaskara, though Siva and Paramasiva are 
not different in essence, Siva is meant to refer to his specific nature (svaripanirdesa) while 
Paramasiva is the all-inclusive form, which implies his pervading (vydpaka) the whole scale 
of the tattvas. However, Paramasiva is not to be considered a thirty-seventh tattva: he who 
pervades (vydpaka) cannot be located in the same series as those pervaded (vydpya). See 
Torella IPK: 189-190, n. 2. 

514 q@ham idam. 
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is this thought that, composed of pure knowing, is the instrument [of 
creation]. °!> The effect [thus produced] °!° is the ensemble of [concrete] 
principles beginning with maya and ending with earth that are yet to be 
explained. 

Thus that unique transcendental cognizer (paramapramatr) named 
Maheévara, the Great Lord who is the Self, expands himself>!” as agent, 
instrument and action. >}8 


Karika 15 
The master next explains what the proper form >!9 of the maydtattva is: 


15. The supreme freedom of the Great Lord, which accomplishes 
what is difficult to construe, °7° is indeed nothing but the covering of 


51SThis celebration of Siva’s supreme agency echoes IPvy III 2, 5: ahetiindm api karmanam 
janmddihetubhdvavisayaviparydsad abodhdtmakakartygatam karmam, ‘The impurity of [sup- 
posing oneself the agent of] actions, which pertains to the agent devoid of the Light of 
consciousness, arises from erroneously considering actions to be the cause of births, etc., 
whereas they are not causes [for the sole, real, cause is the supreme agent, the Lord him- 
self]’. Actions, being insentient, cannot be the cause of anything. The only cause is the sole 
agent, the Lord. 

516Cf, SDvy (p. 27), according to which the Lord ‘assumes the form of the thirty-six tattvas, 
all understood as “effects” (kdrya)’ of that sole cause that is the supreme agent ([...] tattvari- 
pam sattrimsatsamkhyam kdryam rdpena bibharti). 

°17vijrmbhate — see the conclusion of YR’s commentary ad ka. 35. With this verb YR 
anticipates the next definition (ka. 15), for IPV III 1, 8 (pp. 234-235) states: atiduskaravas- 
tusampdadandpratighdtarupd paramesvarasya maydasaktih/ ity etad vijrmbhate ityanena darsitam, 
‘Thus, the power of the Supreme Lord that is mdyd (maydsaka) is characterized by freedom 
to accomplish the most difficult things. This is the idea conveyed by the word wijrmbhate’ 
(tr. Pandey 1986: 197, slightly modified). 

518By this statement YR defines ‘the absolute autonomy of a non-individual consciousness 
which alone exists containing the whole of reality within the bliss of a dynamic ‘I’-nature, 
projecting space, time and the interrelating fluxes of subjective and objective phenomena as 
its content and form, manifesting itself in this spontaneous extroversion through precognitive 
impulse (icchd), cognition (jAdnam) and action (kriyd) as the three radical modes of an infinite 
power’ (Sanderson 1986: 170). 

519 svartipa — viz., ‘nature’, ‘essence’. 

520 durghatasampddana — that is, the internal division of the single principle into innumer- 
able subjects and objects. The compound can be understood as a karmadhdraya [KD], a 
tatpurusa [TP] or a bahuvrihi [BV}. It amounts to five possible interpretations, among which 
the main difference is whether durghata qualifies as an adjective the process of manifesting 
objectivity, or designates objectivity itself (‘that which is difficult to construe’); 1) as a KD 
— ‘which is a difficult accomplishing’, as an apposition to svdtantryam; 2) as a TP — ‘which 
is the accomplishing of what is difficult to construe’; 3) as a TP understanding sampddana in 
the sense of sampddaka (see YR: prdptiprapdkam, and Renou 1968: §§ 168, 180) — ‘which 
accomplishes what is difficult to construe’; 4) as a BV based on a KD (see 1) — ‘whose ac- 
complishing [as the dichotomy of subjects and objects) is difficult’; 5) as a BV, based on a 
TP (see 2) — ‘which accomplishes what is difficult to construe’. The translation follows YR’s 
interpretation. 
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Siva’s own Self, [in which phase he appears as] the Goddess Maya- 
§akti — the energy of delusive construction. >*! 


By supreme is meant ‘requiring nothing else’; °?? by freedom of the 
Supreme Lord (paramesitr), is meant ‘the fact that he creates everything’; 
such freedom is realized in the energy, termed maya, of him [the Lord] 
who possesses it). °73 

mayd is so called because by it is distributed (miyate), that is, delimited 
(paricchidyate), the phenomenal display of knowers and knowns, culminat- 
ing in earth; or mayd is so called in terms of its capacity to delude everyone 
[and everything]. >24 

Keeping in mind that she is associated with the god of playful nature 
(kridasila), [maya] is [also] called the ‘goddess’ (devi), °° and it is not 


S21Cf, TA VIII 332: atah param sthita maya devi jantuvimohini/ devadevasya sa saktir 
atidurghatakaritd//. PS 15 and 16a are quoted in TAV I 37; PS 16b and 17 in TAV I 39-40. 

522 ananydpeksa. 

5231¢ is noteworthy that, in defining mayd, which is responsible for empirical bondage, the 
emphasis is laid on freedom. The theme of the divine play (lila, in Advaita and Vaisnava 
traditions, kridd, in Trika) culminates in the somewhat paradoxical notion that the freedom 
of the Lord is not complete unless he is able to obscure and delimit himself (cf. Hulin 1978: 
306). In SSV I 2, the Lord’s freedom is defined as jridnakriydsvatantrya, freedom to know 
and to do everything. Here, the kriyd aspect of the Lord’s freedom is referred to, since the 
exposition now takes up the asuddhddhvan, the ‘impure path’, namely, actual (as opposed to 
virtual) creation. 

524YR gives here two traditional etymological explanations of the term mday4d, both of which 
seem to presume the root md (passive miyate) ‘measure out’: mdyd is, on the one hand, the 
capacity to ‘produce’ forms, images, objects, and on the other, to ‘deceive’ thereby. For 
a summary of recent discussions of the problem, see Mayrhofer (EWA II: 349-350), who 
takes it as ‘wahrscheinlich’ that the term derives from the root md ‘construct’, contra, inter 
alia, Thieme (ZDMG 95: 112ff., Anm. 1), who would derive it from the root mi ‘alter’. 
As Mayrhofer points out (see also KEWA II:625; III: 777), recourse to the root mi does not 
appear at all necessary, inasmuch as the sense ‘capacity to deceive’ (mohakatd) can easily be 
deduced as an extension of ‘the capacity to measure’, that is, to construct forms that are in 
the last analysis illusory. Such acceptations are in evidence in the earliest period, as (ndro 
mayabhih pururipa iyate, ‘Indra assumes many forms through his powers [of representation] 
(mayabhih)' (RS VI 47, 18; SB XIV 5, 5, 19; BAU II 5, 19; JUB I 44, 1, 4), quoted by R ad 
APS 1 (while commenting on nivistam bahudhda guhdsu), by Bhaskara in his gloss ad IPV, 
margaldcarana 2, p. 13, and by AS III 24a (through its pratika), in order to demonstrate that 
creation takes place in an illusory fashion; see also n. 528, the quotation in IPV II 3, 17 (vol. 
II: 141): maya vimohini nama, and TA VIII 332, quoted n. 521: jantuvimohini. See also the 
phrase mohanim mayam [...], in karika 51 and n. 969. 

525Similar passage in TAV VIII 333: deviti devabhinnatvat. Cf. PTV (Skt. text: p. 3), which 
enumerates the meanings of the root div: divu kriddvijigisdvyavahdradyutistutigatisu, ‘The 
root div is used in the senses “play”, “desire to conquer”, “worldly pursuits”, “splendor”, 
“adoration”, “movement” ’. Dhatupdtha IV 1 gives some more meanings: divu krida-vijigisa- 
vyavahdra-dyuti-stuti-moda-mdda-svapna-kdnti-gatisu. Here, maya is devi in a limited sense, 
as playful (kridasila), and she is playful because, as one of God’s energies/powers, she belongs 
to him, who is himself playful, according to one etymology of the name deva. See also TA I 
101-103 (where the list of the divine qualities is slightly different): heyopddeyakathdavirahe 
svanandaghanatayocchalanam kridd, ‘(Il est dieu, deva, parce qu’ll joue] sans se soucier de ce 
qui est a rechercher et a rejeter. [Son] jeu est jaillissement en tant que masse indivise de sa 
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appropriate to state, as do the Brahmavadins, °7¢ that there is a maya who 
is distinct. 

What sort of freedom is it? The master answers: ‘which accomplishes 
what is difficult to construe’. 

[By ‘difficult to construe’}] he means ‘able to be effected [only] with 
difficulty’; °?” [through this freedom takes place] the accomplishing (sam- 
pddana) of that difficult (durghata) result, consisting in (the totality of 
relations between] cognizers and objects of cognition — that is, such free- 
dom effects the attestation of [such a universe]. >78 


propre félicité’ (tr. Silburn, Padoux TA: 97 — ‘(He is God, deva, because he plays) without 
caring for what has to be sought and what has to be rejected. His play is springing up as an 
undivided mass of his own bliss’). 

526The Brahmavadins referred to here are those who hold that brahman, understood as free 
of all activity (Snta/nihkriya), is the only reality. For Sankara, the very language of ‘cause’ 
and ‘effect’ is soiled by mdyd. Therefore, the relation between the level of mdyd and that of 
brahman is ‘difficult to be expressed’ (anirvacaniya). Furthermore, since the ‘world’ is not a 
‘result’ of brahman, it cannot be anything other than an ‘appearance’, like that of a rose in a 
mirror. Therefore, the Saiva exposition given here of the Advaita doctrine should be treated 
with circumspection: according to Advaita, there is nothing “different” from brahman; at 
the same time, what appears as “different” is such only as erroneous ‘manifestation’ (as 
“different”, it is not brahman — and therefore does not exist). mdyd is thus a principle both 
independent and false, which cannot belong to brahman as such. Nevertheless, it should 
be observed that for the "Idealists” of the galas school of Vedanta, the cause of error 
has retroverted to brahman itself, from considerations of logical consistency: for the jiva 
cannot be, as Mandana maintains, both the result and the source of illusion. APSV 56, p. 29, 
explains mdy4d as a transformation of the Lord who produces it, ‘just as snow, foam, etc., are 
produced from water only as its transformations’ (yathd jaladdhimaphenddayas tatha tatha 
parinamanasvabhavatvdd eva jdyante). However, the mayd that is thus produced is ‘not meant 
for any purpose, because the Lord cannot desire anything, having already all his desires 
satisfied’ (na kim api prayojanam uddisya, tasyaptakamatvena kasmims cid icchdsambhavdd ity 
arthah). In contrast, the Trika considers mdyd a power (Sakai) of the Lord partaking of his 
essence, and defines it as the Lord’s desire (icchd) of diversity. YR will take up again this 
criticism of the Brahmavada in his commentary ad 27, emphasizing that this system does 
not take into consideration the sovereign freedom of the Lord, which is itself responsible for 
duality. 

527See TA XV 272b: atidurghataghatdsvatantrecchdvasdd ayam, ‘This is due to the force of 
the free desire [of the Lord] to construe what is difficult to construe’, and TAV ad loc., which 
explains ghatd as ghatanam, and refers to P. III 3, 104 (sidbhidadibhyo ’n): ghatanam ghafeti 
bhiddditvadan. 

528 praptiprapaka — lit.,‘brings it to discernibility’. In this context, it is inviting to under- 
stand prdpti in its ‘grammatical’ or ‘(psycho)logical’ sense of ‘the given’ — what is presented 
to the observer as he contemplates his next step, whether it be the provisional stage of a 
word’s derivation as it awaits the application of the following rule, or that which presents 
itself to the organs of sense as their immediate content, suitable or unsuitable. The two pos- 
sibilities amount to the same thing here, for all intents and purposes, for it is the creative 
power of the Lord that ‘causes to appear’ (prdpaka) before our eyes that which ‘appears’ there 
as unconditioned (prdpti). YR implies here that the internal division of the single principle 
into innumerable subjects and objects is the problem — either that such a division is difficult 
to justify reasonably, or that the result is difficult to effect within the unity. The notion of 
durghatasampddananm is a leitmotif in Trika literature, as shown by parallel passages in which 
appear such terms as durghatakdrin (TAV V 123), atidurghatakdrin (TA I 92, TAV IV 173a, 
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This mdyd is the covering of Siva’s own Self — when, out of his free 
will, he assumes the state of a bound soul. (‘Covering’) here refers to the 
triad of impurities — impurity of deeming oneself finite, etc. — and is 
termed ‘concealement of his proper form’. °?? 


Karika 16 


Inasmuch as the various objects of experience, which are derived from 
primordial matter and appear to us in the form of the pleasurable, etc., 
are about to be explained, the master [first] speaks of the principle of 


pp. 814-815), durghatakarita (TA VIII 333), durghatakdritva (TA IV 10-11), atidurghatakdritva 
(TAV I 330, TA VIII 333), atidurgharakaritd (TAV VIII 333, XVII 20), atiduskara (IPV II 3, 
17), durghatd [Saktih] (TA V 123), atidurghataghata® (TA XV 272b); see IPV II 3, 17 (vol. II: 
141): itas ca kim atiduskaram bhavisyati yat prakasdunany akhanditatadripya eva prakdsamane 
prakdSananisedhdvabhdsah prakasamdnah/ tasmdt paramesvarasyedam tat param svdtantryam 
yat tathdvabhdsanam pasuripatavabhdsanam nama grahakamSsasamutthadpanam taddvadrena ca 
grahyolldsanam api/ saiva bhagavato mdydsaktir ucyate/ yathoktam maya vimohini nama [...] 
ici, ‘What is more difficult to accomplish than this: to manifest, within the One who is Light 
itself, the negation of Light, at the very time when his luminous essence shines forth undi- 
vided? Therefore, it is the supreme freedom of the Supreme Lord thus to manifest himself 
as the bound soul, causing that part [of the phenomenal world] that is the experiencer to 
arise, and, through that [experiencer], manifesting the objects of experience. This is called 
the power of maya of the Lord, according to what has been stated: “mayd is that which de- 
ludes” '; also TA IV 10-11, which places on the same level ‘play’ (krida), ‘Illusion’ (maya), and 
‘the accomplishing of what is difficult (to construe)’ (durghatakaritva): kim tu durghatakdri- 
tvat svacchandydn nirmaldd asau/ svatmapracchaddanakriddpanditah parameSvarah// andvytte 
svartipe ‘pi yad dtmdcchddanam vibhoh/ saiva mayd yato bheda etavdn visvavyttikah//, ‘But, 
in virtue of his capacity of accomplishing, out of his pure freedom (svacchandya), what is 
difficult (to construe), the Supreme Lord skillfully plays at hiding his own Self. Although 
his essence is in no way veiled, this hiding of the Self by the Omnipresent is but mayd, from 
which proceeds the difference [that is seen] to this extent at work in all activities’; see also 
TAV IV 10: grahyagrahakddyulldsde tathdtvendbhdsanam saiva kridd, ‘This play is manifesta- 
tion as such, due to the surging forth of subject, object, etc.’; also TA V 123: the Sakti ‘which 
accomplishes what is difficult’ (durghata Sakth, in the verse) is named svdtantrya; it accom- 
plishes the paradoxical exploit of expanding itself as the universe, while articulating itself 
as endless cycles of emanation and resorption. YR ad 7 has used the same formulation in a 
similar context. 

S29Cf. YR ad 9. Such is the tirodhdnasakti. On the ‘concealment of his proper form’ (svari- 
pagopana), see PP II 9, p. 3: gurusaktir jayaty ekd madruipapravikasikd/ svartipagopanavyagrd 
Sivasaktir jitd yayd//, ‘Hail to this unique power of the guru which enables the blossoming of 
my own nature. Thanks to it, the energy of Siva which is intent on concealing his own na- 
ture is overcome’. See also [Pv II 2, 5: tanmalatrayanirmdne prabhor icchd mdydgaktir ucyate, 
‘mdayasakti is the Lord’s will to create the three impurities’. Although mdydsaka is a Saka, its 
status is different from that of the triad of Will, Knowledge and Action, since mdydsakt is 
connected with differentiation. 
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individuation (pumstattva) 57° as such, °3! which is manifested in the form 
of the enjoyer of experiences: 


16. Under the influence of all-encompassing maya, consciousness 
is defiled, becoming the individual soul, the fettered being, and is 
bound, thanks to [the limiting factors of] Time, Agency, Necessity, 
Passion and Ignorance. °°? 


Consciousness, >? although omniscient and omnipotent, assumes the 
impurity of deeming itself finite on account of its loss of freedom (paratan- 
trya), brought about by maya’s taking control [or possession]. This impur- 
ity is nothing but the failure to recognize [the Self as such] (akhydti), °°4 
as when one sets aside those qualities of omniscience, etc. 

Wherefore, that [consciousness], [now] limited, having cut itself off 
from the infinite °° space of consciousness, just as the space confined in 
the jar (ghatakdsa) [is cut off from infinite space], is called pumstattva, the 
‘person’. 

Therefore, both maintained (pdlya) and bound (pdsya) by maya, it is 
called pasu, [the ‘domesticated animal’ or, figuratively, the ‘fettered sub- 
ject’), °°© being the locus of those very fetters (pdsa) which are the im- 
purities of deeming oneself finite, of regarding the world as objective, of 


530 pumstattva here stands for pumdn, ‘person’, and is thus synonymous with purusatattva. 
As shown by YR at the end of his commentary, pumstattva is the condition of the fettered 
individual subject, delimited by mdyd and the five karicukas. pumstattva thus represents the 
infusion of supreme ipseity into individual souls (now ‘atomic’, anu), who are themselves 
further affected by the three malas. Cf. IPvy III 2, 3, where the term pumstva is found in 
the same sense. The term ‘individuation’ should not be understood in any sociological (or 
even psychological) sense, implying what has come to be designated as the “individual” of 
modern societies — it has rather to do here with the idea of the anu, or the dnavamala, the 
wholly deceitful ‘atomization’ of universal consciousness. Among the many discussions of 
the Indian “individual” — or whether such a term is at all appropriate in characterizing the 
pre-modern “person” — is Louis Dumont’s Homo Hierarchicus, q.v. 

53! Lit., ‘in its proper form’. 

532The usual denomination of this tattva is vidyd, meaning ‘(limited] Knowledge’. The first 
hemistich is quoted, along with ka. 15, in TAV I 37-38. The second is quoted immediately 
thereafter, along with PS 17, in TAV I 39-40. The term kald, here translated ‘{limited] 
Agency’, expresses more literally this sense of limitation, its primary meaning being ‘segment, 
phase (of the moon), etc.’. 

°33bodha is the universal divine consciousness, whose characteristics, according to PTLvy 
(p. 2), are avikalpatvam, ‘not subject to thought-constructs’, and ptirnatvam, ‘completeness’, 
‘lack of internal division or external condition’. By contrast, abodha is empirical conscious- 
ness, characterized by vikalpa and apumnatva. 

$34cf, IPV 11 3, 17 (vol. II: 141): ya midhatd [...] ptirnatvasya [...] svdtanvyasya [...] ni- 
tyatadharmasya ca prakdsamdnasydpi yad aprakasamanatayd abhimananam, ‘That confusion 
consists in wrongly considering perfection, freedom and eternality as not shining, although 
they are shining (within one’s self]’. 

35 puirnasvaniipa — lit., ‘perfect’, ‘full’. 

536For a similar definition of pasu, see YR ad 5. 
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supposing oneself the agent of actions. °°7 

Moreover [by saying: ‘bound (sambaddha)] by Time, Agency, etc.’, 
the master indicates that [consciousness] is bound (baddha) completely 
(samyak), that is to say, is tied down, due to its being permeated *** by 
Time, etc., whose proper form will be expounded next. 

Thus the pumstattva consists in being enveloped by the hexad of prin- 
ciples [namely, mdyd and the five kaficukas). °°? 


Karika 17 


The master now propounds the proper nature of these principles, Time, 
etc., in the order of their enveloping that [embodied consciousness): 


17. I know“? just this thing, at this very moment only, to some 
extent only, by focusing my entire self on it. °*! In this way, the hexad 
of sheaths, mdyd being the sixth, °*? is said to be [existentially] in- 
cluded **? in the finite soul ... “4 


Thus, just as consciousness, though free, assumes the condition of a 
finite soul through its own mayé4, so also its energies of Knowledge and 


537See YR ad 9. 

538 oraprotatd — lit., ‘interwoven with’. Cf. YR ad 18, where dita is mentioned, and IPV III 
1, 9 (vol. II: 238, quoted n. 546), where we find otaprota mentioned in a context similar to 
this one, viz., while are being defined the five karicukas. 

539For mdyd is a veil (dvarana, lit, a ‘covering’), and the kavicukas are ‘sheaths’. The literal 
meaning of the latter, ‘armor’, ‘cloak’, is found in the name of a traditional character in the 
Indian drama: the kavicukin, or chamberlain, so termed because of his close-fitting garment. 

>40The grammatical remark in the commentary indicates that YR is privileging, among the 
various ‘powers’, that indicated by the verb jna, ‘know’; even though the other ‘powers’ are 
implied, they are easily supplied, and it is not necessary to cite them each time their “leader” 
is mentioned; cf. the symmetric statement in IPV III 1, 9, vol. II: 238 (see n. 546). 

+41 Note that the Sanskrit order of the sentence — adhund, kimcit, idam, sarvatmand, janami, 
viz., kdla, kald, niyati, raga, vidyéd — corresponds to the order of karika 16, which in tum 
reproduces the order according to which these kayicukas envelop the pasu, as taught by YR’s 
avat. ad 17. Thus there is logic in the ‘genesis of bondage’. Yet, one may find other orders 
of enunciation in other texts, for instance: kala, niyati, rdga, vidya, kald in IPvy II 1, 9. 
The VllIth chapter of TS (p. 84) solves the difficulty, giving the order of enumeration as a 
convention differing from one text to another: atra caisdm vdstavena pathd kramavandhyaiva 
spstir ity uktam kramadvabhdso ‘pi cdstity api uktam eva/ kramas ca vidyardga@dindm vicitro ‘pi 
drstah kaScid rajyan vetti ko ‘pi vidan rajyate ityddi/ tena bhinnakramanirapanam api rauravddisu 
$dstresu aviruddham mantavyam, ‘In this regard, as a matter of fact, of those [sheaths] it 
has been stated that the origination is free of sequence; but it has also been said that an 
appearance of sequence is there. [In ordinary life] one can see that vidyd, rdga, etc., appear 
in a different order. For instance, one knows when he loves, whereas another loves when 
he knows, etc. Therefore, one should know that there is no contradiction in expounding a 
different order (of the karicukas) as happens in $astras as the Raurava’, 

S421 it., ‘associated with maya’. 

543 antaranga — see n. 549. 

344The two karikds 17 and 18 are to be read as a syntactic unit. 
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Action, when restricted, are said to become respectively the [limited] 
Knowledge (vidyd) and [limited] Agency (kala) of the bound soul. °4° 

Just as by the king a small quantity of money is given, out of com- 
passion, to him whose wealth has just been appropriated, so that he may 
survive, likewise, to consciousness which has assumed the condition of a 
finite soul, its omniscience, etc., having been put aside, the ability to know 
[something] is conferred [by the Supreme Lord], with the ultimate aim of 
permitting limited Agency [and result]. °*° 

Because the power of knowing is thus predominant, the syntax of the 
sentence shows [the other sheaths, kala, etc. (of karika 16)] as subordi- 
nated to the verb jnd. 

This hexad of sheaths, associated with mdyd as described above, 
veils°*” the proper form of the finite soul (anu), that is, of the partic- 
ular soul (pums), whose omniscience, etc., has been removed due to the 
impurity of deeming itself finite. °*° 


$45And he exercises his limited powers of Knowledge and Agency through cognitive or- 
gans (jfidnendriya, or buddhindriya), and organs of action (karmendriya) as stated by the 
Tantrasadbhava, quoted in SSV III 3: kalodvalitacaitanyo vidyddarsitagocarah/ rdgena rafijitdt- 
mdsau buddhyddikaranair yutah//, ‘Consciousness (of the finite subject) is reduced to [limited 
activity] by kala, the objects of sense (gocara) are shown to him by vidya, he is emotionally 
affected by rdga, endowed as he is with organs of cognition, etc.’. See also IPV III 1, 10-11, 
vol. II: 242, quoted in Appendix 13, p. 337, and PHvy 9 (pp. 71-72), quoted n. 561, which 
develops this process in the course of explaining how the three Saktis of the Lord, icchd, 
jriadna and kriyd, transform themselves respectively into dnava, mdyiya and karma malas. On 
jridnendriya and karmendriya, see PS 20. 

*46Doing and Knowing are associated with Willing (iccha), and Willing is rooted in Bliss 
(ananda). This is a positive way of seeing the kancukas. They are not only corsets con- 
straining free, infinite subjectivity, transforming it into a fettered individuality; they are 
also gifts conferred by the Lord as compensation for this ontological damage, as a par- 
tial return of its former powers. IPV III 1, 9, vol. II: 238, synthesizes the entire process: 
evam kalavidyakalardganiyatibhir otaproto madyaydpahytaisvaryasarvasvah san punar api prativi- 
tirnatatsarvasvardsimadhyagatabhdgamatra evambhiito ‘yam mitah pramatd bhati/ idadnim idam 
kimcij jandnah idam kurvano 'tra rakto ‘traiva ca yah so ’ham iti, ‘Thus, the subject, being 
permeated (otaprota) with limited Agency, limited Knowledge, Time, Passion and Necessity, 
and being deprived of all sovereignty by maya, manifests himself as limited, with a part of 
the whole sovereignty that is given back to him (prativitirna), (when considering]: “The one 
who knows and now does something, this much, and is attached to this, and to this only, 
that one is me.” ’ Hence, concludes IPV, ‘these [kdla, etc.) manifest themselves only as as- 
sociated with the [limited] subject and, therefore, constitute his [limited] powers’ (ete ca 
pramatrlagnatayaiva bhanti, iti tasyaiva Sakartipah). Therefore, in this world of difference in- 
habited by individuals, ‘they differ in the case of each subject’ (pratipramatrbhinna eva). This 
is how the formulations: ‘his Time’, ‘his Necessity’, etc., which are seen frequently in YR’s 
gloss, are also to be understood — in which the genitive refers to the aforementioned ‘anu’. 
On the kancukas considered as the degradation of the attributes of the Lord — omnipotence, 
etc. — see MM 18. 

547 Gcchadaka. 

*48The function common to the five kavicukas is that of delimiting, particularizing, the uni- 
versal experience characteristic of the Suddhddhvan. And this delimitation cannot arise with- 
out replacing the free vision (svatantradys) characteristic of completeness with the clouded vi- 
sion brought about by mdy4d, the power of differentiation; cf. TA IX 49b-52a (quoted n. 485) 
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[In this sense, the hexad of sheaths] is said to be ‘[existentially] in- 
cluded’, that is, is innate [in the finite soul], just as the flaw is innate in 
the gold. 49 

What does the hexad consist of? The master replies: ‘{just] now, etc.’. 

I know at this very moment only>°® signifies that this finite soul 
delimits itself in terms of present time [i.e., qualifies itself as present only, 
as expressed through the verbal endings of the present tense — as such 
excluding past and future]; [and mutatis mutandis, in terms of past or future 
time, as when it says:] ‘I knew it previously, I know, I will know’; similarly 
(for the verb ‘do’:] ‘I did, I do, I will do’. >>! 

In so doing, °°? [the finite soul] delimits even its modes of being in 
accordance with the proper nature of knowledge and action. Thus does 
Time (kala), so [delimited], [become a fetter) of the finite soul. 

And [I know] to some extent only, °° that is, [one knows and] one 
accomplishes delimited things only, °°* for one is not capable of accom- 
plishing everything. (The potter] undertakes to make a jar only, not a 
piece of cloth, etc. 

Such is the limited Agency of the finite soul. °°° 

[I know] just this, °° i.e., that one expects a determinate effect to 


where Siva is said to be svatanwradrgripah. Therefore, in order to give a full account of the 
process, mayd is to be added to the pentad of the kaficukas. 

°49Gold, like the soul, is in essence free from flaw. In the world of nature, however, gold, 
like the soul, is associated with flaws that, however, can be removed — the gold by fire 
(the technique consisted in melting the gold so that any impurities, always lighter than 
gold, might float to the surface), the soul by the realization that I am Siva. Such flaws are 
‘antaranga’ — a term used here with overtones of its grammatical meaning — in the sense 
that they find their ‘existential’ occasions before another ‘rule’ is applied or whose causes are 
found within the domain of another rule — for instance, the rule here promulgated, thanks 
to which we may be liberated from such flaws. The grammatical antarangatva has to do 
with priority of application founded on the principle that rules whose domain is included 
take precedence over those of the including domain — which is consistent with the present 
non-grammatical application, inasmuch as the inherent “part” of the rice grain is antaranga 
with respect to the grain as a natural whole, or the flaw with respect to the nugget. Note 
that the literal sense of antaranga is ‘inner element’ or ‘element within’. Same image of the 
flaw within the gold in YR ad 24 and 87-88. In karika 18, we will meet another image: that 
of the kambuka, the ‘bran’. 

5501 it., ‘I know now only’ (adhunaiva janami). 

5S! The action expressed by the finite verb is always delimited by a temporal suffix, so that 
the tenses appear as exclusive alternatives; one cannot express the three tenses simultane- 
ously. Thus is the soul ‘qualified’ by the verbal cum temporal context. 

552¢athd kalayan — on root kal, see n. 623. 

S53Lit., ‘just something’ (kimcid eva). 

S4Cf. IPV III 1, 9, vol. II: 238 quoted n. 546: idam kimcij jandna idam kurvanah [...]. 

*Simplied here is not so much that our talents are limited to one or another métier, but 
that, at any given time, we are restricted as to what we do, by what we do. And the same 
goes for ‘knowing’. Only the Lord is ‘sarvakarty’, that is, can do or know everything at once 
— the universe that we experience only in limited ways. 

556Lit., ‘this alone’ (idam eva). 
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follow from a determinate cause — such as smoke from fire, or enjoyment 
of heaven, etc., from performance of sacrifices like the horse sacrifice, etc.; 
one does not expect [the result] to arise from any [cause] whatsoever. °°” 

Thus the niyatitattva of the [limited self] is that [tattva] according to 
which the self [during the course of its life] is necessarily determined >°® 
by the merits and demerits arising from the host of actions done by reason 
of its own resolution. >>? 

And [finally, I know] by focusing my entire self on it°© means that 
the bound soul is grounded in rdgatattva, the principle of passion, which 
is a deeming of oneself as incomplete, as when one thinks: ‘all such things 
are of use to me’, or ‘I would be [such and such; for instance: rich]’, or 
‘may I never cease to be’. °°! 


557For the Saivas, the yogin and the poet represent, in this world, the omnipotence of 
the free Lord, who creates whatever he desires without reference to any material cause; 
cf. IPK I 5, 7 (quoted n. 666) and IPvy as well as SpN I 2, quoted n. 265. Similarly, Mam- 
mata says in the marngaldcarana of his Kdvyaprakdsa: niyatikrtaniyamarahitam hlddaikama- 
yim ananyaparatantram/ navarasariciradm nirmitim ddadhati bhdrati kaver jayati//, ‘Victory 
to the poet’s Speech, which projects a creation, free from the laws of Necessity (niyati), 
constituted by pure delight, independent of anything else, and charming on account of 
nine (or novel) sentiments (or flavours: rasa)’ (tr. Dwivedi Kdvyaprakdsa: 3, modified). 
The commentary Sampraddyaprakdsini by Srividyacakravartin contrasts this creation of the 
poet with that of the Creator (brahman), attributing to the former an eminence compara- 
ble to the latter’s: niyatisaktyd niyatartipd sukhaduhkhamohasvabhava paramdnvadyupadana- 
karmddisahakarikaranaparatantra sadrasad na ca hydyaiva taih tadrst brahmano ninrmitir nir- 
manam, ‘Formed into a definite shape by the power of niyati, characterized by pleasure, 
pain and delusion, dependent on material causes such as atoms and auxiliary causes such 
as action (karman), possessed of [only] six flavours and not invariably pleasant by these — 
such is the creation or production of the Creator’ (tr. Dwivedi Kavyaprakdsa: 3). According 
to AG’s mangaldcarana to the Locana, the poet — the metaphor of the Supreme Lord — can 
create anything he wishes, such as a celestial flower, without abiding by the ordinary law of 
causality, i.e., without requiring any other cause than his own genius (pratibhda), which may 
be seen as the totality of the causes: apiirvam yad vastu prathayati vind kdranakaldm [...], 
‘(The poet) manifests entirely new objects without requiring the least cause [...)’. Which 
affords yet another example in Kashmirian Saiva thought of the close parallel between the 
Lord’s powers and the poet’s — and indeed between moksasastra and kdvyasastra. Note that, 
in the Trika, pratibha, often translated as ‘genius’ in a poetic context, is both self-luminous 
consciousness (svaprakdsa) and self-consciousness (vimarsa). 

*58niyamena [...] niyamyate — for a similar usage, also in a context of physical determinism, 
namely, the successive rising and setting of the moon and sun, suggestive of human destinies, 
see Sakuntald, IV, st. 2. 

559 samkalpa — the law of karman is one aspect of this general law of causation. Sanderson 
(1986: 179) translates niyad as ‘causality of karma’. 

560 sarvatmand. 

5611.e,, ‘let me not lose the capacity of being an enjoyer’. The feeling that my possessions 
are not yet complete and a desire for continued existence constitute the principle of desire 
{or Passion]. The finite subject, forgetting his universal nature, identifies himself with some- 
thing or someone else. In this sense, rdga is the degradation of plenitude (purnatva). This 
regular correspondence between the Lord’s Saktis — omnipotence, omniscience, plenitude, 
eternity, and inclusivity [lit., ‘pervasion’) — and the five karicukas is laid down in PHvy 9, 
pp. 72-73: tathd sarvakartytvasarvajnatvapimnatvanityatvavydpakatvasaktayah samkocam grh- 
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(Contextualized] passion (rdga) is an attribute of the intellect. °°* It 
is nothing but [‘corporeal’}] attachment as when one thinks: ‘here is my 
passion’, having set aside all else for the sake of the thing designated as 
‘beloved’, [now located] in one place, wherever it may be — and it is not 
the case that the [word raga is] coextensive with °°? the [general] principle 
of passion (rdgatattva) which governs any expectation at all [for instance, 
the hope of final release, which illustrates rather the kaficuka itself]. °©4 


ndné yathdkramam kaldvidydrdgakdlaniyatiripataya bhanti, ‘Thus, by accepting limitation, the 
(Lord’s] energies — omnipotence, omniscience, plenitude, eternity, and inclusivity — appear 
respectively as kald, vidyd, rdga, kdla and niyati’. The logical cum causal nuance of these terms 
should be kept in mind: the fifth fetter to which the subject is prone is here termed niyati; 
the unfettered Lord vis-a-vis the subject so fettered is described as vydpaka. The term niyati 
here intends specifically the type of connection that is called “causal”: from “smoke” we are 
obliged to conclude “fire”, and the reason for this is that the domain of “smoky things” is 
without exception included (vydpya) in the domain of “fiery things” (vydpaka); such relation 
of inclusion is termed vydpti, often translated as ‘pervasion’. Here the Lord is the ultimate 
vydpaka, for he includes everything possible, and therefore everything can indifferently be 
termed a vydpya. The relation of vydpti is therefore “truistical” for the Lord, and no niyati can 
be said to characterize his relation to any effect — which relation does most definitely ap- 
ply to his “fettered” subjects. Cf. also Ksemaraja’s Pardpravesikd (p. 8): asya sarvakartytvam 
sarvajnatvam pirnatvam nityatvam vydpakatvam ca saktayo ’samkucitd api samkocagrahanena 
kaldvidydrdgakdlaniyatiripatayd bhavanti, ‘Omnipotence, omniscience, plenitude, eternity, 
and inclusivity: those powers of him, although not contracted, become kald, vidyd, raga, 
kdla and niyati respectively, when they assume contraction’. 

562There are eight buddhidharmas: righteousness (dharma), gnosis/knowledge (jridna), de- 
tachment/dispassion (vairdgya), sovereignty (aisvarya) and their opposites (cf. SK 23, and 
GBh). Cf. IPV III 1, 9 (vol. II: 238): ca na tad buddhigatam avairdgyam eva, taddhi [avaira- 
gyam] sthilam vrddhasya pramadayam na bhaved api, rdgas tu bhavaty eva, ‘That (ragatattva] is 
not simply the [specific] attachment [or passion) (avairdgya) that is associated with the intel- 
lect/volition (buddhi) (that is, it is not to be understood as the Samkhya notion of avairdgya, 
that belongs to the category of buddhidharma], (for) (that specific attachment], in its gross 
form, is not observed in an old man in regards to a young woman, whereas the (principle of] 
passion (rdga = rdgatattva) [itself, or ‘in its general form’) very much is!’ Cf. Ramakantha ad 
Kiranatantra | 16c-17 (Goodall Kiranavytu: 201-208). 

563 samdna — that is, ‘expressive of. 

564 At issue are two forms of ‘attachment’, one (rdga or avairdgya, as it is referred to in IPV 
Ill 1, 9, quoted n. 562) specific, exclusive, contextualized; the other (rdgatattva) general, 
inherent in the human condition, which diffusely establishes any object as ‘not mine’. Note 
also that the term avairdgya involves a double negation: ‘absence of dis-passion’: our author 
may be profiting here from that resonance as well, for a ‘contextualized’ passion is nothing 
more than the lack of a certain kind of discipline, itself associated with those objects of sense 
one wishes to abjure. The lyrical cry of Cherubino (Chérubin], in The Marriage of Figaro [Le 
Mariage de Figaro) by Beaumarchais (I, 7), may illustrate this concept of rdgatattva, craving 
for all objects of enjoyment: ‘[{...) le besoin de dire a quelqu’un je vous aime, est devenu pour 
moi si pressant, que je le dis tout seul, en courant dans le parc, a ta maitresse, a toi, aux 
arbres, aux nuages, au vent qui les emporte avec mes paroles perdues. — Hier, je rencontrai 
Marceline ...” [— ‘[...] the need to say to someone “I love you” has become so compelling 
that I say it to myself when I run across the park, I say it to our lady and to you, to the clouds 
and the wind that carries them away along with my useless words. Yesterday, I ran into 
Marceline ...’]. The same distinction is made in Sanskrit aesthetics between the aesthetic 
feeling that is the rasa, Smigdra for example, and the empirical affect (sthdyibhdva) that is 
its corresponding kdma; the former experienced by the audience at large, as a disembodied 
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Moreover, I know means that I know something that is before my eyes, 
such as this jar, etc., but not that distant object screened from view: °° 
such is the principle of vidya (vidydatattva), or limited Knowledge. 

In (the previous] karika [16], the term avidya, ‘absence of knowledge’, 
‘nescience’, has been used with a view to [distinguishing this limited vidya 
from] perfect Knowledge (Suddhavidya), and not because [it implies a com- 
plete) absence of knowledge; °° 

associated with maya [that is, mayd being the sixth] means that the 
hexad of sheaths is, for the bound soul, conjoined with the display of 
difference [brought about by maya]. 


Karika 18 


How is this hexad of sheaths existentially included in the finite soul? The 
master says: 


18. ... Just as the bran °° is tightly attached to the grain of rice, in 
a relation of non-separability, although it is different from it. °°° Nev- 
ertheless, it is open to purification through the discipline of ardent 
engagement in the path of Siva. 5° 


[The comparison may be formulated as follows:] In practical terms, °7° 
the bran, though different, is attached to the rice-grain in a relation 
of non-separability, to the point of appearing (bhdsate) interwoven with 
the grain of rice, with no difference [in evidence between them], such that 
it is removed °”! even by the skilled [only] with much effort; being exis- 


or “generalized” passion, the latter experienced by the person only on condition that the 
affect ceases to be generalized and is embodied elsewhere than in the imagination. On the 
association of rdga and niyati, cf. TA IV 17-18a, 28; XIII 28. 

565For the same terminology and issue, see YR ad 5. 

In spite of the etymology, avidyd should not be taken as complete absence of knowledge 
(vedandbhdva), but rather as imperfect knowledge, whether taken in the general sense of 
‘nescience’, or as referring to a specific kaficuka. Indeed, the usual name of the kaficuka is 
vidyd, for although imperfect, it is yet knowledge. 

567 kambuka — first occurrence of the term, usually attested as kambuka. Karika 23 contrasts 
the term with asa, ‘husk’. According to Mayrhofer, kambika is Dravidian in origin, whereas 
tusa is Indo-aryan [or Indic]. 

*©8The stress is laid on the inseparability of the bran/sheaths and the rice-grain/finite soul, 
which inseparability is apparent only, as YR emphasizes, while commenting on ‘tu’. Relying 
on the commentary, we differ from L. Silburn, who understands kambuka as synonymous 
with usa, ‘husk’ (Fr. ‘balle’): ‘La balle fixée au grain de riz (semble) inséparable de lui, bien 
(qu’en réalité) elle en soit distincte. Mais cela est parfaitement purifié lorsqu’on se tourne 
ardemment vers la voie de Siva’. As well, the full sense of ‘yoga’ is not hinted at. 

5©9Thus a soteriological parenthesis is formulated in the exposition of the tattvas, factors of 
finitude. 

570 vastavena vrttena. 

571 praksipyamdna — lit., ‘thrown away’. 
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tentially included in the grain of rice, it does not present itself separately 
[to the person polishing]. 

In similar fashion, the [sixfold] sheath of may4d, etc. [i.e., of mayd to- 
gether with the five kanicukas], which is figuratively represented by the 
bran [in the illustration above], though [really] separate from the finite 
soul, which is figuratively represented by the rice-grain, appears as if in- 
separable from that soul, due to its being existentially included in it, thus 
concealing the unfragmented essence of consciousness. This much is to be 
supplied. °72 

If this be so, how does that sheath, so difficult to detach, disappear? 
The master says: ‘it is open to [purification], etc.’. °7? 

The particle ‘tu’, ‘nevertheless’, is here used in the sense of specifica- 
tion [i.e., restriction] °74 for no other means is available in this case. 

[There now follows a word-by-word exegesis of the second half of the 
verse: } 

of Siva, that is, of the Great Lord that is one’s own Self: 

the path, that is, the method whereby one arrives at °”> the awareness 
that one’s own essence is resplendence (vibhuti), which takes the form: ‘I 
am a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, supreme and nondual’, °”° or 
‘this entire universe is mine alone — is nothing but the expansion of my 
own energy’; °”” 

... ardent engagement in that [path] (aunmukhya), that is, directing 
oneself with perseverance toward meditation on that [method]; 

such [meditation] is discipline (yoga), that is, a grounding °”® of the 
finite soul in its own Self seen as constituting its essential nature, that is, 
seen as plenitude. 

In this way, it, that is, the [sixfold] sheath, whose essence has been 
explained, is open to purification, and this in an exemplary fashion, >”? 
that is, attends spontaneously upon its own dissolution without remainder. 

And this should be said as well: when the bound soul becomes of pu- 
rified heart, due to the Supreme Lord’s grace, then the veil (advarana) of 
sheaths that afflict us with finitude spontaneously disappears, on account 
of the coming into being of the knowledge of one’s own Self consisting in 
the insight: ‘I am myself the Great Lord’. 8° 

And, apart from such knowledge of the Self [won through this arduous 


572Same reasoning in YR ad 24. 

573bhajate — lit., ‘shares, partakes of’. 

574 vigese — see n. 487. 

S75 Lit., ‘whose form is’. 

576 paramddvayaciddnandaikaghano ‘smi. 

577 mamaiva idam vigvam svasaktivijpmbhanamdtram. 
578 sambandha — lit., ‘connection with’. 

S79 vigesena = vi in the ‘viguddhi’ of the karika. 

580 qham eva mahesvarah. 
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method], no mere act grounded on worldly causalities>*! and belonging 
to the realm of maya would have the slightest chance of succeeding. >5 


Karika 19 


For such a finite soul, which is, as well, an enjoyer, an object of enjoy- 
ment must be posited. °° This being the case, the master next expounds 
the principles that have originated from primal matter [— that is, from 
pradhana, or prakrti]: °°4 


19. Pleasure, pain and delusion: these alone constitute primal 
matter. Next comes the inner organ differentiating itself, in order, 
into volition, mind and ego, in accordance with [the functions of] 
decision, ratiocination and conceit of self [that each, respectively, 
assumes]. °8° 


That state of indifferentiation °°© — referred to here as consisting of 
pleasure, pain and delusion — of [the three ‘qualities’] sattva, rajas and 


581Lit., ‘arising through the power of causal constraint (niyatifakai)’. 

5821 it., ‘would dare present itself [so as to effect such a reversal, that is, the dissolution of 
the karicukas]’. Cf. a parallel statement in the commentary ad 9. Not only are rituals hinted 
at here, but also any action presuming to effect a result. 

583 evamvidhasydnor bhoktus ca bhogyena bhavyam — the statement is symmetrical with YR 
ad 5: evamvidhe cdtra bhogyasvabhdave visvasmin bhoktra bhavyam. 

584 After the exposition of pradhdna, or prakyti, begins that of meya, cognizable reality, which 
is defined as follows (IPK II 1, 10-11): wayovimsatidhé meyam yat kdryakarandtmakam/ ta- 
syavibhdgariipy ekam pradhadnam milakaranam// trayodasavidha cdtra bdhydntahkarandvali/ 
kdryavargas ca dasadha sthilastiksmatvabhedah//, ‘Made of twenty-three categories, cogniz- 
able reality consists of effects and instruments. As an undivided [category] (eka), pradhdna 
is that state in which [all cognizable reality] is unified (avibhdgaripin). It is the primal cause 
[i.e., the material cause) (milakdrana). The series of external and internal instruments has 
thirteen aspects and the effects are of ten kinds, being divided into gross and subtle’ (on 
avibhdgaripin, cf. Pandey, IPK, vol. III: 199). The exposition of the meya ends with ka. 22. 

S85Cf, SK 33. ‘antahkarana’ is a term found also in Advaita, where it represents the ‘subjec- 
tive’ side of the provisionally real, corresponding to the ‘objective’ mayd. Under its aegis are 
grouped together, as in Samkhya, the intellective functions of buddhi, ahankdra, and manas. 
The sequence found in the karika does not imply that the Trika presumes for the “organs” 
an order of evolution different from that of the Sdmkhya. By it is merely signified that the 
three “organs” correspond to and are explained by the three functions: niscaya, samkalpa, 
abhimdna. The translation differs somewhat from L. Silburn’s interpretation: ‘Ainsi la nature 
consistant uniquement en plaisir, en souffrance et en égarement constitue l’organe interne 
fait de décision, de volition et de présomption qui appartiennent dans !’ordre a l’intellect, au 
sens interne et a l’agent d’individuation’. 

586 samanyam riipam — the same notion is conveyed by sdmydvasthd in GBh 16: tat kim uktam 
bhavati sattvarajastamasam sdmyavastha pradhadnam, and GBh 23: iyam prakytih sattvarajas- 
tamasam sdmyavastha. According to the Samkhya, when the equilibrium of the gunas — by 
which equilibrium prakyti as such is defined — is disturbed by the mere proximity of purusa, 
the process of creation takes place. However, the Trika develops its own notions on the 
sequence of tattvas that starts from prakyti, postulating, notably, an additional principle, the 
gunatattva; see Appendix 11, p. 334. 
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tamas where no dominance or dependence *®’ [of any of the three] is ap- 
prehended, is termed prakrti, the primal cause (mtilakdrana). °°8 

The master says, beginning with the words ‘decision, etc.’, °°? that 
from prakyti proceeds the inner organ (antahkarana) — which has the form 
of its [viz., of prakrti] effect. 

By decision (niscaya) >” the master means the notion that ‘this is such 
and such’. >?! 

By ratiocination (samkalpana) °°? he means ‘organizational thinking’ 
(manana). °?? 


587 angdngibhdva. 

S88This notion of milakdrana is common to both Samkhya (SK 3) and Trika (see n. 584). 
However, in the Trika, prakyti is mulakdrana in a secondary sense, for prakyt is not the 
supreme principle, as it is in the Samkhya, but a manifestation of the Lord’s supreme energy. 

589 Here begins the definition of the several ‘functions’ (vytti) of buddhi, manas and ahankdra. 
Cf. GBh 27: tatra manasah kd vrttir iti/ samkalpo vyttih. SSV III 1 uses also the term vydpara, 
‘activity’: [...] adhyavasadyddivydpdrabuddhyahankmmanoripam cittam, ‘citta consists of bud- 
dhi, manas and ahankdra; its activity consists in ascertaining, etc.’. 

5%Cf. the Simkhya definition (SK 23), where adhyavasdya is a synonym of nifcaya (see 
also $SV III 1, quoted n. 589). On adhyavasdya/niscaya as the function of the buddhi, see 
n. 401, n. 591, and p. 294; also, TA 1 38b-40 and TAV ad loc. (p. 76): adhyavasdyo buddhih; 
TA I 215, IX 238. However, there is a definition of buddhi specific to the Trika, which is 
expounded in TS VIII, pp. 85-86: tato gunatattvdd buddhitattvam yatra pumprakdSo visayas ca 
pratibimbam arpayatah, ‘Thereafter, from gunatattva, buddhitattva emerges, in which the light 
of purusa [i.e., consciousness] reflects itself, as well as objects’. On nigcaya, see also YR ad 
32 and 63. 

591 That is, it is ‘just this’ and not ‘something else’. It is the faculty of distinguishing between 
objects and ascertaining their specific nature. The buddhi evaluates as well as discerns; it re- 
acts in relation to the ‘I’: why indeed discriminate objects? The buddhi comes into play when 
a response of the subject is called for. Note that the buddhi is the initial evolute of prakru, 
where the notion of ‘activity’ is lodged. Thus the buddhi is not solely an intellective function, 
but also a volition, a desire to act, be it simply the ‘act’ of preferring one object to another. 
GBh 23 gives an example similar to that of YR: ayam ghato ‘yam pata ity evam sati yd sa bud- 
dhir iti laksyate, ‘When one says: “This is a jar, this is a piece of cloth”, this is what is defined 
as volition (buddhi)’. In the Samkhya, it is to the manas that is given the task of representing 
to us the world of the senses, which appears both as external and internal, providing thus 
the groundwork for involving the individual (the ‘aham’) in actions. Thus is explained the 
characteristic function of the buddhi, adhyavasaya, that is, choosing, even willing (cf. the 
notion of aisvarya, ‘sovereignty, power’, as a property of buddhi — buddhidharma — in SK 
23 and Vacaspati’s TK thereon, even though the word has acquired a supra-human refer- 
ence), on the basis of the data that are given to it by the manas. The buddhi makes its own 
the content delivered to it by the manas, thus anticipating the individuations represented 
by the ahankara and the host of the sense-organs, and to which the latter are instrumental; 
cf. TK 23: sarvo vyavahartdlocya matva ‘ham atradhikyta ity abhimatya kartavyam etan mayety 
adhyavasyati ata$ ca pravartata iti lokasiddham, ‘It is well known that a man who is to act, 
considers (the situation], ponders over it, agrees that he is entitled to do it, determines that 
he should do it and then does it’. 

592 Or ‘projection’ — of an entity where there exist only the disjointed data of the five senses. 
Cf. SK 27, where manas is defined as samkalpaka. 

593s is obvious, AG follows here verbatim the “evolution” of the categories as expounded 
in I$varakrsna’s Samkhya; there, the function of manas is clearly that of collecting the senses’ 
data — scattered as such under the five domains of the individual organs — so that unique 
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By conceit of self [or self-referentiality) (abhimana) the master 
means ‘possessive behavior’ (mamata). >*4 


“objects” appear clearly before us, each of them endowed with the properties of the five 
senses — length, odor, color, etc. Thus is manas the common “theater” where all the five 
gather — much akin to the “common sense” of the English philosophers, which itself has an- 
tecedents in Aristotle’s kowwn ataoOnotc. Advaitins, on the other hand, use the term manana 
in another sense. Here, as well, it belongs to a triad, sravana, manana, nididhydsana, which 
evoke the way one appropriates the truths of the system — first, they are ‘heard’ under the 
guidance of an enlightened teacher; then, one strives to convince oneself of their validity 
by efficient ‘arguments’, thus setting aside opposing theses as well as doubts originating in 
the “real” world; finally, they are incorporated in a new apprehension of the “real”, which 
is now intuitive. Note that manana plays here as well the part of an intermediary between 
“external” and “internal” thought. TS VIII (p. 87) explains how manas proceeds from the 
sdttvikdhankara, along with the buddhindriyas and karmendriyas: tatra sdttviko yasmdd ma- 
nas ca buddhindriyaparicakam ca, ‘From the sdattvika [ahankGra) manas and the pentad of the 
buddhindriyas proceed’, and (p. 88): sdttvikdd eva ahankdrdt karmendriyaparicakam. Never- 
theless, TS VIII (p. 89) mentions other views: according to some, manas proceeds from the 
rdjasahankara (anye tu rdjasan mana ity ahuh); according to others, manas proceeds from the 
sdttvikahankara, whereas indriyas proceed from the rdjasdhankara (anye tu sattvikdd mano ra- 
jasac ca indriydniti); see n. 605 and 613. In a similar fashion, Vacaspati considers the buddhi 
to be polyvalent — in some, it is sdttvikapradhana, in others, tamasapradhana (TK 23). 
5941it., ‘the idea that “all this is mine, or for me.” ’ Similar definition in YR ad 70. Cf. TK 24: 
abhimano ‘hankarah/ yat khalv dlocitam matam ca tatra ‘aham adhikytah’, ‘Saktah khalv aham 
atra’, ‘madartha evam ami visayah’, ‘matto ndnyo ’tradhikytah kascid asti’, ‘ato ‘ham asmi’ iti 
yo ‘bhimanah so 'sadhdaranavydparatvdd ahankdrah/ tam upajivya hi buddhir adhyavasyati ‘kar- 
tavyam etan maya’ iti nifscayam karoti, ‘ “The I-principle (ahankdra) is egotism (abhimdna)” 
and this “I-principle” is perceptible in such ideas as — “To what I have observed and thought 
of I am entitled” — “I am able to do this” — “all these things are for my use” — “there is no 
one else entitled to it” — “hence | am” — the egotism involved in all such notions forms the 
characteristic function of the “I-principle” — it is through this principle that the Will (= bud- 
dhi) performs its determinative function appearing in such decisions as “this is to be done by 
me.” ’ (tr. G. Jha). The notion of abhimdna implies ‘conceit of self, ‘pride’, ‘egotism’ (see G. 
Jha), in sum, ‘presumption’ — bearing in mind that it is the ‘I’ itself that is chiefly ‘presumed’ 
(as well as the entirety of the ego’s relations to its surroundings) — or, in some contexts as TK 
30, quoted next note, ‘self-referentiality’. TS VIII (p. 86) gives a definition of ahankdra and 
emphasizes the way in which the Trika distinguishes itself from the Samkhya: buddhitattvdd 
ahankdro yena buddhipratibimbite vedyasamparke kaluse pumprakdse ’ndtmany atmabhimanah 
Suktau rajatabhimdnavat/ ata eva kara ity anena kytakatvam asya uktam samkhyasya tu tad na 
yujyate sa hi natmano ‘hamvimarsamayatam icchati vayam tu kartytvam api tasyecchdmah/ tac 
ca Suddham vimarsa evdpratiyogisvaonacamatkdrarupo ‘ham iti, ‘From buddhitattva emerges the 
ego (ahankdra). It is responsible for mistakenly presuming the non-Self [i.e., the body, the 
intellect, the faculties, etc.] to be the Self, as happens when silver is mistakenly seen in 
the conch shell (in lieu of mother-of-pearl]. This (experience) takes place when the light 
of the purusa [viz., consciousness] is tarnished by its connexion with the object reflected in 
the intellect/volition (buddhi). Therefore, *kdra [in ahankdra] denotes the factitious charac- 
ter (kytakatva) [of the ego]. This position is not that of the follower of the Simkhya, who 
does not admit that the Self is endowed with the awareness of itself as an “I” [— inasmuch 
as, according to him, the conscious principle (the purusa) is inactive, and cannot therefore 
refer to itself; such self-reference will not obtain until the ahankdra makes its appearance, 
vis-a-vis the buddhi, ‘pure or active consciousness’], whereas we admit also the agency [of 
this “I”]. And that [agency] is pure, for [according to us] the “I” (aham)— being nothing but 
self-awareness — has the form of the marvel(ous experience) of one’s own Self (svdunaca- 
matkdra), in reference to which there is no possible alternative (apratiyogin)’. Note, however, 
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In the order thus described, [have been enumerated] the triad of voli- 
tion, mind and ego (buddhih mano ’hankarah), termed [collectively] the 
inner organ, °?° which appears as an effect of the qualities, [inasmuch as 
their equilibrium has been disturbed by notions of] dominance and depen- 
dence. °° And it appears also as a cause, with regard to the gross elements 
(bhita), the (external) organs (indriya), etc. °°” 


Karika 20 
The master now speaks of the external organs: °78 


20. The ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose°>” are the cognitive or- 
§ 
gans © in respect of sound, etc. ©°' And voice, hand, foot, anus and 


that this -kdra is often explained today by equating it with the -kdra of the grammarians: 
as in Sakdra, the ‘vocable’ fa. Thus, ahankdra, viz., the ‘vocable’ aham, would represent the 
irruption of reflexivity within consciousness, in the form of ‘aham’ (see van Buitenen 1957: 
17ff.). Cf. also Ksemaraja’s Pardpravesika (p. 10): ahankdro nama mamedam na mamedam ity 
abhimdnasddhanam, ‘By ahankdra we mean that [locus] wherein is realized the conceit (of 
egoism) (abhimdna), as instanced by the assertions, “this is mine”, “this is not mine.” ’ 

°95Qn the functioning of those three tattvas, see the example given in TK 30: yadd man- 
daloke prathaman tdvad vastumadtram sammugdham dlocayati atha pranihitamanah karmdn- 
takpstasasarasinjinimandalikrtakodandah pracandatarah pdfaccaro ‘yam iti niscinoti atha ca 
mam pratyetity abhimanyate, athddhyavasyaty apasaramitah sthdndd iti, ‘In dim-light, a per- 
son has at first only a vague perception of a certain object; then, fixing his mind intently, he 
observes that it is a robber with his drawn bow and arrow leveled at him; then follows the 
self-consciousness that “the robber is advancing against me”; and lastly follows the determi- 
nation to run away from the place’ (tr. G. Jha). 

5% According to TS VIII, one should understand that the inner organ (antahkarana) is an ef- 
fect of the gunatattva, the additional tattva postulated by the Trika between prakyti and buddhi 
in order to explain why actual creation takes place, i.e., in what manner the equilibrium of 
the three gunas has been disrupted. See, in Appendix 11, p. 334, the development on ksobha. 

597 The Samkhya and the Trika differ regarding the manner in which the evolution of the 
phenomenal world is to be conceived; see Appendix 12, p. 335. 

598The jfdnendriyas and the karmendriyas are collectively termed bdhyakaranas. See IPV 
It] 1, 11 (vol. I: 241), which emphasizes the instrumental character of the threefold an- 
tahkarana and the ten bdahyakaranas: es@m ca karyatve ‘py asddhdranena karanatvena vya- 
padesah, ‘Though they are the effects [buddhi proceeding from gunatattva, ahankara from 
buddhi, the ten indriyas and manas from ahankadra], yet, instrumentality being their peculiar- 
ity, they are spoken of as such [i.e., as instruments}’ (see also YR ad 94-95). 

599 Note that the SK distinguishes clearly between the organ (indriya, e.g., the ear) and the 
‘faculty’ (vytti), which is nothing but the organ’s manner of functioning; see Vacaspati ad loc.: 
tatra rupagrahanalingam caksuh, etc., ‘The eye is the organ for perceiving color’ (tr. G. Jha), 
etc. In truth, the ‘function’ or ‘faculty’ enters into consideration only as a secondary phe- 
nomenon, but it is already implied by the strict relation that exists between the organ — the 
ear — and its ‘subtle’ object, that is, the tanmdrra that is proper to it — in this case, sound. 
See also IPV III 1, 11, quoted note below. 

600 buddhindriya or jiidnendriya; G. Jha (TK 26) translates: ‘organs of sensation’, ‘sensory 
organs’. IPV IT 1, 11 (vol. II: 241) defines them as ‘useful in acquiring the determinate 
cognition of sound, etc., within buddhi (buddhau sabdddyadhyavasdyarupayam upayogini). 

601 Here the five tanmdtras are referred to; see ka. 21. 
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genitals are the organs of action. °° 


In respect of sound, etc., that is, in respect of the domain [wherein 
each operates] that is to be described [in karika 21], there are five organs 
(indriya), the ear, etc., which are predominantly cognitive [hence they 
are termed buddhindriyas, or jndnendriyas]. And the five organs that are 
predominantly active [hence they are termed karmendriyas] are the voice, 
etc. The domains © [wherein operate] the organs of action (karmendriya) 
are speaking, grasping, moving, excreting and bliss. 

And in both cases, since both are accompanied by the ego in expres- 
sions such as ‘I hear ...’ [viz., buddhindriya] or ‘I tell ...’ [viz., karmendriya], 
both are taken to be effects of the ego. © 


Karika 21 


Now, the master describes the proper form of the domains of those organs: 
sound, etc.: 


602Cf. GBh 26: karma kurvantiti karmendriydni/ tatra vag vadati [...], ‘They are called organs 
of action because they perform actions. Thus, the voice speaks [...]’. Cf. IPV III 1, 11 (vol. II: 
241): tydgo grahanam iti dvayam — bahirvisayam yat tatra panih payuh pddah — iti karandni/ 
etad evdntah prane yena kriyate tad vdg indriyam/ tat praksobhaprasantyd visrdntikriyopayogy 
upasthah, ‘{[Action] is of two types: giving up and grasping. In [actions related to} external 
objects, hand, anus and foot are the instruments (karana). Being in relation to vital air, which 
is internal, voice is the organ (indriya) that is able to perform the two kinds of action [viz., giv- 
ing up and grasping, in the sense of exhaling and inhaling]. Hence [according to this logic), 
the genitals are that which is useful in the act of resting (visrdnti) which follows the cessation 
of the agitation (of vital breath)’ (tr. Pandey, modified) — an assertion that functions as an 
explanation for the visaya assigned to upastha, that is, dnanda, ‘bliss’, Gnanda being nothing 
but ‘the act of resting (visrdnti) which follows the cessation of the agitation of vital breath’. 
And the text concludes: sarvadehavydpakani ca karmendriydny ahankdravisesdtmakani/ tena 
cchinnahasto baéhubhydm adadanah paninaivddatta evam anyat/ kevalam tattatsphutaptirnavyt- 
tilabhasthadnatvat pancanguliripam adhisthdnam asyocyate, ‘The organs of action pervade the 
whole body and are particular forms of the ego. Therefore, the person whose hands have 
been cut off and who receives (alms, etc.) by means of his arms really receives by means of 
his hands. The same may be said of other [organs] also. [The hand,] with its five fingers, is 
spoken of as the ‘abode’ (of the function) only because it is the seat wherein is manifested 
most clearly the full and complete function (vytti), viewed in relation to various [uses]’ (tr. 
Pandey, modified). 

603 What is termed here ‘object’ (or ‘field’, or ‘domain’ (visaya) of the karmendriya is termed 
its ‘function’ (vptti) in Samkhya. Cf. SK 28 and GBh ad loc. 

604 Gnanda — G. Jha translates: ‘gratification’. On dnanda, object of the upastha, see n. 616; 
cf. BAU II 4, 11: [...] evam sarvesdm Gnanddndm upastha ekayanam [...], ‘{...] as the organ of 
generation is the one goal of all kinds of enjoyment [...]’. 

60SCf. TS VIII (p. 87), with correction of bhautikam in bhautikatvam: bhautikatvam api na 
yuktam aham srnomy ityddy anugamdc ca sphutam ahankarikatvam, karanatvena cdvasyam kar- 
tramSsasparsitvam, ‘It is not proper to consider them [viz., the organs] as material. Rather, 
since they are accompanied [by the ego} in [such statements as] “I hear”, it is obvious 
that they proceed from the ahankdra. Since they are organs (karana), they are necessar- 
ily “touched” by the agentive part (of the ahankdra]’. 
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21. The subtle domain, devoid of [internal] differentiation, 
which the [cognitive organs] are [severally] to apprehend consists 
of the pentad of abstract entities (tanmatra): © sound, touch, [form 
as] light, °°” savor and odor. 


As regards the domain, that is, the field, to be grasped by [each of] 
these organs as something to be known or done, ©® the master asks: — 
‘What kind of thing is it?’ [First of all,] it is devoid of [internal] differ- 
entiation: its essence is the universal from which the particular has been 
expelled; ©? it is [therefore] subtle. Such an entity is the tanmdtra — 
sound [as such], etc., [grasped in its) universal form. Sound in its uni- 
versal [form] (Sabdasamdnya) is thus called sabdatanmatra, ‘sound as such’ 
{that is, devoid of reference to the other tanmatras, and therefore, as well, 
to particular sounds]. And as for the others [namely, the karmendriyas, 
their domains have been already dealt with (ad 20)]. °° 

Due to the reciprocal implication ®!! of [cognitive] field and [cogni- 


606 Or ‘unmixed entities’. Judging by the term tanmatra ‘just that’, we should conceive of 
these ‘entities’ not only as ‘archetypal’ or ‘generic’ (Torella IPK; see the term sdmdnya in TS 
VIII, quoted n. 613), but also as ‘pure’, considered in and of themselves, without admixture 
of the other four, that together make up the complex that constitute the normal condition of 
perception — an ‘intellective’ object, but an ‘object’ nonetheless. The tanmatra is then the 
obverse or the ground of the “real”, required by the very hypothesis that postulates in the 
gross elements various degrees of elemental “mixture”. This view, which seems originally to 
have been developed in the Vaisesika (Frauwallner 1973: 280), is not, of course, universally 
accepted (see n. 616). 

607 Here, light (mahas) replaces the usual riipa, probably in order to emphasize the relation- 
ship, which will be set forth in the following karika, between nipa as tanmdtra, and tejas as 
mahdbhuta. 

608See YR ad 79-80. 

609SK 38 defines the tanmditras as avigesa, ‘non-specific’, contrasting them with the bhitas 
defined as visesa, ‘specific’: tanmdtrdny avisesds tebhyo bhutani panca pancabhyah/ ete smytd 
visesah Santa ghords ca mudhds ca//, ‘The Rudimentary Elements are “non-specific”. From 
these five proceed the five gross elements; these latter are said to be “specific”, because they 
are calm, turbulent and deluding’ (tr. G. Jha). According to Vacaspati ad loc. (tanmdtrani w 
asmadadibhih parasparavydvyttdni nanubhuiyante ity avisesah siksmd iti cocyante) the criterion 
for distinguishing the bhutas from the tanmdtras is the capacity of each of the former to 
set aside instances of the others (parasparavyavyttyd) — whereas, evidently, ‘sound as such’ 
(Sabdatanmatra) cannot set aside or cancel ‘form as such’ (ripatanmatra). The bhitas are 
capable of entering into the field of our experience as distinct from one another, inasmuch as 
‘they are calm, turbulent and deluding’, that is, inasmuch as they abound in various degrees 
of sattva or rajas or tamas. They are therefore considered as both ‘specific’ (vifesa) and ‘gross’ 
(sthila). That is not to say that one cannot experience the ‘subtle’ object — for if one did 
not, one would not experience anything at all; all that can be said is that the ‘subtle’ objects 
(tanmdatra) are not experienced in their ‘pure’ state — except perhaps by yogins — but only 
when they are exemplified through the ‘gross’ elements (mahdbhita). As such, the tanmdtras 
are said to be non-specific (avisesa) and subtle (stiksma). 

©10The terms ‘jrieya-kdryatayd’ and ‘evam anydni’ suggest that the commentary intends here 
the domains both of the buddhindriyas and the karmendniyas, although the emphasis is put 
on the tanmauras, the domain proper to the buddhindriyas. 

611 paraspardpeksitva — lit., ‘mutual expectancy’. 
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tive] witness, °!* the pentad of abstract entities derives, as do the organs 
[of cognition and action], from the [principle of] ego. °!3 


Karika 22 


Earth, etc., are the result arrived at by a mutual commingling of those 
[sensible] domains [viz., the tanmdtras]. This the master says: 


22. The domain [thus described], now gross®!* due to the min- 
gling of the [subtle tanmdtras], manifests itself as the pentad of gross 
elements (bhita): °'> ether, air, fire, water and earth. 


It is the particular, that is, the [now] gross domain that acquires the 
form of a concrete clement, due to the mingling of those [subtle ‘fields 
as such’ (tanmatra)], that is, due to their ability to come into contact with 
each other. °!® 

For instance, from ‘sound as such’ (Sabdatanmatra) proceeds ‘particular 
sound’ (Sabdavisesa), namely, (the gross element] ether [in the sense that 
ether is the locus of tonal variety, as well as of ‘sound’ as distinguished 
from other ‘objects’). From sound and touch proceeds air; from those two 
combined with form proceeds fire; from those [three] combined with sa- 
vor proceeds water; and from those [four] to which odor has been added 


612 visayavisayin. 

613Cf, SK 25, which distinguishes the indriyas that presume (along with the manas) a 
sdttvika, or ‘luminous’, form of the ego from the tanmdras, that presume a tdmasa, or ‘dark’, 
form of the ego, with the result that manas and the indriyas are ‘apt to fulfil their specific 
function’ (svavisayasamartha). Moreover, according to GBh 25, the ego ‘is said to be témasa 
to the extent that it is the origin also of the bhatas, which abound in tamas’ (bhutdndm dadibha- 
tas tamobahulas tenoktah sa tdmasa iti). In fact the ego is the ‘origin of the bhdtas abounding 
in tamas’ only in an indirect way: in the Samkhya doctrine of evolution, the bhutas proceed 
from the tanmdrras, which are the evolutes of the tamasa ego. Cf. TS VIII (pp. 89-90): Sab- 
davisesdndm hi ksobhatmanam yad ekam aksobhdumakam prdagbhavi sdmanyam avisesatmakam 
tat Sabdatanmdtram/ evam gandhdnte ‘pi vdcyam, ‘That which is the undisturbed, unique, 
(principle) of specific sounds whose nature has been disturbed, such a universal (sadmdnya) 
of a non-specific nature, which is prior to them, is called sabdatanmdtra, “sound as such”. 
This may be said also of the other tanmdtras down to odor’. 

©14Cf, SK 38 quoted n. 609. 

6\Sbhiitas, or mahabhitas — lit., ‘great (or gross) entities/beings’. 

616 According to GBh 38, one bhata proceeds from one tanmatra: ether from sound, air from 
touch, water from savor, fire from form, earth from odor. However, this does not contradict 
the definition of PS 22, which agrees, as does the theoretical section (vidydpdda) of the 
Agamas (e.g. Kdlottara, Pauskara, etc.), with the classical Samkhya thesis (see Yuktidipikd 
ad SK 38) of the tanmatras’ progressive accumulation, that is, that the physical elements are 
categorized by the adjunction one-by-one of sensible qualities, for it remains the case that 
each bhiita has one tanmatra as its primary quality (see Torella IPK: 196); see Appendix 13, 
p. 337. 
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proceeds earth.®!” Such are the five ‘great’ [that is, gross, physical] ele- 
ments (mahdbhita). °'® 

In consideration of the maxim, ‘the effect has the qualities of the 
cause’, ©9 [it follows that the mahdbhitas) have qualities that increase [in 
complexity] one-by-one [— each more complex element, in other words, 
has one more quality than the preceding simpler element). 

Thus is prakrti, whose nature is that of cause and effect, ©*° transformed 
into something that can be enjoyed by the mundane man (purusa), through 
the Will of the Supreme Lord. And so has this world of thirty-six principles 
been described, tattva by tattva, by distinguishing [each principle from the 
rest]. ©! 


Karika 23 


As the master explained previously how mayd functioned as sheath (ma- 
yakancuka) [karikas 15-18], so [now] he explains how prakrti serves as 
sheath with respect to the mundane man: 


23. As the husk envelops the rice-grain, so does this creation, 
beginning with prakrt and ending with earth, envelop consciousness 
in the manner of a body. 


As the husk, the skin of the grain, envelops, or veils, the rice-grain, 
so does this creation too, starting with pradhana and ending with earth, 


617From clay to man, all earthly elements are fragrant. 

©18Qn the relationship of the tanmdtras and the bhitas, see Frauwallner 1973: 279ff. 

619The statement quoted here is an adaptation of SK 14, expounding the theory of satkdrya- 
vdda: kdranagunatmakatvat kdryasya [...], ‘Because the effect has as its essence the qualities 
of the cause’, commented upon by Gaudapada as: loke yaddtmakam kdéranam taddtmakam 
kdryam api/ tatha krsnebhyas tantubhyah kysna eva pato bhavati, ‘In mundane matters, of what- 
ever nature is the cause, of the same nature is the effect. For instance, from black threads 
only a black piece of cloth comes into being’. The same logic underlies the theory of the 
progressive accumulation of tanmdtras within the bhitas as they increase in grossness (see 
IPV III 1, 10-11, in Appendix 13, p. 337). 

620See Frauwallner 1973: 304ff. From the Trika point of view, prakyti is also an effect, 
inasmuch as its proceeds from mdyd, which is, in turn, nothing but the Lord’s energy of 
freedom. 

621 Here ends the description of the thirty-six tattvas. On the last twenty-three, which, from 
buddhi onward, constitute cognizable reality (meya), see IPK I 1, 10-11, and Vrtti (Torella 
IPK: 195-196). This portrayal of the process of manifestation is ultimately meant to show the 
way the process may be reversed progressively and the world “reabsorbed”, as one strives 
for liberation; see PTLvy 21-24 (which echoes ChU VI 1, 4ff.): yathda ghatasardvaprabhytipra- 
panicavarjane mmmdtram eva satyam mrdripatmakaprapancavarjane ‘pi gandha ity eva satyam 
gandhartipatavisesaparamarse ‘ham ity eva satyam tathd, ‘As, when the phenomena that are 
the jar, the dish, etc., are set aside, what remains truly is clay itself, and as, when the phe- 
nomenon of clay is set aside, what remains truly is odor itself, and as, when one is no longer 
aware of any specific odor, what remains truly is the [absolute] ‘I’ (aham) itself, likewise 
(...)’ (our translation). 
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envelop once again consciousness — [already] enveloped by the sheath 
of may4a, figuratively represented by the bran — in the manner of a body, 
figuratively represented by the husk, that is, it veils [consciousness] as its 
outer enclosure. 

Here [, at this level], are called Sakalas ®** those cognizers who are of a 
bodily nature because of the factors of fragmentation (kala), ©°3 beginning 
with the organs in their “pure” state [that is, without adjunction of an ob- 
ject] ©*4 and ending with particular [objects] [i.e., with the mahdbhitas). 

And those who are freed from the particular (that is, from gross mate- 
riality) and from the body are Pralayakalas [as happens, for instance, in 
deep sleep]. © 

Such is this world: governed by the Rudras and by ordinary souls, ©76 
in the company of the seven categories of subjects (pramdtrsaptaka), from 
Siva to the Sakalas. 


622The Sakalas, lit., ‘those endowed with kala’, are affected by the three impurities, and 
their condition is that of life in this world. They are therefore also called mdydpramars, 
inasmuch as they are deceived by mdyd from which the dichotomy of subject and object 
begins. On Sakalas, see Appendix 10, p. 330. 

623Commenting on kaldviluptavibhavah [...] sa pasuh, ‘the fettered subject, deprived of his 
might by kala’, SpN III 13 sets forth the meanings of kald: kalayati bahih ksipati pdrimityena 
paricchinattiti kala mdydsaktih [...] atha ca kalaya kiricitkartytvopodbalandumana Saktyd tadu- 
palaksitena kalavidydkdlaniyatiragadtmana kancukena viluptavibhavah sthagitapurnatvakartytva- 
didharmah/ [...] kalayd akhydtydtmandémésena viluptavibhavah samkucita iva, ‘The term kala 
(lit., ‘(the verb) kalayau’) designates that which, projecting outside, cuts off and delim- 
its, namely, the energy of delusion (mdydsakri) [...]. According to another interpretation, 
kald means the energy/power (Saka) giving strength to limited agency (kincitkartytva). [This 
power named kald] implies the (quintuple) sheath (karicuka) of kald, vidyd, kdla, niyati and 
raga. Therefore, “the fettered subject deprived of his might by kala” designates the one whose 
attributes of perfection, [unrestrained] agency, etc., are veiled by that [quintuple sheath]. 
[...) [And kald may be taken in the sense of a part (ama). Therefore,] being deprived of 
his glory by a part, i.e., by the part[ial knowledge] that is akhydt [the metaphysical igno- 
rance of his own plenary nature], he is contracted [i.e., limited) as it were’. Cf. IPV III 2, 13 
(vol. II: 263), defining buddhindriyas and karmendriyas as the expansion (praparica) of vidyd 
and kala, viz., of limited Knowledge and limited Agency (vidyakalayoh prapaficabhitau yau 
kramena buddhindriyakarmendriyavargau). Also IPV III 2, 8 (vol. II: 252), quoted n. 625. 

624 indriyamdtra — implied here is the Indian notion according to which the organs, far from 
being mere receptors, play an active part in the act of perception. In this vein, the term grdha 
is to be taken literally. 

625Tpy III 2, 8 (vol. II: 252) defines the Pralayakalas as follows: [...] kytd akaldh kald- 
tattvopalaksitakaranakdryarahita, ‘They have been made “without activity (kald)” (akala), 
i.e., devoid of the karanas (the internal and external organs] and kdryas [the objects of those 
organs} which are implied by kaldtattva [limited Agency]’. This is why the term Pralayakala 
has to be understood as ‘Inert in Dissolution’ [lit., ‘those devoid of limited Agency (akala), be- 
cause of dissolution (pralaya)’] — a condition experienced, for instance, in deep sleep, when 
one reaches that state of total absorption (signified by the word ‘dissolution’) where neither 
sense-organs, nor objects of sense appear to be in play. It is thus a degree of consciousness 

higher than that of the Sakalas. Rudra is the model for such subjects. See Appendix 1, p. 317 

and Appendix 10, p. 330. 

626YR thus intends to place the Rudras and the ‘fettered souls’ on the same level of respon- 
sibility (or of deficiency). 
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The master now explains the triad of sheaths — the supreme, the subtle, 
and the gross: 


24. In this world, the supreme covering is the impurity [also 
termed dnavamala); the subtle one consists of the [sixfold] sheath, 
beginning with mayd®?’ [thus constituting the mdyiyamala]; the 
gross covering is external, and has the form of the body [thus con- 
stituting the kdrmamala]. Indeed the Self is enwrapped in a triad of 
coverings. 


Inmost impurity, the dnava[mala] [viz., the impurity of deeming one- 
self finite], ©2® means here the [pasu’s] failure to recognize that he is con- 
sciousness — which failure, in turn, consists essentially in casting aside 
one’s own real nature. 

By supreme is meant ‘existentially included [in the finite soul]’ for it 
remains as coexistent [with consciousness] ©? in the manner of the flaw 
within the gold. °° 

By covering (dvarana) is meant ‘veil’ (chddana). 

The sixfold sheath beginning with mayd, and ending with limited 
Knowledge, constitutes the subtle covering of the Self. 


627 |. and ending with vidya. 

628The dnavamala is the fundamental, ontological impurity, that ‘concerning the anu’ (cf. 
the ‘atom’ of the Vaisesika — the smallest particle found in “nature”). It represents the 
reduction of infinite free consciousness to a minimal, ‘atomic’, state. In the realm of expe- 
rience, as stated in SSV I 4, the dnavamala is the ‘presumption (or intuition) of limitedness’ 
(apirnammanyatd), which makes the limited soul think: apuimo ’smi, ‘I am not full [viz., ‘I 
am imperfect’]’ (ibid.). Same definition in PHvy 9 (p. 72). Note that mala often signifies, by 
synecdoche, dnavamala, particularly in Siddhanta. 

629The term taddtmya is used by Advaitins as a way of rationalizing their inability to describe 
in conventional terms the relationship between brahman and mayd — neither identity, nor 
difference, nor both (viz., the notion of bhedabheda, dear to the parindmavada, but abjured 
by Advaita). It might be said that the Advaitin speaks of tdddtmya in a way resembling 
Nagarjuna’s use of the catuskoti — viz., in order to assert that the Absolute is ineffable. In 
the same fashion, here, even though it cannot be said why the flaw is within the gold, its 
presence therein is both irrefutable and “given” (nija). Here, taddunyena glosses the epithet 
antaranga, glossed previously as nija, ‘innate’ (YR ad 17). 

630Qne might allege here a certain inconsistency in YR’s use of metaphors. In AG’s text, in 
effect, the analogy of the inedible bran (kambuka) of the grain is affected to the mayiyamala 
(ka. 17-18). Yet, commenting (ad ka. 17) on the ‘antarangatva’ of the hexad of sheaths that 
constitutes the mdyiyamala, YR introduces the analogy of the flaw within the gold (kadlika) 
— an analogy which, in his commentary ad 24, is affected to the dnavamala, whereas that 
of the bran is affected to the mdyiyamala. The following interpretation may solve the dif- 
ficulty: in YR ad 17, the analogy of the flaw within the gold is affected to the mdyiyamala 
only secondarily, inasmuch as the mdyiyamala presupposes the Gnavamala, which is indeed 
implied by the term ‘anu’, in the genitive: mdydsahitam kancukasatkam anor antarangam idam 
uktam (17b); see YR ad loc. In YR ad 87-88, the analogy of the flaw within the gold is again 
affected to the dnavamala. 
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Such a cover pertains to (the soul/consciousness] in such a way that 
it leans back against it, °°! as does the bran with respect to the rice-grain 
— thanks to which the display of the [limited] ability to know, act, etc., 
constitutive of difference, °°? displays itself [before us — in reference to 
the “world” extending before us in apparent multiplicity]. It constitutes 
the impurity of regarding the world as objective. °93 

External, with respect to it, is the covering — figuratively represented 
by the husk — which is characterized as embodied existence (Sarirasattd) 
derived from pradhdna, and which is gross, for it consists of skin, flesh, 
etc. 

This is the third impurity [namely, the impurity of supposing oneself 
the agent] of actions, due to which the subject becomes a receptacle for 
the accumulation of good and bad [results of] actions. °34 

Thus the Self, although fully open (vikasvara) becomes contracted 
(samkucitikrta) [i.e., is reduced to finitude], ©° like space by the jar, and 
is enwrapped in this triad of coverings — the supreme, the subtle and 
the gross. °° In this condition, it is deemed ‘atomic’ (anu, viz., finite soul), 
and it is termed the fettered soul (pasu). 


631 Viz., that it is tightly attached to it. 

632Here, the five kancukas are referred to, as defined in ka. 17. 

633SsvV 1 4 defines the mdyiyamala as the ‘display of differentiated objectivity’ (bhin- 
navedyapratha), which makes the limited soul consider his body as if it were his Self, such 
that he thinks: ksdmah sthilo vdsmi, ‘I am slim or fat’ (ibid.). Same definition in PHvy 9. See 
also YR ad 31. 

634SSV 1 4 defines the kdrmamala as the ‘impregnating [of consciousness] with the dispo- 
sitions that result from one’s good and bad [actions]’ (Subhadsubhavdsana), which makes the 
limited soul think: agnistomaydjy asmi, ‘I am a performer of the agnistoma sacrifice’ (ibid.). 
Similar definition in PHvy 9. 

635The contrast samkocavikdsa is specific to Trika, evoking the closing and opening of a 
flower. samkoca is a metaphor of finitude, vikdsa of liberation. The image will be taken up 
again in YR ad 56, 60, 61, in the course of discussing moksa. 

636Ksemaraja, commenting on his PH 9 (pp. 71-72), goes even further, presenting the 
three malas as limitations (samkoca, or parimitatd) of the iccha, jadna and kniyd saktis, re- 
spectively: icchasakrih samkucitd sati apadrnammanyatdnipam dnavam malam; jndnasgakth [...] 
antahkaranabuddhindriyatdpattipirvam atyantam samkocagrahanena bhinnavedyapratharipam 
mayiyam malam; kriydsaktih [...] karmendniyartipasamkocagrahanaptrvam atyantam parimi- 
tatam praptd subhdsubhadnusthanamayam karmam malam/, ‘icchasakti, once contracted, be- 
comes Gnavamala, which consists in considering oneself imperfect; jadnasakti, assuming the 
extreme contraction that begins with the acquisition of the inner organ and cognitive or- 
gans, becomes mayiyamala, which consists of the apprehension of objects as different (from 
one another and from the Self]; kriydsakti, once contracted in the form of organs of action, 
becomes extremely limited, assuming the form of kadrmamala, which consists in doing good 
and evil’. 
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Due to its relationship with those (three coverings, or impurities], [the 
Self] is harmed, ©?” as it were. The master says: 


25. Due to the darkness of ignorance [which is akin to the dis- 
ease of double-vision], 2° the [Self] ©°9 conceives its own essential 
nature ©? as a multifarious diversity of objects and subjects, whereas 
it is one and nondual. 


The [aforementioned] Self, bound up with the triad of coverings, be- 
cause it has been brought into contact with the darkness that is the failure 
to discern the Self, ©4! knows 

its own — that is, its inherent, viz., not borrowed from another — 

essential nature (@tmasvabhavam = svabhadvam adtmdnam) — namely, 
consciousness, that essence whose distinguishing mark is the [pure] pres- 
ence of the Self — 


637 upahata — ‘harmed’ means here ‘forgotten’. Same image in YR ad 31: yad [andtmany 
api] ... dtmamanitvam ... etad ativaisasam. 

638 aiidnatimira — the term timira is here used both in its general sense (‘darkness’) and 
in a specialized medical sense, designating a certain disease of the eye (see also the gloss, 
here, of ajnidnatimira by ‘atmakhydtyandhakéra’ as well as kA. 31 and YR ad loc.). What is 
at stake here is the specific ocular disorder that causes double-vision, which may be trans- 
lated by the technical term ‘diplopia’. This diplopia, and its effect, the apprehension of a 
double moon, serves as a classic example of erroneous perception (bhrdna) and of metaphys- 
ical ignorance, or nescience (akhydti), since by this defect of vision one perceives duality 
where there is only unity. The motif of diplopia is recurrent in Trika literature; see, for in- 
stance, TA I 331, IPvg III 2, 17 (dvicandraddibhrantih), IPvy I 3, 13; also Stavacintamani 24: 
ajndnatimirasyaikam ausadham samsmytis tava/, ‘Your constant memory is the only remedy 
for the darkness of ignorance’, and Ksemaraja ad loc.: tmiram pratibhdcaksurdvdrakatvena 
dvaitapradarsako dosah, ‘timira, which is an imperfection [of vision] due to which one sees 
(real objects as} double, is (to be understood) as what obstructs the vision of the supreme 
consciousness (pratibhd)’. Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya I 1, 1 (pp. 99-100) explains the apprehen- 
sion of a double moon by the split of the visual rays that is produced either through pressure 
of the finger upon the eye, or owing to timira, understood in the technical sense of an ‘ocular 
disorder’: dvicandrajndndaddav apy angulyavastambhatimirddibhir ndyanatejogatibhedena sama- 
gribhedat samagridvayam anyonyanirapeksam candragrahanadvayahetur bhavati, ‘Similar is the 
case of the double moon. Here, either through pressure of the finger upon the eye, or owing 
to some abnormal affection of the eye, the visual rays are divided (split), and the double, 
mutually independent apparatus of vision thus originating, becomes the cause of a double 
apprehension of the moon’ (tr. Thibaut, Veddantasutra: 123). The term rekhdcimira is in itself 
a technical description of the trouble, since it means the ‘timira consisting in (confusing the} 
lines (rekha)’. See YR ad 31. 

©39Despite the separate avat. ad 25, karikds 24 and 25 make one grammatical unit, whose 
subject is the dunan (occurring at the very end of ka. 24) and whose predicate is the verb 
avabudhyeta. 

640 svam svabhdvam atmadnam — agreeing with Barnett, Silburn translates: ‘alors qu’il est [...] 
identique a soi’ [— ‘whereas it is self-identical’], which appears to render svam svabhdavam. 
See YR’s commentary on svam svabhadvam dundnam, rephrased as svam a@tmasvabhavam. 

641 @tmdkhdtyandhakdra — cf. the definition of the dnavamala as caitanyasya ... akhydti, in 
YR ad 24. 
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although one — that is, although of a nondual nature — [only] in 
terms of the phenomenal display — a display that consists of multifari- 
ous constructs [or (artificial) arrangements, dispositions), such as knower, 
means of knowledge and known; 

or, in other words, it thinks of itself in terms of difference, the obverse 
of [original] non-difference. 

For instance, the person afflicted with the [ocular disorder called] 
rekhatimira, though he is looking at just one moon, asserts that there are 
two moons in the sky and even points them out to people, saying: ‘Look 
at the two moons!’ Inasmuch as the moon is really single, it is due to his 
diplopia (timira) that it so appears. And thus, the person afflicted with 
diplopia experiences a practical result, be it anxiety or delight. © 

Similarly, he takes as his goal the fruits of actions, as different [from 
himself], treating everything as different though it is not different from 
his own self — he by whom the display of difference has been taken for 
granted thanks to the darkness of ignorance [viz., of non-recognition of 
the Self]. ©*3 

And thus he becomes again and again the enjoyer of heaven and hell 
[as a result of his actions]. 

In this way, diplopia is to be taken here as a metaphor ®4 for ignorance 
(ajridna), ®*° for thereby things appear contrary [to reality). 


Karika 26 
The master shows the nonduality of the Self through an illustration: °° 


26. Just as juice, skimmed froth, granular sugar, brown sugar, 
candy, etc., are in essence nothing but sugar cane, ©” so are all forms 


642 arthakriydm prapnoti — lit., ‘He acquires [viz., reaps the benefit of] its causal efficiency 
which produces either anxiety or delight’. Seeing those two moons, he watches them or 
shows them to others, deriving either anxiety or delight from this experience, or wishing 
others to experience the same feelings. 

643Thus are referred to, respectively, the Gnavamala (the darkness of ignorance), the mdyi- 
yamala (the display of difference), and the kdrmamala (the acting in the world of differenti- 
ation). 

644 ripand. 

645Same phraseology in YR ad 30, which reformulates PS 25. 

6461¢ should be noted that AG’s PS 26-28 agrees here as to content and sequence with APS 
26-28. 

647Cf. MM 25, which uses the same analogy in a different context. The PM ad loc. explains: 
yadvad iksurasasya svapakayuktikramat styanibhitasya mddhuryam gulapindair na parityajyate, 
‘(...] as sweetness is not alien to [viz., is still retained by) the lumps of gur (solidified mo- 
lasses), [that result) from the process of cooking the juice of the sugar cane until it becomes 
solidified’. Cf. ChU VI 1, 4: yathd saumya ekena mytpindena sarvam mrnmayam vijndtam syat 
vdcarambhanam vikdro ndmadheyam myttikety eva satyam, ‘Just as, my dear, by one clod of 
clay all that is made of clay becomes known, the modification being only a name arising 
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only different states of the supreme Self, Sambhu. 8 


As one and the same essence of sugar cane (iksurasa) is [revealed in) 
the different forms taken on by the sugar cane, such as juice (rasa), etc., on 
account of the [same] ultimate sweetness found in all of them, so, likewise, 
all particulars that appear within phenomenal display through the relation 
of object to subject are — [like] waking, etc. — merely different states 
of the supreme Self (paramdtman), one’s own essential nature, [which 
we term] Sambhu, the Great Lord, consciousness itself. 

For it is that very Lord, the inner self (sva@tmabhita) of each and every 
one, who assumes those different roles ®*? out of his own freedom, and 
thus displays himself as characterized by the states of object and subject, 
etc., in the same way as does the juice of the sugar cane [assume various 
forms]. °° Moreover, it is not that there is anything different from that 
Self. Therefore, it is one and nondual, for consciousness pervades all the 
states. 

Thus, visualizing everywhere the unity [of the Self], the cognizer be- 
comes the knower of all. ©! 

As the revered Sambhu[natha] has stated: ®°2 


One object has the nature of all objects. All objects have the 
nature of one object. Therefore, he who has seen one object in 
its essence has seen all objects in their essence. 


And in Bhagavadgita: 
Whereby in all beings one/ Unchanging ®* condition men 


from speech while the truth is that it is just clay’. 

48 Verse quoted in PM 25. 

649 bhumikd — same image in YR ad 1 and 5. Compare YR ad 5: na punah sivavyatiriktam 
kimcit padarthajdtam asti, ‘There is, in consequence, nothing to which language can refer that 
is other than Siva’. and what is formulated here: na punah svdtmanah tasmdd bhinnam kimcid 
asti, ‘Moreover, it is not that there is anything different from that Self. On bhumika in the 
sense of ‘level [of subjectivity)’, see YR ad 41-46 (general avat.) and 45. 

650The use of the word rasa here in its two senses (lit., ‘juice’ and fig. ‘essence’) confirms 
the word's etymology. The connection of the two is so close that it may be doubted whether 
even a pun is intended. 

651 sarvadrsvan. 

652Qne of the teachers of AG who deserves specific mention in TA (I 12-13, I 16), Sambhu- 
natha (celebrated as Bhattandtha, ‘revered teacher’, in $1. 16) probably initiated AG in Kaula 
tantric practices. 

653Qur text agrees with the KSTS in reading aksaya ‘imperishable’ here. However, the re- 
ceived text of this line of the Gitd reads avyaya ‘changeless’, which is followed by Sankara 
(who glosses it with kutastha) as well as by other commentators (when this can be ascer- 
tained); and this reading was also adopted in the critical edition of the Mahabharata (VI 40, 
20) and in Edgerton’s translation. For the reasons why we have retained the KSTS’s variant, 
see our ‘List of variants’ in ‘On the Sanskrit text’. 
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perceive,/ Unmanifold in the manifold,/ Know that that knowl- 
edge is of goodness. °™4 


Karika 27 


Though the variety [of reasonings] ©°° formulated by the other schools is 
accepted by us for purposes of provisional discussion, © that variety is 
not becomingly employed °°’ in the arena of [those reasonings that have 
to do with] the truth. 

The master now Says: 


27. [The many differing conceptions of the Ultimate — that it is] 
Consciousness, or the Inner Controller, or Breath, or the Sovereign 
Body, °°* or the Genus, or, finally, that it is the Particular — all these 
are for purposes of disputation only; °° in ultimate terms, none of 


654BhG XVIII 20. This verse contrasts the knowledge proceeding from sattva with that based 
on rajas (Sl. 21) and tamas ($1. 22). This sdttvika knowledge consists in realizing the Self (here 
bhava, ‘Entity/Reality’) as nondual, however multifarious empirical diversity may be. BhGBh 
XVIII, 20 concludes: taddtmavastu vyomavan nirantaram ity arthah, ‘That Reality which is the 
Self remains, like space, undivided — this is the purport’. And § adds in his avat. to 21: ydni 
dvaitadarsandni tani asamyagbhuatani rdjasdni tamasani ceti na saksdt samsdrocchittaye bhavanti, 
‘Being based on rajas and tamas, those doctrines that are dualistic are incomplete; therefore, 
they are not by themselves adequate for the eradication of [the pains of] worldly existence’. 

655Note that bhedah is rephrased as ete bhedah (plural) at the end of the same commentary. 

656 samvytyartham — ‘for purposes of provisional [discussion]’ is a contextually determined 
“translation” of samvytyartham, here apparently understood by YR as a synonym of the kari- 
ka’s vyavahdramdtram. In any case samvyti appears to be used here in a way consistent with 
its Buddhist sense; YR himself, while commenting on this very karika, uses the term samvyti- 
satya, variously translated as ‘vérité d’enveloppement’, ‘surface-level truth’, ‘relative truth’, 
or ‘truth of empirical order’, and contrasted with paramarthasatya, ‘deep-level truth’. On this 
opposition, see, inter alia, Edgerton BSHD, s.v., who translates ‘common-sense truth’; Sprung 
1973: 40-53; Bareau 1966, vol. III: 179, 184, 196. Cf. Bhamati on satydnyte mithunikytya 
(BSBh I 1, 1, Adhydsaprakarana: 17): na ca samvytiparamarthasatoh pdramarthikam mithunam 
astity abhutatadbhdvarthasya cveh prayogah. 

657 qvakalpate. 

658 virdddeha — the cosmic Man whose body is the entire cosmos. Silburn distinguishes 
between virdj, translated as ‘corps cosmique’ [‘cosmic body’]}, and deha, translated as ‘corps 
ordinaire’ [‘ordinary body’). So does Pandit PS: 37. We have followed YR’s gloss, which takes 
virdddeha as a unit. Note that R ad APS 27 interprets also virdddeha as a single syntagm, and 
understands it as ‘the Brahma Egg, stretching for 500 million yojanas’ (paricdsatkotiyojana- 
vistimam brahmdéndam). Cf. BAUBh I 4, 1, who identifies the deman with Viraj or Hiranya- 
garbha. 

659Whatever translation we adopt, vyavahdra (in vyavahdramdtram etat) should be taken 
as referring to this world of practical and provisional truths. Cf. also YR ad 37: ‘More- 
over, in none of the other schools of philosophy do the terms jiva, purusa, dtman, anu, apply 
(vyavahriyate) to the Supreme Lord, a uniform and unqualified mass of blissful conscious- 
ness’. Cf. also MaU 7 and 12, in which ‘the ineffable final fourth part of the human self and 
the soundless fourth part of om [...)] are described as avyavahdra, “not susceptible of bein 
dealt with, in language or otherwise.” ' (Hacker 1972: 120). According to AS II 17-19 and 
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them © exist [as characterizations of the Ultimate]. °°! 


ad loc. (on the authorship of the Gaudapddiyabhdsya, or AgamaSsastravivarana [ASV], and its 
traditional ascription to g see notably Bouy AS: 31-33, and n. 140), prana, etc., are among 
the innumerable objects (bhdva) imagined (vikalpita) as the dtman. And those objects are 
endowed with samsdradharmas, ‘phenomenal attributes’ (ASV II 17-18), or samsdralaksanas, 
‘phenomenal characteristics’ (ASV II 19), such as cause and effect, exteriority, interiority, 
decay, death, etc., from which, as established by scripture (sarvopanisad, in ASV II 17; $dstra, 
in ASV II 18) through the via negationis, the dtman is altogether distinct (ASV II 17 is quoted 
n. 667). 

660 And, ipso facto, the doctrines that expound them. 

661 This enumeration of different conceptions of the Real is rather unusual in Trika litera- 
ture. The canonical scheme appears to be that of PS 32, which enumerates deha, body, prdna, 
breath, buddhi, intellect or volition, and nabhas (or Stinya), the Void. A list that matches that 
of IPK 1 6, 4, and of SSV I 1, which, commenting on caitanyam dum, explicitly attributes 
these different conceptions of the Real to their respective exponents or schools of thought: 
atha catmé ka iti jijridsin upadesyan prati bodhayitum na Sarirapranabuddhistnyadni laukikacar- 
vakavaidikayogdcaramddhyamikddyabhyupagatdny dundpi tu yathoktam caitanyam eva, ‘And 
so, in order to explain to inquisitive disciples what the Self is, the author says: “It is not the 
body, as maintained by the Materialists (laukikacdrvaka), not Breath (prdna), as maintained 
by the followers of the Vedas, not the intellect (buddhi), as maintained by the Yogacaras, nor 
the Void (Stinya), as maintained by the Madhyamikas, but, as already said, it is pure con- 
sciousness (caitanya)’ (tr. Singh, modified). For parallel passages, see Appendix 14, p. 338. 
The enumeration of ka. 27a may have been occasioned by APS 27a, first hemistich, of which 
it is an exact borrowing. However, the perspectives of the two texts are altogether different. 
On the basis of their common terminology and approach, it appears that, as a Vedantin, Adi- 
$esa agrees with Bhartrprapanca’s conception of brahman, or paramdtman, passing through 
different states, or stages (avastha), in the process of evolution, the ultimate reality becoming 
differentiated into the manifold objects of experience that are both identical to and different 
from it. These stages, or modes, of the saprapancabrahman, to which the infinite variety of 
the universe is reduced, are eight in number, according to Bhartrprapanca. In descending 
order, the hypostases, or ‘transformations’ (parindma) of brahman, are (see Hiriyanna 1924: 
79-80): 1) antaryamin; 2) saksin; 3) avydkyta; 4) sutra; 5) virdj; 6) daiva; 7) jati; 8) pinda. 
Thus, as Hiriyanna concludes (p. 80): ‘the whole brahman may be said to evolve in two 
distinct lines — one (1-2) the spiritual, and the other (3-8) the material, which constitutes 
either the adjunct or the environment of the spiritual’. In APS 27a, those avasthds are said to 
be five, if one relies on R, who takes jdtipinda as a unit, glossing it “vyastidehah”, doubtless to 
be taken in its Samkhya acceptation, which designates the particular ‘body’ only insofar as 
it constitutes a part of a larger whole. Thus Adigesa enumerates vijfidna, antarydmin, prana, 
virdddeha, and jdtipinda, even though those states imputed to the Self are in truth unreal, for 
it is only one, as established by ChU VI 2, 1 quoted by R ad APS 27. Despite the similarity of 
their first hemistichs, verses 26 and 27 differ as to their purport in the two Paramarthasara. In 
APS, ka. 26 and 27 form a pair expounding the view common to Bhartyprapafica and Adisesa 
of the evolutionary relationship between paramatman (or saprapancabrahman) and the modes 
in which the universe appears: rasaphdnitasarkarikdgudakhanda vikrtayo yathaiveksoh/ tad- 
vad avasthdbhedah paramdtmany eva bahurtipah// vijndndntarydmiprdnaviradddehajatipindan- 
tah/ vyavahards tasydtmany ete ‘vasthdvisesdh syuh//. On the contrary, AG’s PS distinguishes 
26 from 27, which contrast is signaled also by the supplementary -ddyah. Verse 26 is indeed 
an adaptation of APS 26 (besides the adjunction of -ddi, note the suppression of vikyti in 
a; the greater alteration of b). Verse 27 then becomes the doctrinal exposition of different 
conceptions of the Self, at the cost of making a few alterations in the half verse: vijidndn- 
taryamiprdnavirdddehajatipindadntdh/ vyavahdramatram etat paramarthena tu na santy eva//. 
According to YR’s interpretation, the names given to the Self or Ultimate do not denote the 
different states through which it passes, but the different conceptions of the Ultimate that 
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By consciousness (vijfidna) ©? is meant ‘nothing but consciousness’ 
(bodhamatra), in isolation (kevala), devoid of limiting attributes. ©? Al- 
though devoid of name and form, * [consciousness] appears variously, 
adopting the mode of externality, in shapes such as “blue” and “pleasure”, 
etc., °° — thanks to the power of beginningless latent dispositions [con- 
stantly] reawakened (vdsandprabodha) ©© and infinitely various. Thus say 


the different schools of philosophy attempt to establish. Thus, verse 27 aims to refute such 
doctrines in order to establish the Trika as the highest and only true view. From the Trika 
perspective, if there is an evolution, it is not of the Self, which is beyond evolution, but of 
speculations about the Self. And Trika represents the accomplishment of this long specula- 
tive process (see n. 689 and 946). Cf. AS II 19-28, which enumerates thirty-five conceptions 
of the Self or Ultimate, falsely represented as so many phenomena. AS II 30 concludes that 
the donan, which assumes the form of the innumerable phenomena it itself creates, is in 
reality absolute and free from all ideation. Such phenomena do not exist independently of 
the donan, which is their substratum, as shown by § ad loc., who quotes BAU II 4, 6 [= IV 
5, 7): idam sarvam yad ayam atmd. Also, BSBh I 1. A separate monograph will be devoted 
to a detailed interpretation of this karika and its commentary. 

662The question of how to translate the term is taken up in May 1971: 305. The term (one 
of whose synonyms is citta) is understood contextually as ‘cognition’, ‘pensée’ (‘thought’), or 
‘conscience’ (‘consciousness’); May translates cittamatravdda, one of the appelations given to 
the Vijnanavada, as ‘doctrine du rien-que-pensée’, ‘doctrine de la pensée sans plus’ (EPU I], 
s.v. citta). Cf. AS Il 25b and BSBh II 2, 28. 

663 anupadhi. 

64From BAU I 6, 3, the syntagm ‘name and form’ signifies phenomenal reality as veiling 
the immortal aunan, equated with prdna. Therefore, it designates the objective aspect of 
consciousness. “Name” refers to the “designating” subject, “form” to the “signified” object; 
in their opposition, they refer to a world conceived of as a totality half-objective and half- 
subjective. 

665 nila, ‘blue’ (or yellow (pita), etc.], is the standard example of the external form grasped by 
the sense-organs, whereas sukha, ‘pleasure’, is that of the internal, grasped by the antahkarana 
(see YR ad 30). Therefore, the syntagm nilasukhddi represents the ‘knowable’ (vedya), or 
‘objectivity’ insofar as it is an object of consciousness, whether external or internal. Such 
reasonings are common to Buddhist idealists and to the Trika, even though the latter (see SpK 
I 4) reaches the opposite conclusion: the existence of a permanent Subject, a substratum for 
the impermanent, incidental experiences of pleasure and pain, etc. On the Vijnanavada, see 
Bouy AS: 229-235, 261-263 (who refers to Lévi 1911, Bareau 1966, Bugault 1968, Yamada 
1977, Dasgupta 1969, Mahadevan 1975); see also May 1971: 265-323. 

666YR reproduces here the very terms of IPK 15, 5, which formulates the Vijnanavada doc- 
trine through its refutation — to which Trika adheres — by the Bahyarthanumeyavadins: na 
vdsandprabodho 'tra vicitro hetutam iydt/ tasydpi tatprabodhasya vaicitrye kim nibandhanam//, 
‘Not [even] a varied reawakening of the dispositions can be taken to be the cause here [viz., of 
the multiform world of phenomena], for in such case, what would be the cause of the variety 
of their reawakening [if not the existence of material entities outside the plane of thought)?’ 
(tr. Torella, modified); IPV15, 5 (vol. I: 212ff.), refutes the Vijhanavada with two arguments: 
1) vdsands are able to cause remembrance only: vijridnavddind yo hetur vaicitrye vasandpra- 
bodhalaksana uktah sa na upapadyate/ ‘smytijanakah samskaro vdsana’ ici tavat prasiddham, 
‘What the Vijndnavadin holds, namely, that the cause of phenomenal diversity consists in 
the [re])awakening of the vdsands (vdsandprabodha), cannot be accepted, for it is well known 
that “the vdsand is the residual trace (samskara) responsible for remembrance (smyti) [and 
nothing else)” ’; 2) ultimately, the Vijnanavadins’ position is but ‘a kind of bdhydrthavdda 
under the guise of different words’ (tad ayam Sabddntarapracchanno bdéhyarthavddaprakéra 
eva); IPK 1 5, 6-7 give the Trika position, which agrees with the Vijhanavada in denying 
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the Vijnanavadins. °°” 
The Brahmavadins, ©* citing the texts: 


All this [universe] is verily Purusa, 9 


the independent existence of the material world, but disagrees with it inasmuch as it re- 
places inert thought (citta) by free, divine and omnipotent consciousness, as the source of 
the phenomenal world: ciddtmaiva hi devo ‘ntahsthitam icchavasdd bahih/ yogiva nirupaddadnam 
arthajdtam prakasayet//, ‘Indeed, the Lord, who is consciousness, manifests externally the 
multitude of the objects that reside within him, without having recourse to material causes, 
through his sole will, as does a yogin’ (IPK I 5, 7); see also BSBh II 2, 28, p. 395, which re- 
produces the debate between a Buddhist Bahyarthavadin, who holds that the external object 
is the cause of perceptive cognition (prajfapti), and the Vijnanavadin, for whom it is thought 
or consciousness that transforms itself into objects. To the objection of the Bahyarthavadin: 
katham punar asati bahyarthe pratyayavaicitryam upapadyate, ‘How does one explain the vari- 
ety of sense experience if the external object does not exist?’ the Vijnanavadin thus answers: 
vdsandvaicitrydd iti, ‘due to the variety of the [inherited, immemorial] dispositions’. See also 
YR’s commentary ad 91, which uses the same terms: vdsandprabodha. 

667Cf, APS 26-27, which expounds an early vedantic doctrine that agrees essentially with 
the teachings of the upanisads, on the states or modalities of the sapraparicabrahman in the 
course of its transformation, namely, according to Adigesa: vijfidna, antarydmin, prdna, vi- 
rdddeha and jatipinda. Hence, R ad APS 26-27 quotes, in order to explain vijfidna, BAU 
III 9, 28: vijfidnam dnandam brahma, ‘brahman is knowledge and bliss’. Cf. also ASV II 
17, where the auman is defined as pure consciousness and nothing else (visuddhavijnap- 
timdtra): tadhetuphalddisamsdradharmdnarthavilaksanatayd svena visuddhavijnapimatrasatta- 
dvayarniipenGniscitarvaj jivaprdnddyanantabhdvabhedair dtm vikalpita ity esa sarvopanisadém 
siddhadntah. On the contrary, according to YR, AG’s intention is to present and refute the 
doctrines of the Self or Ultimate held by other systems of thought, namely, at this point, the 
Vijiidnavada, as does SpN 15 in dealing with the Santabrahmavada. Commenting upon SpK I 
S: na casti midhabhdavo ‘pi tad asti paramarthatah, ‘That exists in an ultimate sense where there 
is no insentience’, SpN explains: mudhabhava aisvaryatmakavimarsastinyaprakdésamatratattvo 
brahmaripo ‘pi yatra ndsti yac chrutyantavidah pratipannah vijndnam brahma iti tasyapi sva- 
tanoydunaka spandasaktim vind jadatvat/, ‘Even where insensibility does not exist, if that 
(sensibility) takes the form of the brahman that is, although pure consciousness (prakadsamd- 
tra), said to be devoid of reflection (vimarsa), such as have held the partisans of Vedanta 
— who say “brahman is consciousness” (vijridnam brahma iti) — even to that brahman insen- 
sibility (may be secondarily attributed], because [in addition to being devoid of reflection 
which is] the source of its sovereignty (aisvarya), it lacks the power of vibration (spanda) 
which is the essence of its freedom (svdtantrya)’. In the same way, YR (ad vijndna and an- 
tarydmin) treats as equivalent the Vijiianavada and the Santabrahmavada, glossing over their 
many similarities and differences, insofar as he emphasizes that both have erred equally in 
not recognizing the absolute freedom of the Lord as cause of creation. Thus perhaps YR 
echoes the criticism of the Vijnanavadins as formulated by the Madhyamikas. In effect, ac- 
cording to the Madhyamikas, the Vijnanavada theory of cognition, involving the concept 
of dlayavijndna, ‘consciousness-receptacle’, has surreptitiously reintroduced the germ of a 
substantiality which they [viz., the Madhyamikas] denounced as a resurrection of the brah- 
manical dumnan (see Bareau 1966: 196 and Bouy AS: 320) into Buddhist speculations that 
had been characterized by the doctrine of andtman [PAli anatta] (viz., the non-existence of 
an imperishable dunan); see IPK 15, 5, quoted n. 666. 

668By the term ‘Brahmavadin’ YR may refer here to Sankara’s Advaita or to pregankarite 
Vedanta, and most probably, to the Vaisnava stream of presankarite Vedanta, as represented 
by Bhartrprapajica and Adifesa — the reference made here to the purusastikta (RS X 90) 
would corroborate such a hypothesis; on the identification of that Brahmavada, see n. 41. 

669RS X 90, 2. Same text in SvU III 15, quoted in SpN II 6-7, which reveals what is really 
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and: 
There is not the least diversity here [in brahman], °”° 


hold that it is the transcendental brahman itself, which they call the ‘Inner 
Controller (antarydmin) of all’,®’! that appears as difference through the 
force of beginningless nescience. 

[We, however, reply:] — In both these (doctrines, though the 


at stake when confronting the upanisadic doctrine with the Saiva: dum jrdtavya iti tatredam 
eva sarvajnasarvakartysvatanwrasivasvarupatayd pratyabhijndnam dumano jnadnam na tu purusa 
evedam sarvam iti Srutyantaviduktam, ‘In the statement: “The Self should be known”, what is 
meant is the recognition (pratyabhijfidna) of the Self as Siva, who is omniscient, omnipotent 
and free. Such is the knowledge of the Self. That [knowledge] is not referred to by the 
Vedantins’ (srutyantavid) dictum, “All this [universe] is verily Purusa.”' Then Ksemaraja 
concludes with a quotation from SvT IV 392a: ta dtmopdsakah sarve na gacchanti param 
padam ity amndyokteh, ‘[It is not so} for, as stated by tradition [viz., SVT IV 392a]): “All those 
worshipers of the Self do not reach the highest state.” ’ As explained by Singh (SpK: 125), 
according to the Trika, the realization of [lit., ‘mergence into’) the Self (asnavyadpri) is not 
the highest ideal, rather it is sivavydpti, the realization of both the Self and the universe as 
Siva. Cf. also BAU I 4, 1: a@tmaivedam agrasit purusavidhah, ‘In the beginning, this [world] 
was the dtman alone, in the form of the purusa’ (cf. Radhakrishnan: ‘In the beginning this 
(world) was only the self in the shape of a person’), and the ‘Saiva Agama’ text quoted in 
PHyvy 8: sthitad vedavidah pumsi, ‘The knowers of the Vedas rest (content) with the Purusa’. 

S70BAU IV 4, 19. It is evidently a quotation from some older text (tad ete slokd bhavani: BAU 
IV 4, 8), which is followed by this conclusion: mytyoh sa mptyum apnoti/ ya tha ndneva pasyati, 
‘He goes from death to death, who sees in it, as it were, diversity’. Cf. also KAU IV 10b and 
11b; text quoted, by means of its pratika, along with the pratika of BAU II 5, 19 (= RS VI 47, 
18: indro mayabhih) in AS III 24a (neha naneti camnaydd [...]), and in ASV 11 31. Cf. also ChU 
VI 2, 1 quoted n. 893. The two citations given by YR, representing Brahmavada-Vedanta, 
establish the thesis that duality is unreal: the Lord whose manifestation is the differentiated 
universe is inwardly free from differentiation. SpP 28-9 [ = ad II 3-4, p. 37) quotes the Sruti: 
Srutif ca atmaivedam jagat sarvam neha ndénasti kiricana, ‘Sruti declares: “All this universe is 
the Self alone, there is not the least diversity here.” ’ 

671R ad APS 27 quotes BAU III 7, 3: yah prthivydm tisthan pythivyd antarah, yam pythivi na 
veda, yasya pythivi sariram, yah pythivim antaro yamayati, esa ta dunantaryadmy amytah, ‘He 
who dwells in the earth, yet is within the earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body 
the earth is, who controls the earth from within, he is your self, the inner controller, the 
immortal’. BAU III 7 (1-23) consists, in its entirety, of the definition, in the form of a litany, 
of the dtman as antaryamin, ‘the inner controller from within who controls this world and the 
next and all things’ (ya imam ca lokam param ca lokam sarvani ca bhiitdny antaro yamayati), 
who is ‘that thread by which this world, the other world and all beings are held together’ (tat 
stitram yasminn ayam ca lokah paras ca lokah sarvani ca bhiitdni samdrbdhani bhavanti) [BAU III 
7,1). The litany concludes (v. 23): nanyo 'to ’sa drastd, nadnyo ’to ’sti Srota, ndnyo to ’sti mantéd, 
ndnyo ‘to 'sti vijndta/ esa ta Gtmantaryamy amrtah, ‘There is no other seer but he, there is no 
other hearer but he, there is no other perceiver but he, there is no other thinker but he. He is 
your self (a@aman}), the inner controller, the immortal’. Cf. also MaU 6, in which antaryamin 
defines the prajria (on this notion, see ka. 35 and YR ad loc.). Thus, the earliest references 
to the notion of antaryamin are to be found in the Satapathabrdhmana and the upanisads, 
especially in the ChU and BAU, from which is quoted ‘There is not the least diversity here 
{in brahman)’. In Vaisnava Vedanta, the antarydmin, which occurs first in the enumeration 
of the states or modes of the paramdmman, appears as a tattva. Different is the later vedantic 
conception of the antarydmin; see, for instance, Pancadasit VI 236; also BSBh I 2, 5, 18 (which 
discusses BAU III 7), in which Sankara holds that the antarydmin is effectively the deman, and 
is distinguished, at least provisionally, from the jiva (this being wholly determined by mdya), 
whereas what one has called the antarydmin represents the core of what is real in the heart 
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conscious principle has been formulated as supreme], what has not been 
recognized is the freedom of that conscious principle (vedana), which, en- 
dowed with life, ©°’* becomes the efficient cause ©”? of the construction of 
the universe. °74 

However, others, the Pranabrahmavadins [viz., the Brahmavadins who 
hold that brahman is cosmic Breath], maintain that the entire universe 
has come into being in accordance with the act of breathing (prdanana), 
once the resolve [of creating the universe) has been formed (agurya) [or, 
once (the brahman-prdna] has proclaimed it). °’° And since, according to 


of the living being — impossible to slough off. Evidently, the antaryamin is ‘considered from 
the vyavaharika point of view’, but, at the same time, transcends that point of view — it is 
not the jiva, and to it is not attributed any ‘creative’ role. Similarly, Ramanuja identifies the 
antaryamin with Narayana, arguing against a purvapaksa which would have it the same as 
the jiva. 

672 tvitabhita — such terminology implicitly contests the vedantic’s view that brahman is 
Santa. 

673hetu — efficient or ‘impelling’ cause (according to the grammatical acceptation of the 
term — specifically, the causative ‘agent’ as contrasted with the embedded ‘agent’: P. 1 4, 55). 
Cf. Kallata’s Tattvavicdra quoted in SpP 1, p. 9: Saktiprasarasankocanibaddhav udayavyayau/ 
yasydunda sa Sivo jneyah sarvabhavapravartakah//, ‘(All things] arise and fall away in conso- 
nance with the extension and withdrawal of [Siva’s}] power. Know that their essential nature 
is Siva, Who impels all things’ (tr. Dyczkowski SpK: 145). 

674 According to the Trika, the inadequacy of the Santabrahmavada consists in its consid- 
ering brahman as pure prakdsa, inherently luminous consciousness, devoid of self-awareness 
(vimarsa), or dynamic freedom (svdtantrya); see SpN ad 1 5. Same argument in YR ad 15. See 
also SpN I 4, quoted in Appendix 16, p. 340. It is TAV I 33 which, in order to establish the 
svatantryavdda, develops his criticisms of the Vijnanavada. 

675 The entire passage is quite puzzling. A number of texts refer to those named Pranavids, 
or Pranatmavadins. For instance, according to SSV 11 (quoted n. 661), they are Vaidikas. 
Cf. AS II 20, dealing with the different conceptions of the dtman: ‘Comme étant l’Energie 
pneumatique [le) concoivent ceux qui connaissent l’énergie pneumatique’ (tr. Bouy — ‘It is 
conceived as pneumatic energy (prdna) by those who know pneumatic energy’). According 
to Anubhitisvariipa, Anandagiri and Svayamprakasananda ad loc., the Pranavids are the 
Hairanyagarbhas, worshipers of the Hiranyagarbha eulogized in RS X 121, who take the 
prana to be the ‘creator of the world’ (jagatkarty), or, if prana is taken to be Igvara, the Lord, 
those who, like the Vaisesikas, consider the Lord as the efficient cause (see Bouy AS: 127). 
Nevertheless, such an identification creates a problem: can these Hairanyagarbhas, whoever 
they may be, be understood as the savimarsasabdabrahmavddins of YR’s commentary? There 
remains the possibility that these Brahmavdadins are to be identified with Bhartrhari and his 
followers — the key to the puzzle being the reference here to the word dgur(ya), although the 
word is itself as puzzling as the entire passage. However that may be, the different usages 
of the term agree with the sense, well attested in the older language, of the root gur/gur 
(related to the root gi or gf by the majority of philologists): at issue is the articulation of a 
formula with ritual function in the course of a rite of some sort. Later lexicographers add the 
nuance of ‘proposition’, inasmuch as the majority of such formulae amount to invitations 
or to requests for actions. It should not then be surprising that the term figures here in 
the dissection of theses attributed to the Pranabrahmavdadins, who would derive the cosmos 
from a similar ‘proposition’ articulated quasi-verbally by “(Sabda)brahman”. It is perhaps 
due to that ambiguity that our text does not specify the agent of the act of elocution, but the 
doctrinal context allows one to suppose that it is either brahman or the force of “breath” that 
brahman represents. Thus, it seems that YR expounds here the view (shared by Bhartyhari and 
others) that words precede the things they name in the order of creation. Such speculations 
echo the Sankarite exegesis of ChU I 11, 4-5, whose conclusion is that ‘prdna is brahman’ 
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them, brahman has no form other than Breath, brahman is Word [itself] 
(Sabdabrahman) endowed with self-awareness (savimarsa). ©7° 

Others are agreed that the true form of brahman is the Sovereign Body 
(virdddeha) ©’’ [that is, the cosmic body (deha), or creation] that has as- 
sumed the shape of Viraj (vairadja) — in accordance with such texts as: 


The One, of whom fire is the mouth, heaven the head, sky 
[space] the navel, earth the feet, the sun the eye, directions 
the ears, homage to him who is in the form of the universe. 678 


(BSBh I 1, 9, 23). Though Bhartyhari’s philosophy does not give as much emphasis to the 
notion as it receives here, the view espoused is in conformity with his theory of four stages 
of enunciation — pasyanti, etc. (see, nevertheless, VP 1 117: tasya prdne ca ya Saktir yd ca 
buddhau vyavasthita). According to Bhartrhari, whom YR is probably following here, prdna 
plays a prominent role at the fourth and third levels of linguistic activity: vaikharf — where 
takes place articulation into phonemes, as prdna, in its gross or physical form, strikes against 
the various organs of articulation (cf. VP I 122) — and madhyama — in which intentions are 
formulated mentally. Consequently, prdna represents as much the differentiated world as the 
cosmic principle from which it proceeds (on this question, see Iyer 1992: 123ff., 143-146, 
106ff.). It seems, therefore, that the views attributed by YR to the Pranabrahmavadins agree 
with Bhartrhari’s theory according to which things are produced by word: chandobhya eva 
prathamam etad visvam vyavartata (VP I 120); see also Ruegg 1959: 61 (n. 2c), 76-79. 
Morcover, such speculations may also imply a tradition of exegesis in which vedic speech, 
represented by the syllable om, is considered to be at the core of the cosmic process — a 
tradition going back perhaps to RS X 121 (Max Miiller’s hymn to ‘Deo ignoto’), in which 
Hiranyagarbha, identified with Breath (asu), is said to be the effective source of creation, 
therefore associated (though later) with Prajapati. In the same way, Breath is extolled as the 
cosmic principle in Atharvaveda XI 4, whose last stanza (possibly a later addition) compares 
it to Hiranyagarbha. Thus, the Pranabrahmavadins, in YR’s commentary, are less likely to 
be Hairanyagarbhas (commonly referred to as Pranavids, or Pranatmavadins) than followers 
of Bhartrhari, described in our text as identifying prdna as the source of the entire cosmos. 

676On the notion of sabdabrahman, see also Sdmbaparicdsikd 21 (along with Ksemaraja ad 
loc., in Padoux Sa@mbaparicdsikd: 569): yat tad vedyam kim api paramam Sabdatattvam tvam 
[...] tat sad vyaktim jigimisu [...] avyaktena pranavavapusd [...] sacchabdabrahmaoccarati 
karanavyanjitam vacakam te//, ‘Quant a Ta nature ineffable, qu’il faut connaitre, c’est que 
Tu es la réalité intérieure supréme de la Parole (paramam Sabdatattvam) [...] voulant de- 
venir manifeste 4 partir de l’essence immanifeste du pranava. [...] Les organes de la parole 
étant [intérieurement]) manifestés, le véritable Brahman-son (sabdabrahman), qui est ce qui 
t’exprime, s’énonce’ (— ‘As for Your ineffable nature, which is to be known, it is that You are 
the ultimate reality of Speech [...], desirous of becoming manifest [...) from the unmanifest 
essence of the pranava. [...) Once the organs of Speech are [internally] manifested, the true 
$abdabrahman, which is what expresses You, enunciates itself’). 

677The Sovereign Body (virdddeha) is the cosmic body, seen as the creation (deha) of Viraj, 
the cosmic ‘Sovereign’. The virdj is, according to the traditional etymology, the ‘all resplen- 
dent’, or the ‘Sovereign (per se)’: visesena rdjate iti viraj. On virdj, considered both as a meter 
of ten syllables and as a demiurge, see ChU IV 3, 7-8. Senart observes (ChU: 49) that ‘Vi- 
raj’, the cosmic ‘Sovereign’ seems to correspond to the totality of the sensible world (n. 2), 
whereas the meter ‘viraj’ is to be considered as the expression of this world (n. 4). For a 
diachronic account of the notion, see Renou 1952: 141-154. 

678 Mahabharata [MBh] XII 47, 44, quoted by $ ad BS I 2, 25. Parallel statements are found 
in RS X 90, 13-14 (hymn to Purusa), RS X 81, 3 [= Kdthakasamhitd XVIII 2, as quoted in YR 
ad 35)), KaU V 9-12, MuU II 1, 4; ChU V 18, 2 gives a parallel description, applied to the 
Gtman vaisvanara, the equivalent, at the empirical level, of the divine and cosmic Viraj. On 
the vaisvdnara-dtman as a vedantic notion, see PS 35 and YR ad loc., both texts expounding 
the MaU doctrine (developed by the AS and Sankara’s ASV) according to which the four states 
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What the Vaisesikas and others ©”? call ‘genus’ (jati) is [for them] the 
ultimately real (paramarthasat) ©°° entity, being the substratum of all qual- 
ities (guna). It is characterized [in this doctrine] by using terms such as 
‘universal’ (samdnya) and ‘being as such’ [or the ‘universal per se’) (ma- 
hdsatta). °°! 

Others maintain ©°? that particulars (pinda = vyakti) © are ultimately 


of consciousness coincide with the four elements or instants of the syllable om. According 
to ASV 3 — which establishes the correspondence between the divine Viraj and the lowest 
level of the dmman, the vaisvdnara — to take brahman to be Viraj signifies, even in a vedantic 
context, that one’s course has been interrupted on the way to liberation. 

679The opposition vyakti/dkyti, ‘particular [thing]/common [form]’ has been subjected to 
much scrutiny by Vaisesikas, Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas and Vaiyakaranas, as have been the 
related notions of jdti, sémdnya, pinda and dravya. For the Mimamsi, cf. Sdbarabhdsya I 3, 30: 
kd punar akytih kd vyakar iti/ dravyagunakarmanadm samanyamawram akytih/ asddharanavisesd 
vyaktih, ‘Qu’est-ce que l’akyti? Qu’est-ce que la vyakti? L’akyti, ce n’est rien d’autre que le trait 
commun — sdmdnya — aux substances, aux qualités et aux actions. Quant a la vyaka, c’est 
la particularité individuelle — asddhdranavisesa’ (tr. Biardeau 1964: 167) [— ‘What is akyti? 
What is vyakti? The akyti is nothing else than the feature common (s@mdnya) to substances, 
qualities and actions. The vyaka is the uncommon particular — asddhdranavisesa’]; cf. also 
Mahdabhasya | 2 6, opposing vyaktivddin and dkytivadin. Biardeau observes [1964: 292ff.] 
that Bhartphari, in dealing with the same notions, transforms the views of Patanjali and of 
the Mimamsa. On these questions, see Biardeau 1964: 68-100; 155-203; 229-247; 292ff. 

680 paramarthasat is a term not well suited to a Vaigesika context, implying as it does, degrees 
of “reality”. ‘Ultimately real’ may serve as a translation if one understands ‘what is real in 
and of itself, without qualification’. The problem of translation is essentially unresolvable 
because one cannot set aside the fact that here a partisan of monism is speaking of systems 
that are in no wise monist. 

681YR’s account partly agrees with Vaisesika doctrine according to which ‘being’ (sattd), 
as the ultimate form of commonness (parasdmdnya), represents the category of commonness 
(s@manya) as such (cf. Frauwallner 1973, vol. II: 104 and 175-177). See Appendix 15, p. 339. 

682The passage seems, in quarrels with the other schools on the ‘meaning of the sentence’ 
(SGbdabodha), to echo the position of the later Nyaya-Vaisesika, which has insisted that the 
word refers literally only to the vyakti, and secondarily to the jdti. In this sense, a Saiva 
such as YR may have understood that the Vyaktivadins considered the vyakti an ultimate 
principle. See Nydyabhdsya [NBh) II 2, 58-69, in which the Vyaktivadin is perhaps a fol- 
lower of Vyadi, an early grammarian, many of whose notions have been refuted by later 
Paniniyas; Vyadi teaches that the word refers to dravya, the ‘particular’, understood as a 
concrete thing (see Frauwaliner 1973, vol. II: 101-102); on Vyadi, see Ruegg 1959: 32-34; 
Renou 1940: intr., p. 19. As well, the point of view expressed here is consonant with that 
of the Carvakas, according to the few authentic records of that school — a single authen- 
tic text of that “school” is thought to survive, the Tattvopaplavasimha; other references are 
found in always hostile compendia, such as the Sarvadarsanasamgraha — where an attempt 
is made to demonstrate (ironically?) that ‘perception’ (pratyaksa) alone, which is always 
restricted to particulars, guarantees any semblance of validity, and that no ‘inference’ can be 
deemed certain, inasmuch as the universal (vydpti) on which it depends can never extend, 
given our limited purview, to all possible instances. May also be intended here (so Ruegg, 
private communication) the Buddhist Pramanavada (Dignaga, Dharmakirti, etc.), where the 
universal (sdmdnya, jati), as opposed to svalaksana (the term vyakti not being employed in 
this school) is not real. Favoring this interpretation is YR’s usage of language akin to that of 
the Buddhists, such as paramartha(satya)/samvytisatya, vyavahdramatra, samanya/vyaka. 

683 yak is a Mimamsaka notion, which is taken up again, with some alterations, by the 
Naiyayikas (cf. Biardeau 1964: 234-235). The notion is discussed in Sdbarabhasya I 3, 10, 
30-35 (cf. Biardeau 1964: 168ff.) For the discussion of pinda — lit., ‘lump’, ‘compact mass’, 
or ‘corporeal frame’, therefore ‘individu concret’ (‘concrete individual’), as translated by 
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real, and that no universal that would be one and [at the same time] 
the substratum of numerous qualities ©°4 ever appears (prakdsate) [to the 
senses]; nor may it be established by argument that such is the case. There- 
fore, ordinary usage, which deals exclusively with particulars (vyakt1), is 
sufficient [and we need not resort to fictions such as the ‘universal’]. ©° 
What then is the use of positing a universal? 

They dispute (the need to posit] such a universal by advancing specu- 
lations 8° of various sorts. They say, among other things, that ‘particulars 
do not depend (on that universal for their existence], and that nothing 
else appears [in our ordinary experience] that is dependent on it’. Thus, 
they are agreed that ‘genus (jdt) is not ultimately real’. 

The categories [here set forth] — viz., ‘{from] consciousness to par- 
ticulars’ — are such as have been described. [In conclusion] we hold that 
‘all these are for purposes of disputation only’. Since, in this doctrine of 
[Siva’s absolute] freedom (svatantryavada), the self-manifesting (prakdsa- 
mdna) reality cannot be concealed, ®®’ those different categories do appear 
[also] as relative truths (samvrtisatya), but, in ultimate terms, none of 
them exist [as characterizations of the Ultimate], that is, they do not 
exist in essence [i.e., in truth]; °° they do exist as categories postulated in 
other systems of thought. 

Therefore, it is the one Great Lord — namely, [one’s own] conscious- 
ness, the supremely real, the ultimate Light, the utterly free — who 
appears (cakdste) variously [i.e., who appears as manifold], for there is 
nothing other than he that is different from him, and hence lacking in 
illumination, that can manifest itself. °°? 


Biardeau (1964: 33) — synonym of vyakri, see Sabarabhdsya | 6, 6, 19. 

684Cf, NBh II 2, 59ff.: varnah sukld gauh kapild gaur iti dravyasya gunayogo na jater iti, ‘(The 
explanation applies to) color: [When one says:] “a white cow”, “a tawny cow”, qualities 
(guna) are united to the individual substance (dravya), not to the genus (jaa)’. 

685 Lit., ‘Therefore, ordinary usage (vyavahdra) suffices inasmuch as it relates to particulars’. 
See NBh II 2, S9ff., from which we extract the example: vaidyaya gdm dadatiti dravyasya tydgo 
na jdter amurtatvat pratikramdanukramdnupapattes ca, ‘When one says: “he gives a cow to the 
physician”, there is a gift of an individual substance (dravya), not of a genus (jaa), for the 
latter is devoid of material form (amurtatva), and is incapable of exchange, whether receiving 
or giving’. Thus, YR’s phrase — ‘Ordinary usage (vyavahdra) (which deals exclusively] with 
particulars (vyaka), is sufficient’ — can be seen as a résumé of NBh II 2, S9ff., which enumer- 
ates the following worldly pursuits and usages and makes the same point for each of them: 
group (samuha), gift (qydga), possession (parigraha), number (samkhya), increase (vrddhi), 
diminution (apacaya), color (varna), compound (samdsa), lineage (anubandha); cf. Biardeau’s 
translation of the passage (1964: 230-232). 

686 yritivikalpa. 

687Lit., ‘denied’. 

688 satattvataya — cf. TA 1 33b: ittham samdsavydsabhydm jridnam muricati tavatah, ‘Whether 
taken collectively or separately, these forms of knowledge liberate only from the correspond- 
ing [aspect of the samsadra]’. 

689Same phraseology in YR ad 1. The polemic auto-commentary of PH 8 gives a com- 
plete panorama, arranged in a hierarchy, of the different conceptions of the Self, in order 
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And it has been stated: 


After speculating, 7° those who are fond of building systems of 
thought out of their own wisdom go on saying that the essence 
(tattva) is such and such. That essence is nothing different from 
you, O Lord; it is but a dispute of scholars about the names [to 
be given to you]. ?! 


Karika 28 


Now the master offers an illustration of error in terms of its capacity to 
present unreal objects: 


28. There is no serpent at the place occupied by a rope, and yet 
that serpent causes dread that may end in death. Truly, the power 
of error is great and cannot be pinned down. © 


The great power of error cannot by anyone be pinned down: in 
other words, [its true nature lies] beyond anyone’s capacity of investiga- 
tion — so great is its ability to make the real appear (pratibhdsana) other 
than it is, ©°? which [in the present case] means failing to recognize one’s 
own plenitude. 


to demonstrate not only that the Trika is a synthesis of all the Indian schools of thought, 
but also that it surpasses them. These systems are classified into ten types according to the 
level of reality they have been able to reach, a level again roughly related to the Saiva scale 
of the tatrvas. These levels (sthiti), which other systems have failed to go beyond, are to be 
understood as different modes of identification with the inner, ultimate reality. Morcover, 
in accordance with the recurrent metaphor of the Lord-actor, they are taken to be the dif- 
ferent roles through which the divine Actor manifests his essence. As the seven categories 
of subjects are seen as roles (bhimikd) assumed by the Lord in SpN I 1 (see Appendix 10, 
p. 330), so it is with the forms of the Self presumed by the different schools of thought, 
as stated by PHvy 8: evam ekasyaiva ciddunano bhagavatah svdtantrydvabhdsitah sarva ima 
bhumikah svatantryapracchddanonmilanatdaratamyabheditah/ ata eka eva etdvad vyaptika dtma, 
‘Thus, the divine one, whose essence is consciousness, in his absolute freedom displays all 
these roles. And it is this freedom that, by opting for relative degrees of concealment or 
unveiling, makes these roles differ from one another (choosing in varying degrees to unveil 
or conceal itself]. Therefore, there is only one Self pervading all these roles’. Therefore, one 
has to go beyond appearances, or roles, to reach the ultimate reality, the divine Actor. Such 
is the eleventh and highest sthini, that of the Trika philosophers who maintain that the Self is 
both immanent in the universe and transcendent (see n. 59). Cf. IPvy 16, 4-5, for which the 
erroneous identification of the Self with various entities such as the body, etc., constitutes a 
vikalpa, a mental construct. 

690 utpreksya. 

9! Bhagavadbhaktistotra 21. On Avadhitasiddha’s Bhagavadbhaktistotra, see YR ad 9 and 
n. 426. 

692Same theme as APS 28. The sequence of ideas is this: since the aforesaid doctrines are 
erroneous to some degree, being only relatively true, it is now appropriate to explain how 
error is possible. 


693 qtddnipya. 
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For instance, although it is a rope that in reality is seen, yet, due to the 
confusion (bhrama) caused by its long and coiled form, the witnesses (a- 
dhyavasatr) conclude: ‘this is a snake’ — for they apprehend (adhyavasdya) 
in the [real] object, the rope, a snake — itself an unreal object that merely 
appears (pratibhdsa) to them. 

And it is precisely because [the snake] appears [to them] as a real 
object that (their mistake] causes a fear that death will terminate [the 
encounter]. 

This [sort of thing] is even well attested in experience: who has not 
undergone [a semblance of] heart-failure, thinking that a post is a living 
being, °*4 or having become confused, after conjuring up °° on his own 
some [supposedly] terrifying form? © 

Thus it is delusion (vibhrama) itself (defined, in this system, as the 
ignorance of one’s own plenitude] that is the cause of the display of fini- 
tude. 97 


694We take ‘iti’ as referring to ‘bhitam' alone, not to ‘sthanuwm bhitam’ as in the KSTS ed. 
Moreover, all the MSS show a pause after etat — some have a single danda, some a double, 
others a noticeable space; in all cases, the final -t of etat is signaled with a virdma, indicating 
a complete phrase. Note also that one MS gives iva in the place of iti. 

695 samullikhya — a sense suggested by certain figurative usages of the root ul-likh, among 
them the late figure of speech ullekha, signifying a rapid series of images evoking a single 
subject (upameya); see Gerow 1971, s.v. 

6%6Here, sthdnu and the dkdra are envisaged as alternatives (indicated by the vd). The 
post seen in the distance at dusk serves, particularly in vedantic literature, as a familiar 
illustration of ‘bhranti’ — for example, Upadesasdhasri: avidyd nama anyasminn anyadharma- 
dhyaropand, yatha prasiddham rajatam prasiddhayam suktikayam, yathd prasiddham purusam 
sthanav adhyaropayati, prasiddham va sthanum puruse... (51-55, etc.); also BSBh I 1, 4: yatha 
mandandhakare sthanur ayam ity agrhyamanavisese purusasabdapratyayau sthdnuvisayau, ‘As 
in light darkness, the word and the idea of man is applied to a post when it is not distinctly 
cognized as “This is a post.” ’ As well, B&R cite a passage drawn from Sankara’s commentary 
on BAU: kimsvin naro vd sthdnur vd: ‘Might this be a man or a post?’ Elsewhere, the impli- 
cation is simply that, in its indistinction, the dimly seen post occasions doubt and therefore 
fear; see also TA I 250a: sthdnur vd puruso veti na mukhyo ’sty esa samSayah/. 

697 apurnatva — lit., ‘incompleteness’, ‘absence or loss of plenitude’. In Advaita Vedanta, 
error is understood as a twofold process whose first stage is the veiling (dvarana) of the real 
nature of the rope, and the second, the projection (viksepa), or superimposition (adhydsa), of 
a snake on the rope itself. Thus, the delusive power of mdyd, understood as an external force, 
is behind error. The epistemological viewpoint of Trika is different: if error is the product 
of maya (which is not external, inasmuch as it is a Sakti), and implies a superimposition of 
an unreal object on the real one (see YR ad 30), yet, in ultimate terms, error is to be defined 
as the ignorance of one’s own plenitude, as imperfect knowledge, which the Lord’s freedom 
has made possible, by means of his maydsakua. 
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Now, the master shows the relevance [of this example] to the matter under 
discussion: ©8 


29. Likewise, merit and demerit, heaven and hell, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, as well as social class and the stage of life, etc., al- 
though [in reality] not existing in the Self, come into being through 
the force of delusion. 


Just as a rope, really existing, but erroneously apprehended (vimrsta) 
as a snake, brings about the same [dreadful] effect as that created by a 
[real] snake, ©? so likewise, do merit, etc., although unreal, that is, not 
existing really, take place, that is, come into existence, in the minds of 
those who take the body to be the Self (dehdtmamanin), because of the 
confusion: ‘this [viz., the body] alone is real’, which confusion comes 
into being through the force of delusion, that is, the illusory (vy@moha) 
influence of mayd. 

By merit is intended ‘(a sacrifice such as the] asvamedha’; 

by demerit is intended the ‘slaying of brahmins’, etc.; 

by heaven is intended ‘supreme happiness’; 

by hell is intended ‘torments’; 

by coming into existence is intended ‘birth’; 

by death is intended ‘cessation of existence [lit., ‘of birth’)’; 

by pleasure is intended ‘delight’; 

by pain is intended the ‘agitation arising from rajas’; 

and by social class is intended the ‘belief: “I am a brahmin” ’, etc.; 

by stage of life is intended: ‘I am a celibate’, etc.; 

the mention of the word ‘etc.’ here intends penance, worship, vows, 
etc. 

All that, whose essence is nothing but mental constructs, which e- 
merges from the gaping [mouth of] 7 delusion is deemed to be such on 
account of the power of differentiation, by which the Self is taken to be 
the body, etc. (dehadydwnata). 

All this proceeds from error [viz., from taking the body, etc., to be the 
Self], due to which fettered souls experience incessantly the bondage of 
heaven, hell, birth and death [viz., the inevitable results of dharma and 
adharma]. 

However, merit and demerit, etc., do not exist ultimately for the Self, 


698 prakrta — lit., ‘he applies this example to the matter under discussion’. 

699 Lit., ‘brings about the causal efficiency (arthakriya) belonging properly to the snake [viz., 
terror)’. 

700 yijrmbhita. 
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which is a uniform and unqualified mass of blissful consciousness (anava- 
cchinnaciddnandaikaghana). 7°! 


Karika 30 


Thus, having examined the capacity of error to make unreal objects ap- 
pear, the master now explains its origin: 


30. That darkness [of error] 7°? is such that this wellknown con- 
ceit develops, in regard to entities, that they are other than the Self, 
though [in truth] they are not separate from the Self, owing to the 
fact that they appear to it. 


In saying ‘That darkness (andhakara) is such ...’, the master refers to 
the all-deluding (visvamohini) error that consists in our failing to recognize 
our own plenitude, as previously explained; 

in saying ‘that ... in regard to entities’, he refers to those ubiquitous 
objects, whose form presumes the opposition of cognizer and object of 
cognition, which are the very substance of Light, owing to the fact that 
they appear to it (prakdsamdnataya), that is, they cannot be accounted for 
except in terms of their having appeared, in accordance with the maxim: 


That which is not luminous cannot manifest itself, 7° 


[... and they appear such] even though not separate from the Self, that 
is, from consciousness, the Great Lord. 


70) qnavacchinna is here taken in its scholastic sense of ‘not discriminated, unqualified’ — 


the avacchedaka designating the quality or particularity that serves to distinguish one thing 
(or type) from another (as its dewlap distinguishes the Indian cow from other beasts). The 
usage of the term here indicates that the terms cit and dnanda are in this sense unqualified, 
inasmuch as they are universal and cannot be limited by anything whatsoever (which, if 
it were supposed, would contradict their comprehensiveness); see the use of the positive 
avacchinna in YR ad 58. 

702That is, the first level of error consisting in taking the Self as non-Self; in other words, 
not recognizing one’s own essential plenitude, giving therefore rise to the belief in otherness. 
Thus, karika 30 echoes, or reformulates, karika 25 — which describes ajndnatimira, the 
‘darkness of ignorance (which is akin to the disease of double-vision]’, again commented 
upon as dunakhydtyandhakara, ‘the darkness that is Self-ignorance’ — as well as karika 28. 

703 ndprakdsah prakdsate — lit., ‘That which is not luminous cannot illumine’. Perhaps the 
fourth pada from Vamanadatta’s Samvitprakdsa 1 12: tvaddtmakatvam bhdvandm vivadante 
na kecana/ yat prakdsyadasayato [v.L prakdsyadasam yadto] naprakdsah prakdSate//, ‘No one 
disagrees that entities have as their essence you, in terms of their condition of needing illu- 
mination. Therefore, that which is not luminous is not manifest’. The verse is quoted in SpP 
28-29 [= ad II 3-4]; cf. Dyczkowski’s transl. (SpK: 162): ‘None dispute that You (O Lord) 
are the essential nature of (all) things; it is not darkness (aprakdsa) that shines when (the light 
of consciousness) becomes the object of illumination’, and his edition of the Samvitprakdéa, 
for variants. 
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Furthermore, this conceit that [these entities] are other than the 
Self (ayam andtmabhimdnah) [obliges me to think:] ‘those entities are to 
be grasped [by me] (grdhya), are external to and different from me, [exist] 
independently [of me, as their grahaka]’. All this being the case (yat), 
[such conceit is nothing but] the unreal imposition 7° of insentience on 
them, 7° by denying their real form, which is consciousness. 

Here is the purport of what has been said: 7° as regards the appearance 
(prakdsana) of entities [viz., their manifestation as such to the subject], it 
is the Light of the Self that alone is independent, or, in other words, 7°” 
that manifests itself as “blue” or “pleasure”, etc. [i.e., as objects appar- 
ently external or internal] 7°® — for it would be unintelligible to allege 
as the cause [of their appearance] something other (than consciousness], 
such as, for example, latent dispositions, etc., considered as external [to 
consciousness], and having the form of non-Light. 7°? 


704 Gpadana — Sankara speaks here of adhydsa. 

705Cf. TA 1332, which formulates lyrically this imposition of untrue insentience on objects; 
see also YR ad 31. 

706The syntagm ayam dsayah often flags a contrasting portion of the commentary in which 
emphasis is placed on argumentation, rather than on syntax or vocabulary — by introducing 
parallel considerations, offering analogies, etc. Hence, it may be translated as: ‘Now [let us 
turn to) the argument [of the verse)’, or ‘Here is the purport (of what has been said]’. 

707 arthdt. 

708Cf. TA I1 16, according to which everything is Light, Light is the sole reality: nilam pitam 
sukham iti prakdgah kevalah sivah/ amusmin paramddvaite prakdsdumani ko 'parah//, ‘Siva is 
the only Light [shining] as blue, yellow and joy. In this absolute, nondual state, whose nature 
is that of Light, who is there other (than he]?’ 

709This extremely condensed statement includes an objection, which is not explicitly indi- 
cated as such, and its answer. The position of the Traika siddhdntin is that no entity can exist, 
absent its cognition, and that there can be no cognition without a persisting factor, which is 
consciousness: whatever exists, i.e., whatever is known, is nothing but Light/consciousness, 
or, to put it differently, Light/consciousness is the unique cause of the appearance of an 
entity. The siddhdntin answers here the objection of a puirvapaksin according to whom some 
other cause independent of Light/consciousness, such as the latent dispositions (vasand), may 
explain this shining, or cognition, whether true or erroneous. For, if we try to reconstruct 
the objector’s argument, why does one see a snake, and not a garland, in a rope? In other 
words, why are things known in a particular way, sometimes differing from one individual 
to another? The objector would answer that one’s own vdsands produce the erroneous cogni- 
tion as well as the fear it involves: the latent impression of a snake lies in us, along with the 
disposition of fear; when conditions are brought together, this latent impression makes the 
snake appear in our consciousness, instead of the rope, and this implies the correlated terror. 
The siddhantin’s refutation follows the same fundamental assumption: the cognition (hence 
the existence) of an object necessarily depends on consciousness. In other words, conscious- 
ness is both luminous in and of itself (svaprakdsa) and object-illuminating (arthaprakd§a) (cf. 
IPV 1 3, 6-7). The opponent who would have recourse to vdsands (presumably removed from 
present sentience) as the cause of this cognition would have to admit that vdsands themselves 
are ultimately not different from consciousness. The reference is probably to Buddhists (par- 
ticularly the Vijnanavadins; see n. 666) and Vedantins, who take beginningless avidyd, or, 
what is the same thing, beginningless dispositions, to be the cause of the illusory phenome- 
nal world. As emphasized, here, in YR’s commentary, the Trika viewpoint reflects its main 
postulate: the absolute freedom of the Lord. It is this divine freedom that makes all entities 
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Thus, it is only ‘I’ (aham) — who am essentially consciousness (cit- 
svarupa) — who appear [in fact] through the opposition of cognizer and 
object of cognition; 7!° but this real form [viz., the absolute ‘I’] does not 
appear [to the bound soul]; it is merely unreal difference that displays 
itself. 

Since [Light as] the true essence (tattvika) [of things] is not thus dis- 
played, error has here been represented through the metaphor of dark- 
ness. 713 


Karika 31 


Once the conceit that locates the non-Self in the Self’!? has arisen, there 
arises the conceit that locates the Self (@tmabhimana) in the non-Self. 73 
In explaining this, the author affirms the doubly delusive form of error: 7!4 


31. It is darkness upon darkness, 7!> it is a great ‘pustule upon a 
boil’, 7!© to think that the Self is located in the non-Self — the body, 
breath, etc. 7!” 


appear, i.e., that makes them known and knowable. Diversity is the expression of the Lord’s 
freedom, and there is nothing that is not he (cf. TA II 16, n. 708). 

710This is the first occurrence of the pronoun aham itself — a notion that is at the core of 
Trika speculation. 

711Same phraseology in YR ad PS 25. 

712That is, in terms of Sankara’s Advaita, the superimposition (adhydsa/adhyaropana) of the 
non-Self on the Self. 

713Cf. YR ad 60, who develops the notion of the superimposition of the Self on the non-Self, 
whereas, in YR ad 61, apimatvakhyati, ‘the [mistaken] cognition (khyda) that (the Self) is 
incomplete’ stands for @tmany andtmabhimanah. 

714The reasoning resembles greatly that of Sankara on the notion of adhydsa/adhydropana 
(abhimana = adhydropana); cf. Upadesasahasri 51: avidyd ndma anyasminn anyadharmadhya- 
ropand, ‘Nescience is [defined as] the superimposition of the qualities of [one] thing upon 
another’. The adhydsa involves always two aspects — tasminn atad/atasmin tad, ‘not that in 
that/that in not that’ — and PS 31 deals with the second aspect, which is the contrary of the 
first, as clearly stated by YR ad loc.: atddripye tadrnipyapratipattih, ‘The apprehension of a 
thing as having such and such a form in [reference to an object) not having such and such a 
form’. 

715Silburn translates timira as ‘troubles de la vision’. Better to reflect the coherence of the 
text, we take timira here as a synonym of andhakara of the previous karika; see also ka. 25. 
It is the commentary that plays on the double entendre of timira. 

716We borrow the idiom from Barnett. 

717 Gemamdnitva — i.e., when that which is the non-Self (andtman), the body or vital breath, 
is taken to be the Self. Cf. YR ad PS 53 and 60. Cf. SSV I 2: evam dtmany andtmatabhima- 
nartpakhyatilaksandjnidnatmakam jndnam na kevalam bandho ydvad andtmani Sarirdv aunatd- 
bhimdndtmakam ajndnamilam jndnam api bandha eva, ‘Thus, that (limited) knowledge, which 
is really ignorance in the sense that one is not aware that the non-Self {has been] erroneously 
superimposed on the Self, is not alone bondage; [as well] that [limited] knowledge, which 
is rooted in the ignorance whereby the Self is superimposed erroneously on the non-Self, 
viz., the body, etc., is also bondage’. At this point in his demonstration, Ksemaraja quotes 
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In the first place, the darkness that is nescience (akhydtitimira) 7!® has 
resulted in the imposition of insentience, appearing as difference, onto 
entities that are in reality but one consciousness, such that those entities, 
which are not different from one’s essential Self (sva@tman), are yet dis- 
played as different from it. Hence nescience, which is like darkness, is 
called ‘darkness’ (timira) [metaphorically]. 

As the one and only moon appears double due to [the disease called] 
‘line-darkness’ (rekhdatimira) [viz., diplopia], situated in the eye, such that 
one concludes: ‘There are here two moons’, so likewise does the double- 
vision that is nescience (akhydtitimira) make each and every object appear 
as if it had the form of non-Self, through [the principle of] difference, 
though [in truth the objective world is) one only and shares the nature of 
one’s essential Self. 719 

In this situation, another darkness ensues — a delusion engendered 
by a delusion — [it is as though] ‘a pustule grew upon a boil’. 

Now, as regards (yat) ... the Self [Which is] thought [to be lo- 
cated in the non-Self] (dtnamdnitvam) [we say]: once the ubiquitous 
objects [of our normal experience] have fallen victim to insentience — 
their nature as consciousness (citsvaripa) having been abrogated by not 
recognizing (their identity with the Self] — from among them, on one or 
another insentient [object] occupying the field of the knowable, such as 
the body, or breath, etc., now seen as other than the Self, is [superim- 
posed], according to the principles of ordinary cognition, the belief that 
this is the Self (@tmamadnitva) — or, [in general,] the apprehension of a 
thing as having such and such a form in reference to an object not having 
such and such a form — as, for example, when one asserts ‘I am thin’, ‘Iam 
stout’, ‘Iam hungry’, ‘I am happy’, ‘I am nothing’ ’2° — so many assertions 
that [according to us] are outrageous (that is, fly in the face of common 


SpK III 14 (symmetrically, in his commentary to SpK III 14, Ksemaraja quotes $S I 2), which 
defines the condition of the pasu, the fettered subject, thus explaining how the non-Self, the 
body, etc., is taken to be the Self: by metonymy, the body represents the innumerable ideas 
(pratyaya) of which it is the substratum, and by ‘ideas’ one has to understand words, as well 
as their corresponding objects, exclusively apprehended in their relation to the ego, as shown 
by the Mdrkandeyapurdna XXV 15 (quoted by SpN III 14): tdteti kificit tanayeti kificid ambeti 
kiricid dayiteti kiricit/mameti kificin na mameti kificid bhautam samdham bahudha m4 lapethdah/, 
‘Do not indulge ceaselessly in material associations, saying sometimes “O father”, sometimes 
“O my child”, sometimes “O mother”, sometimes “O beloved”, sometimes “This is mine”, 
sometimes “This is not mine.” ' As stated by the karika itself, it is precisely the ‘rise of ideas’ 
(pratyayodbhavah) that makes one who is essentially pure and autonomous consciousness 
lose his independence (asvatantratam eti). Similarly $s II 8: $ariram havih, ‘Oblation is the 
body’, refers to the error that consists in taking the body to be the Self, and which has to be 
reduced to nothing in the fire of knowledge, in the way the oblation is consumed in fire; see 
SSV ad loc. Cf. BSBh I 1 and AS 113 and 15. 

71\8See ka. 25 (ajfidnatimira) and YR ad PS 30. 

719See PS 25 and n. 638. 

720A reference to the Buddhist Stinya? 
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sense]. 72! 
Now, if it is objected that such an [experience, which is an] outrage to 
common sense exists [even] without postulating the conceit that locates 


the Self [in the non-Self], let it be so as regards such phenomena as “blue” 


and “pleasure”. 722 


Or’ even if we could avoid referring to it [viz., the notion of abhi- 
mana] in all cases, 74 still there is, through the notion of [being associated 
with] a Self, the unction of ipseity sprinkled on this or that insentient ob- 
ject, such as the body, etc., itself nothing but a lump of clay. ’* On the 
other hand, in the case of phenomena such as “blue”, “pleasure”, and so 
on, the attribution to them of a lack of relation to the Self [can be un- 
derstood only] through the notion that they are related to nothing but 
themselves. 726 

The situation [that we have just described] is nothing but the round of 
existences in its full and lamentable form, for what drags the fettered souls 
[into the round of existences] is that very injury inflicted [on the Self] 72” 
by the dualities [of pleasure and pain, etc.), brought into play through 
such conceits [as have been displayed in the preceding analysis]. 


721 ativaifasa. The syntax is: yat ... Gtmaméanitvam ... etad ativaifasam. 

722Viz,, ‘such an objection should also apply to the internal and external objects of experi- 
ence’ — an objection which we answer by saying that, on the contrary, it is difficult to do 
without the notion of superimposition as regards “blue” and “pleasure”, because, according 
to you (might the objector be a Naiyayika?), such qualities as “blue” and “pleasure” cannot 
exist in the absence of a substratum, which, in this case, is a Self. Perhaps implied is the 
Nyaya position that most cases of error such as that of the ‘red crystal’ may be accounted for 
without referring to dundbhimdna, ‘superimposition of the Self on the non-Self, but even the 
Nyaya, says YR, adopts this notion in the case of the internal and external qualities of the 
Self. 

723We understand this continuation of the argument as again directed to the Naiydyikas, 
whose doctrine has been reformulated in terms more congenial to the Trika (ahantd/idantd, 
ahantarasdabhiseka). But, another possibility might be that the former clause is addressed to 
a proponent of the Samkhya, whose notion of buddhi and ahankara does indeed appear to 
conflate the conscious principle with the inert principle; the latter half might conceivably 
be addressed to a Buddhist, possibly a Vaibhasika, whose notion of svalaksana appears to 
attribute an untoward ‘thatness’ to fleeting and self-referential experiences. 

7241 it., ‘Or even, {let it be admitted that) there is no (such notion] in any case’. Note that, 
probably, the comma and the semi-colon introduced by the KSTS ed. should be interchanged: 
the semi-colon after astu, the comma after bhut. Anyhow, in the corrected text presented in 
this volume, we have not maintained punctuation marks other than dandas. 

725Same image of the unction of ipseity temporarily sprinkled on an insentient object (ahan- 
tdvyavasthdrasabhisikta) in YR ad 8. 

726 idantayd — lit., ‘through the notion that they are nothing but “this” ’. That is to say, ac- 
cording to the Vaibhasikas, although there is no “Self” to serve as substratum to the unending 
series of cognitions, each cognition is momentarily distinguished from the next, and at that 
moment is endowed with idantd, ‘thatness’. Thus the Trika answers both the Samkhyas (‘you 
do nothing but reformulate our notion of ahantd “I-ness” ’) and the Vaibhasikas (‘you do 
nothing but reformulate our notion of idantd “thatness” ’) — and the result in both cases is 
the same: ‘this world is lamentable’ (esa eva samsdrah Socaniyah). 

727 abhighdtah. 
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As has been said by the yoginit Madalasa in the Markandeyapurdna: 


The chariot is situated on the ground, and the body is situ- 
ated on the chariot, and in the body is situated yet another 
spirit (Durusa) [i.e., the Self). Yet no one thinks of the earth 
as ‘mine’, as one does with his own body. Such extraordinary 
delusion! 728 


Karika 32 


Having established that, in this way, one binds one’s [true] Self with false 
mental constructs by failing to recognize that Self, ’*? the master now says: 


32. How strange it is that one envelops one’s Self with notions 
such as the body, or the vital breaths, or with concepts belonging 
rather to the intellect, or with the expanse of the Void ’°° — just as 
does the silkworm with its cocoon! 7?! 


728 Markandeyapurdna XXV 18. This is a development of the ancient parable of the Self riding 
in the chariot being the chariot-driver, the mind (manas) the reins, the senses (indriya) the 
horses, the objects of sense (visaya) they range over; see KaU I 3, 5. Once the first level of 
error has taken place, that is, once the entities constitutive of phenomenal reality have been 
taken to be different from the Self, earth, chariot and body are but mere substrata for the 
Self, i.e., they are objects equally insentient. Nevertheless, in a second phase, the limited 
subject identifies himself with the body alone, whereas he should identify himself with all the 
objects of the universe, thus recognizing that there is no object of the world that is different 
from the supreme Self, which is both transcendent and immanent. It is noteworthy that, in 
the same context — the definition of the pasu as he who takes the body to be the Self — SpN 
Ill 14 quotes a verse borrowed from the same chapter of the Markandeyapuradna (see n. 717). 
See also PS 39, which explains the reverse process, in which the two errors are successively 
dispelled. 

729 akhydtivasat — cf. $S 1 2: jfidnam bandhah, ‘(Limited] knowledge is bondage’. 

730‘Sky’ (nabhas) here metaphorically for the usual ‘Void’ (stinya) — see below. praparica 
may also be somewhat ironically intended — the marvellous extent of different speculations 
on emptiness. This enumeration of the four main modes of conceiving the Self agrees with 
that of IPK 1 6, 4, SSVI 1, and PHvy 8 (see n. 661 and Appendix 14, p. 338). As made 
clear by the Viripdksapancdsikd 3, quoted in PM 19 (p. 54), those four main modes of 
conceiving the Self (namely, body, breath, buddhi, the Void) are nothing but realizations of 
‘egoity’ (asmita), as opposed to ‘ipseity’ (ahantd), which is the experience of the true Self; note 
that the Viripdaksapancasikda adds to these four, objects of sense and the senses themselves: 
sampanno ’smi ky$o smi snihyattdro 'smi modam4no ’smi/ prdanimi stinyo 'smia hi satsu padesv 
asmitd drsta//. 

73) An echo of this discussion is to be found in PS 51, as shown by YR ad loc. Relying on the 
commentary, and thus agreeing with B. N. Pandit (PS: 39), we propose translating jalakadra, 
lit, ‘net-maker’, as ‘silkworm’, rather than as ‘spider’, as do Barnett and Silburn. For, not 
only does YR gloss jdlakdra as krmi, whose primary meaning is ‘worm’, but the detailed 
description of the entire process better suits the silkworm. Although not suggested here by 
YR, the metaphoric meaning of jdla, ‘deception’, ‘illusion’, ‘magic’, could also be implicitly 
intended here (cf. APS 30). 
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Once [the unity of] consciousness has been cast aside in failing to rec- 
ognize the Self, each and every cognizer envelops his Self, though [it is 
in truth] pervasive, with the bindings 7°? of mental constructs which arise 
from himself. How? The master explains this by saying: ‘the body, etc.’. 

(These mental constructs are:] notions (vimarsana) of body and vital 
breath [as the one and only Self]; concepts (jnadna) proper to the in- 
tellect, that is, the determinate cognition [or ascertainment] [of pleasure 
and pain, etc.]; and the expanse (prapanica), that is, the proliferation of 
[speculations on the] Void (nabhas). 

with [notions] such as ... (yogena) means ‘by relating [his Self] to 
mental constructs such as the body, etc.’ — for instance, saying: ‘Iam slim, 
fat, beautiful, wise’. 777 — Thus do feeble-minded persons, children, and 
women, and, indeed, cultivators [who are absorbed only in their physical 
labour] take their body to be the Self, on the strength of their own under- 
standing, ’** and, in so doing, deem themselves discerning, 7*° at least to 
some extent. [But, we say,] the body perishes here and now; how can it 
be the Self? 

On the other hand, those who take the vital breath to be the Self, 7° 
thinking: ‘It is I who am hungry and thirsty’, may deem themselves a bit 
[but not much] more discerning! 

[To which we reply:] now, both the body and the vital breaths are as 
insentient as is a lump of clay, etc.; how could either of them be the Self? 

So, Mimamsakas and others, 7?” [who think that the assertions:] ‘I am 


732 nigada. 

733Those who say: ‘I am wise’ are those who take the buddhi to be the Self. 

734 svavikalpena. 

735 yiyecakammanya — Philosophically, this unsurprising position is just that adopted by 
the Carvaka school of thought. Cf. SSVI 1, quoted n. 661, and PHvy 8: caitanyavisistam 
Sariram dond iti carvakdh, ‘The Carvakas say: “The Self is identical with the body endowed 
with consciousness.” ’ On the Carvaka doctrine, see Mahadevan 1974: 79-86: ‘The Carvaka 
does not deny consciousness, but only that it is real independent of the body. When the 
elements come together in a particular mode to form an organism, consciousness (mind or 
soul) appears in it. Consciousness, thus, is an epiphenomenon, an after-glow of matter; it 
is a function of the body. [...] when the elements combine to form an organismic pattern, 
consciousness emerges, even as the intoxicating quality appears in a mixture of certain in- 
gredients, none of which, taken separately, possesses it, or as the red color is produced from 
the combination of betel leaf, areca nut, and lime, none of which is red. That there is no soul 
apart from the body is evidenced by the fact, says the Carvaka, that consciousness perishes 
with the body’. Note how the objector (?] reverses the argument in YR’s commentary. 

73©That is, inasmuch as vital breath is the prerequisite of all sense experience. Here YR’s 
exposition differs from that of ka. 27: there, he was referring to a philosophical school, the 
Pranabrahmavadins, here he alludes to the ordinary, almost trivial, experience of breathing. 

737 Here, YR comments upon dhijnidna, lit., ‘cognition of the intellect’, of the karika. SSV 
I 1 (quoted n. 661) and SpN I 4 identify those who take the buddhi, or the act of cognition 
proper to the buddhi, to be the Self, respectively, as the Yogac4ras, and as both the Yogacaras 
and the Mimamsakas. According to PHvy 8 (quoted in Appendix 14, p. 338), which gives a 
more complete account of this position, they are Yogacaras, Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas, 
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happy’, or ‘I am sad’, mean that it is the Self who feels pleasure and pain, 
show even greater discernment, for they take the subtle body to be the 
Self. 7*° 

[But, we reply,] how can affectations of the intellect, 7°? such as plea- 
sure and pain, be said to be the Self? 7*° 

Hence the partisans of the Void7*! assert that the Self [is rather to 
be found] where there is an [utter] absence (abhdva) of mental construct 
— whether it be that of body, vital breath, or intellect. Thinking that 
‘whatsoever appears, I am not that’, they maintain that the Self is but that 
Void, defined as the absence of any [cognizable] content whatsoever, ’42 
whose essence is the negation of all (definite cognition]. [This Void] is 
expressed here by the term ‘sky’ (nabhas). 

But there is another ‘Void’ (Sstinya) — that of the Brahmavada 74? — 


each schoo! developing its own views on the way buddhi stands for the Self. It seems likely, 
therefore, that here, the ‘etc.’ refers to Yogacdras and Naiydayikas. 

738The Mimamsakas’ purpose is to disclose the rationality inherent in the law of karman: 
the doer and the experiencer are one and the same person, even if the fruits of his acts 
are experienced after some delay, in another birth even. Therefore, they postulate a ‘soul’, 
puryastaka, which transmigrates from one birth to another. Thus the puryastaka, composed 
of eight elements, among which the subtlest is buddhi, both acts and experiences the fruits 
of its actions, in the form of pleasure and pain. SpN I 4 presents a similar exposition of the 
Mimamsaka view of the Self (see n. 740). In addition, it shows that such a view, although 
not fully satisfactory, implies its own completion. In effect, to consider the Self as the expe- 
riencer, or the ‘I’, of ‘Iam happy’, ‘I am sad’, is undoubtedly a progress with regard to those, 
Carvakas and the untutored, who take the body to be the Self, and thus know only ‘I am 
thin’, ‘I am fat’. 

739 buddhidharma — here, buddhidharma appears to be understood in the sense of buddhyu- 
padhi, ‘extrinsic affectation of the intellect’ (and not in the sense of the eight buddhidharmas: 
dharma, jrdana, vairdgya, aisvarya, and their opposites), since pleasure and pain are so char- 
acterized in Trika texts — cf. PHvy 8, SpN 1 4, or YR ad PS 27. SpK I 4 and SpV ad loc. speak 
of [buddhy]avastha. 

7401t may be interesting to compare this passage with Ksemaraja’s refutation — from the 
Trika point of view — of Mimamsaka doctrine, ad SpK I 4: aham sukhi ca duhkhf ca rakta§ 
ca ityddisamvidah/ sukhddyavasthdanusyute vartante ‘nyatra tah sphutam//, ‘ “I am happy, | am 
sad, I am devoted” — these and other cognitions have evidently their basis in some other 
[substratum] (anyatra) threaded through the states of happiness, etc., [like jewels on a neck- 
lace, or flowers on the string of a garland)’; note that SpN | 4 glosses sukhaddyavasthanusytte 
of the ka. as: antahsraksttrakalpatayé sthite, ‘which is like the cord within [and binding to- 
gether] the garland of flowers’; cf. YR ad 34 and 35; on the Mimamsaka position on the Self, 
see Appendix 16, p. 340. 

74) {inyabhimdnin — the same examination of the Stinyavdda is at issue in SpK 1 12-13 and 
SpN ad loc., which treats the matter thoroughly. See Appendix 17, p. 341. 

7421 it., ‘as the absence of any display’. 

7431 is a second version of the stinyavdda that is at issue here, namely, that of the Advaita, 
interpreted according to the Traikas. The difference appears to be but a question of method 
— Buddhists say that the Void is the Void, namely, that it is apprehended only as such, 
whereas Advaitins want to particularize it, as it were, by distributing it over several acts of 
negation, in keeping with the formula ‘neti neti’. Thus it seems that YR wants to associate 
the Advaitins to the Stinyavdda while distinguishing them from the Madhyamikas, by taking 
recourse to a literal reading of ‘neti neti’, which seems to pluralize the notion of Void. 
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whose partisans maintain that, in the process of meditation (samddhdna), 
when it is realized that ‘here is another absence (stinya) [that] is not my- 
self, they then posit that other absence as the Self, 7“4 in accordance with 
the formula ‘not this, not this’;’4> this amounts to giving up one partic- 
ular Void and grasping [in its place] another, in series, as the essence of 
the Void. 

These [latter speculations] have been characterized as ‘the expanse 
of the Void’’“° in the karika. 

Furthermore, because they have not determined the nature [of the Self] 
to be consciousness, those ascetics (yogin) who take the Void to be the 
Self — themselves insentient’*” and confused, immersed as they are in 
the cave of deep sleep — fetter the Self with insentience, the Self that is 
essentially consciousness. 74° 


744When, at the moment [or in the process) of meditation (samddhdna) [...]’: here, the con- 
cept of abhdvasamddhi, ‘absorption in the Void’, that the Saivas ascribe to such ‘nihilists’ as 
the Vedantins and the Madhyamikas, is referred to and refuted, as is also done in SpK 1 12-13, 
SpN and SpP ad loc. Same argument in SpN I 12-13: tvadrsam avijneyda [avastha] avijneyatvad 
vaktum aSakyety ucyatdm Stinyeti tu kutah, Stinyatdpi ca ydvad bhavyate tavad vikalpollikhitatvad 
asau vijrieyaiva (emending vijriaiva to vijneyaiva), ‘If this state [named vacuity) is unknown 
to people like you, it should be said that, on account of its unknowability, it is impossible 
to express it. Then why call it Void? Even vacuity, as long as it is conceived, is indeed 
knowable, inasmuch as it is conceptually delineated’. 

74Sneti neti. See Appendix 18, p. 342. 

746SDN I 12-13 (Kaul Shastri: 28) denounces it as an ‘unfathomable abyss of supreme delu- 
sion’ (agddhe mahdémohe) into which the Sinyavadins throw themselves and others. 

747Cf. SpK I 13a: atas tat krtrimam jneyam sausuptapadavat [...]/, ‘Hence, that [viz., non- 
being (abhdva)] should be considered a factitious [state] similar to deep sleep’; in other 
words, the abhadvasamadhi is taken to be a state of naught and insentience only in a hyperbolic 
or transitory sense, as is the case with deep sleep. For when one awakes from deep sleep, one 
knows that he has experienced, adventitiously, that state of naught and insentience; cf. SpN 
I 13a: ato mohavasthaiva sd kalpitd tatha smaryamanatvat sa canubhittyamanatvdd anubhavituh 
pramatur avasthayripasya pratyuta sattam dvedayate na tv abhavam iti, ‘Hence, that state of 
insentience is but a presumption (kalpita), since thus it is recollected (smaryamdna). On 
the contrary, the fact that such a state is experienced attests to the existence (sattd) of the 
experiencer (anubhavity), of the cognizer (pramaty), who is the substratum (avasthaty) of that 
experience, and not of any non-being (abhdva) [or Void)’. 

748The experience of the Void remains an intelligible experience (pratipatti), which the 
yogin thus construes, after he has emerged from samadhi: ‘I was profoundly unconscious’ 
(gddhamidho ‘ham dsam). Therefore the experience is not possible without an experiencer, 
that is to say, without consciousness itself. Insentience cannot as a consequence characterize 
such an experience. Thus the Trika has formulated three objections against the stinyavdda: 
1) Taking the Self as a Void, defining it negatively, amounts to a regressus ad infinioum, for 
this involves the aporia that the object negated has by that fact been admitted. 2) Taking 
the Self as a Void implies its insentience. 3) From the Trika perspective, it is impossible 
to conceive the all-vibrating and fulgurating Self or consciousness as inert and insentient. 
On this argument as to the intrinsic dynamism of the Self or consciousness and the correl- 
ative principle of its sovereign freedom, see YR ad 27: ‘In both these (doctrines, though 
the conscious principle has been formulated as supreme], what has not been recognized is 
the freedom (svdtantrya) of that conscious principle which, endowed with life, becomes the 
[efficient] cause of the construction of the universe’; see also Ksemaraja’s discussion on the 
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How strange! — that is, how astonishing this all is! Moreover, how 
absurd! This would never happen of its own accord! 749 

And here the master gives an example: ‘[...] with its cocoon, etc.’. 
Just as the silkworm, that is, a certain kind of worm, after making its 
cocoon, namely, an envelope formed of its own saliva, envelops itself on 
all sides, that is, binds itself with a view to its own death — for, later on, 
it there dies — so likewise does one who considers the body, etc., to be 
the Self, bind his own Self with his own thought-constructs, that is, with 
thought-constructs such as ‘I’ or ‘mine’ that he himself has made. 

As Buddhists say: 


Where there is Self, there is thought of an other. Attachment 
and hatred arise from distinguishing the Self and the other. 
Compounded of these two [opposed ideas], all vices arise. 7>° 


Karika 33 


How is this great delusion (mahamoha) then dissolved, in itself difficult to 
fend off,’°! which arises when the body, etc., is taken to be the cognizer? 
To this question, we answer: it is the freedom of the Lord only that is the 
cause [of such a dissolution]. The master says: 


33. One should unveil >? his proper Self by a discipline that aims 
at manifesting the might of Self-knowledge. Thus does the Supreme 
Siva extend [within our sphere] his play made wonderful by [the 
alternation of] bondage and liberation. 7>° 


[The compound svajnadnavibhavabhdsanayogena is analyzed as follows:] 
Self-knowledge (svajndna) here means the ‘awareness (avagama) of 
Self’s own freedom’ — that Self whose distinctive feature is consciousness; 
the might (vibhava) of that Self-knowledge means the ‘flourishing (sphi- 
tatva) of (the acolyte’s] own freedom’, in the marvelous form of supreme 
ipseity, as his conscious form (cidriipa) [becomes evident) as he sloughs 


same questions in SpN I 12-13. 

749Namely, it can be explained only in terms of delusion, that is, in terms of our notion of 
abhimdna. 

790 Pramdnavarttika, Pramdnasiddhi 219, according to Vetter’s edition (= 221 in Pandeya’s 
edition). Note the inversion of the first two words in YR, who reads saty dunani instead 
of a@umani sati. The identification is due to Birgit Kellner and Seishi Karashima, whom I 
thank. Prof. Raffaele Torella has drawn my attention to the fact that the verse is quoted 
anonymously in the Abhisamaydlamkdrdloka by Haribhadra (ed. Vaidya: 303, 545). 

75\ durnivara — cf. YR ad 18, where the hexad constituted of mayd and the five kasicukas is 
also said to be dumnivara; see also, at the end of the passage, the absolutive: ... nivdrya. 

752These two karikds are symmetrical: vestayate, in ka. 32; udvestayet, in ka. 33. The 
second hemistich of 33 is intended as a conclusion to both 32 and 33. 

753See PS 60, n. 1039. 
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off the conceit that takes the body, etc., to be the Self (dehddyabhimdna). 
Then he knows: ‘I am a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, [hence] I 
am free’. 7°4 

The manifestation (bhdsana) of that might that is nothing but the free- 
dom of consciousness means illumination [namely, of the acolyte who] 
has located in his own Self everything that had been heretofore wrongly 
considered as external to it, saying [as it were]: ‘This might is all mine’. 7°° 

The discipline (yoga) aiming at this manifestation means the fixation 
of reflection on the Self that results from such a program of such deter- 
mined practices. 7°° 

Thus, by a discipline that aims at manifesting the might of Self- 
knowledge, one unveils ’°’ his proper Self — that Self, whose nature is 
consciousness and is not subservient to anything else. 7°8 

[By ‘one unveils’ is meant that] the Lord himself unfastens him who 
had been made fast in the chains that consist in considering (paramarsana) 
the body, vital breaths, subtle body or the Void [as the Self], that is, now 
removes what had covered him, by making him aware of the truth: ‘I am 
consciousness, I am free’. 7°? 

Thus, the veiling of the Self that is the body, etc., which had come 
about through failing to recognize the Self as such, perishes now due to 
the power of recognition (khydti), 7©° inasmuch as the fault [viz., the wrong 
identification with the body, etc.] is such insofar as it is made up from 
one’s own thought-constructs, as has been stated by the revered author of 
the Tantrasara: 


One becomes the Lord (pat) instantly — his self nothing but 
consciousness and his body nothing but the universe — through 
reasoning, whereby is obtained a firm conviction wholly other 


794 cidanandaikaghanah svatantro 'smi. 

755Quote from IPK IV 12: sarvo mamdyam vibhavah, which occurs again in YR ad 51 (avat.). 

756 eyamparisilanakramena. 

797 udvestayate — udvestayet, in the ka. 

758This statement expands upon the preceding nija, ‘own, proper’. Consciousness is 
autonomous, in the sense that it is self-caused; it is not an effect, rather, it is the only cause of 
whatever exists. Or, as say the Advaitins, the language of cause and effect, being vydvaharika, 
cannot be used to describe the ultimate principle, which is ‘without beginning’. 

759 caitanyasvanipah svatantro ’smi. 

760Here we note the only occurrence in YR’s commentary of the positive term khyda, plainly 
and perhaps even playfully contrasted with akhydti. The contrast suggests that khydti is to 
be taken in the sense of pratyabhijnd, whose antonym a-pratyabhijnd is not attested. Cf. PHvy 
4, where the following verse, of unknown provenance, is cited: akhydtir yadi na khydati 
khyadtir evavasisyate/ khydti cet khyatiripatvat khyatir evdvasisyate, ‘If non-manifestation does 
not manifest [itself], then “manifestation” alone remains; if it does manifest [itself], then 
manifestation alone remains, because [the non-manifest] has the shape of the manifest’. The 
rhetorical model here is perhaps the upanisadic ‘pumam adah purnam idam/ pirmdt ptimmam 
udacyate/ ptimasya ptimam addya/ pimam evavasisyate (BAU V 1, 1)’ or the ubiquitous Saiva 
‘ndprakasah prakdSate’. 
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than the [false] conviction of the bound soul, [in the habit of] 
asserting (confidently:] ‘I am inert’, ‘I am bound by my acts’, 
‘Iam impure’, ‘I am governed by another’. 7°! 

But why does the Lord both bind and liberate? The master says: ‘Thus 
[does the Supreme Siva extend his play made wonderful by (the al- 
ternation of)) bondage, etc.’. 

Thus (iti), i.e., through the process expounded earlier, the free Lord, 
the Supreme Siva, whose distinguishing feature is that the uniform mass 
of blissful consciousness of which he is composed cannot be perfected, 7°? 
creates bondage, establishing himself in the capacity of cognizer by means 
of the body, etc. — whereupon failure to recognize [one’s own identity 
with the Self] is made to appear through his playful habit that essentially 
consists in concealing his own real nature, thus covering over his own 
nature. 

Similarly, mutatis mutandis (punah), having suppressed the bondage of 
cognizing by means of the body, etc., through the process of revealing the 
knowledge he has of his own Self, he liberates (mocayati) himself of his 
own free will. 

Thus, in two ways, he extends, or he spreads [before us], his play 
(krida), his sporting (khela), made wonderful by [the alternation of] 
bondage and liberation, that is, made marvelous by bringing out the 
essential nature of the transmigrating world and of liberation (apavarga) 
— [all the while] thinking to himself: ‘Alone, I do not rejoice’.7°? For 
this is the very essence of the deity that, while remaining fixed in his own 
nature (svaruparupah san), he displays himself everywhere as the principle 
of experience itself, whatever state [or condition] he may assume. And 
this is precisely his freedom. 


Karika 34 


And it is not just that [freedom or play that is the issue], inasmuch as any 
other particular state, to the extent that (eva) it reposes in its own form 
[i.e., appears as such], is [also] made to appear (avabhasyate) by the Lord. 
The master says: 


34. Creation, maintenance and dissolution, as well as waking, 
dream and deep sleep, appear against [the backdrop of] the Fourth 


761 Tantrasara IV (p. 32). 

762 piirnaciddnandaikaghana — lit., ‘whose uniform mass of blissful consciousness is already 
perfect/complete’. 

763 ekaki na ramamy aham — cf. BAU I 4, 3: sa vai naiva reme, tasmdd ekaki na ramate, sa 
dvitiyam aicchat. 
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abode. ”°4 Nevertheless, the Fourth abode does not appear as covered 
over by them. 7 


Now, whether it concern creation and the rest from the cosmic point 
of view, or particular states, such as waking and the rest, that apply to the 
cognizer under the dominion of mayd, in either case, these states appear 
against the [backdrop of the] Lord, a mass of bliss (dnandaghana), that is, 
against the Fourth abode (turiye dhamani), namely, the Fourth (caturtha) 
state consisting of nothing but perfect ipseity (purnahanta). 

Reposing there as they do, such states nevertheless acquire a formal[ly 
independent] existence, 7° [i.e., appear to exist] as external to it, when re- 
garded from the perspective of the [limited] cognizer, himself constructed 
[by the Lord’s power of maya]. 

That which does not appear (na prakdsate) against the backdrop of 
the Supreme Lord does not appear externally either. Thus [the Sivasiitra 
states]: 


Like sesame oil, the Fourth state is to be sprinkled over the 
three others. 7°” 


764The karika establishes the correspondence between the macrocosmic (creation, etc.) and 
microcosmic (waking, etc.) states. Karikas 34 and 35 of AG’s PS correspond to APS 31: wi- 
bhir eva visvataijasaprajnais tair ddimadhyanidhandkhyaih/ jdgratsvapnasusuptair bhramabht- 
tais chdditam turyam//. As observed by Mahadevan (1975: 21), it seems that srsdisthiti- 
samhara, ‘creation, maintenance and dissolution’, are paraphrases of ddimadhyanidhana, ‘be- 
ginning, middle and end’, in apposition with visvataijasaprajria, in APS 31. 

765 |. for it is the force behind their appearance. From the grammatical point of view, two 
interpretations of the last line (tathdpi tair ndvytam bhdti) are possible, dependent on whether 
avrtam is construed with the subject phrase or as a part of the predicate (= na bhdty dvyttam). 
Silburn adopts the first possibility: ‘Pourtant (ce quatriéme) ne se révéle plus lorsqu’il est 
recouvert par ces (diverses conditions)’. We prefer the second as does YR. The negation then 
includes dvrtam rather than excludes it. The ambiguity of the verse is perhaps not foreign to 
AG’s purposes, for reading it in one way expresses the standpoint of the pasu, and in the other 
that of the Lord. The latter interpretation is supported by Raghavananda’s Vivarana (p. 18) 
on the slightly different form of the karika in APS (ka. 31, quoted above): bhramabhitair iti 
jdgraddadinam mithyabhdatatvan na vastutais turyam tiraskptam rdhunevddityah, ‘By saying (that 
the three anterior states) “have become illusion”, it is meant that, since waking, etc., are false, 
the Fourth state is not in reality concealed by them — as is the sun by Rahu’. chdditam, here, 
is to be read in relation to bhramabhdatais, so that chdditam assumes in effect the meaning of 
achaditam — if the Fourth state is concealed by something unreal, it is in fact not concealed. 
Cf. AS 15, quoted n. 769, and MM 61: yogt jdgarasvapnasausuptaturiyaparvaparipatim/ citram 
iva manimaldm vimarsasttraikagumphitdm udvahat, ‘The yogin wears, like a marvelous jewel- 
garland [that is, like a rosary], the articulated sequence of [states of consciousness]: waking, 
dream, profound sleep, and the Fourth — strung upon nothing but the thread of his reflective 
consciousness (vimarsa)’. 

76 svartipasattd. 

767§S Ill 20. Adopting here Ksemaraja’s explanation ad loc.: tailavad iti, yathd tailam kra- 
mena adhikam adhikam prasarad asrayam vydpnot tathd dsecyam/, ‘ “As sesame oil” means “as 
sesame oil, gradually spreading little by litle, pervades its substratum”, so likewise should 
(the Fourth state) be sprinkled over [the three others)’. 
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Thus, the Fourth mode is threaded 7°° through all states — this is the 
supreme purport of the verse. 

But ‘can for all that his essential nature be veiled there {in that Fourth 
state] by those [phenomenal states], or not?’ The master answers: ‘Nev- 
ertheless, it (the Fourth state} does not appear to be covered over by 
them’. 

And so, though covered over for the sake of [revealing] the formal 
independence [of entities in this world], (that essential nature] is still 
manifest (avabhdsate) everywhere, for, being the principle of experience 
itself at the heart of each and every percipient subject, he [the Lord] tran- 
scends all those states. And it is not the case that, there [viz., in the Fourth 
state], he hides his own nature of plenitude (purnasvartipa) by concealing 
that [essential nature]. 

Thus is the abode that is Siva ever replete, in all conditions whatsoever. 


Karika 35 


With language taken from vedantic statements, ”©° the master treats of the 
nature of the three states of waking, dream, and deep sleep; and [in so 
doing] he makes known the Fourth [state], which is beyond them, though 
infused in them: 77° 


35. The waking state is this All, because difference is there. Dream 
is Splendor, because of the glorification there of Light. The state of 
{deep] sleep is that of the [pure] Knower, because it is a mass of 
consciousness; beyond there is the Fourth. 77! 


768 anusyita — YR'’s commentary on the next karika presents the same image. The same 
term is found in SpK I 4; see also TA X 296 (also quoted in PM 61): tayasydsyadnusamdhis 
tu yadvasad upajayate/ sraksutrakalpam tat turyam sarvabhedesu grhyatdm, ‘The Fourth is to 
be understood, within all the [three] different [states], as the string [holding together] the 
garland, through whose power comes into being the interconnection of (the elements of] the 
triad’. Note that MM 61 presents a somewhat different image: the string is vimarsa, and the 
Fourth is one of the pearls that are there strung. 

769The themes developed in ka. 35 are based on MaU 2-12, and have been elaborated by 
presankarite vedantic works, such as APS 31 (quoted n. 764) and AS I 1-29 ad MAU 2-12. 
Note that, in the same context, Ksemaraja also refers to vedantic reasonings. In order to 
substantiate his gloss on $S I 11: tritayabhoktd viresah, ‘The enjoyer of the three [states] is 
the Lord of the heroes [i.e., of his sensorial energies] (viresa)’, he quotes (without giving the 
source) AS I 5: gisu dhdmasu yad bhogyam bhoktd yas ca prakirtitah/ vedaitad ubhayam yas 
tu sa bhunjdno na lipyate//, ‘He who knows both what is said to be the object of experience 
and the subject of experience in the three states is not affected by them [i.e., by those two 
conditions], even while he experiences them’. On the reasoning, see SpK II 4b, quoted by 
YR ad 1. 

7% anusyitta — lit., ‘threaded through them’. 

77’ As to content, karikas 34 and 35 correspond to APS 31. 
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The waking state is this All (visva), 772 i.e., the cosmic (vairdja) form 
of brahman. 77? 

Why? Because of difference, that is, because the sense-organs — the 
eye, etc. 774 — of all cognizers operate within the fivefold domain [of sense 
objects] — sound, etc., 77° which the Supreme Lord has created as external 
to himself. 776 

Hence, it is one and the same brahman, [diversified] as to object and 
subject, that subtends the marvelous display of varied sensory cognition. 

Hence, it has been stated in the Sivasutra: 


The waking state is [ordinary] cognition (jfidna). 777 


This has been proclaimed as the cosmic state (virddavastha) of brahman. 
As has been said in the Sruti: 778 


He who has eyes on every side, and a face on every side, who 
has hands on every side, and feet on every side, he forges to- 
gether with hands, with [wings] that are worthy of sacrifice, 
creating the heaven and the earth, sole god. 7”? 


772visva, here, corresponds to the vaisvdnara of MaU 3, as developed by AS I 1-5 (which 
employs visva, instead of vaisvdnara). Senart (ChU: 69) translates vaisvdnara, in ChU V 11, 
2, as: ‘l’4me qui est dans tous les hommes’, Minard 1949 (p. 156, § 432) as: ‘Pananthrope’ 
(observing in the note: ‘Ou Pamphyle ou Pandéme, si l’on entend “appartenant a tous les 
clans en commun”, comme le fait Ren. Anth. 15 n. 1’), Bouy (AS: 84) as: le ‘Panhumain’. 
The first occurrence of the notion (although not yet included in the quadripartite scheme 
expounded in MaU) appears in ChU V, which elaborates it in seven chapters (11-18); see 
also SB X 6 1, 9; BS I 2, 24ff., and § ad loc. 

773Cf. ChU V 18, 2, to be compared with MBh XII 47, 44, quoted by YR ad 27, as well as 
by BSBh I 2, 25. 

774Viz., the buddhindriyas (see PS 20). 

775Viz., the tanmatras (see PS 21). 

776Thus, as stated by MaU 3 and AS I 3, the waking subject is sthiilabhuj, ‘experiences the 
gross aspect (of objectivity)’. AS I 4 adds that not only does the waking subject, or visva, 
‘experience the gross’, but ‘the gross also satisfies him’: sthilam tarpayate visvam. It is the 
state of external cognition: bahisprajfid (MaU 3; AS I 1). 

7778S 1 8. 

778 And it has been said profusely in the Sruti. This text (RS X 81, 3) is one of the hymns 
to Visvakarman. It is also found (with variants) in Kdthakasamhitd (KS) XVIII 2, Vajasane- 
yisamhita [VS] XVII 19, Maitrdyanisamhita [MS] Il 10, 2, Atharvasamhitd [AthS) XIII 2, 26, 
Taittiriyasamhitd IV 6, 2, 4, Taittiriydranyaka X, SvU III 3. Here, the reading (namate, samyaja- 
trair) is that of KS XVIII 2. namate is also supported by Taittiriyasamhita and Taittiriyaranyaka, 
which read namati. Main variants: dhamati (RS X 81, 3; VS, MS, SvU), in the sense of ‘to 
weld’, ‘to forge’, is supported by RS X 72, 2, where Brahmanaspati ‘forged together’ (sam- 
adhamat) all things in this world; bharati in AthS. samyajatrair is found only in KS; elsewhere: 
sampatatrair, which is supported by RS IX 112, 2, describing the blacksmith who uses the 
feathers of great birds (parnebhih Sakundnam) for fanning fire; therefore, in order to make 
sense with samyajatrair, ‘worthy of sacrifice’, we supply ‘wings’ as the implicit noun to be 
thus qualified. Note that R ad APS 6 quotes the last pada of RS X 81, 3. For other texts 
evoking Viraj, see YR ad 27, and n. 678. 

779RS X 81, 3. 
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[As waking is the cosmic form of brahman,] likewise dream is the state 
of brahman that is tejas, ‘Splendor’ (tejovasthd). 7®° 

Why? The master says: ‘because of the glorification of Light’. 7°! 

In dreams, neither do the external sense-organs make so bold as to op- 
erate on their corresponding sensory domains, sound, etc., 7? nor is any- 
thing there attested that is external and ultimately real, such as sound, etc., 
nor is any other cause of the determinate cognition [experienced in dream- 
ing] to be apprehended as something external [to dream itself], whether 
slightly different [from dream], such as nescience, etc., 7® or as identical 
to it [viz., dream itself] nor can [such a cause] be established by argu- 
ment [when the dream is over]. 7° Still, everything [that one can possibly 
imagine] does appear in dreams. 7®° 


7801.e., the taijasa form of atman/brahman, as defined by MaU 4 (and AS 1 1-5). Not only 
does the dreaming subject ‘experience the subtle’: praviviktabhuj (AS I 3), but also ‘the sub- 
tle satisfies him’: tarpayate [...] viviktam tu taijasam (AS 1 4). This is the state of internal 
cognition: antahprajfid (MaU 4; AS 11). Compare the following upanisadic passages, which 
predate the formulation of the notion of tejas/taijasa and its incorporation into the doctrine of 
the duman’s quadripartition: BAU IV 3, 9: sa [purusah] yatra prasvapiti asya lokasya sarvavato 
mdtrdm apddaya svayam vihatya svayam nirmdya svena bhdsd svena jyotisd prasvapiti/ atrayam 
purusah svayam jyour bhavau, ‘When he goes to sleep, he takes along the material (mda) of 
this all-embracing world, himself tears it apart, himself builds it up; he sleeps (dreams) by 
his own brightmess, by his own light. In that state the person becomes self-illuminated’; and 
BAU IV 3, 14: atho khalv ahuh jdgaritadesa evdsyaisah/ yani hy eva jagrat pasyati tani supta iti/ 
atrdyam purusah svayam jyotir bhavau, ‘Others, however, say that (the state of sleep) is just 
his waking state for whatever objects he sees when awake, those too, he sees, when asleep; 
(not so) for in the dream-state the person is self-illuminated’. 

781 This Light is the manifesting power of brahman. 

782Cf, BAU IV 3, 11: svapnena Sdriram abhiprahatya/ asuptah suptan abhicdkasiti//, ‘Having 
struck down in sleep what belongs to the body, he himself sleepless looks down, on the 
sleeping (senses)’. 

783For avidyd operates in the “objective” world, whereas the cause of whatever is experi- 
enced within a dream is to be found in dreaming itself or in the dreamer. The discussion will 
be taken up again in YR ad 48. Cf. BAUBh IV 3, 9: the dream is circumscribed by the body of 
the dreamer, a ‘dream body’ (svapnadeha), ‘constituted of latent dispositions’ (va@sandmaya), 
‘like a mayic (or magic) body’ (mayamayam iva) — ‘svayam nirmaya’ nirmdnam kytvd vasana- 
mayam svapnadeham mdéydmayam iva. According to Hiriyanna, Sankara’s mdyd and avidyd 
are to be understood as more or less referring to the same thing. If a distinction is to be 
forced, one may be taken to represent the “objective” side of the phenomenal world, the 
other its “subjective” side — but the distinction itself illustrates the force of mdyd, and a 
fortiori, of avidyd. In other words, bound souls are the substratum of avidyd; whereas the 
substratum of mayd is [$vara, who casts illusions on the bound souls as does a magician who 
is not trapped by it. And such is the deeply rooted effect of mdyd that each bound soul clings 
to his ignorance; mdyd is meant for elseone, not for Iévara. 

784The passage explains in what manner the dreaming subject experiences phenomena in 
their subtle form. See AS II 1-5, which discusses the unreality of dream-phenomena from a 
logical perspective. 

785Cf. BAU IV 3, 9-10: [...] atrdyam purusah svayamijyotir bhavati// na tatra rathd na rathayo- 
gd na panthano bhavanty atha rathan rathayogan pathah syjate na tatrdnandé mudah pramudo 
bhavanty athanandan mudah pramudah syjate na tatra vesgantah puskarinyah sravantyo bhavanty 
atha vesdntdn puskarinih sravantih syjate sa hi kartd, ‘In that state the person becomes self- 
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What is implied by all this 7° is that it is he, the Lord, the luminous 
god 787 endowed with his own essential nature [of consciousness], 7°® who 
has assumed the condition of diverse cognizers, and as if dreaming, 7°? 
who then reveals to each cognizer in his own dream a unique universe, 7” 
after dividing (pravibhajya) his own Self into the marvelous diversity of 
numerous subjects, houses, cities, palaces, etc., through his illuminative 
[i.e., manifesting] [power of] freedom. 

Hence, the Brahmavadins accept that the freedom of brahman is noth- 
ing else than dream [i.e., manifests itself as dream]. For it is stated in the 
Vedanta texts: 


Dividing (pravibhajya) himself by himself and creating enti- 
ties of various kinds, the Lord of all, being all forms, appears 
(prakdSate) as the enjoyer in a dream. 7?! 


illuminated. There are no chariots there, nor animals to be yoked to them, no roads, but he 
creates (projects from himself) chariots, animals to be yoked to them and roads. There are no 
joys there, no pleasures, no delights, but he creates joys, pleasures and delights. There are no 
tanks there, no lotus-pools, no rivers, but he creates tanks, lotus-pools and rivers. He, indeed, 
is the agent (maker or creator)’. Note that AS II 3, in dealing with the unreality of dream- 
phenomena, alludes precisely to this text: abhdvas ca rathddindm Sriyate nydyapurvakam/, 
‘The non-existence of [dream-)chariots and the like is taught by the cai accompanied by 
reasonings’. 

786 ara idam arthabaldd ayatam. 

787 deva is, etymologically, the ‘luminous one’ (see YR ad 15 and 45), which suits the com- 
mentary as it explains prakdsamdhdunyat. Moreover, YR’s exposition agrees with the passage 
of the BAU quoted supra, which establishes that the dreaming subject is luminous in and of 
himself, and, as such, creative. 

788Or ‘whose essential nature is [to be] himself [viz., being pure consciousness, he cannot 
be other than himself)’. 

789 svapndyamdna — note the denominative. Cf. BAU IV 3, 13 concerning the golden (hiran- 
maya) purusa: svapndnta uccdvacam iyamdno ripdni devah kurute bahuni/ uteva stribhih saha 
modamano jaksad utevdpi bhaydni pasyan//, ‘In the state of dream going up and down, the god 
makes many forms for himself, now as it were enjoying himself in the company of women 
or laughing or even beholding fearful sights’. 

790 asadharana — here, Barnett seems to understand a conwanio: ‘The Lord [...] reveals to 
each dreamer a common universe’ — whereas the privacy of dream is attested by one’s own 
experience: my dreams are mine alone. To the sovereign freedom of the Lord corresponds 
the equal freedom of the finite dreamer. 

79! Quoted in Vdkyapadiyavytti [VPvy] 1 119. The reading is veddntesu, in KSTS and in all 
our manuscripts, except for the Wilson MS, which reads veddntisu. We have opted for the 
reading veddntesu — in any case more satisfactory grammatically. This verse is found as 
a quote in VPvr 1.119 (119 Iyer = 127 Biardeau], with one variant: pravartate instead of 
prakdSate. lyer translates (p. 115): ‘The Lord of All, the All-embracing, the Enjoyer, after 
dividing Himself and after having created many different things, proceeds to sleep’. Biardeau 
has (p. 163): ‘Se divisant lui-méme et créant des objets de toutes sortes, le sujet devient, 
dans le réve, souverain de toutes choses et fait de toutes choses’ [— ‘Dividing himself and 
creating objects of all kinds, the subject becomes, in dreaming, the sovereign of all things 
and is made of all things’). The verse seems to have been famous in the Saiva circles, for 
Ramakantha quotes it — although with two variants: sarvasaktih, ‘endowed with all powers’ 
(for sarvamayah) and prapadyate (for pravartate) — in his Vivyti to SpK III 1-2 (p. 102), in 
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Thus, the cause here [viz., of what is experienced in dream] is the glo- 
rification (mdhatmya) of his Light alone [that is, the glorification implicit 
in his power of manifestation]. 

Therefore, the dream of brahman is the condition termed ‘Splendor’ (te- 
jas) (namely, ‘dream’ (in the karika) refers to the luminous state of brah- 
man]. 

Likewise, the state of sleep is [that of] the [pure] Knower. 

The state of sleep (suptavasthd), that is the deep sleep (susupta) of 
all cognizers is called the ‘Knower’ (prdjfa),’?* meaning that it is the 
knowing state (prajnavastha) of brahman. 

That is to say, in deep sleep, only the Wisdom (prajria) 7?> of brahman 


the context of the Lord's revealing himself in dream to the yogin. Now, what is the source of 
this verse? Ramakantha attributes it to Bhartrhari, from which statement we may infer that 
Ramakantha, and probably other Kashmirian Saivites, considered Bhartphari to be the author 
of the Vytti. The question that remains is whether Bhartrhari too cites the verse, or whether 
it is his own (see Biardeau (VP: 162], who observes that the northern manuscripts attribute 
the verse to Bhartrhari himself). Although, as observed by Biardeau (p. 163), the text 
sounds rather upanisadic (‘La résonance en est plutot upanisadique’), the verse has not been 
traced in the upanisadic corpus. Taking into account three indices, it may be inferred that 
this passage of YR’s commentary on the dream state reflects the views of the Grammarians, 
whose affinity with the Trika is so marked that YR believes himself able to reformulate in 
Traika terms Bhartrhari’s positions: the three are 1) the source of the quote (VPvy 1119 [= 
127); 2) the presence of the same key-term, pravibhajya, both in YR’s gloss and in the quote 
supporting it; and 3) the frequency of the dream metaphor in the VP and in its Vytti — see, 
besides VP 119 and its Vytri quoted here, VPvy 11: [...] vivartah / svapnavisayapratibhésavat, 
‘Phenomenal manifestation is like the appearances in a dream’, VPvy I 4: ekasya hi brahmanas 
[...] svapnavijnanapurusavad abahistattvah [...] bhoktrbhoktavyabhogagranthayo vivartante, ‘In 
this One brahman [...], “knots” of the nature of subject, object and experience manifest, 
having no external reality, like the beings perceived in dream’. It seems indubitable, then, 
that in introducing a citation that is to be found ‘vedantesu’, YR is referring to a commentary 
on Bhartshari (and, perhaps, of Bhartghari); it follows that the ‘Brahmavadin’ whose doctrine 
is supported by the quote is a Sabdabrahmavadin, that is, a grammarian of the school of 
Bhartrhari. Moreover, it is noteworthy that early (presankarite) Vedanta, the VP with its 
Vytti, and the Trika, all have a similar conception of diversity: they hold that phenomenal 
multiplicity is not illusory, that, in its subtle form, it is the Lord’s ‘manifestation’ (pratibhdsa, 
in VP; abhdsa, in Trika), wherein the Lord as consciousness — as in a dream — appears as 
the triad of subject, object and experience itself. 

792 prajria — the term is variously translated: ‘Understanding’ (Barnett PS: 731); the ‘Cogni- 
tional’ (Hume BAU: 392); ‘wise’ and ‘intelligent’ (Bhattacharya AS); ‘ “serenely” aware’ (Fort 
1990: 151); the ‘enlightened’, the ‘knower’ (Gupta AS: 180, 181); ‘le Percipient’ (Bouy AS: 
86). The first occurrence of the term is probably found at BAU IV 3, 21, which describes 
deep sleep through the metaphor of the man who “knows nothing without or within” while 
in the arms of his beloved. Defining prdajria, MaU 5 borrows from BAU IV 3, 19: [...] evam 
evdyam purusa etasma antaya dhavati] yatra supto na kam cana kdmam kamayate na kam cana 
svapnam pasyati [...], ‘{...] even so this person hastens to that state (of self) where he desires 
no desires and sees no dream’; on the dissolution of all desires, characteristic of this state, 
see also BAU IV 3, 21. It is the state of ‘massive cognition’, variously termed prajridnaghana 
(MaU 5S) (‘masse de pure conscience objectale’, so Bouy, p. 86), ghanaprajrid (AS I 1), and 
‘jridnaghana, as here, in PS 35. 

793So generally Conze 1974; Bugault 1968 translates ‘la sapience’. 
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remains, who has become thus the seed of the universe. 794 

[Deep sleep] is the great Void (mahdsiinya), ’°° where objects, etc., are 
dissolved, where root impressions 7° only remain, inasmuch as phenom- 
enal display has vanished for all knowers, [along with] the dichotomy of 
knower and known. There, brahman remains at the very center [of all 
beings] as the principle of Knowing (prajnattaya). 

This [condition of ‘Knower’, viz., brahman] is the substratum of the 
root impressions implicit in the display of the world’s marvelous diversity 
— as blue, pleasure, etc. — that belong to every [individual] cognizer — 
as in [many] examples drawn from ordinary experience, such as that of the 
awakened one who [remembers what he] has experienced previously. 79” 

Otherwise, had the stable”98 brahman not shone forth as the nature 
of the Knower (prajnatr) in this condition [of deep sleep], by encompass- 
ing everything [that is knowable], wherefrom could have arisen, in the 
reawakened cognizer, the memory (smyti) of things previously experienced 
— via the recall of such experience [through judgments like]: ‘just so this 
happened?’ 7%? Nor could have arisen the experiences: ‘I slept well, I slept 
badly’, or ‘I [slept as though] completely senseless’. 

So says Bhattadivakaravatsa: 8° 


[O Lord, who is the Self,} if all experienced objects were not 
preserved within you by appropriating them fully, no memory, 
whereby [we are] not robbed of the things that we have [once] 
known, could possibly arise. 


794Cf. MAU 6: esa sarvesvara esa sarvajria eso 'ntarydmy esa yonih sarvasya prabhavapyayau 
hi bhutdndm, ‘This is the Lord of all, this is the knower of all, this is the inner controller; 
this is the source of all; this is the beginning and the end of beings’. From the viewpoint of 
the divine, the vaisvdnara corresponds to Viraj, and prdjfia to the universal Lord; cf. BAU IV 
4, 22: sarvasya vasi sarvasyesanah sarvasyadhipatih [...] esa sarvesvara esa bhitddhipatir esa 
bhutapalah [...]. 

795Cf. Bhaskari ad IPV III 2, 12, according to which deep sleep, in which the experiencer 
is predominant, is the state of both the pranapramary and the stinyapramary (pramatypradhd- 
naydam pranastinyapramatravasthdyam susuptavastha) — the sinyapramdry, who belongs to the 
category of the Pralayakalas on the scale of the seven saptapramarys. 

7%We borrow this rendering of samskdra from Dasgupta 1975: 263 and passim. 

797Lit., ‘such as (the memory of) what has been previously experienced by the awakened 
one’. 

798 sthira — cf. BAU IV 4, 20, where duman/brahman is said to be dhruva, ‘stable’. 

799Or ‘to the extent that experiences move in us [namely, that we are conscious of them], 
expressed in judgements like (...]’. 

800 probably another name of Bhaskara, the author of a commentary (the Sivasiitravarttika) 
on the Sivastitra and of the Kaksydstotra, a hymn to the goddess frequently quoted in Kash- 
mirian Saiva literature. Divakaravatsa, the ‘dear son [lit ‘calf of Divakara’, so styles him- 
self in the colophons to his Varttika. The verse quoted here is also quoted (and attributed to 
Bhattadivakara) in IPVV, vol. II: 3; it is quoted without its source in TAV V 137, vol. III: 1067, 
in a passage dealing with memory. YR quotes another verse, borrowed from the Kaksydsto- 
tra, in his gloss to PS 51; also IPVV, vol. II: 13, 14 and 145; for other quotes, see Dyczkowski 
SpK: 29-30 and notes. 
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It has thus been proclaimed [by the karika] that deep sleep, consisting 
of consciousness [although still under maya], [corresponds to] the state of 
brahman called ‘Knower’ (prdjfia). Why? Because it [the deep sleep] is 
a mass of consciousness (jfdnaghanatvat). °°! 

(Moreover, ] since this is to be taken as a cause in relation both to deep 
sleep and to the Fourth state, it [viz., jaanaghanatvat] should be supplied 
in both places. 8° 

This state of deep sleep is a mass of consciousness, inasmuch as it 
takes the form of Light. 893 

Nevertheles, tarnished by the root impressions left there by the disso- 
lution of the universe [viz., in the condition of deep sleep of brahman], it 
is not [absolutely] pure consciousness (Suddhacit). ® 

As it has been stated in Spandasastra: 


The all-pervading Lord reveals himself, in the two states [of 
waking and dream], as possessed of the supreme Power (para- 
ma Saktih) of (diversifying himself into] knowledge and the 
knowable, but, elsewhere, he reveals himself as conscious- 
ness, 8° 


And, beyond it, there is the Fourth; °° beyond that — namely, deep 
sleep — different from it, there is the Fourth form of brahman, consisting 
entirely of unalloyed bliss, for the root impressions (that produce] the 
latent dispositions proper to the limited soul have there entirely vanished, 
as is suitable to the status [of the Fourth, understood as other than the 
third). °°” 


80! In deep sleep, absence of duality is experienced. The notion cidghana, ‘mass of conscious- 
ness’, implies that the subject no longer apprehends duality, recovers his basic unity (he is 
ekibhita, as stated by MaU 4), with the result that he experiences bliss: @nandabhuj (MaU 5; 
AS 1 9), that he himself is bliss: dnandamaya (MaU 5). Cf. AS 1 12 on prdjfia: ndtmadnam na 
params caiva na satyam ndpi cadngtam/ prajnah kim cana samvetti [...], ‘Prajna knows nothing 
— neither himself nor others, neither truth nor falsehood’ (tr. Bhattacharya); and, on the 
subject in deep sleep, BAU IV 3, 21 (quoted supra); BAU IV 3, 23: na tm tad dvitiyam asti tato 
‘nyad vibhaktam yat pasyet, ‘There is not, however, a second, nothing else separate, from him 
that he could see’. On the term jndnaghana, see n. 792. 

802A§ 1 13a formulates the same truth: dvaitasydgrahanam tulyam ubhayoh prdjfiaturyayoh, 
‘Non-apprehension of duality is similar in both prdjfia and taurya’. 

803See, infra, the quotation by YR of SpK 1 18. 

804A$§ 1 13b also distinguishes between prdjria and turya, but differently, by recourse to the 
concept of bijanidrd, ‘germinal’ or ‘causal sleep’, present in the former, and absent in the 
latter. In the former, diversity emerges again and again from the state of pure potentiality. 
Compare YR, here: ‘In deep sleep, only the sapience (prajnda) of brahman remains, who has 
become thus the seed (bija) of the universe’. 

805SpK 118. As pointed out by SpN I 18, according to some exegetes, ‘elsewhere’ refers to 
both deep sleep and the Fourth state; according to others, to deep sleep alone. 

806 MAU 7 gives the first explicit definition of the Fourth state, called caturtha. AS I 10-18 
develops this definition. 

807For speculations on mriya (or its variant arya), see Malamoud 1989: 140ff. As he 
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Since no name suitable to the meaning [of that Fourth state] can be 
given, it has simply been called here the ‘Fourth’, thus designating it nu- 
merically by means of an ordinal suffix 8°? — namely, the ordinal of the 
cardinal ‘four’; for it is the repository ® of the triad of states previously 
expounded — the [string] threaded through all of them together. ®!° 

[To the question —) ‘How then, if it is threaded through the three 
states, can it be beyond them?’ the master responds: ‘Because it is a 
mass of consciousness’. 

Since all those states — waking, etc. — are pervaded by the ignorance 
of cognizers, these being [necessarily] prone to difference, the Fourth has 
the shape of unalloyed consciousness (jfidnaghana), Light and bliss, for all 
root impressions have there vanished, consequent upon the cessation of 
the perturbance (ksobha) bringing about differentiation into subject and 
object. Therefore, though situated within them, it is beyond, that is, is 
different from them, for it has transcended those [three limited] states, 
being nothing but consciousness itself. 

Thus, does the free and all-encompassing brahman expand 8"! its nature 
ultimately nondual, yet diversified into various states. ®!? 


Karika 36 


If so, then it would follow that the failure to recognize the Self would 
of necessity soil ®!3 all classes of cognizing subject, inasmuch as the pure 
supreme Self still finds itself threaded through each and every cognizer. 
The master demonstrates that it is not so with an example: 


36. As no cloud, smoke or dust can soil the surface of the sky, so 
the supreme Person is untouched by the alterations brought about 


observes (n. 10): ‘L’analyse étymologique comparative permet d’établir que turiya est 
construit sur une forme contractée du radical catur, “quatre”. [...] Mais la spéculation 
philosophique [...] fait de turiya un dérivé de la racine verbale TR, TUR, “franchir”, et 
interpréte cet adjectif comme “ce qui est au-dela”. Cf. Renou 1978: 86’ [— ‘Comparative 
etymological analysis shows that turiya is constructed from a contracted form of the root 
catur, “four”. [...] But philosophical speculation [...] made turiya derive from the verbal 
root fy, tur, ‘to cross’, and interpreted this adjective as “that which is beyond”. Cf. Renou 
1978: 86’). 

808 piiranapratyaya. 

809 vViz., the place where the three previous states merge (see YR ad 34). This hints at the 
transcendent aspect of brahman. 

810That is, the string accounts for the unity of the ensemble, the necklace, and, at the same 
time, is found within all the parts, the pearls; see YR ad 34. 

811 yijrmbhate. 

812yR’s concluding remarks on the vedantic dunan/brahman are made in Trika terms. It is 
the supreme Sakti of the Lord, in the form of his power of absolute freedom (svdtantryasakti), 
that opts either for transcendence or for immanence. 

813 okhydtimdlinya — lit., ‘dirt of non-recognition’. 
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through maya. °"4 


[The comparison may be formulated as follows:] the naturally clear 
surface of the sky remains unsoiled by clouds, smoke or quantities of dust, 
although these appear against [the backdrop of] that sky ®!° — nor are 
thereby its eternity and infinite extension negated; rather, the sky remains 
just sky, whatever [transitory] state embellishes it, ®!© as happens with re- 
flections in the mirror, ®!7 for the sky [like the mirror] is invariably recog- 
nized (pratyabhijnana) as such. 

Likewise, i.e., similarly, the Lord is not touched by the alterations 
brought about through may4, although these alterations are situated in 
the Lord himself; these modifications arise out of [immemorial] nescience 
and consist of the numerous and diverse states occurring in innumerable 
cognizers: birth, death, etc. 818 His own nature has not been abrogated by 
those modifications, for he is the supreme Person (parah purusah): §!? he 
represents the first glimmering (ulldsa), and the [final] place of repose of 
all mundane men (purusa). °° 

For this reason, he ever manifests himself (sphurati) as the principle of 
experience itself at the heart of each and every percipient subject. This 
has been indicated by the word ‘supreme’. Therefore, as happens with 
the magician 52! [whose magical tricks, which he himself creates, delude 


814 Verse similar to APS 35, apart from one important difference: prakytivikdrair aparamystah 
parah purusah// (APS 35cd) /mayavikptibhir aparamystah parah purusah (PS 36). AS Ill 8 
formulates the matter positively, denouncing those who are not enlightened: yathd bhavati 
bdlandm gaganam malinam malaih/ tatha bhavaty abuddhaénam atm4pi malino malaih//, ‘Just 
as, in the eyes of simple people, the sky is soiled with impurities, so, for those lacking in 
wisdom, the duman itself is soiled with impurities (mala)’. 

815Cf, the traditional derivation of dkdsa: & samantat kdgata ity dkdsam, ‘That which shines 
on all sides is dkdga’. See APS 35, BhG XIII 32 (yatha sarvagatam sauksmydd adkdsam nopalip- 
yate/ sarvatrdvasthito dehe tathdtmd nopalipyate//), AS II] 8 quoted n. 814, S ad loc., BSBh I 
2, 8; 13, 19, 11 3, 17. Cf. YR ad 72 and ad 83-84 (n. 1255). 

8161 it, ‘by whatever [transitory] state it is variegated’. 

817Cf. ka. 12-13 and YR ad loc. 

818These are the ‘modifications of becoming’ (bhavavikdra); see n. 295. Thus, by an anal- 
ogy with space, it is shown that the donan is the same in all finite souls, and that this dtman 
is neither soiled nor subject to transmigration in any real sense. Defilements and ‘modifi- 
cations’ are but effects of mdyd. Cf. APS 51: janmavindsanagamandégamamalasambandhavar- 
jito nityam/ dkdsa iva ghatddisu sarvatmd sarvadopetah//, ‘The Self of all, which is perma- 
nently free of connection to birth and destruction, to coming and going, and to impurities, 
is ever [seemingly] connected [to birth, destruction, etc.}, like the ether in jars, etc., [in that 
the ether seems to be connected with the jar’s origination, destruction, etc., although it is 
not really connected to these]’. (tr. Danielson, revised), and the similar statement of A 
III 9: marane sambhave caiva gatydgamanayor api/ sthitau sarvasariresy adkdsendvilaksanah//, 
‘Whether death, birth, departing and coming, or staying [in this world] is concerned, [the dt- 
man) present in all bodies is not different from space’. See also, PS 29, and the corresponding 
statement in APS 21. 

S19Cf. YR ad 50. 

820Cf. YR ad 1, where sarvalaya of the karika is glossed by sarvavisrdntisthdna. 

821 gindrajdlika. 
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others without deluding him], the modifications associated with maya that 
proceed from him, consisting of non-Light, do not abrogate the Lord him- 
self. ®22 As had been said by my teacher’s teacher’s teacher, in the Nares- 
varaviveka: ®?3 


822Qn the illusory power of the dunan (or Lord, here), see AS III 10a: samghdtah svapnavat 
sarve atmamdyavisarjitah/, ‘The corporal aggregates, as happens in a dream, are created by 
the illusory power (mdyd) of the dtman’. Also AS II 12; 19; SvU IV 10a: mdydm tu prakytim 
vidydn mdyinam tu mahesvaram, ‘Know then that prakyti is mayd, and wielder of mayd (mayin) 
is the Great Lord’. 

823 Naresvaraviveka = Ajadapramédtrsiddhi (APS) 20-21a. The editors of this volume in 
the KSTS (Jagadisha Chandra Chatterji and the “Pandits” of the “Research Department 
of the Kashmir State”) have “corrected” the reference of the quote, attributing it to the 
Ajadapramarsiddhi, though their manuscripts all have: paramesthind naresvaraviveke; all 
eight manuscripts at our disposal confirm this: all read “naresvaraviveke”. Indeed, the quote 
figures in the Ajadapramatysiddhi 20-21a, whereas the NareSvaraviveka, although frequently 
quoted in the Saiva literature, is not available. No such title as Naresvaraviveka (NV) fig- 
ures in the India Office Library Catalogue (ed. 1938-1957). The Catalogus Catalogorum of 
Aufrecht, based probably on a MS of our Paramdrthasdra, notes it as the work of Paramesthin, 
cited by ‘Vitastapuri (sic) — no doubt an error of interpretation of our passage of YR’s com- 
mentary ad 36, inasmuch as Vitastapuri is the city designated by YR as his place of residence 
in the final strophe of his commentary. Yet, the NV is given an important place in the works 
of Saivism (see, esp., its numerous quotations in the IPVV, and that in the PM, p. 57). There- 
fore, the question is: does the verse belongs to the NV or to the APS, and if belonging to the 
NV, what is this work and who is its author? The verse cited here is apparently wellknown. 
It is found in TAV V 8a (citing the first verse: yady apy arthasthith ...), IPV 13, 7 (vol. I: 143; 
first verse), IPV 1 8, 9 (vol. I: 420; citing the same verse and a half as in YR), IPVV 1 3, 7 (vol. 
I: 287; citing the pratika: yady apy arthasthitih), IPVV 1 8, 10 (vol. II: 433; citing the pratika), 
and PM 19. There is no explicit attribution (whether title or author) in TAV V 8a, nor in 
IPVV I 3, 7. Nevertheless, IPVV I 8, 10 attributes it explicitly to the APS, as does the PM. On 
the other hand, IPV I 3, 7 cites it as that of ‘the dcdrya’ (‘yad uktam dcdryenaiva’ — which 
is glossed by Bhaskara: ‘atracadryasammatim daha’), and IPV I 8, 10 as that of ‘the granthakyt’ 
(‘yathoktam granthakptaiva’ — glossed by Bhaskara: ‘atra srimad utpaladevasya sammatm aha’ 
and: ‘granthakrta — srimad utpaladevena’). From these occurrences, it can be inferred that 
the author of the verse is Utpala, and that the text from which it is borrowed is the APS, 
rather than the NV — inasmuch as AG almost always refers explicitly to the NV when he 
cites it: ‘yan Naresvaravivekah’ or ‘tatha Naresvaravivekah’, as observed by A. Sanderson (pri- 
vate correspondence). Despite the manuscripts of the Paramdrthasdravivytti [PSV], there is 
little chance that the verse here cited by YR belongs to the NV, unless we admit that the 
verse is present in the two texts. Still, YR attributes this verse to his paramesthin, the guru 
of the guru of his guru, that is, to Utpala (if the parampard is as follows: Ksemaraja, Abhi- 
navagupta, Utpaladeva) — unless it is to Laksmanagupta that the verse is to be attributed, 
as proposed by A. Sanderson. On this basis, it might be supposed that YR could have been 
mistaken in the matter of the text’s name, and that the source of that confusion might be that 
the two texts had the same author, Utpaladeva — a mistake that could easily have happened, 
inasmuch as the two passages in the Vimarsini where the verse here cited by YR appears refer 
only to the author, and that only generically, as dcdrya or granthakyt, and not to the work’s 
title. The hypothesis that the NV be attributed to Utpala would explain as well the evident 
doctrinal relationship of the NV and the IPK, and the many times the IPK cites the NV. It re- 
mains surprising, however, that AG cites the NV without ever mentioning that it is the work 
of Utpala (or of another of his teachers). R. Torella (private correspondence), recognizing 
an ‘Utpala-like’ character in the NV, may be mentioned as providing further support for this 
thesis. 
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Although common experience, °*4 is conditioned ®~ by refer- 
ence to embodied souls limited by breath and the subtle body, 
yet it is anchored also in the supreme Self. How could there 
be limitation 5° of it [the supreme Self] by breath [etc.], when 
breath has the Self for its very essence? ®?” 


Karika 37 


But how is it possible that mundane men, though in reality nothing but 
uniform consciousness (ekacit), are affected by a medley of various states, 
such as pleasure, pain, delusion, birth, death, etc., each of which is dis- 
tinctive? ®23 The master gives an example: 


37. Though the space within one jar is infused with dust, other 
[spaces within other jars] are not thereby defiled. So it is with those 
embodied souls that experience differences of pleasure and pain. °° 


824 arthasthiti — lit., ‘state of things’, ‘course of ordinary events’. Bhaskara ad IPV I 3, 7 
glosses: arthasthitir arthavisayo vyavaharah, ad I 8, 9: arthasthitir arthavisayo jndnddivyava- 
harah and concludes: na hi pranapuryastakarahitdd ghatdder arthasthitir drsyate, ‘for such com- 
mon experience (arthasthiti = vyavahdra) is not to be had from pots, etc., which are devoid 
of breath and the subtle body’. 

825Bhaskara glosses niruddhd as ‘sthitim gata’ (ad IPV I 3, 7), and as ‘niyata’ (ad IPV I 8, 9). 

826Bhaskara glosses yantrand as ‘pariccheda’. 

827The context in which this verse is quoted in IPVV I 3, 7 is particularly illuminating 
inasmuch as it implies a reference to BhG XV 15 (mattah smytir jndnam apohanam ca, ‘From 
Me derive memory, knowledge and exclusion’ — our transl.): anena Saktitrayena visve vyava- 
hdrah/ tac ca bhagavata eva sakutrayam yat tathadbhitdnubhavigsmytyvikalpayitysvabhavacaitra- 
maitrddyavabhdsanam/ sa eva hi tena tena vapusd jandti smarati vikalpayati ca/ yathoktam a- 
caryenaiva ..., ‘All worldly behaviors depend upon this triad of powers (Sakaitraya) (namely, 
knowledge (jndna), in the sense of direct experience, memory (smyti), and exclusion (apo- 
hana), in the sense of differentiating, that is, limited, knowledge. It is this triad of the Lord’s 
powers that Caitra, Maitra, and all others, manifest, as so many experiencing, remembering 
and cognizing subjects. (In reality) it is he who knows [viz., directly experiences], remem- 
bers and cognizes through the variety of limited subjects. Thus said our teacher [...]’. Ut- 
pala's own vrtti ad IPK 1 3, 7 cites BhG XV 15, in support of the view according to which the 
energies of knowledge, etc. (jfadnddikah saktayah), pertain to the principle of consciousness 
(cittattva) alone. The supreme Self (paramatman) of APS 20-214 is none other than the prin- 
ciple of consciousness (cittattva) of Utpala’s vytti ad IPK 1 3, 7; see AG's Traika interpretation 
of BhG XV 15, quoted n. 453. 

828The argument here is slightly different from the preceding — its inverse, so to speak; 
compare the analogous dialectic of the Advaita, where, once the existence of a unique and 
omnipresent brahman is admitted, the problem becomes that of explaining the existence of 
phenomenal diversity. It is the diversity of finitude itself that is the index of the non-reality 
of finitude. Infinitude alone is real. 

829Verse exactly repeating APS 36. Cf. also AS III 5 (echoing APS 36?): yathaikasmin 
ghatakdse rajodhimdadibhir yute/ na sarve samprayujyante tadvaj jitvah sukhddibhih//, ‘Just as, 
if one space within a jar is filled with dust, smoke, etc., not all (spaces in all jars] are so filled, 
so is the case with the individual souls regarding joy, etc. [i.e., similarly, if one individual 
soul is filled with joy, etc., not all souls are filled with joy, etc.]’. AS Ill 6 (quoted n. 833) 
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[The comparison may be formulated as follows:] 

Though one space within a [specific] jar is infused ®°° with quantities 
of dust, other such spaces within [other] jars do not thereby become 
defiled, that is, infused, with dust; these spaces remain [essentially] spot- 
less, because what is common to all of them is the quality of space [and 
not any adventitious quality, such as being dusty]. 

The space, itself spotless, pervasive and unvarying, that has come to be 
limited by the restriction (samkoca) of the jar, belongs as such to that jar 
only, nor are those [analogous] spaces [confined within other] jars or [be- 
hind] curtains to be confused with one another, whether they be fumigated 
with black aloe or made odorous with musk, or simply be bad-smelling °*! 
— because it is of the nature of space to be one, °3? and because the dis- 
tinctions [if such there be] are made in reference to jars themselves and 
the like [and not to space as such]. 

Moreover, though real space is situated [everywhere] uniformly, jars 
and the like, delimited as they are by restrictions — such as [enclosing] 
sides — that refer only to the jar itself [and not to space], make display of 
a great variety of [apparently] different spaces. °°? 

Thus, it is the restriction alone made by the jar that is thus qualified 
by a spatial predicate %4 [and not the reverse], because in such terms 
alone are practical affairs conducted 8° (namely, it is useful to speak of 
the ‘space’ as belonging to the ‘jar’; it is not useful to speak of the ‘jar’ as 
belonging to or delimiting ‘space’}. °° 
further develops the idea. 

830 samdcchddita — lit., ‘covered’. 

831 The meaning of vithira (a kasmira word?) is doubtful. A jar intended for pickles may be 
meant, for these are prepared with asa foetida. The fumigation or perfuming of the space 
in the jar, which makes the space unique, corresponds, as upameya in the analogy, to the 
vasanas, the dispositions responsible for the seeming individuations of the universal doman. 
YR is playing here, at the end, on the etymological ambiguity of the terms vdsand and 
adhivasita, which may be derived either from the root vas, ‘to dwell’ (a more probable etymo- 
logy, according to Renou 1997, vol. II: 778, who translates ‘residence’), or vds, ‘to perfume’. 

832Note the unique character of space (dkdfa) among the elements enumerated by the 


Vaisesikas; it is said not to be a s@manya, ‘universal’, precisely because, unlike all the other 
elements, it has no instances. 

833A$§ II] 6 formulates the same truth: nipakdryasamdkhyds ca bhidyante tatra tatra vai/ 
akdgasya na bhedo ’sti tadvaj jivesu nirnayah//, ‘The form, the function and the denomination 
(of the spaces contained in jars, etc.) differ indeed from one to another, although difference 
cannot be predicated of space itself. So it is with the limited selves’. Sankara, ad AS III 5, 
mentioning containers such as jars (ghata), water-pots (karaka) and bedrooms (apavaraka), 
explains that they differ from each other by form (they are small, large, etc.), function (draw- 
ing water, keeping it, going to sleep), or denomination (ghata, karaka, apavaraka). The 
differences proceed from the containers, not from the space, which is not qualified by the 
containers. 

834We have emended tathd avasisyate to tathd visisyate; see our ‘List of variants’ in ‘On the 
Sanskrit text’. 

835 arthakriydkaritvat — lit., ‘{and this is justified] by the use to which the jar is put’. 

836The affairs of men are conducted with particular ends in view, ends that are supplied by 
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Nor is it the case that this putative corruption, etc., of the space within 
a [specific] jar conceals the (undivided) nature {of space], nor that the 
different spaces thus delimited by the jar, etc., are confused 8°” with one 
another. 

Like that — that is, in the same way — those embodied souls (jiva) 
— that is, mundane men (purusa) — though essentially nothing but uni- 
form consciousness, have been made finite by rejecting their own essence, 
which is full, pervasive, a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, enclosing 
themselves in the triad of coverings (koSatraya) that are (the impurities] of 
deeming oneself finite, of regarding the world as objective, of supposing 
oneself the agent of actions 8° — in virtue of the Supreme Lord’s power 
of differentiation [or, power of delusive construction]. 

For which reason, although they are essentially uniform consciousness, 
they differ from one another, due to the evil disposition 5°? of the delim- 
itation imposed on them by the three coverings [viz., by the triad of im- 
purities], °4° a delimitation that is specific to each [of the three], just as 
differ from one another spaces delimited by jars, curtains, etc. 

For example, the delimitation brought about by the covering of mdyd 
(mayiyakosa) is commonly referred to as the embodied soul. 

Moreover, in none of the other schools of philosophy do the terms 
jiva, purusa, dtman, anu, **! apply to the Supreme Lord, a uniform and 
unqualified mass of blissful consciousness. 

Thus, these embodied souls, delimited by the sheaths [of impurities] — 
the impurity of deeming oneself finite, etc. — are not confused with one 
another, acquiring diverse bodies perfumed by beginningless and won- 
derfully varied latent dispositions °4 imposed on them by the impurity of 


men (arthakriydkdritvat) — it is thus more useful to suppose that space has been delimited 
by the jar (we say that this jar has ‘more’ space in it that another, and thereby that the 
jar is ‘larger’); it is less useful to affirm what is in fact the true point of view, that the jar 
is itself a random delimitation of space, in itself infinite and without parts. Usage normally 
reflects human activity and is thus explained; but metaphysics requires at times a more exact 
language. 

837 vydmisrand — examples of nouns in -and (fem.) are attested — see Whimey 1983: § 
1150.2.h, etc. 

838 Gnavamdyiyaprakrta — see karikA 32. Note that, here, prdkyta [mala] stands for kdrma 
{mala}. 

839 daurdtmya. 

849Not all subjects are equally affected by the three impurities (mala). In effect, in the pro- 
cess of liberation, the mumuksu ascends the hierarchy of the seven “cognizers” (saptapramaty) 
according to his ability to free himself progressively from the impurities (see Appendix 10, 
p. 330). 

841 These terms, of course, have many acceptations in the different systems of Indian 
thought. Possible references are to the Lokdyatas, which takes the jiva, ‘principle of life’, 
as the sole reality; to the Samkhya, which understands the purusa as one of two fundamental 
principles; and possibly to the Vaisesika, where dunan designates the category of “spiritual” 
substance and anu the ‘atom’ or fundamental unit of “nature”. 

842Same terminology in YR ad 53. 
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supposing oneself the agent of actions, having diverse intentions, and par- 
taking of the differences expressed by the pairs of opposites — merit and 
demerit, heaven and hell, pleasure and pain, birth and death — just as are 
not confused the spaces within different jars [etc.], which, delimited by a 
[particular] jar, etc., are variously perfumed by diverse substances. 

Thus, it is quite justified to conclude that, though essentially nothing 
but uniform consciousness, ‘(embodied souls] experience difference from 
one another because of their own delimitation’. 


Karika 38 


Thus, the particular states that refer to the host®*? of embodied souls 
are said to belong to the Lord only in a secondary sense [i.e., are only 
metaphorically ascribed to him], for none exist really there [viz., in the 
Lord]. The master says: 


38. When the host of principles [namely, the sense-organs] is 
tranquil, the Lord is, as it were, tranquil; when delighted, he is de- 
lighted; when deluded, he is deluded; but, in truth, he is not so. °“4 


When the host of principles, that is, the host of sense-organs, is tran- 
quil, that is, when they have ceased to function, the supreme Self thereto 
pertinent is [also] deemed to have become tranquil, that is, to have per- 
ished, as it were. 

Similarly, when that [host of sense-organs] is delighted (hrsta), that 
is, disposed to exult (sdhldda), he is said metaphorically to be so [i.e., to 
be delighted]. 

Moreover, when [that host is] deluded (mudhe = vimohavatt), en- 
veloped in tamas, he is [deemed to be] deluded (mohavan = mudhah), as 
for instance when he is seen as the origin of stationary beings. 54° 


843 mandala. 

8441n ka. 37, consciousness was considered from the perspective of the finite jiva, as involv- 
ing an ever-recurring variety of states, such as pleasure and pain. Now, from the perspective 
of the Lord (bhagavat), these various states appear as aspects of his own Being here captioned 
in language suggestive of the three gunas of the Samkhya. Same content, but slightly differ- 
ent formulation, in APS 34 (note a misprint in Silburn, who compares this karika with APS 
37), the main variant being that, here, tattvagana replaces manas of APS: sdnta iva manasi 
$ante hyste hrsta iva midha iva midhe/ vyavahadrastho na punah paramarthata isvaro bhavati, 
‘In the usual conception, yet not according to ultimate reality, the Lord is, as it were, calm, 
if mind (manas) is calm; he is, as it were, joyed, if mind is joyed; he is, as it were, deluded, 
if mind is deluded’ (tr. Danielson, modified); on the interpretation of APS 34, see Danielson 
APS, n. 136-137, pp. 56-57. 

845 sthavarayoni — B&R cite, s.v. sthdvara, in re ‘fixed’ plants, the apparently parallel forma- 
tion ‘sthdvarotpatt’ from a medical text (but do not offer a gloss) and the Bhdgavatapurdna 
(Il 10, 18ff.) avers that the seventh, among the nine “creations” of Brahma, is that of ‘fixed’ 
(tasthusadm) entities — plants and trees — suggesting the possibility that Brahma himself 
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But in truth (paramarthatah), that is, in point of view of fact (vastuvrt- 
tena), he, the Supreme Lord, is not so, that is, [does not exist] in the same 
way as do [those phenomena]. For everything that partakes of insentience 
must either be born or be destroyed [or both]; but neither destruction nor 
origination apply to the unchanging Lord, whose nature is consciousness 
and whom we refer to [as enclosed] within the sheaths of mdyé, etc. °° 
Hence, the Lord is ever the same. 


Karika 39 


The error that has come to pass in the process of elaborating [the world of 
our experience) (samutpattikramena) is moreover completely uprooted in 
the process of achieving enlightenment (jfaptikramena).*®*’ And [therein 
consists] one’s own freedom. The master says: 


39. After initially setting aside the error that consists in the Self 
appearing in the form of the non-Self, the supreme Self sloughs off 
then the erroneous view whereby the non-Self is projected onto the 
Self. 848 


might justifiably be called “stchavarayoni”. On sthdvara, ‘stationary being’, meaning the sub- 
category of ‘animals’ that include plants and trees, see n. 322. 

846 mayddikaricuka — it is the hexadic sheath consisting of mdyd and the five kaficukas. 

8471n the context of the ‘process of creation’, the external manifestation of the Lord viewed 
as a succession of principles (tattva), which is also the ‘genesis of bondage’, karikas 30 and 
31 have dealt with metaphysical ignorance (avidyda). Symmetrically, karikas 39-40 expound 
the reverse process, that of liberation through knowledge, or enlightenment, i.e., through 
the realization, or ‘recognition’, of ultimate reality. 

848There are two levels or grades of the error that constitutes human finitude (see, infra, 
TAV V 105b-107a, vol. III: 1032). The first, described in PS 25 and 30, consists in taking the 
Self to be the non-Self, i.e., in forgetting one’s own plenitude and in apprehending oneself 
as a finite subject, defined in relation to an object. Thereupon intervenes the second level 
of error: taking the non-Self (body, buddhi, etc.) to be the Self, that is, predicating the Self 
of the non-Self, so that we assert ‘I am fat’, ‘I am intelligent’, etc. As PS 31 formulates it, 
it is error heaped upon error (‘rengrégement de mal’, to borrow from L’Avare), ‘darkness 
upon darkness’ (timirdd api timiram idam), or, having recourse to another analogy: ‘a great 
“pustule upon a boil” ’ (gandasyopari mahdn ayam sphotah). Similar speculations on the two 
grades of error are seen throughout the PS (see YR ad 53, 60) and are also present in texts 
such as AS I 11, 13, 15. See n. 728; also TA V 105b-107a: domany andtmdbhimatau satyam 
eva hy andtmani// dtmdbhimdno dehddau bandho muktis tu tal layah/ ddav andtmany atmatve 
line labdhe nijdtmani// dtmany andtmatandse mahavyaptih pravartate/, ‘Bondage consists in 
taking the body, etc., which is not the Self, to be the Self, whereas taking the Self as the 
non-Self persists. Liberation (mukt) consists in the dissolution of those [two errors). When 
the belief that the non-Self is the Self has first vanished, [and, thereafter,] when the Self is no 
longer considered to be the non-Self, so that (the real nature of] one’s own Self is attained, 
the Great pervasion (mahdvydpu) [i.e., the complete fusion with the ultimate reality] takes 
place’; on mahdvydpti, see JR’s gloss: param pdramesvaryam udiydd ity arthah, ‘Then, the 
supreme Lordship may rise’. TAV ad loc. comments (vol. III: 1032): iha khalu dvidhaé bandha 
adtmany andtmabhimdno ’ndtmany atmabhimanas ca, iti tad eva canavam malam ucyate, ‘Here, 
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[The Self,] having firstly, that is, in the beginning, set aside its ap- 
pearance in the form of the non-Self, that is, in such insentient things as 
the body, etc., as signaled by judgments such as: ‘I am slim’, ‘I am stout’, 
which is nothing but predicating the Self of the non-Self®4? — 

[— that is,]) having abandoned the notion that the adventitious body 
and the like is to be seen as the cognizer, ®°° thanks to the irruption (sphura- 
nd) [into consciousness] of non-adventitious ipseity (akrtrimahanta), such 
that one now judges: ‘I am a uniform mass of blissful consciousness; my 
nature is unconditioned; I am free’; §>! 

[having first done this,] the Self, its bondage to the body dissolved, 
and having thus approached the status of supreme Self, then sloughs off 
the erroneous view (bhranti) that consists in the display of difference — 
that display which is generated by the conceit attributing to the body and 
the like the capacity to cognize (dehadipramatrtabhimana). 

This erroneous view [consists in the projection of the non-Self] onto 
that Self — the universal category 8°* whose form is manifestation (sphu- 
radrupa), whose embodiment is Light (prakdsavapus), even though it ap- 
pears as its own components ®°? [that is, as multiple]. 

[This may be further explained as follows:] [the Self] grinds utterly to 
dust [such illusion], in the realization: ‘I alone manifest myself as the Self 
of the universe’. 8*4 

Of this the purport is: as long as the conceit that locates the Self in 
the non-Self — the body, etc. — does not dissipate, so long does the 
delusion not dissolve ®°° that consists in valorizing difference ®°° in this 
world, (the things of] which are even so but the display of one’s own Self 
(svatmapratha). 

Hence, it is the Lord alone, the supreme Self alone — that is, the Great 
Lord that is one’s own Self®°’ — who causes the destruction of the error 
consisting in the conceit that locates the non-Self in the Self, by destroying 
the erroneous view consisting in the conceit that locates the Self in the 
non-Self — and in this matter none other has such capacity. 


there are two kinds of bondage: taking the Self as the non-Self, and the non-Self as the Self. 
This is called the Gnavamala, the impurity of [deeming oneself] finite’. Thereafter TAV V 
105b-107a quotes IPK III 2, 4 defining the twofold dnavamala. 

8491 it., ‘.... [nothing but) consideration (pardmarsgana) [of objects] having reference to the 
non-Self, in terms of the Self. 

850A synonym of krtrimapramaty is kalpitapramdty; see IPV 1 5, 1 (vol. I: 197). 

851 gham ciddnandaikaghano ‘navacchinnasvabhdvah svatantras ca. 

852 vigvapadartha. 

853 syangakalpa. 

854 aham eva eko vigvdtmand sphurami. 

855Same terminology in YR ad 53. 

856 bhedaprathd — lit., ‘display of difference’. 

857Cf. TAV V 151: svdtmaiva hi paramesvarah sivah. 
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Thus, because this pair of errors has been let go, there is left nothing at all 
for the adept of this discipline to accomplish, for he has become [identical 
with] the Supreme Lord. The master says: 


40. In this way, when these twin delusions have been cut off, 
along with their roots, there is no penchant at all on the part of 
the supreme adept who has attained his goal to accomplish anything 
else, 88 


Once in this way, that is, in the manner expounded in the [previous] 
karika, the budding shoots of this pair of errors have been crushed, 

of him who has attained his goal (krtartha), that is, by whom the goal 
(artha) — the realization of [ultimate] human purpose (purusdrtha) — has 
been effected (krta), that is to say, reached, by sloughing off the entirety 


8581n addition to accounting for the two levels of error and the resulting conception of mok- 
sa, karika 39-40 deal implicity with the notion of Saktopdaya, ‘way of energy’, which will 
again be taken up in those following (41 to 46). The doctrine of the updyas has been con- 
siderably developed in the Trika at the instigation of AG who dedicates to their exposition, 
partly or entirely, the first five chapters of his TA. In TA I 167-170, AG presents the doctrine 
as derived from the MVT, the authoritative Scripture in this system, of which he quotes three 
verses (MVT II 23, 22 and 21), and says (TA I 213) that he received this system of classifica- 
tion from his teacher Sambhunitha. To the original threefold classification, AG adds a fourth 
category, the anupdya, or ‘non-means’, ‘non-way’. TA I 171-232 expounds in detail the four 
upayas, @navopaya, $aktopdya, Sambhavopaya and anupaya, beginning with the lowest (on the 
four, see TA I-V, Silburn, Padoux TA: 52-60). That the saktopdya is alluded to within the 
span of karikas 39-46 is shown by the avat. ad 39, which states that ‘the error is completely 
uprooted in the process of achieving enlightenment (jnaptikramena)’. For what distinguishes 
the Sdktopaya from the higher sa4mbhavopaya is precisely its discursive and sequential charac- 
ter, inseparable from recourse to ‘enlightenment’ and the practice of yoga. The saktopaya is 
also called jndnopdya, ‘means (or way) of knowledge’, thus named, for diva, as ‘possessor of 
the Sakai’ (Saktimat), is known through his saka, who further divides herself into Will (iccha), 
Knowledge (jndna) and Action (kniya). It is also called jndnasaktyupaya, ‘means of cognitive 
energy’, for it consists in the yogin’s transforming his jndnasakn, his cognitive energy, into 
an intuition, a mystical realization — bhavana in this system. Sambhavopaya is characterized 
by non-discursivity and immediacy; saktopdya by discursivity and mediacy. sambhavopaya 
and sadktopdya are respectively the effects of an ‘extremely intense grace’ (tivrativrasaktipdta) 
and of a ‘moderately intense grace’ (tivramadhyasaktipdata). Thus, TAV (ad III 292, vol. II: 
693) adduces the absence of ‘extremely intense grace’ as reason for the inability to follow 
the ‘way of Sambhu’, and later observes (TAV IV 276b) that ‘the one purified by the most 
intense grace’ is purified (pavitrita) with the sambhavopaya: kascid eva tivratamasaktipata- 
pavititah. The repeated definition of the Sambhavopaya is “akimciccintana”, the ‘thought of 
nothing’, that is, the experience of non-discursive consciousness (see TA 1 168a = MVT II 
23, which defines him who attains the Sambhavopaya as “akimciccintaka”, 1 171; V 156b), 
whereas the meditative or mystical realization (bhdvand), discursive by nature, character- 
izes the $aktopdya; cf. TAV V 156b: akimciccintanam sambhavah/ bhdvand saktah; also TA I 
178b-179a: tendvikalpd samvittir bhavanddyanapeksini// sivatadadtmyam Gpannd sam4aveso ‘tra 
§dmbhavah/, ‘Therefore, the absorption proper to Sambhu is non-discursive consciousness, 
independent of all bhdvand, etc., in which one attains identity with Siva’; see also Intr., p. 51. 
On bhavand, see Appendix 20, p. 345. 
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of restrictions limiting the recognition (parijnapti) of his own freedom, and 
who is thus disciplined in accord with most excellent yoga, 

[of such a one] no penchant, that is, no activity of the mind, is ever 
directed to the accomplishment of anything else, that is, to any re- 
maining acts such as pilgrimage, confining oneself to a certain region, 5°? 
initiation, silent (or whispered) recitation, meditation, listening to the ex- 
position [of the canons], etc., °©° for, 


This is the supreme dharma, namely, to see the Self through 
discipline. °° 


Thus has been asserted the preeminence of the discipline tending to 
the realization of one’s own Self (svdtmayoga). ®®* There is no [need of] 
effort elsewhere on the part of the consummate adept (purnayogin), since 
he has realized that discipline. 

As has been stated in the revered Gita: 


When the jungle of delusion/ Thy mentality ®®? shall get 
across,/ Then thou shalt come to aversion/ Towards what is to 
be heard and has been heard (in the Veda). °% 


859Confining oneself to a certain region is a vow, an observance (vrata); cf. TA IV 
258b-263a. PS 79-80 will dilate upon the vow of the jridnin. 

860Same development in PS 69 and YR ad loc. One observes the same logic of exposition 
in the fourth chapter of TA, entirely dedicated to the saktopdya. In the course of expounding 
the procedures at work in the Saktopdya — vikalpasamskara (or vikalpasuddhi), ‘purification 
of the vikalpas’ (1-12), mantric practices (181b-193) and other truly mystical practices, such 
as japa, etc. (194-211) — TA IV deals with the uselessness of external rituals (109b-122a), 
and proclaims (212-277), citing as authority the MVT (quoting MVT XVIII 74-84 as Slokas 
213—221a), the vanity of prescriptions and prohibitions, especially those relating to purity 
and impurity; see also TS IV, pp. 31-32 (tr. Silburn 1981: 194), which concludes: na hi 
Suddhir vastuno ripam nilatvavat, anyatra tasyaiva asuddhicodandt, ‘Purity indeed does not 
constitute the essence of the thing, as does the blue color, for, elsewhere [viz., in other 
schools], the same thing would be declared as impure and as such the object of an injunction’. 

861 vajriavalkyasmyti [YAjS] 18. The complete verse is: ijydcaradamdhimsdddnasvadhyayakar- 
manam/ ayam tu paramo dharmo yad yogenatmadarsanam//, ‘There are (dharmic) actions 
such as sacrifice, good conduct, restraint of the senses, non-violence, liberality, study of the 
Vedas, but above all, there is a supreme dharma, which is the witnessing of the Self through 
discipline’. YR’s version of the third pdda differs in a few particulars. 

862The yoga referred to in the saktopdya should not be mistaken for the type of practice 
proper to the dnavopaya; cf. TA IV 88-109a, particularly 106-109a, which quotes MVT XVIII 
74 (partly) and 78-79. TS IV, p. 27, defines the yoga proper to the Saktopdya: yad anapeksi- 
tavikalpam svabhavikam paramarthatattvam prakdSate tasyaiva sandtanatathdvidhaprakasamda- 
trataridhaye tatsvaripadnusandhanduna vikalpaviseso yogah, ‘Yoga [here] means a particular 
(mental discipline, the mind exercising itself] vis-a-vis alternatives (vikalpavisesa), whose 
essence is concentration (anusandhdna) on the nature of the supreme truth that shines [in 
us] naturally and without alternative (anapeksitavikalpa), and is intended for confirming [or 
‘making commonplace’: nidhi) that [truth] as nothing but that sempitemel shining (prakdsa) 
as such’. 

663 The reference to yoga and buddhi is an additional sign that the Saktopdya is at stake here; 
see TA I 214-215. 

864BhG I1 52. The perfect yogin no longer requires the teachings of the Sruti, i.e., of the 
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— Having explained ®©° in [the karikas] immediately following (samprati) 
(ka. 41-43] that [the supreme yogin] reaches a condition of identity 
with the universe, ° itself replete with apparent differences, from Earth 
to Illusion 8©” [— first,] by merging himself in (@vesa) the condition of 
Sakti, °©8 which represents [the essential simultaneity of] difference-and- 


Vedas, whether they are those he has already heard and followed, or those that are yet to be 
heard. Such a yogin — on whom acts cannot possibly be enjoined or forbidden (cf. TA IV 
212-221a — quotation from the MVT XVIII 74-82 — and IV 271-278a) is thus a jivanmukta. 
Through one of the numerous etymological plays on the name Abhinavagupta, celebrated 
as the jivanmukta par excellence, TAV IV 278a further defines the jivanmukta as ‘the one 
protected (“gupta = pariraksita) everywhere (abhi° = abhitah), i.e., from all differentiation, 
by the praise (‘nava = stava) [of his own Self)’, who is therefore an ‘extraordinary’ (ko 
‘pi, glossed as alaukikah) sage, ‘qualified [for that sacrifice (asmin... ydgavidhau) that is the 
practice of the sdktopaya)’. 

865From here, the style changes, now imbued with a mystical lyricism, equally evident in 
the karikas (notably 47-50, with the striking entrance into the discourse of the first person) 
and in the commentary (in 41-46, metaphor follows upon metaphor and alliterations are 
frequent). As well, it is noteworthy that vv. 39-49 have no corresponding verses in the 
APS, thus constituting a long parenthesis devoted to the esoteric teachings of the Trika. The 
correspondences resume with PS 50, which corresponds to APS 50 and APS 62. The syntax of 
this passage is complex. Grammatically, the entire avat. is one sentence, of which the main 
clause is our final paragraph (‘In sum..."); what precedes is structured as three dependent 
clauses organized in three times around a gerund (abhidhdya, implying relative past time), 
a present participle (abhidadhat, implying correlation with the main verb, here simply aha), 
and a future participle (unmilayisyat, implying intention), which we have separated also by 
paragraph indications. The avat. makes reference implicitly to the doctrine of the updayas, 
and particularly to two among them: the Sdmbhava’ and the sdkta’, to which the terms 
Sambhavapada and sdéktabhimika allude. It is in this context, implicitly established by ka. 
38-40, that ka. 41-46 deal, sometimes allusively, with tantric practice, including mantras 
and mudrds, with special emphasis on the significance and potency of the mantra SAUH, 
which is also, according to AG, the esoteric purport of the entire PT, the text referred to by 
YR ad 43. According to the separate avat. to 43 and 46, what is at stake here, in these five 
karikas, is the esoteric mantric tradition (mantrasampradaya), especially that related to the 
mantra SAUH. Karikas 43-46 disclose (with the help of the commentary) the potency (virya) 
proper to the mantra SAUH, which itself depends on the higher potency of the supreme and 
primordial mantra, AHAM, which encloses in itself ‘the full power of all the phonemes, from 
A to HA, of which mantras consist’ and draws them together ‘in a single point of concentrated 
energy, the bindu, M, its final letter)’ (Padoux 1992: 386); see n. 876. 

866 adabhedamayata — cf. YR ad 39: aham eva eko visvatmand sphurdmi, ‘I alone manifest 
myself as the Self of the universe’. 

867 The reference is to the three andas: prthvyanda, prakrtyanda, mdydnda. 

868 {Gktabhimika — similar terminology in TA XXXIV 2 (Sdaktim bhiimim updsrayet) which 
describes a progressive ascent to the nature of Bhairava through dnava’, sakta*® and Sambhava‘ 
upaya: tato ‘py Gnavasamtyagac chaktim bhimim updsrayet/ tato ‘pi Sambhavim eva taratamya- 
kramat sphutam//, ‘Then, abandoning the level of the dnava[updyaj], one attains the level of 
energy (viz., that of the Saktopdya), and, afterwards, in turn, clearly that of Sambhu [viz., the 
Sambhavopaya]’. As stated by TA IV 187b-188a: tac chaktitritaydrohdd bhairaviye ciddtmani/ 
visrjyate hi tat [...J, ‘It is through ascending the triad of the Ssaktis (Saktitritaya) that [the 
world) is emitted (or projected: visyjyate = visarga: H) into the consciousness of Bhairava 
[where it rests)’. The process of reabsorption into pure consciousness is described here. 
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non-difference; 8? [— then,] by dissolving all difference as he realizes 
within himself (samdpatti) 8”° the condition of Sambhu, which is a mass of 
perfect Light and bliss, 

— the master proceeds then [ka. 44] to explain that (this universe] is 
like a series of waves ®”! which arise before our eyes as splendors surging 
ever forth from Sakti [as their sole source], [splendors] themselves likened 
to a great current flowing from the abode of Sambhu, a veritable ocean of 
nectar, °72 


869Cf. the very similar avat. to ka. 46, which describes the symmetric process of emana- 
tion (srsti), q.v. The Saktopdya corresponds to the state of experience termed bheddbheda, 
‘difference-and-non-difference’ or ‘unity-in-difference’, since the Lord/sddhaka conceives of 
the phenomenal universe as both distinct and not distinct from himself; see Intr., p. 25. 

870samapatti — the term, derived from the root pad, means literally, ‘attain completely’ 
or ‘reach utterly’; therefore, in this context: ‘realization in oneself’, ‘unison’, ‘coincidence’, 
‘identity’, ‘fusion’, ‘union’; cf. SpN II 7 on taddanatdsamapattih: taddtmatdsamapattih Si- 
vdikydveso na tu pancavakurdder vyatiriktasydkdrasya darsanam, na tu niscayamatrena tadat- 
matdsamdpattir api tu icchato 'vikalpavisvahantatmakasivaikyaripecchadpardmarsadhiridhasya, 
‘tadatmatdsamdpatti [means] “absorption (dvesa) in Siva in the form of one’s identity (aikya) 
with him”, and not the visual identification (darsana) with a particular form of him, such as 
the five-headed Siva. This identification is not the result of a mere determinate cognition (nis- 
caya), rather it is that of an “aspirant” (icchat) who is firmly fixed (pardmarsa) on his desire 
to identify himself with Siva (Sivaikya) as the universal “I” (visvahantd) not (given in] discur- 
sive awareness (avikalpa)’. Also TA 1 171: jrieyasamdparii, ‘unison with what is to be known’, 
and JR ad loc.: avikalpammakasamvittaddunyam abhyen, ‘One attains identity (tdddtmya) with 
non-discursive consciousness’; similarly TAV V 121 (vol. III: 1046), which glosses bijayoni- 
samapattyd (121b) as bijayonydunakasivasaktyaikdtmyena, thus establishing the equivalence: 
saméapatti = aikdunya, ‘identity’; also TA III 79, where, in a different context, samdpatti is 
glossed as aprthagbhavendvabhdsanam, ‘manifestation (qualified) by non-separation’ [viz., 
‘coincidence’, ‘fusion’] (see also TAV ad loc). See also SSV I 14, and SSV I 22, where 
samapatti glosses anusandhadna, ‘mental union’, in the sitra: tatsvatantryavabhdsitatadakhya- 
timayam sarvam eva bandham yathoktodyamammakabhairavasamapatih prasamayant, ‘Iden- 
tity/fusion with Bhairava, the sudden emergence (udyama) [of supreme I-consciousness], as 
has been already stated (SS I 5], sets at naught all bondage that is of the nature of the ig- 
norance brought about by the absolute freedom [of the Lord/consciousness)’. PHvy (avat. 
ad 19) equates samadhi, samdvesa and samapatti, and defines them as the ‘attainment of 
consciousness and bliss’ (cida@nandalabha): [...] cidadnandalabhah, sa eva ca paramayoginah 
samdvesasamdpattyddiparydyah samadhih. 

871 rattattarangabhangiripatam — cf. VBh 110: jalasyevormayo vahner jvdlabhangydh prabha 
raveh/ mamaiva bhairavasyaita visvabhangyo vibheditah. 

872 mahdpravahadestyasaktaprasarollasapramukham — lit., ‘which arise before our eyes (‘pra- 
mukham) as splendors surging ever forth (‘prasarolldsa’) from Sakti (*Sakta’), [splendors] 
themselves likened to a great current (mahdpravdhadesiya’) [...]’. Cf. TA V 123 and its com- 
mentary which may help to elucidate this passage: atra bhairavandthasya sasamkocavikdsika/ 
bhdsate durghata gaktir asamkocavikdsinah//, ‘There, accomplishing the impossible, the en- 
ergy of Bhairava, who never expands or contracts, manifests itself in expansion and contrac- 
tion’. and TAV ad loc.: atrdnandapirne dhamni asamkocavikdsino nistarangajaladhiprakhyasya 
purnasya prakdsasya sasamkocavikdsikd sadaiva srstisamhdramayi, ata eva durghatakarini sva- 
tantrydkhya Saktih bhdsate svatmaikdtmyena prathate, yan mahatmyddiyan visvaspharah sadaiva 
spstisamhdradasdadhisayitam etity arthah, ‘ “There” [means] in that place overflowing with de- 
light; — “(Bhairava) who never expands or contracts” (refers to) all-encompassing Light, 
said to be [like] an ocean without waves; — “in expansion and contraction” [means) eter- 
nally composed of creative and destructive [forces]. — For this very reason, (his) “energy” 
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— and he does this in order to reveal, ®”3 next (ka. 45-46], the ‘Heart 
of supreme consciousness’ (parasamviddhrdaya), ®’* which consists in the 
unison (sdmarasya) ®’° of Siva, Sakti and the finite self, and whose source is 
the absolute identity (paramddvaya) wherein all differences are dissolved; 


[is said to} “accomplish the impossible”, in virtue of which it may also be termed freedom; — 
{and so, that energy} “manifests itself”, [that is) it extends itself [as everything visible] inas- 
much as it is [ever) identical with itself [viz., incapable of abolishing its own nature)’. And 
JR continues: ‘— because of whose grandiose work (yan mdhaunyar), the emergence of the 
universe [is attested] in such a form (iyda — viz., “takes on the limited form that we appre- 
hend”), eternally tending toward being governed by conditions of creation and destruction’. 
See also TA IV 184b: drmir esd vibodhdbdher na samvid anayéd vind, ‘(The spanda] is a wave in 
the ocean of consciousness, and consciousness [like the ocean) cannot be without a wave’, 
where the wave (unmi) serves as a metaphor for spanda/vimarsa, and the ocean symbolizes 
pure consciousness, or Light (prakdsa); also, the following verse (in SpN I 1), quoted from 
an ‘Agama’: unmir esd vibodhabdheh saktir icchatmika prabhoh, ‘(The Goddess, as Sakti} is the 
wave of the ocean of consciousness, the volitional power of the Lord’ (tr. Singh SpK: 11). 
Cf. the hymns of the Krama-Mahartha that celebrate the Kalis, emanations of the supreme 
Kali, who are also worshiped in the Wheel of energies: Srikdlikdstotra 11; Kramastotra 1; 
AG's Kramastorra 10 (Silburn Anuttardstikd). 

873 unmilayisyat. 

8741.e., the pulsating Absolute, as invoked in the mangaldcarana of Ksemaraja’s 
Pardpravesikd: visvatmakam taduttirndm hrdayam paramesituh/ parddisaktirupena sphurantim 
samvidam numah//, ‘Adoration to the Heart (hrdaya) of the Supreme Lord, the absolute con- 
sciousness immanent in the universe and [as well) transcendent that manifests (sphurant) 
in the form of the Supreme Sakti (pardsakti) and (in lesser powers], as well’. Thus, hrdaya 
is the Anuttara, the ‘unsurpassable’ in which Siva and Sakti unite, that is, the luminous con- 
sciousness (prakdsa) and the Light of Light, the ‘self-referential consciousness’ (to borrow 
the term of Muller-Ortega 1997), named vimarsa, of which spanda is one of the numerous 
synonyms. See also SpN IV 2: prakdsavimarsatmakam hrdayam eva. Definitions of the divine 
Heart emphasize sometimes its Sakti dimension, sometimes its prakdsa aspect, and some- 
times they combine both. Nevertheless, the Heart, or Absolute, is to be seen as a triangle, 
for, as will be stressed by YR in his commentary on 41, this Heart-Absolute is the place 
in which merge not only Siva and Sakti, but also nara, the finite soul, that is, the entire 
phenomenal world (jagat). It is also what is taught by the gloss on the Pardpravesika quoted 
above, but from the point of view of emanation: tha khalu paramesvarah prakdsatmd prakdsas 
ca vimarsasvabhavah [...] svayamprakdsaripah paramesvarah pdramesvaryd Saktyd sivddidha- 
ranyantajagadaumana sphurati prakdsate ca, ‘The Supreme Lord who is luminous in and of 
himself (svayamprakésa) appears and shines forth thanks to Sakti, his consort, as the world, 
starting from Siva and ending in earth [— viz., the subtlest and the grossest forms of ex- 
istence]’. On the Heart in Saiva texts, sce particularly Muller-Ortega 1997, Padoux PTLvr: 
65-66; 1992: 387, 417-419. The mantra SAUH — whose essence is AHAM, the paramantra, 
‘supreme mantra’ — is the phonic form of this pulsating Absolute. Symbolizing the pulsating 
Absolute, this mantra is also a means to attain that Absolute, through the mystical realization 
(bhdvand) proper to the sdktopdya. Cf. YR ad 43, which quotes PT 9-10, where the mantra 
SAUH is said to be the ‘Heart’ (hrdaya) ‘of the nature of Bhairava/supreme consciousness’ 
(bhairavatman). 

87S5Here is one of the symbolic justifications of the term ‘Trika’, the ‘Triad’: nara, Sakti 
and Siva stand respectively for the knowable (vedya, or the ‘object to be known’), knowledge 
(vedana), and the knower (vedaka), again symbolically equated with the phonemes S, AU and 
H; see PTLvy 21-24: tad etad vedyavedanavedakavisrantitrayam ayam varnatrayasvartipam tat 
trayam, ‘Such is the nature of the three phonemes [S-AU-H]. It is a triad for it consists of a 
threefold repose in the knowable, knowledge and the knower’. 
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further, the essential potency (virya) [of that revelation] is contained in 
the Great formula (mahdmantra), as may be confirmed in one’s own expe- 
rience. 

In sum, he declares [ka. 41-46] that the universe is made one [and 
is absorbed in the pure Being], through the procedure of synthesizing 
(samkalana) the natures of the three spheres, as [stated] in the Agamas: °76 


41. For®”’ the triad of Earth, Nature and IIlusion, °”8 erroneously 
consigned ®”? to the status of ‘that which is to be known’, becomes, 
by the force of the realization of nonduality, °°° a residue of pure 
Being. 


As to the threefold [reality] in the form of the gross, the subtle and the 
supreme, which constitutes the essence of the spheres of Earth, Nature, 
and Illusion respectively, [that was at first] erroneously consigned to 
the status of what is to be known, that is, did attain the status of field of 
knowledge, [it is that very reality which now] becomes a residue of pure 
Being (sanmatra), that is, whose essence is nothing but Being, which, in 
turn, is nothing but Light, by the force, that is, the excellence, of what 
is [termed] the realization of nonduality, in accordance with the rule 
taught in the revered Kalikdkrama: ®°! 


876 After this preamble, YR’s commentary on each ka. makes clear that the progression 
of the text (ka. 41-46) is modeled on that of the enunciation of SAUH. It also indicates 
how the symbolic meaning of the mantra is to be construed, constituent by constituent. Ka. 
41-42 allude thus to S(a), the first phoneme of SAUH; ka. 43 associates AU with S; ka. 44 
deals then with AU specifically; ka. 45 alludes to H, which completes the mantra, whose 
enunciation reflects the movement whereby the world is internalized within consciousness; 
ka. 46 represents the enunciation of SAUH in the reverse movement of externalizing the 
world by the same consciousness. 

877Glossing hi of 41b with yasmdt, YR’s commentary emphasizes the logical link between 
karikas 40 and 41: ‘There is no penchant at all on the part of the supreme adept who has 
attained his goal to accomplish anything else’ (40), ‘for’, by the power of bhdvana, he sees 
phenomenal diversity as ‘a residue of pure Being’ (41). 

878 As shown by the gloss, three of the four andas are referred to here. 

879° Gpatita. 

880 advaitabhdvana — note the usage here of the neuter (bhavana), in the verse and com- 
mentary, for metrical reasons, instead of the more common feminine form (on bhdvand 
as meditative realization, see YR ad PS 52 and 68). Karika 41 deals with the meditative 
realization in which the sadktopaya culminates. The last sentence of the general avat. ad 
41-46 amounts to a description of that experience: ‘In sum, he declares that the universe is 
made one through the procedure of synthesizing the natures of the three spheres’. It is YR’s 
commentary that develops the esoteric meaning of the karika. It will take up the question 
again while explaining ka. 43, revealing more explicitly that mystical realization is obtained 
through meditation on the mantra SAUH. Therefore, by implication, it appears that karika 
41 aims at giving a cryptically symbolic interpretation of S [= sat, ‘pure Being’), the first 
phoneme of SAUH. Note that Silburn does not translate advaita’ in the compound advaita- 
bhavanabaldt: ‘Car cette trinité: terre, nature, illusion, qui accéde a l’objectivité se réduit, 
grace a l'efficace de la réalisation mystique, a l’étre pur’. 

881The same passage is quoted in PM 2, a Krama text, and attributed to the Devikdkrama, 
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Cognition/consciousness (jridna) 882 manifests itself externally 
and internally as a variety of forms. °°? In the absence of cog- 
nition/consciousness, no object exists. Hence, the world has 
the form of cognition/consciousness. In the absence of cog- 
nition/consciousness, no entities can be made into objects by 
anyone. From this it is concluded that cognition/consciousness 
constitutes the essence of those entities. 


hi is used here in the sense of ‘for’ (yasmat). 


Karika 42 


(The master] confirms this thesis [by means of an example], with the in- 
tention of [further] establishing the non-reality of difference: 


42. Just as girdles, earrings, and bracelets, by setting aside their 
differences, are seen to be gold, ©‘ so likewise, the universe appears 


which thus appears to be another name of the Kdlikdkrama. This text has not come down to 
us, except through quotations. Ksemaraja, in S$SV III 30 (ad svasaktipracayo 'sya visvam, ‘The 
universe is the unfolding of his own energy’), quotes a longer version of the same passage, 
ascribed to the Kdlikadkrama, whose conclusion is: yugapadvedandj jrdnajneyayor ekaruipatd, 
‘(The conclusion] that knowledge and the known have one and the same nature [derives] 
from their being simultaneously apprehended’ (cf. Silburn’s transl. (SS: 99] and Torella’s 
transl. (IPK: XXVIII, n. 42]) — an argument also made by the Vijhanavadins: the invari- 
able correspondence between symbol and signified object establishes that the latter is not 
independent of the former; see Sanderson's interpretation of the verse as quoted in SSV III 
30 (2007: 369-370). The pratika of the verse that follows those quoted here by YR (asti 
ndstivibhdgena ...) is again quoted in SSV III 31. The same two verses quoted by YR are cited 
in TAV III 57 (vol. II: 418) and V 80 (vol. III: 2006), and SSV quotes other verses, ad III 31, 
32, 40, 41, 44. It is interesting to note that YR quotes here a text of a Krama background; 
see Intr., p. 21. 

882We translate jfidna as ‘cognition/consciousness’ in the light of Ksemaraja’s commentary 
on the parallel passage of the NT (also quoted in SSV III 30). jfidnamaya, epithet of the Lord, 
is there glossed as cinmdtraparamarthah, ‘whose ultimate meaning is that it is “nothing but 
cognition/consciousness.” ' 

883 Consciousness appears externally as objective experience: of the jar, or the color blue, 
etc., and internally as subjective experience: of pleasure, pain, etc. 

884 At issue is the thesis that phenomenal diversity is not ontologically different from pure 
Being. Cf. SpP 2 [= ad I 2], pp. 12-13: yato bodhyasya svayam sattaiva nasty ato bodhyri- 
pam andvrtam evavasthddvaye ‘pi, ‘No object of consciousness can exist independently [of 
the subject], thus the conscious subject [who is, on the contrary, perfectly autonomous] 
is completely unobscured in both the states [of cosmic manifestation and withdrawal]’ (tr. 
Dyczkowski SpK: 147). Thereafter, SpP 2 quotes two parallel stanzas, which explain the 
metaphor of gold and its ornaments as alluding to the double movement of creation and 
dissolution: yathd hemno ripakesu vaicitryam svdparicyuteh/ atha nityasvartipasya tathd te 
visvarupata// yathdé galitaripasya hemnah pinddatmand sthitih/ tathd galitavedyasya tava sud- 
dhacidatmata//, ‘Just as gold fashioned into jewelery is, without undergoing any change, 
wonderfully varied, so is Your form as all things [Which You assume even as] You persist 
just as You are. Just as gold, losing its form, persists as a gold ingot (pinda), in the same way 
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as pure Being, when difference is set aside. 555 


As, indeed, golden ornaments — girdles, etc. — are gold and nothing 
else for him who is interested only in gold, by abstracting the particu- 
lar form [imposed on the gold], namely, the girdle; and as gold, silver, 
bronze, copper, lead, etc., appear as metal only [and not as the particu- 
lar metals the names suggest] to him who is interested in metal as such, 
so likewise, this universe, when difference is set aside, is pure Be- 
ing (sanmdtra) — that whose essence is Being alone (sattadmdtra) — for 
the yogin [whose mind is] grounded in non-discursive awareness (prati- 
bhdsa) alone, by whom has been jettisoned the stain of thought-constructs, 
such as those enjoining abandonment [of whatever is prohibited or not 
agreeable] or acceptance [of whatever is prescribed or agreeable] — in 
accordance with the rule laid down by the revered Kallata: 


That [viz., the mudra Saktivikdsa, ‘blossoming of energy’) is ac- 
complished by means of the transformation [of consciousness, 
even] in the presence of forms, etc. °°° 


Karika 43 


Now, alluding to®%’ the tradition of the mystic formula, °°% the master 
describes the ascent of the universe, limited as it is in the form of finite 
beings, °°? to the state of Sakti [i.e., self-consciousness], according to the 


Your pure conscious nature persists when objectivity falls away [from You)’ (tr. Dyczkowski 
SpK: 147, modified). See also, in a Vaisnava context, Samvitprakdsa I 104b-106a, quoted in 
SpP (p. 4). It establishes that, whether the world is an illusory change in the Absolute, or is 
considered a product of real change in the Absolute, such as is the case with the numerous 
ornaments made of gold, the Absolute, the ultimate reality and ground of phenomenal diver- 
sity, remains substantially the same: [...] parindme sa eva tvam suvarnam iva kundale, ‘{...] 
In case of [the world considered as real] change [in the Absolute], it is You who persist, as 
the gold [remains gold) in the very form of the earring’. Also Samvitprakdsa I 56-57 quoted 
in SpP S [= ad 15) and LT XIV 38-39. Such speculations (and YR's here in particular) go 
back ultimately to ChU VI 1, 4ff., Uddalaka’s discourse on the unity of Being: ... sarvam 
mynmayam vijndtam sydd vacdrambhanam vikaro nadmadheyam myttikety eva satyam, ete.; the 
examples of gold (loha), and iron (kysndyasa) follow. 

88SThrough other analogies (limbs and body, clay objects and clay itself), APS 46 presents 
the same argument, whereas APS 58-59 describe how the yogin merges plurality (lit., ‘du- 
ality’, dvaita) into the state of brahman by meditative realization (bhavana). 

886We have derived the meaning of this rather enigmatic statement from the context of 
PHvy 18, which quotes the same hemistich and similarly ascribes it to Kallafa without giving 
the title of the work from which it is borrowed. On Kallata, see Appendix 19, p. 343. 

887 kardksayan — lit., ‘casting a sidelong glance at’. 

888 mantrasampraddya — YR reveals here, although cryptically (for he quotes two esoteric 
verses of the PT), that this portion of the text can be seen, on a second level of interpretation, 
as dealing with the mystical meaning of the mantra SAUH, which is the phonic form of the 
Anuttara, the vibrating absolute in which the triad of nara (jagat), Sakti and Siva (= brahman) 
merges. 

889See the avat. ad 41 and 46. 
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wellknown [path taught in the] Agamas which depends upon abandoning 
the appearance of limitation: 


43. That [universe so qualified], which is brahman, supreme, 
pure, tranquil, undifferentiated, even, whole, immortal, real, 890 re- 
poses in Sakti, °°! whose form is luminosity. 


[YR takes up these epithets, one after another, and comments on them, 
apprehending, if not a causal, at least a rhetorical sequence: ] 

This, namely, this universe, whose essence is pure Being is called brah- 
man, because it extends. §°* As say those expert in the upanisads: 


In the beginning, my dear, this was Being alone [...). °°? 


Having said this (or ‘therefore’ — iti), it is supreme (para), because it is 
full (puirna); ®°4 and it is pure (Suddha), ®°° due to the absence of [thought- 
constructs such as] injunctions and prohibitions; ®°° [furthermore,] it is 
tranquil (Santa), due to the repression of particularity; and for that very 
reason, it is undifferentiated (abhedatmaka); it is even (sama) [i.e., ever 
identical to itself], due to the absence of increase or decrease — [It is said:] 


Even a part represents the universality of brahman [viz., its 
capacity to assume all forms]. Neither has it been exceeded, 
nor can it be diminished. °” 


Such being the case, it is whole (sakala), and for that reason, immortal 
(amrta), that is, imperishable; °° and it is real (satya), in keeping with the 
theses set forth by the revered Bhartrhari: 


8% The same pattern of enumeration is evident in ka. 10-11. 

891 That is, YR explains, ‘it becomes composed of that’ (tanmayibhavat), in effect, ‘becomes 
identical with [supreme energy]'’. 

892 brhattvat — on the etymology of brahman, see YR ad 51 (and n. 975) and 104. 

853ChU VI 2, 1. The complete text is: sad eva saumya idam agra dsid ekam evddvitiyam, 
‘In the beginning, my dear, this was Being alone, one only without a second’. Note that 
the Laghuvytti ad PT (whose subject is the mantra SAUH) quotes the same passage while 
commenting on verses 4-5. 

894See YR ad PS 1 for a similar definition of para. 

895s shown by PS 10-11, which enumerates suddha among the epithets of the ultimate 
principle (paratattva), and YR ad loc., ‘pure’ means ‘free of stain (vimala), due to the absence 
of the soot-like impurity (asuddhimasi) found in thought constructs’. Symmetrically, impurity 
derives from those very thought constructs — hence, in mayd, from differentiation. 

896See YR ad 42 who gives tyaktahdndddna as an example of vikalpa; also YR ad 10-11. 

897 Verse already quoted by YR ad 5, but, there, put in the mouth of an objector stressing 
the paradoxical character of a doctrine that maintains both that the Lord is all and that the 
finite soul is different from him. Here, PS 43 answers the objection with the epithet ‘real’ 
(satya). 

898YR ad 10-11 glosses ‘free of dissolution and creation’ (layodayavihina) with ‘eternal’ 
(sandtana). 
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Of the real and unreal elements that are found in every object, 
the real element is the genus, whereas the unreal one is the 
particular. ®% 


And: 


That which exists in the beginning, in the end and also in the 
middle, alone has reality. 9” 


And so indeed this universe [viz., brahman], which has as its essence 
pure Being, reposes in that supreme energy (pard Saktih) whose form is 
luminosity (bhdsvarupa), which consists in the unison of the energies of 
willing, knowing and acting. 9°! 


899VVP III 1, 32 (tr. Iyer). For the discussion of a variant, see ‘On the Sanskrit Text’. 

%OLit., ‘Cis) its [viz., brahman’s) truth/reality’. The element that perdures is equivalent to 
the Being of the object. In this way, it is signified that the gold, not the ring, is the Real. 
SpN I S quotes the entire verse (whose source has not been identified), of which the second 
hemistich is: na yad dbhdsate tasya satyatvam tdvad eva hi//, ‘That which simply appears 
has no reality; it is real only as long as it appears’ (tr. Singh SpK: 48). Ksemaraja offers a 
clue for understanding the verse, explaining that eva has to be added three times in the first 
hemistich (s@vadharanatvat sarvavdkydnam evakaro tra trir yojyah), so as to read: yad @dau 
ca tasya eva satyatd, yad ante ca tasya eva satyatd, yan madhye ca tasya eva satyata. The cita- 
tion occurs in the midst of Ksemaraja’s discussion of the supreme Subject which, defined as 
spanda-sakti, is taken to be sole reality and is to be distinguished from the empirical, finite, 
psychosomatic subject (mdyapramatr). Other conceptions of ultimate reality that amount to 
taking as real what is but transitory (such as the Buddhist view of a continuum of instanta- 
neous cognitions) are therefore unreal from the viewpoint of the Absolute (see Appendix 14, 
p. 338, the discussion in its entirety). The Lord’s eternity proves his reality; all other ‘reali- 
ties’ being but transitory and mere appearance (dbhdsa). Whatever has a beginning and an 
end, whatever appears and disappears, does not really exist. Is real only that which is with- 
out origin and without end, in other words that which exists in the ‘beginning, in the middle 
and in the end’ — the eternal, the supreme principle, the duman/brahman. Cf. BhG II 16a: 
ndsato vidyate bhdvo ndbhavo vidyate satah/, ‘Of the unreal (according to Sankara, heat, cold, 
etc., i.e., pairs of opposites, and the body, subject to change] there is no existence; the real 
(atman/brahman, according to Sankara] does not cease to exist [lit., ‘has no non-existence’]’ 
(our trans].); VP I 1: anddinidhanam brahma [...], ‘this brahman which is without beginning 
or end [...]’ Also AS II 6a [= AS IV 31a]: dddv ante ca yan ndsti vartamadne ’pi tat tathd/, 
‘That which is not at the beginning, nor at the end, is not also in the present [meaning: that 
which is not in the beginning, nor in the middle, nor in the end, therefore, that which is but 
transitory, is not real]’; cf. $ ad loc.: yad ddav ante ca ndsti vastu mygatrsnikdadi tan madhye ‘pi 
nastti nigcitam loke, ‘That which is not in the beginning, nor in the end, such as the mirage, 
etc., is not in the middle also. This is an established truth in this world’. This statement of 
AS II 6a is famous: not only it is taken up again in AS IV 31a, but also, in the same terms, 
in Panicadast XIII 68b; and, with variants, in YV IV 45, 46 (very near to the text ascribed to 
Bhartrhari quoted here by YR: addv ante ca yan ndst kidyst tasya satyatd/ ddav ante ca yan 
nityam tat satyam ndma netarat); V 5S, 9; III 4, 62; 11 11, 13. Although both YR and SpN 15 
attribute this verse to the ‘revered Bhartrhari’ (tatrabhavadbhartrhari), it is not found in the 
present VP. Might it be inferred that it belongs to the lost Sabdadhdtusamiksa quoted in SDvy, 
p. 84, as well as in SpP, p. 4 (as Dhdtusamiksa) and pp. 16 and 21 (as Saddhdtusamiksd)? 

%1 Thus forming the Trident (trisila) of energies, itself equated with AU in the spelling of 
S-AU-H, so that the first two constituents of S-AU-H are alluded to in ka. 43; on the Trident, 
see also n. 909 and PS 45 (n. 922). 
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[It reposes in, i.e.,] it becomes one with that (tanmayibhavati) supreme 
energy, in consequence of what has been stated: 


The disposition of objects is founded on consciousness. 9°? 


Now 783 [the term] Sdntam, ‘tranquil’, [could be re-parsed as a com- 
pound of sa and anta]: ‘that which is at the end of [viz., follows] $ 
(Sakarasyante) [in the usual “alphabetic” order of the Sanskrit syllabary], 
namely, the cerebral [sibilant s, or sa]. [Hence] the brahman, whose 
essence is Being (sat) alone, is (sa, the dental sibilant that is] ‘tatah param’, 
‘next to [viz., that follows] that [sa, alluded to by sdntam in the kari- 
kaj’. 94 It is [therefore termed] immortal (amrta), [in the sense that it is 
a] ‘seed of immortality’ [or an ‘ambrosial seed’] (amrtabija), °° [as well 


%2The source of the verse has not been traced. We have derived this interpretation of 
vyavasthiti from its grammatical usage, ‘conditioned alternative’. The assertion thus means 
that the things of the world do not dispose themselves according to their own rules or by 
some unknown fate; their disposition is founded on consciousness. Same quotation (with 
the variant: °vyavasthitayah, plural), and in the same context, namely, that of the exposition 
of the mantra SAUH, in TAV IV 185b (vol. III: 832), and — in the reading: samvinnisthd hi 
visayavyavasthitih — in the context of defining bhdvand, in TAV XXVIII 358b-359a; comment- 
ing upon the two verses: yatah sarvanumdndndm svasamvedananisthau// pramatrantarasad- 
bhavah samvinnistho na tadgatah/, JR observes that the existence of other cognizers is founded 
in that (consciousness) and not in [the object to be known and which is not visible], whose 
essence [viz., whose existence] can be known [only] through inference (... pramdty ... atra 
tannistha eva, na tv anumeyasvaripanistha iti); TA XXVIII 359b-360a confirms: ghatader asti- 
td samvinnisthitd na tu tadgatad// tadvan matrantare ‘py esd samvinnistha na tadgata/, ‘(Just 
as) the existence (astitd) of the jar, etc., is founded on consciousness, and not in reference 
to that [jar]//, so likewise, as regards another cognizer (mar), his existence is founded on 
consciousness, not in reference to that [other subject)’. See PT 24; also, Vamana quoted by 
SpN II 3-4: alambya samvidam yasmat samvedyam na svabhavatah/ tasmat samviditam sarvam 
id samvinmayo bhavet//, ‘Since what is to be known [is known] after having taken refuge in 
consciousness, and not in and of itself (svabhdvatah), therefore, everything [is what it is) in 
virtue of its being known; this being the case, it would be made of consciousness’ (we differ 
from Silburn’s trans]. (Silburn SpK: 105)). 

%3Now, YR begins again the interpretation of some of these epithets, in the esoteric context 
of phonemic emanation, and particularly, the realization of the mantra SAUH. 

904‘naram’ here may well be the reutilization in another sense of the param of the karika. 
Let us summarize: 1. fdntam = sa; 2. what ‘follows that [sa]’ (tatah param) is sa; 3. sa, in S- 
AU-H, represents brahman as sat, ‘Being’, ‘existing’ — which, as such, is also termed the ‘third 
brahman’, as stated by PT 9, quoted further in YR’s commentary ad 43. In a passage dealing 
with phonemic emanation, TA III 167 defines the phoneme SA as ‘the undivided supreme 
brahman' (tad eva brahma paramam avibhaktam). TAV ad loc., after quoting ChU III 14, 1: 
sarvam khalv idam brahma, has recourse to BhG XVII 23, which establishes the traditional 
nomenclature of brahman: aum tat sad ia nirdeso brahmanas wividhah smptah/ (verse again 
quoted by TAV ad V 142-144, a passage which deals again with the mantra SAUH, from 
the point of view of the Gnavopdya). Thus, sat is the third brahman (coming after om and 
tat in the enumeration). Therefore, SA [or S], the initial of sat, or the third brahman, is also 
symbolically designated as such. 

%5 amytabija, ‘ambrosial seed’, stands here for SA, and is not to be taken here in its strictly 
technical sense, namely, as the name given to the four cerebral vowels — rf J | — (see TA Il 
91-92a). The clue to interpreting this very passage of YR’s gloss is perhaps found in TA III 
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as] pure (suddha), on account of its contiguity to the abode of Sadakhya 
[viz., Sadasiva]. 9 

And for this reason, it [viz., brahman, or the universe] is even (sama) 
and whole (sakala), because everything has now an equal essence (sar- 
vasamarasikarana), consequent upon the experience: ‘I am this All’. 9°” 
And, finally, it is true (satya), due the dissolution [characteristic of the 
condition of Sadasiva] of nescience [which is the source of error]. 

As has been taught by the Lord himself in the revered Trimsika: 


The third brahman, O fair hipped one, ... 78 


[the complete text is: ‘United with the fourteenth (phoneme, 
viz., AU), 7°? O blessed one, the third brahman (defined as sat, 
therefore represented as SA, or S, the initial of sat), O fair 


165b-166a: tata eva sakdre ’smin sphutam visvam prakdSsate// amrtam ca param dhama yoginas 
tat pracaksate, ‘Therefore, it is in the phoneme SA that the universe clearly appears// And the 
yogins call it [viz., SA] the immortal and supreme abode (dhadman)’; TAV ad loc. introduces 
the notion of amrtabija: [...] amprtabijatayoktes ca guravas tat pardmytam dhama pracaksate — 
sarvasastresu kathayantity arthah, ‘[...) Because of the mention [of it, viz., SA] as being the 
seed of ambrosia (amrtabijatayd), the teachers call it [viz., SA] the immortal and supreme 
abode, that is, they state [it as such] in all the Sastras’. In a different context, namely, while 
dealing with the four amrtabijas, or amrtavarnas, TA III 91-92a defines ambrosia (amrta) as 
the supreme wonderment (paracamatkara) of consciousness at rest within itself: [...] @unany 
eva ca visrdntyd tat proktam amytatmakam, ‘(This tetrad of cerebral vowels] is said to have 
ambrosia for its nature for it reposes in itself’; see also TAV III 91: asya varnacatustayasya 
[...] sva@tmamdatravisradntyd paracamatkadramayatvam, ‘Since these four phonemes repose in 
their own Self, and nowhere else, they consist in supreme wonderment (paracamatkara)’. 

96 By pervading as sat the first three andas, the third brahman (or SA) represents the man- 
ifest world (though still in potentia, as it appears in the suddhdadhvan), and thus corresponds 
to the level of Sadasiva; see PTLvy 9: yad idam gtiyam brahma saddsivatattvatmakam [...] a- 
sphutibhutedantatmakagrahyarasilaksanam [...], ‘That third brahman (trtiyam brahma), whose 
essence is the Sadasiva principle, is characterized by the entire group of knowable objects, 
whose objectivity (idanta), nevertheless, is not yet fully manifested’. Same term (sddakhya) 
in IPK I11.1, 2; IPV III 1, 2 (vol. II: 217-218) explains the word sadakhya from a nominal base 
sadakhya, of which the second element dkhyd is understood in the sense of prakhya, ‘appear- 
ance, manifestation’, which gives the result: ‘the manifestation (prakhya) from this moment 
on of “sat” (yatah prabhyti sad iti prakhya)’. Such an explanation reinforces the connection 
with Sadasiva of whose element ‘sada’ is derived from the same root. It is possible that YR 
employs sddakhya here as sad@siva in order to bring out the element ‘sat’ in the ‘sanmdtra’ of 
the preceding commentary, this particular derivation given by AG having become a common 
place of the tradition. This explanation would also serve as a reply to those who understand 
the name sdddakhyd according to a more straightforward etymology as ‘concerning him whose 
name contains the element sada (adj.)’, thus, by implication, sadd@siva. According to IPVV 
(vol. III: 264), sadd in Sadagiva means that the nature of Siva (Sivatd) persists, even if, at 
this level, objectivity (idantd) begins to appear (idantonmese ‘pi Sivatehi sadagabdena uktam). 
The experience of Suddhabrahman takes place in the third tattva, that of Sadasiva. When 
the entire universe is experienced as sanmdtra, this experience is called the abode, or state, 
of SadaSiva. For, in the state of Sadasiva, when one experiences: ‘I am this universe’, all 
dichotomy is transcended. 

907 gham idam sarvam. 

%8PT 9, YR gives only the pratika of this famous Sloka, itself alluding to SAUH, without ei- 
ther enunciating it, or even naming its constituents, designated only through periphrases; the 
Sloka is quoted in Dipikd ad Yoginihrdaya [YH] II 4 (Dviveda YH: 109). The complete text 
is: caturdasayutam bhadre tithigsantasamanvitam/ trtiyam brahma susroni hrdayam bhairavat- 
manah//. Thus this Sloka cryptically spells out (S + AU + H) the mantra SAUH. See Padoux 
1992: 418; TA IV 186-189. 

%9 AU is the fourteenth phoneme (tithi) in the orders of both the alphabet and phonemic 
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hipped one, well-joined with (the letter H) that comes at the 
end of the “Lords of the phonemes” (viz., at the end of the 
vowels), ?!° is the heart of Bhairava’s Self’. 9! 


This [universe] is that very brahman — experienced (avamrsta) in the 
process of becoming immortal, °' at the heart of everything, and extend- 
ing to the plane of Sadasiva — which reposes in Energy, as previously 
described [viz., ‘whose form is luminosity’]. 


emanation. Referring to the MVT IV 25, TA III 104b-105a calls it cisdla, ‘Trident’: asmims 
caturdase dhaémni sphutibhitatrisaktike// oistlatvam atah praha $astd sripdrvasdsane/, ‘As, in 
this fourteenth stage [= AU), the three energies [namely, icchd, jndana, kriyd) are manifested, 
the [divine] Teacher has named it [i.e., this fourteenth stage] “Trident”, in the First Teaching 
[= the MVT] (Sriptirvasdsana)’. See SSV II 7, where AU is designated as Sdlabija, the ‘germ of 
the Trident’, inasmuch as it proceeds from the fusion of the three Saktis — icchd, jndana, kriyd 
— with a predominance of kniydsakti: [...] Sdlabijam ca icchajndnasaktivyaptapurnakriyagak- 
tipradhdnatvat saktitrayasamghattanamayam pradarsya [...]. 

?\0pTLvrglosses cithiféntasamanvitam with [...] visargah tasmin samyag aviyogendnvitam 
vifrdntam. There are fifteen ‘Lords of the athis’, that is, fifteen vowels from a to the bindu 
am; and athisdanra, ‘that which comes at the end of the Lords of the tithis, viz., of the vowels’, 
designates the visarga, the sixteenth phoneme. On tithi, see Padoux PTLvy: 80, n. 57; on the 
visarga as the sixteenth tithi, see PTLvg 9: tithifandm panicadasaénam svaranam yo ‘ntah paryan- 
tasthitibhato visargah, ‘The one that is at the end of the ‘Lords of the tithis’ (tithifa), i.e., of 
the fifteen vowels, is the visarga, the ultimate abode [of manifestation)’, and Padoux PTLvr: 
80, n. 59; also PTV 9 (Singh: 84 [Skt. text]): caturdaga okadramkdramadhyagah/ tthiganto 
visargah qtiyam brahma sahamadhyagam/ etad bijam vastuto visvasya/ tathd hi yatkimcit sat 
parthivaprakrtamdyiyaripam bhdsate tad icchdydm jrdne va kriyayam vd patitam api sarvat- 
makatvét trikaripam paratra sivapade visrjyate sarvam ca Sivapaddd vispjyate, ‘The “fourteenth” 
is (au, the vowel] that comes between o and am. tithisantah is visarga, i.e., h. ytiyam brahma 
is the sa that comes between sa and ha. [S+AU +H}, such is the [mantra that is the) gen- 
erating seed (bija) of the universe. Whatever appears as existing (sat) [symbolized by S) 
— whether it pertain to the sphere of the Earth, or Nature, or Illusion — it, falling within 
(the specific realm of] either icchd or jfidna or kriyd, takes still the form of the triad [of the 
energies symbolized by AU], for it is of the form of all. And this all that is emitted within the 
abode of Siva is also emitted out of it [in the form of the visarga]’. Moreover, the PTV gives 
even more interpretations for each term of the Sloka 9, including the sixteen interpretations 
given in reference to each of the sixteen phonemes, from a to h. Sometimes, tithisa (sg.), 
the ‘Lord of the vowels’, refers to the fifteenth phoneme only, the anusvara, or bindu, m, 
‘whose essence is the cognizer (vedakaunakabindu’)’, as stated by PTLvy 5-9. However that 
may be, tithisdntah, the ‘phoneme following the anusvdra, m’, designates as well the visarga 
h, which is not counted among the tithis, because, as ‘emission’, it is at once the source of the 
entire process of the phonemic emanation. Therefore SAUH is the mantra that symbolizes 
the Anuttara, the transcendental reality. 

911 With such formulation (hydayam bhairavatmanah), the verse alludes again to the mantra 
SAUH, also named hydayabija. On a PTV (p. 266, |. 4-267, |. 7) forced interpretation of the 
verse as referring to alcoholic liquor and the five ‘jewels’ or ‘ambrosias’ of the Kaulas (namely, 
semen, menstrual blood, urine, excrement, and phlegm), see Sanderson 2005: 111-114, 
n. 63. 

912 amptibhdva and amptikarana are two terms occuring in sddhand: it is the transformation 
of him who is perishable into imperishable, eternal. 
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Whatever does not repose in the supreme energy under the headings of 
[i.e., as manifesting itself through the energies of] acting, knowing or will- 
ing, does not exist. ?!3 The master says: 


44. By contrast, whatever is not touched by that [source] whose 
essence is to illumine?!* and [which will then manifest one of the 
three aspects of the Sakti, whereby] one may say: ‘it is desired’, ‘it 
is known’, or ‘it is done’, has the status of a flower in the sky. ?!° 


Whatever entity, even if present externally in the guise of an object, 71° 
if it not be touched by consciousness and made radiant under the head- 
ings of Will, Knowledge and Action — if it not be endowed with that 
bursting forth of the Energy named Para (pardsaktisphara) [or para for 
para, ‘supreme energy’], whose single essence informs universally?!” the 
triad of its several energies — such an entity, devoid of any power [to 
appear] (vikala), inasmuch as it is indicated by a name alone, 7!° is like a 


9131 it., ‘amounts to nothing at all’. See Padoux 1992: 418; TA IV 186-189. 

914YR glosses bhdsvaripena with icchajfdnakriyamukhena bhasvarena [...] bodhena; see also 
TA VIII 3, n. below. 

215Same reasoning and image in TA VIII 3 (quoted in TAV VII 62, vol. III: 1342), in the 
context of describing the adhvans, which stand for the phenomenal universe: adhvd samasta 
evdyam cinmdtre sampratisthitah/ yat tatra na hi visrdntam tan nabhahkusumayate//, ‘A path 
(adhvan), in general, is grounded in pure consciousness (cinmdtra). That which does not re- 
pose there [in pure consciousness] is like a flower in the sky [i.e., does not exist [— is mere 
words}’; JR comments: nabhahkusumayate iti na kimcit sydd ity arthah. Cf. TA IV 186b-188a, 
quoted n. 922, which, apropos the triadic Sakti, argues similarly (the allusion being to the 
mantra SAUH). However, the Trika speculation goes even further, for even this flower in the 
sky, although it is indeed a thing materially non-existent, does exist really, inasmuch as, be- 
ing imagined, it exists in consciousness itself. The phrase as such is thus equivocal and points 
perhaps to the same coincidentia oppositorum that often affects extremes. Thus conceived, ex- 
istence is called mahdsattd, ‘great’ or ‘transcendental existence’; on these speculations, see 
IPK I 5, 3 (quoted n. 265); IPV 15, 14 (vol. I: 259-260): sd ca khapuspddikam api vydpnotiti 
mahat, ‘This [existence (sattd)] is “great” (mahatt) for it pervades everything including the 
sky-flower’; and MM 32: kah sadbhdvavisesah kusumdd bhavati gaganakusumasya/ yat sphu- 
randnuprdano lokah sphuranam ca sarvasdmdnyam//, ‘From the viewpoint of real existence, 
what is the difference between the sky-flower and the [real] flower, since the world exists 
only as manifestation [of the Lord-consciousness], and that this manifestation-consciousness 
is the same in all?’ (the PM quotes IPV I 5, 14). On mahdsatta, see also PM 66; Sanderson 
2005: 130, n. 100. 

916yad vastu vastuvyttena — The two occurrences of the word vastu are to be taken here as 
suggestive of the poetic figure paunaruktya: the second, in effect, qualifies the first. 

917 samarasya — the meaning here would then be: it is the same Sakti who animates the 
three emanations, and it is that undifferentiated energy alone that is capable of explaining 
the energies that each, in its apparent difference, embodies. 

918 Possible allusion here to the tatprakhyd(nydya) of the Mimamsa, an interpretive device 
that aids in the identification of names of rites in consequence of substances or divinities 
that have therein been mentioned — the idea being that neither of the latter need be men- 
tioned twice, and consequently any second mention of same (such as the word ‘agnihotra’ 
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flower in the sky. 

By this argument has been pointed out the potency of the [three] modes 
[namely, Will, Knowledge, Action] constitutive of the Trident that [hover] 
over and above the modes of existence [— that is, that are presumed by 
everything that can be said to “exist”]. 


Karika 45 


By restating ?!? that the universe merges with the abode of energy, the 
master makes evident that it is identical [with supreme consciousness] as 
a complete realization of the abode of Sambhu: 97° 


45. This entirety is emitted by the god of gods into himself, the 
Supreme Lord, the ultimate reality to which has been given the name 
Siva, who adopts the discipline of embracing the Trident of energies. 


Thus, this entirety — by which is ultimately meant the brahman pre- 
viously expounded, 72! on account of its form as pure Being — 
is emitted °2* by the god, that is, by the Lord who is none other than 


in the injunction ‘agnihotram juhoti’) has to be a name (to avoid the stain of pleonasm). See 
Edgerton Mimamsdnydyaprakdsa [MNP] 273: 146. 

919See ka. 41-43. 

920 sambhavapadasaméapattyd — similar statement found in the general avat. ad 41-46. 

921In PS 43. Lit., ‘this entirety (samastam api), whose highest reality [or whose ultimate 
meaning) (paramartha) is that brahman previously spoken of [...)’. 

922The verb visrjyate has also an esoteric meaning referring to the visarga [= H] at the end 
of the mantra SAUH. See TA IV 186~-189a: tathd hi sad idam brahmamilam maydndasamijii- 
tam/ icchdjndnakriyaroham vind naiva sad ucyate//, tac chakutritayarohad bhairaviye cidat- 
mani/ visrjyate hi tat tasmdad bahir vdtha visyjyate/ evam sadrupataivaisdm satam saktitrayat- 
matdm// visargam parabodhena samdksipyaiva vartate/, ‘Indeed, this Being (sat = S) [that is, 
at once, the real (sat) universe composed of the three andas described in PS 43, and the pure 
Being (sanmatra) that is its true essence], which, rooted in brahman [viz., in brahmdnda = 
prthvyanda], is (ultimately) termed maydnda [viz., the anda inclusive of prakyty* and prthvy’ 
(or brahma*) anda — as the four andas fit within one another, as emphasized by YR ad PS 
4 —], is not called ‘existent’ (sat) unless it rises to (aroha) [the level of the energies of] 
Will, Knowledge and Action [viz., to AU, or Saktyanda). For it is only by ascending (aroha) 
to that triad of energies (Saktitritd) that it [viz., that Being, or real world, in the form of 
the three andas] is emitted (visyjyate = visarga: H) into Bhairava’s Self, which is pure con- 
sciousness [where it goes on resounding); or that it is [again] emitted out from that (pure 
consciousness]. Thus, the reality (sadripatd) (sat, in the form of S) of those andas, [which 
are) real (‘only inasmuch as they appear in the form of the universe’, explains JR], takes 
place only [viz., does exist only, or is realized only] through supreme consciousness (para- 
bodha) {or with supreme consciousness (as supreme Agent)], when its [that of sat, or S] 
coalescence with (samdksipya) [AU as] the essence of the triad of energies and the visarga 
[= H] is accomplished (that is, according to JR, “(this reality] manifests itself by virtue 
of its identity with the supreme Cognizer thanks to the progressive ascent to the visarga”]' 
(cf. Padoux’s (1992: 418], Sanderson’s (1990: 57] and Gnoli’s [TA: 103] translations); 
TAV ad loc. explains: evam yathoktayuktyd, esém brahmdandddindm satém visvariipatayé pra- 
tibhdsamdndnam eva, sadripatd parabodhena saha Sakttraydtmatam visargam ca samdakspyaiva 
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Supreme Siva ... 

... Of gods — deities, from Brahma to Sadasiva, but also, the sense- 
faculties, which illuminate all things —? 

— into the ultimate reality to which has been given the name 
Siva, that Supreme Lord, who is a uniform and unqualified mass of bliss- 
ful consciousness, [or, in other words,] into the [adept’s] own essential 
nature, 

— by adopting the discipline of embracing ?”* the Trident of en- 
ergies (faktitrisula), that is by the progressive realization of the Energy 
named Para [or para for para, supreme energy] [symbolized by AU] ac- 
cording to the method already expounded; ?* [— in other words, the 
entirety that is in effect Siva] attains identity with him (namely, him- 
self], through complete absorption therein, due to the excellence of inner- 
directed awareness (vimarsana). 

And it makes no sense to attribute agency to any other [being or princi- 
ple) whatsoever, nor is there any other cognizer other than this Cognizer. 

And it is that Lord alone, ascending through the different levels (of 
subjectivity], who appears (sphurana) as the different [categories of] cog- 
nizers, from ordinary souls to Rudras. Hence, it is most appropriate to 
state (that this ‘entirety’ is emitted into himself] by the god of gods. 

Thus has been demonstrated the mode of existence of the [inward] 
emission [of the universe]. 9° 


vartate, visargopadrohakramena parapramdtraikdunyena prasphuratity arthah. Thus it appears 
that, somehow, the exposition of the PS together with its commentary helps in understanding 
that puzzling passage of TA. And it is shown that the visarga at the end of SAUH symbolizes 
both the inward, referred to in PS 45, and outward projection of the universe (in PS 46). As 
Padoux (1992: 419) explains this synthesis: ‘The span of creation, from the Earth to maya, 
is, in the mantra, taken in its essence as pure being (sat = S). It is then absorbed in the three 
energies of Siva (AU), thanks to which it is imbued with consciousness (more specifically 
with the self-revelatory and free awareness called vimarsa), to be afterwards (but eternally, 
out of time) emitted (= H) in consciousness [...] both internally and externally’. 

9231n accordance with its etymological meaning of ‘luminous’, deva can be taken by exten- 
sion to refer to the sense-faculties; see the notion of karanadevis, or karanadevatds, goddesses 
that are the organs of sense, in YR ad 47 and 80. 

924 narigama — cf. Abhijfidnasakuntald’s final stanza (bharatavdkya), where Siva as Nilalo- 
hita is given the epithet of parigatasakrih, thus glossed by Raghavabhatta: panto gata vydpta 
$aktih sdmarthyam asyety anena tattacchaktitvam vyajyate, ‘ “Saku”, “energy”, [means] “ca- 
pacity”, “gata”, “gone around”, (means) “suffused by” (vydptd), [parigatasakti means] “he 
whose energy has been encompassed all around”; by this expression he [the poet) suggests 
the possession of multiple energies’. 

925Namely, by means of SAUH. 

926 visargavytti, as symbolized by the final visarga of SAUH. 
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Thus, having shown so far, from the perspective of reabsorption, that the 
differentiated world, the world of finite being, attains unison with Siva, 
formed of undifferentiated consciousness, by ascending to the abode of 
energy [i.e., by attaining the saktopdya], 9?” which is based on difference- 
and-non-difference, 98 the master next says that it is Siva himself, solely 
formed of consciousness, who, surging forth (ulldsya) as Energy, appears 
(sphurati) as the universe, (the universe] of finite being. Nor, he says, is 
there any form of Energy or of finite being separate from Siva. 99 It is Siva 
himself who thus appears as the (universe, now seen as the] solidification 
of his own essence; 72° — in other words (iti), [the master now] explains 
[in the following karika] the process of emergence which consists in the 
bursting forth of the Great formula (maha@mantrasphara) [viz., SAUH): 


46. Conversely, through the orderly emergence of the five ener- 
gies, 73! that wondrous triad of spheres 9°? is created also externally, 
by acquiring an outward Self. 


It is the Supreme Siva, whose Self is the unison of the pentad of ener- 
gies, viz., Consciousness, Bliss, Will, Knowledge and Action, by whom is 
created **° the triad of spheres, made wonderful by a variety of worlds, 
etc., and he does this by disclosing in turn the [five] levels [of pure subjec- 
tivity], viz., Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, ISvara and suddhavidyd, whereby [each 
one of the pentad of energies, viz.,) Consciousness, Bliss, Will, Knowledge 
and Action, is severally displayed as predominant; 7*4 [— in other words] 
by acquiring an outward Self, that is, by showing himself as external 
manifestation [that is, as the universe]. 

By the term conversely (punar api), the master shows that the Supreme 
Siva himself, ever free, remains ever thus, projecting on the surface of 
himself (svabhitti) the play of the emerging and disappearing display of 
the universe, [a playful display,] which, although not different from his 


927Same formulation in the avat. ad 43. 

928Cf. the avat. ad 41. 

929Cf. SpK II 4a, quoted n. 452, and TA IV 275a: sarvam sivamayam. 

930 nijarasdsydnatd — see first mangaldcarana of YR’s commentary, and n. 224. 

931This orderly emergence of the Lord’s energies or powers takes place first ideally, as 
Suddhddhvan, of which the Saktyanda encompasses the last four constituents: Sakti, Sadagiva, 
Ivara and suddhavidyd. The same orderly emergence of the Lord's energies is responsible 
for the successive levels of Speech; see n. 443. 

932] ¢., the universe seen as a triad formed of the spheres of mdyd, prakyti, and prthivi, al- 
ready enumerated in reverse order in ka. 41, which deals with the process of the reabsorption 
of the universe in consciousness. 

933Thus is confirmed that ka. 46 deals with the sstikrama. 

934Cf. PS 14 and YR ad loc. 
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own Self, appears yet as different. 72° And there is nothing that is different 
from him. 


Karikas 47-50 


And so, in response to questions such as ‘who is he, whom we call “Siva”? 
— the Lord whose habitus is the play of the emerging and dissolving uni- 
verse — and ‘where does he reside?’ and ‘by what means of knowledge 
do we know him?’ the master explains, using terms expressive of the pro- 
noun ‘I’, 9°6 that Siva is the very self of everything that exists, that, being in 
evidence (sphuran) everywhere in virtue of being established first [as con- 
dition for everything else], 9°” he enjoins the creation and all that follows 
from it: 


47. In this way, setting in motion, thanks to the discipline of his 
play, ?°° the machine 7”? that is the Wheel of energies, the god [, now 
the yogin, says:] *“° ‘It is I, 941 whose form has been purified, who am 
situated in the role of the hero [setting in motion] the great Wheel 
of energies. 742 


935Cf. YR ad 34: ‘That which does not appear against the backdrop (bhitti) of the Supreme 
Lord does not appear externally either’. 

936 asmacchabdavdcaka — on the “ahamstuti” that represent karikas 47-50, see Intr., p. 25. 

937 adisiddhaté — see YR ad 1, n. 255. 

738That is, the play in which he engages by making appear and disappear the universe, as 
encoded in the mantra SAUH. 

939 See below: the image is that of the water-wheel (araghatta). 

40Certain indications suggest here a transition from a cosmological and doctrinal perspec- 
tive to one in which the practicing adept, or yogin, is central. Such are the term yoga, 
‘discipline’, the term deva, applied often to men of a certain stature, the compound Sud- 
dhanipah, suggesting a transformation, and the term ndayaka, with overtones of the dramatic 
‘protagonist’ — the principal character in the eternal play of Siva. 

941 Silburn translates differently: ‘Et ainsi le dieu (...] est le Je [(...]’. 

942Cf. TA I 109-112 (Dyczkowski 1989: 117). AG's Dehasthadevatdcakrastotra, which cel- 
ebrates the great Wheel of energies. Also MM 26. As emphasized by Ksemaraja and Ut- 
palavaisnava in their commentaries, the first and last verse of the SpK are celebrations of the 
Lord of the Wheel of energies, the cakresvara, defined in SpK III 19 as the bhoky, the ‘[uni- 
versal] enjoyer’, that is, the ‘ultimate (or transcendental) cognizer’ (paramapramary, SpN ad 
loc.). The commentary continues: paramapramdytdm satim eva pratyabhijnanakramendvalam- 
bate/ tatas ca prathamastitranimitasya Sakticakrasya svamaricinicayasyesvaro ‘dhipatir bhavet/ 
anenaiva ca dehena mahesvaratvam avapnoty eveti yavat/, ‘He [viz., the yogin] attains the 
status of ultimate cognizer, which [he is) already, by means of the method of recognition 
(pratyabhijndna). Hence, one becomes Lord of the Wheel of energies, referred to in the first 
verse, i.e., of the collective whole of one’s own “rays” (emanating from the Self]. In other 
words, one attains to universal mastery (mahesvaratva) with this very body’, whereas SpP 51 
explains: evam sati svdtantrydptes tatas cakresvarah Sakticakrasvami sarvajnatddiyutah, ‘Being 
thus [i.e., in this state of absorption), (the yogin] is the Lord of the Wheel (cakresvara), for 
he has attained freedom. He is the Master of the Wheel of energies (sakticakrasvamin), who 
is endowed with omniscience and other [divine attributes]’. Also $$ I 21: Suddhavidyodaydac 
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48. It is in Me that the universe appears, as in a spotless mirror 
jars and the like. From Me comes forth the All, as does the wonderful 
diversity of dreams from one asleep. 


49. It is I who have taken on the form of all things, thus resem- 
bling the body, whose nature it is to have hands, feet, and the like. 7 
It is I who appear in each and every thing, just as the nature of light 
appears in all existent things. “4 


50. Though devoid of corporeal sense-organs, it is J who am the 
one who sees, the one who hears, the one who smells. °* Though 
not an agent, it is J who compose the wonderfully varied Siddhantas, 
Agamas and Tarkas’. 9° 


Thus (iti) means here ‘in the manner just explained’; 

setting in motion means ‘causing to revolve’; 

the machine (yantra) means ‘the infinite collection of energies implied 
by the pentad of energies’ — Consciousness, etc.; 94” 

thanks to the discipline of his play means ‘by his playful intervals 48 
of creation, etc.’, arising out of and sinking back into [his formless state], 


cakreSatvasiddhih, ‘When perfect Knowledge (Suddhavidyd) appears, one obtains full mas- 
tery over the Wheel [of energies] (cakresatva)’, and SSV ad loc.: vaisvdtmyaprathavdfichaya 
yada Saktim samdhatte tadad aham eva sarvam iti Suddhavidyodayat vifvatmakasvasakticakrega- 
tvartipam mdahesvaryam asya siddhyati, ‘When he joins (himself) to Sakti with the desire of 
extending [himself] as the soul of all things, then, thanks to the dawning [in him] of that Per- 
fect knowledge (Suddhavidyd): “I am all”, his universal mastery (mahesvarya) is established, 
whereby he takes the form of Master of the Wheel of his own energies (svasakticakresatva), 
which are the essence of all things’. Thus the Lord of the Wheel of energies, Siva, and the 
jivanmukta are identical. 

*43That is,‘thus resembling the body, which is the same for all beings, consisting essentially 
of hands, feet, and the like, and yet assumes different forms’. According to YR (see the 
commentary ad 5 and ad 49), bodies are infinitely diverse, though consisting essentially of 
hands and feet, etc. 

4Cf. APS 46-47 (see Mahadevan 1975: 20). Here, PS 49 carries the argument to its 
conclusion: all entities, that is to say, all cognitions, are to be traced back to the Cognizer, 
who is the ‘I’. Therefore, ultimately, there is no reality other than the supreme ‘I’, whose very 
nature is to manifest itself, to ‘shine forth’, taking advantage of entities/cognitions, which 
have no other role than to facilitate that ‘shining forth’, hence they too are ‘bhdsvanipa’. 

%45Cf. BAU IV 3, 23-30, BAU IV 4, 22: sa vd esa mahdn aja dtmd yo ‘yam vijfidnamayah 
pranesu, ‘Verily, he is the great unborn Self who is this (person) consisting of knowledge 
among the senses’. 

%46pS 50a rewrites and condenses APS 62, itself inspired by SvU III 19, which quote YR ad 
PS 50 and Rad APS 62. PS 50b borrows from APS 65a the single word: siddhdntagamatarkah, 
and finesses the scholastic debate that is featured in APS 62 by making Siva, the god who is 
none other than one’s own Self, the supreme ‘I’, proclaim his absolute sovereignty. For an 
interpretation of PS 50, see Intr., pp. 6 and 9. Cf. BhG XV 15: veddntakyd vedavid eva caham, 
‘And I am the author of the Upanisads and the Vedas’ knower’, and AG ad loc. 

947Qn the pentad of energies, emblematic of innumerable other energies, see PS 10-11 and 
YR ad loc. 

48 helakrama. 
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in the manner of a device consisting of jars forming a water-wheel (that 
descend into and emerge from a well]. 

I, myself (aham eva), here signifies the ‘god’ who is the ‘I’ of all liv- 
ing beings; 4? such awareness of one’s own Self, the essence of which is 
the marvel of supreme ipseity, the sound that is never sounded (andhato 
nddatma), is the god who is nothing but the incontrovertable Self of every 
being, and who thus appears (sphurati) as engaged in play. 9° 

It is thus established that Siva is he who is founded in his own 
nature. 7°! 

Similarly, he ‘whose form has been purified’ 9°? means ‘he, the con- 
text [of whose thoughts] has transcended the realm of mental construc- 
tions’. 

Furthermore, he is situated, namely, he remains ever in the role of 
the hero? (setting in motion] the great Wheel of energies — in the 
role that conveys to the presiding deities of the sense-organs (karanade- 
vata) the freedom [to indulge ad libitum] in worldly pursuits, such as tak- 
ing or rejecting objects. For, unless the capacities of the sense-organs 
[i.e., one’s own faculties] repose in consciousness, their existence as hav- 
ing such and such a nature is not evident [i.e., they do not really exist, 
being without function]. 

Therefore, in order to acquire even their own nature, they continuously 
rely on him alone who is possessed of energy[ies] [as their substratum]. ?°4 

This being the case, because the Lord presides over the hearts of all 
cognizers, the notion that he presides over a limited range of existence 
(niyatabhuvana) [i.e., over a finite expanse of being only) is ruled out. 


49Implicit here is a demonstration of God’s reality: for if God is none other than my own 
Self, to deny his existence is to deny my own Self — which to the Saivas appears impossible 
and self-contradictory. Theme taken up again, now explicitly, in YR ad 50. 

950YR’s commentary on this passage can be understood in several ways, depending on how 
one construes the various iti which are there found in rather confusing imbrication. The 
translation reflects what we have taken to be the most direct and, indeed, logical, reading 
— which seeks to link the two key terms of verse 47, aham ‘I’ and deva ‘god’, in such a way 
as to establish their identity. And this is done through the “middle term”, ‘consciousness’, 
which is the essence of both. YR begins by citing the aham of the verse — aham iti — then 
notes that this reference to the first person singular implies reference to god himself, deva, 
as the ‘I’ of all conscious beings — devah sarvaprdninam aham iti. But such an ‘I’ is of course 
nothing but reflective awareness, freed of all personal attributes — pardmarsa — which YR 
goes on to describe in such a way to make evident the equation of ‘consciousness’ and ‘I’ — 
andhato ... pardmarsah, sa eva ... sarvasyaiva svdunaiva — at which level we encounter again 
deva ‘god’, as that very auto-referential all-encompassing consciousness, which by definition 
has no “purpose” other than that of manifesting itself — devah kridanasilah sphurat in. 

%1 syasvanipanistha — the yogin is referred to here. 

%2For alienation from one’s own nature, in the form of the dnavamala, is the supreme 
impurity (see PS 24). 

3ndyaka — a term borrowed from dramaturgy: derived from the root nf ‘to lead’, the 
nayaka of the drama is its ‘hero’ who ‘guides’ the plot. 

954Cf. the Sarvamangaldsdastra, quoted by YR ad PS 4 and Appendix 4, p. 322. 
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And so the All — whatever is thought to compose a whole — appears 
only in Me, after the manner of the reflection in the mirror, that is, it 
appears, its significance fully realized only in the experience of the ‘I’?°° 
as previously explained; in other words, the All appears (sphurati) as the 
[absolute] ipseity that is its very essence. 

And from Me, from that form that is complete, namely, my own Self, 
designated as ‘I’, the all-inclusive (sakala) universe comes forth, leaving 
no remainder, that is, it appears before the cognizer, as something re- 
moved from him. 9°® 

If one asks: — ‘How [is this possible]?’ the master replies: ‘as does 
the wonderful diversity of dreams from one asleep’. 

Just as the diversely wonderful variety of objects appearing in dream 
— cities, enclosures, temples, etc. — expands from the sleeping cognizer 
in the dream-state, even though there is no external object — such objects 
being grounded in nothing but his own consciousness, as no other cause 
such as nescience, etc., can be said to exist 9°’? — so, likewise, does the 
universe come forth from that form designated as ‘I’, a uniform and un- 
qualified mass of blissful consciousness, for no other cause specified in the 
[other] schools of thought can be suitably alleged. 


It is I who have taken on the form of all things. 

By ‘I’ (aham iti) he means [the ‘I’ that affirms itself in saying:] ‘I am’ 
(asmi), ?°8 which is the complete self-reflection of consciousness in itself 
(caitanyaparadmarsa); (this is the ‘?] who have taken on the form of all 
[things], because it has acceded to the status of cognizer in various bodies, 
etc. — in other words, all forms are mine, because [this same reflective 
consciousness] is evident, internally undifferentiated, even in cowherds, 
children, women, etc. 

Is there a parallel (for this unprecedented plasticity]? [Yes, he an- 
swers:] ‘(thus] resembling the body, whose nature it is to have hands, 
feet, and the like’. 

Just as, generally, the body, which is the same for all beings, consisting 
essentially of hands, feet, and the like, assumes different forms, in accor- 
dance with the particularity of each cognizer, °°? just in the same way, the 


955 asmadarthavisrantam — lit., ‘having come to repose in the meaning of (the word/expe- 


rience} “I” ’. 

956As something removed [from him]’ (apahrtatayd) — intended to explain mattah: the 
“whole” is now divided into subject and object, percipient subject and objectified universe, 
which latter “appears” before me, as something “else”. 

957Cf. PS 12-13 and YR ad 35. 

%8qaham and asmi are often treated as synonyms, such that one is often glossed by the other 
— as here. By this stratagem, the author elegantly reconciles the two aspects of cognition 
here concerned: aham, internal (contemplative, nominal) awareness; asmi external (active, 
verbal) awareness. 

959Cf. YR ad 5. 
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single entity, which we have characterized as consciousness, assumes all 
forms, for taking up residence everywhere. 

Similarly, it is I who appear (aham eva sphurdmi) in each and ev- 
ery thing, that is, in this [phenomenal universe] that takes the form of 
knower, knowledge and the known, for [it is ! who] appear (praka@sandat) as 
the principle of experience that is at the heart of every [existent thing/per- 
cipient subject] as its own Self. 

How does this take place? The master replies: ‘just as the nature of 
light [appears] in [all] existent things’. 

that is, just as, in diverse things, the nature of light (bhdsvaripa), 
that is to say, something that has the inexhaustible capacity of illuminat- 
ing (dyotanasila), blazes intensely, in the same way, in this soulless (jada) 
world, a single entity having the form of consciousness blazes intensely as 
a bg 


Moreover, [the master says:] ‘the one who sees, etc.’. 

‘Though devoid of corporeal sense-organs”™® [it is I who am the 
one who sees, etc.]’ means that (the yogin finds his] purposes accom- 
plished, °°! inasmuch as he reposes everywhere in perfect ipseity (purnd- 
hantavisrdnti), while saying to himself: ‘It is J who see, hear, smell, taste, 
touch, for my body is consciousness (cinmirtatva) itself’. 9° 

Indeed, the host of corporeal sense-organs thinks: ‘I see, etc.’ ©? — but 
such cannot be the case in, for example, the state of deep sleep, for there 
is no one there who sees, etc. 

Therefore, it is the supreme Person 7% himself who is the enjoyer of our 
enjoyments of objects, who remains ever in the heart of all beings, who is 
a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, and who gives rise (samulldsaka) 
to the host of corporeal sense-organs, though he be devoid of them; it is 
he who is signified by the word ‘I’. 

So says the Sruti: 


Without foot or hand, (yet) swift and grasping, he sees without 
eye, he hears without ear. He knows whatever is to be known; 
of him there is none who knows. They call him the Primeval, 
the Supreme Person. ?©° 


96°YR here is not claiming that the jivanmukta is devoid of sense-organs, but that his per- 
ceptions no longer function on the corporeal level, subjecting him to the body. And this, of 
course, is a sign of jivanmuka. 

961Same notion of krtakytyatd in PS 81 (adaptation of APS 79); PS 40 presents a similar 
notion: kytarthatd. Cf. BSBh 1 1, 4; thus is kptakptyatd another sign of jtvanmuka. 

%2cinmurtatvad aham eva pasyami Spnomi jighrdmi rasayami sprsami. 

%3The position alluded to here, perhaps ironically, may be that of the Buddhists, for whom 
the skandhas are functionally independent. 

964 narah purusah — cf. PS 36. 

965§yU Il 19. Same quotation in R ad APS 62. 
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Thus, though not an agent, [it is I who compose] Siddhantas, Aga- 
mas, etc. 

That is, though not myself their creator, I cause the multitudinous won- 
ders that are the Siddhantas, etc., [to come into being], having entered into 
the intentions of gods, sages and men, being [already] in essence their in- 
ner intuition (antahpratibha) and desirous of expounding [these doctrines] 
either in abridgement or in more elaborate form. 

Nor is it possible that corporeal sense-organs be the instrument of that 
process, being in themselves insentient and little better than clods of earth. 

Thus, through all such intermediaries, 7° it is 1 who am the creator of 
all valid means of knowledge. 

For this reason, it might also be said that, in [support of] the existence 
of the Great Lord that is one’s own Self and is of the nature of supreme 
ipseity, no [otherwise suitable] valid means of knowledge can ever be 
adduced, nor is such ever employed. Thus is Siva everywhere established 
— the very Self of all beings — in terms of their faculty of experiencing, 
as demonstrated in the ‘I’ that can never be denied. It is this diva who is 
established first as prior condition in [regards to the operation of] every 
valid means of knowledge [that is, the means of knowing cannot function 
unless Siva be admitted as their basis]. 


Karika 51 


Thus, through the process expounded above, the yogin becomes one with 
the nature of the transcendental brahman, reflecting (pratyavamrsan) with 
determination 7°” on his own Self: ‘This might is all mine’: 98 


51. Thus, once the postulation of duality has ceased, [the adept, ] 
after overcoming the bewildering power of illusion, ©? should merge 
in brahman as milk merges in milk, and water in water. ?”° 


In this way, by the device of sustained concentration [on the truth that] 
the ‘I’ [of the meditator] is one with all things (sarvahambhava), 


96 yyavadhdna. 

967 dardhyena. 

9681PK IV 12: sarvo mamayam vibhavah: 2nd occurrence of the quote (see YR ad 33). 

%9 mohanim mdydam. The association of mdyd with the adjective mohani, ‘bewildering’, ilus- 
trates the difficulty inherent in translating mayd as ‘Illusion’. For, if maya were nothing but 
an illusion, it would ipso facto be ‘bewildering’. In an Indian perspective, such ‘bewildering’ 
is not fully illusory — for mayd represents all the ‘reality’ of the actual world, thus agree- 
ing with its derivation from the root ma, ‘to fashion’. The translation of mdyd as ‘Illusion’ 
amounts to missing the active, productive aspect of the notion, which is precisely its force 
or power. It is this force, or power, on which all our notions of the Real are grounded, that 
is bewildering. 

970Ps 51 borrows from APS 58 and 59 (PS 51a = APS 59a; PS 51b = APS 58a). 
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once the postulation of duality has ceased, that is, once the display 
of difference has vanished, 

after overcoming the bewildering power of illusion, that is, after 
jettisoning the nescience implicit in the conceit of affirming the Self in 
place of the non-Self, that is the cause of the display of difference 9”?! — 
having thus dismissed all constriction by virtue of the formula: ‘I, myself, 
am the Self of the universe’, ?”2 

he who has knowledge (jridnin) 9’ should [now] merge in brahman, 
that is, should, after dissolving all limitation, attain identity 9”4 with brah- 
man, which is a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, is complete and is 
suited to expanding, ?”> and which is his own nature. 

And to him who asks: — ‘What [might illustrate this mergence]?’ the 
master responds, saying: ‘in water, etc.’. 

Just as water — the water drawn up [from wells] by means of different 
jars, etc. — or just as milk — differentiated as coming from thousands of 
cows, whether emaciated or corpulent — just as this water or this milk is 
nevertheless taken as one undifferentiated thing when it enters [as water] 
into {other] water or [as milk] into [other] milk, due to the disappear- 
ance of that limitation which is the [consequence of] differences among 
jars or among [cows] emaciated [or corpulent] — such that no difference 
is there evident, 

so, likewise, by setting at naught the notions [of brahman] as variously 
body, vital breath, subtle body or the Void, brahman verily is realized. 97° 

As Bhattadivakaravatsa says in the Kaksyastotra: ?’’ 


Once the island consisting of the idea of the body has been 
washed away, once singleness of thought has been attained ?78 
in the pure river of consciousness, and when, on the other 
hand, you have retained the host of senses in your inner be- 
ing, ?”? {only then, O Lord,] do you appear, one, eternal, the 
essence of everything. 


971Cf, YR ad 39. 

%72aham eva visvatmd. 

973 First occurrence of the term. 

974 tadatmya — see n. 629. 

975 brmhandtmaka — etymological play on brahman, as ‘that which expands (root brh or 
brmh, ‘grow, envelop, expand’); see YR ad 43 and 104, and n. 892, 1434. 

976See kA. 31, where the same issue is discussed. 

77IPVV (vol. III: 388), SpV 19 (p. 40) and SpP 25 [= ad I 25) (p. 31) quote the same 
verse from the Kaksydstotra; on Bhattadivakaravatsa, see n. 800. 

978 praptaikadhye — we take this to be a case of double sandhi: prdpta aikadhye. 

979 it., ‘when you have not caused the host of senses to detach (avyavytya) from you in- 
wardly’. 
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Thus, for the yogin who has ascended to the state of brahman (brahmasat- 
ta), even the overwhelming presence of dichotomies has its source in brah- 
man, 78° and does not suffice to interrupt [the continuity of] his own 
nature. The master says: 


52. Thus, once the host of principles has been reintegrated into 
Siva through meditative realization, what sorrow Is there, what delu- 
sion for him who views everything as brahman? 7?! 


Thus, in the way previously demonstrated, when — for the yogin 
whose bonds, the sheaths, have fallen off — the host of principles, name- 
ly, the group of sense-organs [as instruments of subjectivity] and their 
domains, the elements (bhita), has been reintegrated into Siva, 

through meditative realization (bhavand) — that is, through the firm 
understanding that this universe is [identical with) his own unfragmented 
(ekd) consciousness — [when, in other words, the yogin] has attained the 
state of ultimate nonduality, 7°? 

then, for him who thus sees everything — that is, the group of prin- 
ciples — as brahman, the overwhelming dichotomies indicated by [the 
persistence of] sorrow and delusion are indeed as nothing, and hence, do 
not occasion any distress, for they all have their source in brahman, and 
have assumed the form of the yogin’s own nature [viz., of his conscious- 
ness}. 


Karika 53 


But, says an objector, inasmuch as the body of him who knows necessarily 
persists, even if he has acceded to ultimate nondual [consciousness], why 


980 brahmamaya — lit., ‘is made of brahman’, ‘is nothing but brahman’. 

981ps 52 borrows again (see n. 970) from APS 59, with alterations required by Saiva 
doctrine, namely, tattvasamuhe for dvaitasamuhe, sivamayatvam for brahmabhityam: ittham 
dvaitasamuhe bhavanaydé brahmabhuyam upaydte/ ko mohah kah sokah sarvam brahmavaloka- 
yatah// ‘If, in that way, the sum-total of plurality has receded into the state of Brahman 
thanks to the force of realization (bhavand), what delusion, what grief [can there be] for one 
who sees brahman as the All’ (tr. Danielson, modified). Cf. ISopanisad 6-7: yas tu sarvani bhi- 
tdny dtmany evdnupasyati//sarvabhitesu cdtmdnam tato na vijugupsate// yasmin sarvani bhi- 
tdny aunaivabhid vijdnatah// tatra ko mohah kah Soka ekatvam anupasyatah//, ‘And he who 
sees all beings in his own self and his own self in all beings, he does not feel any revulsion by 
reason of such a view. When, to one who knows, all beings have, verily, become one with 
his own self, then what delusion and what sorrow can be to him who has seen oneness?’ also 
KaU I 2, 22: asariram sariresy anavasthesv avavasthitam// mahdntam vibhum Gtmaénam matvd 
dhiro na Socati, ‘Knowing the self who is the bodiless among bodies, the stable among the 
unstable, the great, the all-pervading, the wise man does not grieve’. 

982 paramddvaya — same term in YR ad 1 and PS 53. On bhdvand, see YR ad 68 and Appendix 
20, p. 345. 
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would not, in that case, the accumulation of the fruits of his actions, be 
they auspicious or inauspicious, which are occasioned by that body, make 
itself evident? The master refutes this objection: 


53. The auspicious and inauspicious fruits of actions arise only 
from association with faulty knowledge. Not easy to overcome in- 
deed are faults arising from association, just as company kept with 
a thief [is dangerous] for one who is not a thief. 9°° 


The accumulation of the many fruits of meritorious and non-meritori- 
ous actions — performing the horse sacrifice or killing a brahmin, etc. 9°4 
— arises only from association with faulty knowledge (mithydjndna). 

‘I am possessed of a body’, ‘let this horse sacrifice, etc., be for me 
a means [of obtaining a desired result]’?°° — such is perverse know- 
ledge, °° consisting in the conceit that locates the Self in the non-Self. 9°” 

From embracing 9°8 such faulty knowledge only [comes], for the fet- 
tered soul, the accumulation of the auspicious and inauspicious fruits of 
actions. Being constantly pervaded by such accumulation [— in the form 
of the latent dispositions 9°9 — the fettered soul] becomes a receptacle for 
the sufferings of this world of transmigration. 

But, says an objector, how is it, for all that, that such bondage (pasutva) 
continues to afflict the cognizer, though his nature be [identical with] 
brahman? In response, the master alludes?” to a parallel case, saying: 
‘Not easy, etc.’. 79! 


983 Verse partially similar to APS 52, notably to 52b, which offers the same analogy of 
the thief. The reasoning and the image seem to be Samkhya in origin — see SK 20, and 
GBh ad loc.: yathdcauras cauraih saha grhitas caura iti, ‘As one who is not a thief, caught in 
the company of thieves, is taken to be a thief [...]’. We differ from L. Silburn who, taking 
samgama and sanga in their first meaning of ‘attachment’, translates: ‘[...] facheux est le 
vice de l’attachement comme I’union d’un voleur a un homme qui ne serait pourtant pas un 
voleur’ (— ‘{...] regrettable is the vice of attachment as is the company of a thief’). 

984Cf, PS 70, and the very similar APS 77. 

985The favourable results would be svarga or cakravartitva, universal sovereignty. 

986 yaiparityena jndnam — lit., ‘knowledge by inversion’, ‘knowledge that is not knowledge’. 
On these notions, see YS I 8: viparyayo mithydjfidnam atadripapratistham; AS XIII 2 and the 
three commentators ad loc. — namely, Anandajiana, Bodhanidhi, Ramatirtha — who take 
avidyd as the cause of mithydjridna; Upadesasahasri 1 10, 8 and III 3, 116 (see Mayeda 1979: 
45, 78, 95, 125, n. 9). 

987Qur text differs here from the KSTS edition. For a discussion of the variants and the 
textual problem, see ‘On the Sanskrit Text’. 

%8Thus is glossed samgama of the karika. SK 20 has samyoga. 

%89The term adhivasita, ‘pervaded’, suggests the notion of vdsand; see n. 831. 

7 upaksipati. 

991 The karika, it seems, addresses to the question of “human condition”. Is man, by nature, 
bound to the karmic condition, or is the karmic condition, in some sense, occasional or 
accidental? AG responds here that the question is one of association rather than of nature 
and that liberation is therefore possible; cf. ka. 67-68, and YR ad 67, who emphasizes the 
fact that the law of karman depends, in ultimate terms, on vikalpas; cf. Upadesasahasri 1 2, 
45-48. 
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[Bondage comes to afflict the cognizer, though his nature be identi- 
cal with brahman,) because the faults arising from association are in 
all cases difficult to endure — that is, just as contact with a wicked per- 
son serves to convey a fault that pertains to that person alone even to 
him who is most righteous, likewise, association with delusion born of ne- 
science brings the cognizer, though pure, into contact with auspicious and 
inauspicious actions, so that he assumes the state of a bound soul. 


Karika 54 


Birth, death, and similar [insupportable experiences] do not belong to the 
yogin who has assumed the form of brahman (brahmaripa); rather, they 
belong only to cognizers under the dominion of mdyd. Thus the master 
says: 


54. Those fools who here cultivate the nescience that results from 
devoting themselves to worldly transactions go to birth and death, 
bound by the restraints of merits and demerits. 


Those cognizers who, defiled by the desire for fruits, and thinking the 
body to be the Self, serve the nescience that consists of attributing merit 
and demerit to worldly transactions, by adopting means intended for the 
acquisition of fruits such as heaven, hell, etc., in this world — furthermore, 
[a nescience that is identical with] maya that consists in the display of 
difference — 

... are fools, that is to say, are ignorant, bound by the chains of merit 
and demerit; they are born and die again and again in order to experience 
the fruit of those [actions], and thus become receptacles for the unceasing 
sufferings of existence. 

On the other hand, it is not the case that the yogin, whose veil of delu- 
sion (mohdvarana) ??* has been destroyed, who has cast off the bondage 
of merit and demerit, and who is now of the nature of brahman (brahma- 
svabhava), is born or dies. 


Karika 55 


Thus, actions, even those effected during the period of nescience, are de- 
stroyed by the emergence of knowledge only, and not otherwise. The 
master says: 


55. For even those actions, whose nature is merit or demerit that 
have been stored up during the period of ignorance, vanish thanks 


992Same term in YR ad 56; see also ka. 15. 
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to the radiance of knowledge, just as is consumed [in a moment] 
goose-down which has accumulated for a long time. 77° 


During the period of ignorance, that is, during the contingent state 74 
in which the conceit of self posits an adventitious cognizer (krtrimapra- 
matr), 

action, which has been stored up, that is, made one’s own, in the 
form of [its resulting] merit or demerit, because of our striving after fruits 
corresponding to it, 

thanks to the radiance of knowledge, that is, thanks to the radiance 
of a discriminating knowledge (visistajfdna), 

vanishes. 

[In other words] the realization (vijidna) that ‘I am indeed the supreme 
brahman’ °° is capable of consuming [as would a fire] the adventitious 
[condition of] cognizer; and thanks to the power of its effulgence (prabha), 
the [actions accumulated) come to nothing, through repeated reflection 
[on one’s identity with brahman]. 

This process may be compared to what? The master replies: ‘It is like 
goose-down which has accumulated for a long time’. 

Just as [avian] ‘cotton’ — that is to say, goose-down — which has 
accumulated for a long time is turned into ashes in a moment, when ignited 
by fire, 

just so disintegrates the entire accumulation of the fruits of action in 
the lapse of an instant, when ignited by the fire of discriminating know- 
ledge (vijndnavahni). 

As has been stated in the revered Gita: 


As firewood a kindled fire/ Reduces to ashes, Arjuna,/ The fire 
of knowledge all actions/ Reduces to ashes even so. 7° 


Karika 56 


Not only are the [consequences of] actions previously accomplished dis- 
solved by the grace of knowledge; neither does present action eventuate in 
enjoyment of results, thanks to the [yogin’s] vision fueled by knowledge 
[and thus burning up ignorance]. Hence the master says: 


3That is, when touched by fire. YR glosses tila as hamsaroma, ‘down of the goose’, of 
which hamsatila, lit., ‘goose-cotton’, is asynonym. Barnett translates ‘down’, Silburn ‘cotton’ 
and Pandit ‘heaps of cotton’. Cf. Matangapadramesvardgama (vidydpada II 6-7), quoted in TAV 
1 46: tatah sa bhagavan isah ... pradaddha muneh sarvam ajfidnam qnardsivat. 

94 avasara. 

> aham eva param brahma. 

9 BhG IV 37. 
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56. Once knowledge has been attained, action, ?”’ though per- 
formed, tends to no fruit. Therefore, how could [the yogin’s) birth 
be effected? Once the connection with the bondage of birth is sev- 
ered, the sun of Siva shines with its rays unhindered. 9% 


Once reflection on the Great Lord that is oneself has grown [viz., into a 
fixed practice], action, whether auspicious or inauspicious, though per- 
formed, is not so bold as to offer up its corresponding fruit, for the conceit 
of self (that leads to the notion] of an adventitious cognizer is now absent. 

This being the case, because the fruits of action are lacking, in what 
way can [re]birth be said to exist — dependent as it is on the enjoyment 
of [the fruits of] action? Of the yogin there would be no rebirth. Such is 
the purport of the verse. 

Now, one may ask: — ‘If he be not born again after the perishing of 
this body, 9%? then, of what sort is he? [viz., how is he to be described?]’ 

The master answers: ‘Once [the connection with the bondage of] 
birth is severed, etc.’. 

That is, [the yogin) is such that his connection (yoga), his relation, to 
bondage in the shape of birth has departed. 

He whose veil of delusion !®° has been destroyed now shines as the 
sun in the guise of Siva, that is, comes into evidence (sphurati) with 
{his} rays unhindered, with the host of rays of his consciousness (cin- 
marici); and there is for him no such thing as the liberation postulated by 
other schools of thought, if that means going somewhere else [viz., such 
as svarga, heaven, as say the Mimamsakas)]. !°°! For him, there ensues 
only that state wherein his own energies are fully deployed (svasaktivikas- 
varata), }°°? for the constriction imposed by the sheaths of may4, etc., has 
vanished. !3 


77 The nominative karma, of ka. 55, is the common grammatical subject of 5S and 56, as 
made clear by YR. 

998 Lit., ‘with its very own rays’. 

999 nindapdtdt — lit., ‘after the perishing of this lump [of flesh)’. 

1000Same term in YR ad 54. Cf. SpK 1 25: [...] prabudhah sydd andvytah, ‘The Enlightened 
one is unveiled’. 

1001 kutracit praéptih — Here, YR anticipates PS 60: moksasya naiva kimcid dhdmdsti na capi 
gamanam anyatra/. Mimamsakas, Vaisnavas and others are of the opinion that, from this 
world, the soul moves on to another abode — whether it be called svarga, ‘heaven’ — or 
simply the Lord’s presence. The path is that of samnydsa, ‘renunciation’, or parivrdjya, ‘going 
about’, as a mendicant. On the idea of moksa in both Mimamsaka schools, see Hiriyanna 
1993: 332ff. 

1002Same term in YR ad 60: svatmasaktivikasvaratd; also YR ad 61: vikasvarasakth. 

1003By contrast, in the nondual Sivaism of Kashmir, moksa is defined — as it is here — as 
the ‘state wherein one’s own energies are fully deployed’ (svasaktivikasvarata), which results 
from the vanishing of the constriction imposed by the hexad of karicukas; the metaphor is 
completed by its association with the “floral” image implied in the pair samnkoca/vikdsa: just 
as bondage is the “closing up” of the innate Saktis, liberation is their “blossoming”. Again, YR 
anticipates PS 60, where he glosses svasaktyabhivyaktd of the karika with svadtmasaktivikas- 
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Karika 57 
The master now describes [more fully] this process: 14 


57. As the seed, freed from the husk, the bran and the beard, 
no longer generates the sprout, so likewise, the Self, freed from the 
impurities of deeming itself finite, of considering the world as objec- 
tive, of supposing itself the agent of actions, no longer generates the 
sprout of existence. 


Just as, separated from the beard, the husk and the bran, !©° the 
rice-seed, though still embraced by soil, water and the sun’s heat, !°° no 
longer functions as a cause in respect of that effect indicated by the genesis 
of the sprout, !©7” because of the absence of the ensemble of [factors such 
as] the beard, etc., which are [essential to] the very nature of the seed, 

so likewise, freed, that is, separated, from the impurity of deeming 
itself finite (Gnava), metaphorically represented by the bran, from the 
impurity of considering the world as objective (mdyd), represented by 
the husk, and from the impurity of supposing itself the agent of actions 
(karman), represented by the beard, the Self, that is, consciousness, be- 
cause of the absence of the ensemble of factors constituting the triad of 
impurities, no longer enjoins the sprout of existence, that is, [no longer 
supports] germination of phenomenal existence. 

None but the Great Lord himself there persists, contemplating (pard- 
mrsan) within himself the marvel of the host of objects that [constantly] 


varatd. Cf. YR ad 24: ‘Thus the Self, although fully open (vikasvara) becomes contracted [i.e., 
is reduced to finitude) (samkucitikyta)’, and YR ad 60 and 61, in the course of his exposition 
of moksa. That same notion of liberation is conveyed by prathd (prathana); cf. TA I 156: 
mokso hi ndma naivdanyah svaripaprathanam hi sah, ‘Liberation is indeed none else than the 
display of one’s own essence’, and TA I 161-162: [...] dtmaprathd moksas [...], ‘Liberation 
is the display of the Self’. See also TAV I 24, p. 57: saiva ca prakdsGnandaghanasydumanas 
tattvikam svartipam tatprathanam eva moksam, ‘That [perfect knowledge (pimd khydtih)] is 
the true essence of the Self, which is a mass of Light and bliss. The display of that [true 
essence] is liberation’. From among Siva’s innumerable energies, five principal ones stand 
out. They, which were limited when Siva chose to become a pasu, now blossom. 

1004 ukti. 

1005Thus is moksa defined as separation from the sheaths that are the three impurities. 
1006Cf, the second conclusive stanza of IPV: [...] bhaumdn rasdfi jalamayamé ca na sasyapustau 
muktvdrkam ekam iha yojayitum ksamo ‘nyah//, ‘No other than the sun is capable of uniting the 
juices (rasa) of earth and water for the development of grains’ (tr. Pandey); and Bhdskari ad 
loc.: bhaumdn bhuimigatdn rasan jalamaydms ca grismdd eva ksindn svamaricicakrantar nivesya 
varsinyddimaricibhih sasyapustyau yojayitun arkam vind ko ‘nyah ksamah/, ‘What else than the 
sun, once it is installed within the circle of its own rays, is capable of uniting, by means of 
its rays, again accompanied by rain, the juices of earth (bhaumdn = bhdmigatdn) and water, 
exhausted by summer heat, so that seeds develop?’ 

1007The grain that is separated from its envelope loses its power of generation. Another 
possibility is to heat it, as exemplified in karika 58 and 62. 
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appear and disappear, multifarious and ubiquitous. 198 


Karika 58 


Thus, for him who has knowledge, whose seeds [of action] within those 
sheaths have been burnt up by the fire of knowledge (jadndgni), there is no 
occasion at all for apprehension, nor is anything to be attained or avoided. 
Thus, the master says: 


58. He who knows the Self fears nothing, for everything has his 
own form. And he is never aggrieved for, as regards the ultimate 
reality, the quality of the perishable does not exist. 


He who knows the Self (dtmajria), that is, who knows the freedom of 
the Great Lord as his own, fears nothing, that is, he has no fear of anyone 
— king, enemy or any other living creature. 

Why is this so? The master says: ‘for everything has his own form’. 

Since everything (sarva), that is to say, this world (visva), the ag- 
gregate of objects, !°°? assumes, for him who knows the non-difference 
of the Great Lord and his own Self, the form, the shape, of his own 
Self, a body solely formed of great Light, in consequence of the fact that 
Light/consciousness is everywhere, !°!° 

... [Since this is so] it is Light alone that is evident (prakdsate), both as 
the [cognizing] Self [viz., the subject] and as the other [viz., the knowable, 
the object], because of its independence. !°!! 

Therefore, whatever occasion for fear there may appear in this world, 
how can that occasion generate fear for him who is so, for it is, as it were, 
a part of himself? — Even more so, since only an entity different from 
oneself can become a cause of fear. 

What Yama [the presiding deity of death] !°!? or other deity, indeed, 
is there who, different from it, could set a limit to that Self, which is in all 
respects complete? Of whom would he who has knowledge be afraid? — 
he who has rejected the conceit that locates the Self in the body? 

Therefore, once he comprehends his own form in all things, [the jna- 
nin,) though abiding in this world of transmigration, remains one and un- 
fragmented, and acts without apprehension, inasmuch as he has shaken 
off the dichotomy between himself and the [supposed] other. 


1008 Same notion (visvavartin) in YR ad 30 and 31. 

1009Cf, the famous verse of TA I 332, which addresses the padarthajata. 

1010That is to say, ‘... for (the definition of reality as) Light is applicable everywhere [to 
whatever is real)’. Cf. YR ad 5 and 8: sarvatrasamvidanugamat. 

1011 That is, because it can know no obstacle, is entirely self-referent. Let the reflections 
come and go in this mirror which I am — I, that unity, remain ever there. These are the very 
terms of APS 13 (see n. 265), quoted in IPV ad 1 1, 5 and 15, 3, as well as in SpNI 5. 
1012YR now takes up the question of the greatest fear, that of death. 
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As had been said by my teacher’s teacher’s teacher: 


For him who is eternally joyful in this world (understood as] 
completely filled with himself alone, what is there to fear? — 
He who sees, O Lord, this entire realm of objects as your body, 
lacking any alternative? !°!3 


And also the author of the present work: 


One man says: ‘I am alone’ in this world of transmigration; he 
is distraught with the [bitter] taste of violent fears. There is 
another who says: ‘I am alone; who is other than I? Thus, my 
fear is gone, I am secure!’ !0!4 


Furthermore, he is never aggrieved, etc., that is, he who knows the 
Self is not aggrieved by such thoughts as, for instance: ‘my wealth is lost’, 
or ‘my wife ..., etc.’, ‘I am devoid [of food, strength, etc.]’, ‘I am afflicted 
with disease’, or ‘I am dying’ ... 

... and this is because, in the manner previously explained, the quality 
of the perishable does not exist, that is to say, the quality of the destruc- 
tible is not to be found, as regards the ultimate reality — that primordial 
(tdttvika) entity whose form is consciousness, that is ever turned within 
and is [in the last analysis) nothing but the cognizer. 

For everything that appears as something to be effected or is deter- 
mined !°!9 as ‘this’ or ‘that’ [viz., as ecceity] — [everything] whose essence 
is conceit of self — originates and perishes. 

But this is not so in the case of the Self, which consists of conscious- 
ness, whose essence is [absolute] ipseity, which is never adventitious and 
is [forever] free, for it makes no sense to posit of it an effort aiming at 
producing an effect [in any way other than itself). 

Nor is it the case — for all that — that [for him, the contemplating 
ascetic] there is any interruption of his own form [viz., here involving 
continued existence in his body], [it is simply that, for him,] the contem- 
plating ascetic, though he remains in his body, sorrow and the like, which 


1013SSA XIII 16. avikalpa — that is: ‘lacking any alternative [to yourself; hence to himself, 
who is not different from you)’. The term avikalpa is translated according to the grammatical 
meaning of vikalpa, ‘alternative’. 

1014The source of the citation has not been traced, although it is probably quoted from a 
stotra of AG, the ‘granthakdra’. Sivopadhyaya’s commentary (18th cent.) ad VBh 104 quotes 
the verse (VBh: 90) which it attributes to a ‘puirvaguru’. Cf. BAU I 4, 2: so ‘bibhet/ tasmdad 
ekaki bibheti sa hayam iksdm cakre yan mad anyan naésti kasman nu bibhemiti tata evdsya bhayam 
viyadya kasmad dhy abhesyad dvitiydd vai bhayam bhavati//, ‘He was afraid. Therefore one who 
is alone is afraid. This one then thought to himself: “since there is nothing else than myself, 
of what am I afraid?” Thereupon his fear, verily, passed away, for, of what should he have 
been afraid? Assuredly it is from a second that far arises’. 

1015 qyacchinna — see n. 701. 
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are born of the body, make no appearance as things covering over his 
essential form. 1916 


Karika 59 


And no defect of incompleteness could possibly attach to the mind of him 
who has this knowledge, because his sustained concentration on the na- 
ture of the Great Lord as nothing other than his own Self has become 
unshakable. 

This the master now explains: 


59. What misfortune is there, and whose would it be, when he 
becomes the Great Lord at the very moment he realizes: ‘It is I [Who 
am the Lord)?’ There can be none on account of the collection that 
has been made of jewels of ultimate meaning, !°!” heaped up in the 
most secret treasure-room of the heart. !918 


Most secret (atigudha) here means ‘extremely well guarded’ (gupta); 
such is the treasure-room !°!9 that is the heart, !°2° namely, the store- 
room whose nature it is to serve as repository for the inmost essence of all 
ultimate meanings (paramartha). 

Thus, ultimate meaning — the essence of which is the knowledge of 
one’s own Self taught by a true teacher and engrained [in the student] 
thanks to an extraordinarily acute trust [in the teacher) — is said to be a 
collection of jewels, that is, it is like a collection of jewels, inasmuch as 
it is the source of all splendors (vibhin). Thanks to this ultimate meaning, 


1016Here, the commentary answers a possible objection: ‘Had such a yogin really identified 
with Siva, as you maintain, how could have he gone on living in his own form (svanipa), 
that is, as still remaining in his body?’ Here, it is the notion of jtvanmukta that is discussed, 
a notion rejected by most of the “Realists”, logicians and others. The Trika’s answer is that 
his form cannot be affected by his body, inasmuch as his body does not have any longer an 
influence on his mind, whereas sorrow is born from the association with the body alone. 
1017Viz., of Saiva doctrine. We might recall the equivocation that underlies the word para- 
martha throughout this text: the ‘ultimate meaning’ (paramédrtha) that is here taught is the 
‘ultimate reality’ (paramartha); see Intr., n. 7. 

1018Same analogy in the mangaldcarana ad IPV I 4: paddrtharatnanikaram nijahrdgafijapuiiji- 
tam/ grathnantam smptisutrdntah samtatyaiva stumah sivam//, ‘We praise Siva in continuous 
fashion, who strings together the multitude of objects, like jewels, that are gathered up in 
the treasure-room of his heart (hrdganja), [spacing them) along the thread of memory (smr- 
asutra)’. 

1019 ¢arija is attested in the Rdjatarangini and in the Kathdsaritsdgara (10th-11th cent.), both 
also from Kashmir. Either the Sanskrit term is a sanskritization of the Persian ganj, or it is 
a borrowing from Old-Persian *ganja — a term, which, if it happens not to be attested in 
Achaemenid inscriptions, has been borrowed by Gk. yaa; see Mayrhofer KEWA I: 315. 
1020The similitude extends to aspects of the things compared — such as vibhdti, praridha, 
ganja, which are understood as double entendres (Slesa) — as well as to the things themselves. 
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even the soul yet embodied becomes the Great Lord, that is, may expe- 
rience the freedom of the Light that is his own Self, whose characteristic 
feature is repose in supreme ipseity (pardhantdvisranti), a freedom that is 
complete and made manifest in the awareness: ‘It is I [Who am the 
Lord)’, !92! that is, ‘I am all this {universe]’. !%2 

This being the case, what miserable misfortune, that is, sense of im- 
poverishment, could for him obtain? Or, what meretricious excess of [spir- 
itual] power (vibhua), etc., might also be implied [if it were supposed that 
he were not already complete]? !°73 

For all objects are essentially of the nature of appearance and when 
they do appear, for the yogin they appear as though they were himself 
[viz., parts of himself]. 1°24 Hence, how can the objects pretend [to fur- 
ther) either his perfection or corruption? Thus, for him there can be no 
misfortune, etc. 

Furthermore, whose [misfortune would it be]? That is, ‘what possible 
substratum might there be for such misfortune?’ Well, let us admit [since 
misfortune is indeed experienced] that it is they who think the body, etc., 
to be the Self who are the substrata of this misfortune, inasmuch as they 
may either, by attaining it, become master (isvara) of the desired object 
different from them, or, by losing it, be made void of that object. 

He, on the other hand, who has knowledge, for whom the ultimate 
meaning [obtains] thanks to his reflection on non-adventitious ipseity — 
he who [thus] becomes the Great Lord, reflecting: ‘I am all’, !°2° inasmuch 
as the object to be desired is now inseparable from him !92° — how can 
he be the receptacle of misfortune, etc., in the absence of either acquiring 
or losing that which is different from him? 

Thus have been explained [suitably], as expressing (vacaka) non-fortu- 
itous meanings, the qualifications ‘hrdaya’ (‘heart’), ‘praridhaparamartha’ 
(‘heaped up [jewels of] ultimate meaning [viz., of Saiva doctrine]’), and 
‘mahan’ (‘great’), [as applying, respectively, to] ‘ganja’ (‘treasure-room’), 
‘ratnasamcaya’ (‘collection of jewels’) and ‘tsvara’ (‘Lord’) [in the kari- 
ka). 1027 


102] sham eva. 

1022 sarvam idam asmi. 

1023 Powers (vibhiiti) employed for purely personal, that is, ‘magic’, aims, such as levitation, 
etc., are referred to here. According to YR, recourse to such ‘powers’ has its occasion in a 
sense of impoverishment, itself incompatible with the sense of plenitude characteristic of the 
true yogin. 

1024 yaemakalpa. 

1025 sarvam asmi. 

1026Note the parallelism between ‘vyatiriktasyaisaniyasya praptya t{vardh’ and ‘avyatiriktena 
esaniyena mahesvarah’,. 

1027YR here anticipates the objection that the figurative language of the karika does not 
suitably apply to ultimate reality, and that such comparisons are capricious or fortuitous. 
The analogy may be conventional as indicated by its use elsewhere in Saiva texts, such as 
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Karika 60 
The master now says what is the nature of liberation: 


60. Neither has liberation any abode, nor does it involve a go- 
ing elsewhere. Liberation is the manifestation of one’s own energies 
realized by cutting the knot of ignorance. !°78 


Of liberation (moksa), that is, of that state of isolation (kaivalya) the 
essence of which is the marvel of supreme ipseity, no abode is evident, 
no place apart, for [in such a state] the delimitations of space, time and 
particular embodiment are absent. !©2? 

For the same reason, neither is liberation a going elsewhere, into 
some place apart, !9°° a dissolution [of the self] — as it is in the view of the 
dualists, where it is said to dissolve above (urdhvam) [the cranial ‘aperture 
of brahman’ (brahmarandhra)], at a ‘point twelve finger spaces (ca. 20 to 
25 cm.) directly above’ (dvddasanta, viz., the uppermost cakra), by leaving 
(utkrantya) [the body], after piercing through the cakras, starting from the 
one at the base [of the spine] (@dhdracakra). 1°} 


the mangaldcarana ad IPV I 4 (quoted n. 1018). 

1028 gjridnagranthi — cf. APS 73, whose second hemistich differs slightly: ajfidnamayagranther 
bhedo yas tam vidur moksam//, ‘Breaking the fetter which consists of ignorance: that is what 
one knows as Release’. Not only does the Saiva PS introduce the concept of Sakti, but em- 
phasizes it, as shown by the commentary, which includes a syntactical slesa on svasakti; see 
n. 1036. Cf. also Sarvajnabhairava quoted by SpP 1, p. 7: ndnyatra gamanam sthdnam mokso 
’sti surasundari/ ajndnagranthibhedo yah sa moksa iti kathyate//, ‘O fair Goddess, neither does 
liberation involve a going elsewhere, nor is it a place [apart to be discovered]. It is said that 
liberation is but breaking the knot of ignorance’. Cf. further the maxim quoted thrice by PM 
53, 60, 64: calitvd ydsyate kutra sarvam sivamayam yatah, ‘If he sets out, where shall he go, 
since everything is made of Siva?’; note that this hemistich is part of a longer text quoted in 
PM 60, which, Silburn tells us (MM: 171), is recited daily, at the end of meals, by Kashmiri 
pandits. 

1029Similar phraseology in YR ad 64-66, which takes up again the definition of moksa. 
1030Cf, BAU IV 4, 7 quoted n. 1062 and § ad loc.: atra asminn eva Sarire vartamanah brahma 
samasnute, brahmabhdvam moksam pratipadyata ity arthah/ atah moksah na desantaragamanddi 
apeksate, ‘{...) And attains Brahman, the identity with Brahman, i.e., liberation, living in this 
very body. Hence liberation does not require such things as going to some other place’ (tr. 
Swami Madhavananda). 

1031 The term utkrdnti, nominally ‘ascent’, is here to be understood in the technical sense of 
‘terminal Egress’, or, as it is sometimes rendered, ‘yogic suicide’ (see Vasudeva MVT: 437ff.). 
As such, it refers to the practice of elevating the breath (that is, the vital principle) along the 
dorsal nervous cord from the generative nucleus at its base to the cranium, then “cutting it 
off” with the mantra named kdlardti, the ‘Night which is Death’ (MVT XVII 30), as it emerges 
from the top of the head. The notion is mentioned in MVT (XVII 25-34), Kiranatantra, ch. 
59, lcd, and 28ab, SvT VII 314ab, Matdngapdramesvardgama, Yogapdda VII 41-48, and in 
the Urmikauladrnava (available in MS only), quoted by TA XIV 31-32a and 33-35a as well as 
(in a more elaborate way) by TAV ad loc. YR’s rejection here of the notion, attributing it 
to “dualists” inasmuch as it involves a “displacement” of the vital airs as a precondition of 
‘liberation’, echoes TA XIV 31-37, where the notion is discussed in the context of jivanmukd. 
Placing himself under the authority of the Urmikauldrnava, which denies to the ‘dualistic’ 
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Such is liberation. As has been stated: 


If the existence of Siva {as consciousness] is all-pervasive, what 
purpose is there in terminal Egress (utkrdnti)? If the ultimate 
principle [— scil., ‘of reality’) is not all-pervasive, what pur- 
pose is there in terminal Egress? !°2 


There are, as well, many other varieties of liberation of such sort, pos- 
tulated by other schools. Were they to be dilated upon here, they would 
bring with them the danger of an overly prolix text. Hence, they will not 
be dilated upon. [In summary, however, we may say that] in all such 
cases [viz., other types of liberation], because they are open to the im- 
purity of dualism (dvaitamala), the desire for liberation (moksalipsa) (has 
been redirected] to what is not liberation (amoksa), resulting in the mere 
appearance of liberation (moksabhdasa). !°33 

What then is the definition of liberation? The master says in reply: ... 
‘(by cutting the knot of] ignorance, etc.’. 

Ignorance is that delusion generated by the nescience implicit in the 
conceit that locates the Self in the non-Self — the body, etc. — whose 
antecedent is the conceit that locates the non-Self in the Self. 1934 


practice of utkranti any salutary virtue, AG tries to resolve the paradox represented by the fact 
that utkrdnti is nevertheless taught in the MVT, a text that is authoritative for the nondualistic 
doctrine of the Trika. The disapprobation here of “yogic suicide” is one with the view that 
becoming Siva does not require the destruction of a body that is in any case not different 
from Siva. Moreover, the idea that suicide is a means to liberation clashes with the notion 
of jivanmukti, the core teaching of the PS. Dissociating itself from older notions of liberation, 
involving a ‘going elsewhere’ at the moment of death, Trika adopts a view more in line with 
its doctrine of Sakti — ‘Liberation is the manifestation of one’s own energies [realized] by 
cutting the knot of ignorance’, as says PS 60. At the same time, Trika thereby clarifies the 
sense in which jivanmukti itself is a necessary consequence of this “cutting”: at the very 
instant the yogin severs the knot of nescience, he accedes to liberation, once and for all. 
A similar refutation of utkrana is found in SpP 30, quoted in Intr., n. 151. Note also the 
generalized euphemistic sense of utkranti, ‘the flight or passage of the soul (out of the body), 
death’ (Apte, citing BS II 3, 19), of which this “yogic” application is little but a specialization. 
1032The reference has not been found, although the text is very close to the passage from the 
Urmikaula[arnava] (or Urmimahdkula), quoted by TAV XIV 33b-35a (vol. V: 2432): (...] asti 
ced bhagavan vydpi kathayotkramanena kim/ ndsti ced bhagavdn vyapi kathayotkramanena kim. 
On the Urmikaularmnava, a work of Krama Kaulism, which is available only in MS (NAK MS 
5~5207 (incomplete) Paper. Newari script), see Sanderson 2005: 133-134. The Urmikaula 
is quoted in TA XIV 31b~-32a, 33b-35a. 

1033Cf, IPV 11, 1 (vol. 1: 26): anyatratyo hi apavargah kutagcin muktir na sarvata iti nihsreya- 
sdbhdsa iti vaksyamah, ‘The release [expounded] elsewhere, which [inevitably] has the form 
“liberation is contingent and not universal” [lit., “liberation is somewhere and not every- 
where”), we will say is nothing but the appearance of the ultimate’. According to the Bhdskan, 
the adjective ‘ “anyatratyah”, “existing elsewhere”, points here to the doctrines of the 
Buddhists, etc.’ (anyatra — bauddhasiddhantddisu bhavah anyatratyah), and the Bhaskari con- 
cludes: mdyddes tattvat na tu Suddhavidydder api, ‘By this (he means that this so-called “liber- 
ation”] derives from the principle of mayd rather than from pure knowledge (Suddhavidya), 
etc.’. 

1034The order of the two errors is that adopted by YR ad PS 31 and 61; cf. YR ad 53. 
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That very [delusion] is a knot, that is, is like a knot, for it engenders 
a constriction of the all-encompassing nature [of the Self]; that is to say, 
it is a fettering of one’s inherent pervasiveness, !®° etc., which we have 
characterized as one’s own freedom — a fettering that stems from the 
conceit that locates the Self in the body, etc.; 

[whereas] the cutting of that knot, its cleaving, means the splitting 
asunder of the knot we have characterized as the conceit that locates the 
Self in the body, etc., once the [adept’s] sustained concentration on the in- 
herent freedom of his own all-encompassing Self has become unshakable. 

Because of this tearing asunder, there is the manifestation (abhivyak- 
tata) [of one’s own energies ] — or [, what is the same thing,] the full de- 
ployment of the energies of one’s Self, through one’s own energies !° 
— properties whose specific characteristic is the freedom of the Self. And 
it is this (full expansion] that is liberation unexcelled. 

Here is the purport of what has been said. (Consider the following 
illustration:] Although it is space, and endowed with innate and eternal 
attributes such as pervasiveness, etc., such space, when constricted by its 
relation to the [inner] sides of the jar, etc., is spoken of as ‘jar-space’ [viz., 
a ‘space belonging to or within the jar’] and is endowed with attributes 
such as non-pervasiveness, etc. — and so displays itself as different from 
[endless] space. 

Similarly, once the constriction attributable to the sides of the jar, etc., 
is removed, that same ‘jar-space’, etc., [again] becomes instantly endowed 
with attributes such as pervasiveness, etc. — and there is no concur- 
rent manifestation (dvirbhdva) of any novel attribute !°°’ deriving from 
the breaking of the jar, etc. 198 

In just this way, consciousness, when constricted by the limitations 
deriving from the conceit that locates the Self in the body, etc., is said to 
be ‘as if bound’; 

and similarly, once the bondage that consists of [the conceit) attribut- 
ing to the body, etc., the capacity to cognize, has come to an end through 
the manifestation of the knowledge of one’s own nature, that same con- 
sciousness is said to be ‘as if liberated’, !°°9 (since now it is] fully deployed 


1035 pervasiveness implies omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence; see n. 561. 
1036Same terminology (svasaktivikasvaratd) in YR ad 56, defining moksa; see also YR ad 61: 
mukto vikasvarasaktir bhavet, ‘liberated, that is, endowed with [fully] deployed energies’. 
The commentary involves a syntactical Slesa, the svasaku’ of the compound is to be taken 
both as an objective genitive (‘manifestation of one’s own energy’) and as an instrumental 
(‘manifestation through one’s own energies’). 

10371n Vedanta, the ‘sides of the jar’ provide a standard example of upddhi — the ‘limiting 
extrinsic condition’ which, when present, falsely divides and multiplies a reality intrinsically 
one and indivisible. 

1038Cf, APS 51; AS III 4-5; BSBh II 1, 22 and Il 2, 24. For speculations on ghatdkdsa, see 
also YR ad PS 16, 24 and 37. 

1039 Bondage and liberation are equally illusory, a point often associated with Madhyamikas. 
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through the discrimination of its own energies [of independence, etc.]. 

Hence bondage as well as liberation are both essentially [functions of] 
conceit of self affecting the limited cognizer; it is not that any events of 
this sort really take place in the reality that is consciousness (samvittattva) 
— the ultimate truth (paramartha) (of this system). 

Therefore, nothing at all novel is realized in liberation: there is dis- 
played nothing but one’s own innate nature. The same truth is stated also 
in the Visnudharma: '94° 


As the well is not the cause of the production of rain water, but 
only serves to manifest water which already exist — for whence 
should that originate which is not? !°4! As, when the bellows- 


See also SK 62: tasmdn na badhyate ndpi mucyate ndpi samsarati ka$ cit/samsarati badhyate 
mucyate ca ndandsray4d prakytih; also SpP 1, which quotes Vamanadatta’s Samvitprakdsa (re- 
ferred to as the Atnasaptati, the ‘Seventy Verses on the Self) II 58: vastusthitya na bandho 
’sti tadabhavan na muktatd/ vikalpaghatitav etav ubhav api na kirtcana//, ‘In truth, there is no 
bondage; in its absence there is no liberation. Both are concocted from thought constructs, 
neither is anything at all’; as well as AG’s Anuttardstikd 2: samsdro 'sti na tattvatas tanubhytadm 
bandhasya vartaiva kd bandho yasya na jatu tasya vitatha muktasya muktikriya/ mithyamohakyd 
esa rajjubhujagacchaydpisacabrahmo mé kimcit tyaja ma grhdna vihara [v.1. in TAV1 331, vol. I: 
305: virama) svastho yathavasthitah//, ‘Transmigration does not truly exist. Why then talk 
of the bondage of the embodied soul? Pointless is activity aimed at freedom when one is 
already free, bondage never having been; all such confusion is produced by erroneous delu- 
sion, as when one mistakes a rope for a serpent or a shadow for a demon. So give up nothing, 
acquire nothing; just take it easy! You are (already) healthy and well-situated’; also SD III 
72: tathd tathd Sivdvasthd svecchatah sa taddtmakah/ taddtmatve nasti bandhas tadabhavan na 
moksananam//, ‘(Even when duality prevails) thus, Siva’s state is like that in accord with His 
own (free) will and that (duality) is of His nature. Thus as it is such, there is no bondage 
and liberation is not due to its absence’ (tr. Dyczkowski SpK: 364); cf. AS I1 32, APS 69, YV 
III 100, 40. 

1040 Visnudharmdh, ‘Precepts for the Worship of Visnu’, of which the Visnudharmottara pro- 
fesses to be the latter part, is ascribed to Saunaka, the chief narrator of the text, by the 
Sarirakamimamsdabhdsya (IV 4, 3). It is a compilation, in the form of embedded dialogues 
and narratives, belonging to ‘the liturgical literature of early Visnuism’ as stated by Griinen- 
dahl (Visnudharma: IX). Its date is uncertain: between the 3rd and 11th cent. AD, as proposed 
by Griinendahl (pp. 72-73), which is corroborated by Ramanuja’s Sdrirakamimamsdbhdsya 
(11th-12th cent.), which quotes the text, as well as by the present citation, from the same 
period. Ramanuja’s reference to the Visnudharma mitigates somewhat Griinendahl’s skep- 
ticism regarding the text’s ‘alleged authority among the Srivaisnavas’ (Visnudharma, pt 3: 
61-63). 

1041 The first stanza of the puzzling verse, cited verbatim by Ramanuja, is so translated by 
Thibaut (Sribhdsya, pt. 3: 758), who takes the apparent hapax jaldmbara (‘water-garment’) 
as “rain water” — perhaps understanding the ‘sheet of water’ that makes an Indian downpour 
sometimes seem as substantial as a veil. Many variants occur, however, in the manuscripts 
(see note below), indicating that the image (whatever it was) was not universally grasped. 
Thibaut does not explain his translation further. Several other infelicities mar the Sanskrit 
of these lines, making the overall sense less than certain. In any case, if the citation is 
relevant to the present argument, YR probably understands the ‘expanse of water’ and the 
‘well’ (that is, a ‘water-enclosure’) to function here much in the same way as he does the 
‘expanse of space’ and the ‘jar’ (that is, a ‘space-enclosure’) of the following illustration. 
Note that, just before the verse (100, 51) quoted here by YR (‘As, when the bellows-hide is 
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hide is ripped, the wind [that escapes] is not other than wind 
[itself]; just so, the soul is [not other] than brahman, once the 
bondage of merit and demerit has been destroyed. !°42 


Karika 61 


Now the master makes it known that he who has knowledge — whose 
bonds of ignorance have been destroyed — is liberated, though he contin- 
ues to occupy his body out of benevolence for others: 


61. He who has cut the knot of ignorance, whose doubts have 
vanished, who has put aside error, whose merits and demerits have 
been destroyed, is liberated, though still joined with his body. 


Even though conjoined with a body, he who has found the knowledge 
of his own Self, though he yet lives (jivann api), is liberated (muktah), that 
is, he is endowed with fully deployed energies (vikasvarasakti), for there 
no more exists the conceit that locates the Self in the body, etc. 


ripped [...]'), the Visnudharma (100, 50) offers the analogy of the ghatakasa occuring earlier 
in YR’s commentary ad 60: ghatadhvamse ghatakdsam na bhinnam nabhaso yathad/ brahmana 
heyavidhvamse visnvdkhyena pumdms tathé//. In Thibaut’s translation, the following verse of 
the original text (VD 100, 50-51, see note below) reads as follows: ‘— thus knowledge and 
the other attributes of the Self are only manifested through the putting off of evil qualities; 
they are not produced, for they are eternal’. 

1042 Visnudharma 100, 56; 100, 51. In Griinendahl’s edition, the two Slokas quoted here by 
YR are not consecutive; the former being 100, 56, the latter, 100, 51. It is noteworthy that 
the first Sloka appears to have been popular, for it is often quoted, as, for instance, in the 
Aumasiddhi and in Ramanuja’s Sdrirakamimamsdbhasya IV 4, 3, two texts that have the same 
reading of the verse (in Narasimhacarya’s edition (1910) of the Sdrirakamimamsabhasya, this 
verse is identified as Visnudharma 104, 56). In the light of the edition of the Visnudharma 
and the passage quoted by Ramanuja, it would seem that YR has altered the text, omit- 
ting the correlative phrase of the first Sloka, and joining to it an anterior verse. The original 
text, as quoted in Narasimhacarya’s and Abhyankar'’s editions of the Sarirakamimdmsdbhasya, 
reads as follows: yathd na kriyate jyotsnd malapraksdlanadn maneh/ dosaprahanan na jndnam 
Gtmanah kriyate tatha// yathodapdnakaranat kriyate na jalambaram/ sad eva niyate vyaktim 
asatah sambhavah kutah// yathd (tathd, in Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar ed., Bombay Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Series, LXVIII, pt I, 1914] heyagunadhvamsdad avabodhddayo gunah/ prakdsyante 
na janyante nityd evdtmano hi te//, ‘As the luster of the gem is not created by the act of 
polishing, so the essential intelligence of the Self is not created by the putting off of im- 
perfections. As the well is not the cause of the production of rain water, but only serves to 
manifest water which already exist — for whence should that originate which is not? — thus 
knowledge and the other attributes of the Self are only manifested through the putting off 
of evil qualities; they are not produced, for they are eternal’ (tr. Thibaut). Cf. the text criti- 
cally edited by Griinendahl, which reads differently (and apparently less satisfactorily) verses 
55-56: yathd na kriyate jyotsnd malapraksalanddina / dosaprahanan na jridnam atmanah kriyate 
tatha// yathodupdnakaranat kriyate na jalambaram/ sadaiva niyate vyaktim asatah sambhavah 
kutah// yatha heyaganadhvamsdd avabodhddayo gunah/ prakdsyante na janyante nityd evat- 
mano hite// (Griinendah! observes that all MSS. have hybrid ‘-Gdupana-‘, except N1: ‘-6da-‘, 
and B: yath6padanakaranat kriyate jalasamcayam; D-mss.: -lantaram). 
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But, says an opponent, if bondage is [as you say] association with the 
body, how then could such a one be liberated, since an association with 
the [body is supposed]? 

In response, the master says: ‘He who has cut, etc.’. 

He by whom the knot formed of ignorance has been cut, that is, split 
asunder, is so [liberated] — the bond formed by the conceit that locates the 
Self in the body, etc., which has arisen thanks to the [mistaken] cognition 
that (the Self] is incomplete (apurnatvakhyati). 

Similarly, [is liberated) he whose doubts have vanished, that is, 
whose doubts have been destroyed; 

and again, he by whom error, that is, illusion formed of duality, has 
been put aside, that is, abolished, thanks to the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of ultimate nonduality; 

and finally (evam), it is he who is such [as has been described, namely, 
he who is liberated and yet lives], the auspicious or inauspicious [con- 
sequences of] whose [deeds] have been destroyed by sustained concen- 
tration — whether [those consequences] be conducive to dharma [viz., 
enjoined] or to its opposite [viz., prohibited], inasmuch as the root im- 
pressions [produced by them] have been dissolved, for there no longer 
exists any notion [associating the] body with the Self. 

By this, it has been explained that ‘bondage is ignorance itself !°43 
[rather than the body as such, or a connection with the body, as implied 
by the objection]. 

And he whose [ignorance] is destroyed, even while remains a rapport 
with the body, is at that very moment liberated (muktah), though he still 
lives Gjivann eva). It is not that bondage involves necessarily a connection 
with a body. 

The removal of that ignorance is liberation. However, [it may be added 
that,] with the perishing of the body, complete (purna) liberation is at- 
tained. !*4 


Karika 62 


Though his body remains as the effect of actions [previously done], the 
acts of him who is thus liberated while living, while he continues to act, 
are ignited by knowledge [and are performed] merely for the sake of the 
body’s [previously enjoined] journey, !°*° and not for the sake of any fruit. 


10431n fact, one of the meanings of the second sitra of the Sivasiitra: jfidnam bandhah. 
1044First sketch, here, of a distinction between liberation in this life, jivanmukti, and liber- 
ation at death, which later traditions will term videhamukd. The question will be taken up 
again in YR ad 83, and more explicitly at the end of the commentary on 85-86; see Intr., 
p. 43. 

1045 fariraydtrd. 
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The master now explains this: 


62. Just as the seed parched by fire loses its power of sprouting, 
so is the act no longer conducive to rebirth that has been burnt in 
the fire of knowledge. !°* 


Just as the rice-seed parched by fire, though conjoined with soil, water 
and heat, is no longer capable of generating sprouts, etc., due to a defect 
in the [required] aggregate [of conditions], so, in the same way, the act 
that has been burnt in the fire of knowledge, that is, scorched by the 
radiance of ultimate nondual consciousness — whose power [of accruing 
results] has thus been burnt up — is no longer conducive to generating 
the fruit that is rebirth, when the body of him who has knowledge finally 
perishes; !°4” that is, such an act does not cause the creation of a further 
body, like the burmmt-up seed in respect of the sprout, 

and this is the case whatever be the action, whether auspicious 
or inauspicious, so long as it be performed by abandoning the thought 
of what is to be avoided and what is enjoined, this itself conditioned on 
one’s having ceased to confound the body, etc., with the Self — which 
occurs when one realizes: ‘It is I who appear (sphurami) as the Self of 
everything’. !048 

Therefore, the act done in such a way as to focus (abhisamdhdna) en- 
ergy of consciousness (citifakti) !°4° on the absence of consequence (aphala) 
is not able again to give rise to birth, inasmuch as that energy is formed 
of the notion that the ‘I’ [of the meditator) is one with all things [— viz., 
‘Iam this all’, or ‘this all is indistinguishable from me’J. 1° 


1046Cf, kArika 57 where is described another way of rendering a seed unproductive. 
1047This is the doctrine, expounded at length in the Bhagavadgitd, and proclaimed in the 
Buddha’s first sermon: it is not the act as such that binds, but the intention that motivates 
it; as long as its fruit is not desired, the act retains its constitutive and obligatory character, 
whether ritual (Gitd) or compassionate (Buddha); argument taken up again in PS 67. 

1048 gham eva ittham visvatmand sphurami. 

1049 First occurrence of the notion. See IPK 1 5, 13: citth pratyavamarsdund pard vdk svara- 
soditd, ‘Consciousness (citi) has as its essential nature reflective awareness; it is the supreme 
Speech that arises freely’, and the Vimarsini, where citi is commented upon by citikriya, the 
‘activity of consciousness’. Cf. SSVI 1: citikriyd sarvasamanyaripd, ‘The activity of conscious- 
ness is universal throughout’; also PH 1 (quoted in PM 26): citih svatantrd visvasiddhihetuh, 
‘Free consciousness is the cause bringing about the universe’, and the auto-commentary ad 
loc. The principal concern of PH is the manner in which cid chooses to limit itself and be- 
come citta, empirical consciousness (v. 5), thereafter ultimately regaining its absolute being 
(v. 13). The term citisaka is found in YS IV 34; qualified as ‘svanipapratisthd’, ‘established in 
its own nature’, it serves as a synonym to kaivalya, ‘autonomy’. 

1050similar statement in YR ad 51. 
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If, then, this is so, how !®! has this energy of consciousness !°5? come to 
be possessed of a body — since it is already fully developed (vikasvara) 
[as supreme ipseity]? The master says: 


63. Indeed, energy of consciousness, !°°? delimited by the effi- 
cient force'!°™* [unleashed by ritual acts undertaken in this life, 
whose result] is a future body suitable to [the fulfillment of] those 
acts — acts themselves that are made possible by limiting the intel- 
lect [to egocentric purposes] !°°> — comes into possession of a new 


1051 The rare form kathamkdram is worthy of a grammatical note: such instances of the rel- 
atively infrequent gerund suffix ‘namul’ (-am), authorized by P. III 4, 27 are themselves 
exceptional (see another instance of namul in ka. 104). Monier-Williams cites Sifupdlavadha 
(2.52) for this form, where, according to Mallinatha’s commentary, the suffix has no proper 
sense, that is, does not alter the sense of the term to which it attaches — here the adverb 
katham. The K@asikd specifies that in such usages, the ‘gerund’ must be understood as pertain- 
ing to the main predicate, which rules out its use in cases such as anyathakytva Siro bhunkte, 
‘having nodded [lit., ‘having disposed his head otherwise’], he eats’ (anyathdkdram bhunkte, 
‘he eats differently’, would be legitimate). Same term in the avat. ad 85-86. 

1052Or ‘that form of energy that is called “consciousness.” ’ 

1053 citi — we translate as ‘energy of consciousness’, as YR glosses citi with citifakti. 
1054bhavand, here, in the light of YR’s gloss and the examples there given, seems to be used in 
its Mimamsaka sense of ‘efficient force’ (so Edgerton, MundmsdanydyaprakdSa, q.v.) attaching 
to the act, specifically to the ritual act (cf. its derivation from the causative, bhavayati). Our 
interpretation thus differs from those of previous translators (we underline the renderings of 
bhavana). Cf. Barnett: ‘Owing to the conception of a future body corresponding to (present) 
works, [a conception] arising from limitation of intelligence, the Thought becomes accord- 
ingly contracted on the dissolution of the present body’; Silburn (echoing Barnett): ‘En effet, 
grace a la faculté qu'elle posséde d’imaginer un corps futur conforme 4a I’acte (qu'elle accom- 
plit) en mettant en ceuvre un intellect limité, la conscience se contracte proportionnellement 
a la dissolution du corps actuel’; B. N. Pandit: ‘An individual finite I-consciousness, having 
a deep rooted conception of finitude with regard to itself, is lead (sic) by the impression of its 
future body, formed in accordance with its deeds, to the consequent position after the end of 
its current form’. These three interpretations appear to be based on a specifically Saiva sense 
of bhdvana, the spiritual realization preceding moksa itself — which in any case is not that 
far removed from the original Mimamsaka meaning. According to the Mimamsa, the act 
does not end with its material result (which may be nothing but the ashes of the sacrifice), 
but is prolonged, through its ‘efficient force’ up to the moment of its “real” fruition: the ful- 
filled wish of the performer. Even this “real” result depends on the ‘efficient force’ generated 
by the previous ritual act. Those questioning this sacrificial model (cf. BAU VI 2, 15-16; 
MuU I 2, S—11) noted that since the previous (ritual) act is occasional, impermanent, its ‘ef- 
ficient force’ (needed to maintain the sacrificer ‘in heaven’, for example) cannot be thought 
itself to be permanent, and must itself be destined to exhaustion in its turn, becoming then 
but another element in an endless series of impermanent causes and effects. Later on, YR 
will emphasize that this ‘efficient force’ is articulated through the vasands produced in the 
mind by ritual acts; see n. 1060. Cf. BhG I 66, where Edgerton’s interpretation of bhdavana, 
‘efficient-force’, should no doubt be understood in a more spiritual sense; cf. Sankara: na 
cdsty ayuktasya bhavand dtmajndnabhinivesah. 

1055Egocentric purposes such as attainment of sovereignty or possession of much wealth. 
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body, !°5° once this present body has fallen away. 


[Yogaraja now undertakes an explanation of various problematic ele- 
ments of the karika while composing them into a coherent statement of 
the karika’s purport:] 

From what follows (yasmat) [we will, in good time, draw a suitable 
conclusion, introduced by tasmat, ‘therefore’, but in the meantime, it be- 
hooves us to clarify the various terms composing the karika and to state 
their syntactic interrelation more clearly:] 

by limiting the intellect means ‘on account of the determination [to 
act in a certain way], originating in the failure to recognize [the Self as 
such], and [tainted] by the dirt of desire, which is itself conditioned on 
latent dispositions deriving from the conceit that locates the Self in the 
body, etc.’; 

the act performed [in accordance with such limitation] means ‘an act 
suitable to an agent who is qualified by such latent dispositions’ — as for 
instance when he says: ‘I will perform a horse sacrifice’, ‘may I be happy 
in this world and in the world beyond’, ‘may I never be sorrowful’, ‘let me 
attain the abode of Indra through this rite’; 

the future body [of that agent] means ‘the body that will come into be- 
ing later’, once has been extinguished one’s entitlement to a body needed 
to enjoy the results of those actions whose fruition has already begun 
(prarabdhakarman) 19°? 

— which body will be suitable to perform those actions that are as- 
sured further development thanks to the latent dispositions (vdsandpraru- 
dhi) [preserved] in the mind, and thus is fit to serve as enjoyer of fruits 
acquired in conformity which such acts; 

the efficient force attaching to that (future body] means ‘the further 
development of those latent dispositions’ [formed in the mind in conse- 
quence of the act], in which [are latent] the results of the action !°® 
wished for — as for instance, when one says: ‘Let me obtain universal 
sovereignty, etc., by performing a rite such as the horse sacrifice, etc.’. 

It is through this [efficient force (unleashed by ritual acts undertaken in 
this life, whose result) is a future body suitable to (the fulfillment of) those 
acts] that the energy of consciousness, although replete in all respects, is 
affected by the impurity of supposing oneself the agent of actions, which 
itself originates in the impurities of deeming oneself finite, and of regard- 
ing the world as objective; this energy, though all-pervasive, becomes thus 


10561 it., ‘becomes [again] thus’. 

1057The act (karman) is often distinguished into three sub-varieties: kriyamdnakarman, the 
act now being performed, whose results are yet to be enjoyed; saficitakarman, act already 
performed, whose results have not yet begun to be enjoyed, and remain stored up, latent; and 
prarabdhakarman, the act whose results have begun to be experienced, but not yet exhausted. 
1058See n. 1054 and 1060. 
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delimited, !°°? just as does the space within the jar; 

— and so, this energy [of consciousness], once the [present] body 
has fallen away, still affected by limiting factors such as the latent dispo- 
sitions belonging [properly] to the body that enjoys the results following 
from its actions, !°° becomes again thus [that is, comes into possession 
of a new body]. 

[Here] the body is [said to be] the enjoyer of this, namely, the results 
of those actions whose fruition has begun; 

— by its destruction is meant death, so-called because of the disap- 
pearance of those enjoyments; 

— and once the [present] body has fallen away, consciousness, where- 
in the latent dispositions provoked by actions [yet unfulfilled) have been 
roused, becomes [again] thus, that is, becomes endowed with that body, 
through whose agency the fruits of one’s previous actions are acquired, 
and which thus becomes the enjoyer of the results of those actions — 
on account of which even consciousness becomes a receptacle for the en- 
joyment of heaven and hell, etc. [as consequences of one’s good or bad 
actions]. 

[All this being the case,] it follows (tasmadt) that, once [consciousness] 
has taken on a body (Sariribhitva) [as described above], whatever action be 
performed in temptation of a finite fruit is more than capable of providing 
a new birth wherein one will enjoy the result [suitable to that action]. !°° 

But, on the other hand, since the further development of latent dispo- 
sitions (vdsandpraroha) is no longer an issue, how can an action, having 
freed itself from the [thrall of the] body (agariribhiitva), !°° and done un- 
der the guise of consciousness itself by one who thinks: ‘I am brahman, the 


1059 samkucitd. 

1060This is the notion of karmavipdka, the ripening of the act, whose ultimate source may 
be found in the philosophy of ritual. Between the actual performance of the act and the 
experience of its fruit, the efficient force of the act lies dormant in the form of a vdsana, 
which, according to one of its etymologies, is a fragrance permeating the body. But the 
fruits of some acts require a different type of body — that of a man, woman, king, ant, 
elephant, nymph, etc. 

1061 Such is the answer to the objection raised in the avat.: ‘how can consciousness become 
embodied?’ 

1062Qn the notion of asariratva, see Intr., pp. 27 and 46, and n. 1212 ad 79-80. Cf. BAU 
IV 4, 7 (quoted in Jivanmuktiviveka IV; the verse occurs also at KaU II 3, 14): yadd sarve 
pramucyante kama ye 'sya hydi Sritah/ atha martyo 'myto bhavati, atra brahma samasnute// iti 
tad yathdhinirlayani valmike mytd pratyastd Ssayita, evam evedam Sariram Sete, athdyam aSariro 
‘mytah prano, brahmaiva, teja eva [...J, ‘ “When all the desires that dwell in the heart are 
cast away, then does the mortal become immortal, then he attains Brahman here (in this 
very body).” Just as the slough of a snake lies on an anthill, dead, cast off, even so lies this 
body. But this disembodied, immortal life is Brahman only, is light indeed [...]’; see $ ad 
loc. (quoted n. 1030): considering his body, which formerly was nothing but an obstacle to 
his consciousness, as a mere tatter, of no more importance to him than is the skin that the 
serpent sloughs off, the ‘knower’ acts henceforth disinterestedly, indifferently, focusing only 
on his status as ‘liberated while living’. 
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All’, 13 be [thought] capable of facilitating the rebirth of all-pervading 
energy of consciousness? !°©4 This is the master’s intended meaning. !°° 


Karikas 64-66 


Now, if it is the case that action done in conformity with the principle of 
non-Self (anatmataya) (that is, done while mistaking the Self for the non- 
Self] eventuates in the cognizing subject’s continuing transmigration, then 
surely the nature of the Self should be described, in virtue of which one 
does not become [again] enmeshed in transmigration. Although this has 
already been explained, '©° he speaks of it again in order that his disciples 
may take it to heart [and interiorize it]: !°°” 


64-66. Once one has become aware that his Self is formed of Siva 
— the Lord that is unblemished consciousness, who has transcended 
all that involves knowers and agents, !° who is extended [to the 
entire universe], is formed of the Light that neither sets nor rises, 
whose intentions are ever true, !°©? who is beyond all mere inclina- 
tion conditioned by [the particularities of] time or space, who is 
stable, immutable, ever replete, the unique cause of the processes of 
dissolution and origination that involve countless hosts of energies, 
the excellent instigator of injunctions of creation and so on!°’° — is 
it possible that such a one be subject to transmigration? Of one who 
is extended [to the entire universe], whence or whither is motion 
possible? 


Once the cognizer, whose heart has been transfixed by [the Lord’s] 
grace, !°7! and who has overcome the conceit attributing to the body and 


1063 sarvam brahmasmi. 

1064Or, might vydpinyah citifakteh be taken to be an ablative: ‘on account of that all-pervading 

conscious energy’? 

1065 inf catparydarthah — with this term the entire commentary concludes. Whereas the previ- 

ous statements expounded a point of view in some sense negative, inasmuch as they sought to 

explain the idea of reincarnation, the final statement represents their ‘implication’ (tdtparya), 

which is their positive counterpart, and serves also to relativize the previous exposition. 

1066The same reasoning is at issue in ka. 9. 

1067 hrdayangamikartum — recurrent idiom; see, for instance, hydayangamibhava in PTLvy 2a. 
sarvasamuttirmaboddhykaryymayam — the compound, which YR does not fully parse, ap- 

pears to be susceptible of several analyses; as a BV, it could mean ‘who has transcended all 

that involves knowers and agents’; as a TP, it could mean either ‘made of all-transcending 

knowers and agents [referring to the jivanmuktas, of whom there may be more than one)’, 

or ‘made of [viz., who has made himself into) an all-transcending knower and agent’. 

10691n the sense that ‘whatever he desires, it happens thus’, as explains YR. 

1070Cf. Barnett: ‘cunning creator of the laws of creation and other conditions’, and Silburn: 

‘ordonnateur trés expert des ceuvres de création et autres’. 

1071 parasaktipdta — lit., ‘descent of (the Lord’s] supreme energy’; see YR ad 9. 
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the like the capacity to cognize, !°’? has become aware that his own 
Self is formed of Siva (see karika 66], that is, once he recognizes that 
he is a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, how indeed could he — 
now knowing himself to be identical with the Great Lord — be subject to 
transmigration, that is, in what way could he become enmeshed [again] 
in the cycle of existence? 

He could not. And as well, because he [alone] transmigrates whose 
nature is the subtle body which is composed of consciousness and non- 
consciousness on account of its connection with the impurity of supposing 
himself to be the agent of actions. How, moreover, could he who is formed 
solely of consciousness (cidekamurti), who is, in substance, Siva (sivamaya) 
be subject to transmigration — for his sheaths of impurity have been de- 
stroyed, notably that of deeming himself finite, etc.? Such is the author’s 
intended meaning. 

An interlocutor may ask: — ‘What harm is there [viz., to your thesis] 
if one who is solely formed of consciousness were said to be subject to 
transmigration?’ 

Suspecting such an objection, the master utters the words starting with 
‘extended’: 

of an extended [to the entire universe] cognizer, that is one not qual- 
ified by time, space or their particular embodiment, !°73 how is motion 
[‘to’ or motion] ‘from’ possible? Such a cognizer has already pervaded 
all things! He is [therefore] complete, inasmuch as the latent dispositions 
have terminated [that were occasioned] by what he had done while under 
the influence of the conceit that locates the Self in the body, etc. 

Is there any place beyond him!°”4 from which he might differentiate 
himself [and thereto] effect a transmigration, a going elsewhere, [such 
other place] being different? 

Indeed, the cases of ablative, locative, and so on, have opportunity 
only in regard to one who is qualified by the conceit attributing to the 
body, etc., the capacity to cognize. It makes no sense even to apply the 
word ‘transmigration’ to the cognizer who, being solely formed of con- 
sciousness, is himself nothing but brahman (brahmabhita), unqualified by 
(the limitations] of space and time. 

What kind of Self is it — formed of Siva [you say] — that he would be- 
come aware of? The master says in reply: ‘unblemished consciousness, 
etc.’. 

[YR proceeds to a grammatical analysis of the components of the de- 
scription given in the three karikas:] 


1072Same phraseology in YR ad 39 as well as YR ad 1: parimitapramdytddhaspadikdrena. 
1073Similar phraseology in YR ad 60, which deals with the definition of moksa. 
1074 adatirikta. 
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By [unblemished] consciousness is meant [that Siva is] pure con- 
sciousness (Suddhacaitanya), as being free from impurity — that from 
which the accumulation of impurities, the impurity of deeming oneself 
finite, etc., has departed. 

Similarly, [he] has transcended everything, or is unexcelled, for 
his independence of knowledge and action, !°’> already mentioned, is so 
described !°’° [viz., as sarvasamuttirnaboddhrkartymayam). 

By extended is meant ‘all-pervasive’, due to the absence of delimita- 
tion brought about by space, etc. 

Similarly, his form, that is, his body, is Light!°’’ itself, namely, the 
blazing torch of consciousness, of which the setting or the rising, that is, 
the dissolution and the creation, are never seen. 

And also, [that Siva] is such that his intentions (samkalpa), that is, 
his unimpeded caprices (vihdra), are true (satya), that is, are ultimately 
meaningful (paramartha), !°® in the sense that ‘whatever he desires, it 
happens thus’. 

And [that Siva) is [karika 65] free from [the need to] investigate, 
whose motivation is [conditioned by] time, space, or their particular 
embodiment, for he is endowed with the attributes of omnipresence and 
permanence. 

He is therefore stable, that is, immovable; he is immutable, and im- 
perishable; he is thus Lord (isvara), and independent. 

Moreover, he is ever replete, that is, he wants nothing [to complete 
himself, is free of dependency]. !°7? 

He is [the agent,] free as regards any injunction to arouse or sup- 
press those very many, that is, exceedingly numerous, hosts of energies 
(manifesting themselves] in objects such as jars, cloths, etc. — energies 
that are presided over by the [deified] energies Brahm!, etc. [viz., the 
matrkas], [and whose countless names] arise from the mass [or totality] 
of sounds. !°8° 


1075 syatantrya may have been suggested to YR here by the mention of two of the three ener- 
gies (icchd is not mentioned) said to be the first concretization of Siva’s svdtantryasakti. 
1076In this way, YR avoids glossing grammatically the problematic second half of the com- 
pound. 

1077Same term bhdripa in ka. 9; bhdsvariipa in ka. 43-44. 

1078 Being never devoid of meaning, they are necessarily real, or necessarily exist. 

1079Same definition in YR ad 10-11. 

1080The image of the Wheel of energies (Sakticakra) is implicit in this description; see PS 4 
and SpK I 1, quoted n. 301. Moreover, the passage here is parallel with that of YR ad 10-11. 
The underlying perspective is this: all objects, whether insentient or sentient, whether past, 
present, or future, may be seen as expressing the energies of Siva’s consciousness. Such 
objects have for their presiding deities the eight marys (or mdtrkas) who are forms assumed 
by Siva, and were sent by Brahm to earth to destroy demons. In effect, since there is no 
thought without corresponding words, the entire sphere of plurality may be seen as the work 
of Speech, which is itself, ultimately, that same potentality, or dynamism, of consciousness 
that has received the name of vimarsa in nondual Sivaism of Kashmir. The vdcaka exists 
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Also, he is the excellent instigator of the injunctions of creation 
and so on, that is, he is an extremely skilled instigator, or establisher [of 
such activities]. 

Thus, he who knows that the Great Lord is his own Self, replete in ev- 
ery respect, in accordance with the qualifications that have been detailed 
above, will no longer — whatever he does — participate in the cycle of 
transmigration, since the seeds of [further] action have been burnt up. In 
sum, he becomes liberated (vimuktah) while still living (jivann eva). 


Karika 67 


In order to teach [once again] that an act does not eventuate in any fruit 
— provided it is done by him who knows, who no longer thirsts after 
the fruits of action thanks to the success of his reflection (pratyavamarsa) 
on himself — the master now offers a mundane illustration confirmed by 
everyone’s experience: 


67. It has thus been established by all possible arguments !°°' that 
the act done by him who knows bears no fruit. For, in worldly affairs, 
no fruit attaches to him who, persistently, affirms: ‘It is not mine, it 
is his’. 


‘lam indeed formed [entirely] of consciousness, free, the accomplisher 
of all actions inasmuch as I exist as the innermost Being !? of all cog- 
nizers’, !°83 or (mutatis mutandis], ‘I am not their accomplisher, it is the 
divine (pdramesvari) energy of freedom that does this’. '°°4 One or the 
other being the case, !°8° what follows for me, who am essentially pure 
consciousness?’ !086 

It is due to such arguments, that is, due to reasonings whose nature 
has been previously set forth, that the action which is accomplished, 
namely, done and fully realized, by the cognizer who knows the nature of 


on three levels: varna, letter; pa@da, word; and mantra, sentence, utterance; in the same 
way, the vacya is triple: tattva, principle; bhuvana, universe; and kala, fragment, or thought. 
varnas are also called mdtykas, for they are the source of words; and, as such, they represent 
innumerable energies or powers. This bahutarasaktvrata, the ‘coundess hosts of energies’, 
echoes here the fakticakra of SpK 11. Here, one of the purposes of the triad of karikas (64-66) 
is to teach the essential complementarity of the two aspects termed prakasa and vimarsa, or 
Siva and Sakti. 

1081 ‘api’ in its totalizing sense, viz., yuktibhir sarvair api. 

1082 antaratamatva. 

1083 aham eva cidghanah svatantrah sarvapramatrantaratamatvena sarvakarmakari. 

1084 nGham kartad pdramesvari svatantryasakar ittham karoti. 

1085 eravata — lit., ‘from this much’. 

1086Here, Yogaraja synthetizes the content of the three previous karikds, making the jrdnin 
speak in the first person. The conclusion, so far implicit, is: ‘it follows from the above that 
you can act without being burdened with fruits’. 
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his own Self as previously set forth in both cases, !°” bears no fruit, that 
is, is unconnected with any fruit, inasmuch as there is nothing left for him 
to avoid or to acquire, because of the absence of any notion relating the 
body, etc., and the ‘I’, 1988 

Since all adventitious constructions [such as taking the body as Self] 
have been dissolved for the knower of the Self (@tmajnanin) in both ways as 
previously explained, where would the action, even though accomplished, 
make connection with a result? 

The answer is: nowhere [that is, no connection is possible], for, in 
other words, no basis exists for enabling (svabhdva) the conceit attributing 
to the body, etc., the capacity to cognize. 

Indeed, the basis [of attributing a result to an agent] is the arbitrary 
convention of presuming, on the part of the cognizer, that the fruit pertains 
to the act done. !°89 

But the act of him who knows, which exhausts itself in its very form 
[without any reference to a result], due to the absence of any such pre- 
sumption [that the fruit is that of the action done], is not connected with 
any result. 

Now, where might we find a similar case, where an act is related to a 
result only through a presumption [on the part of the mind]? 

The master replies, saying: ‘It is not mine, [it is his], etc.’. 

That is, [such a case] is [readily] seen, and is not unprecedented. For 
instance, the sacrificial act, etc. [is done by the officiating priest, saying): 
‘It is not mine, it is his’, !°° [that is, it belongs] to a certain sacrificial 
patron who is desirous [of the result). 

Thus (iti), in accordance with that idea, namely, that, though a sacrifi- 
cial act has been accomplished [by me, the ydjaka], that act is not [mine], 
given the lack of any intention (on my part] having to do with its fruit, 
for in the world [of affairs, loke], I am [seen as sufficiently] motivated 
by the salary [that I retain], and because the act itself is deemed to be 
associated with a supramundane !©”! fruit [viz., ‘heaven’, etc.]. And so, 
in accordance with the maxim: ‘Officiating priests (ya@jaka) execute the 


1087The two cases referred to are the jfanin as agent, and the Lord as agent. 

1088 Here we understand dehadyahambhdva on the model of visayavisayibhava. 

1089 ridhi — in its linguistic application, nidhi designates the direct and unmediated connec- 
tion between the word (or its pronunciation) and its sense (or its apprehension) — what 
we would call the “conventional” sense of the word, as opposed to the “derived” meaning 
(yoga), in which etymological derivation plays a part. In the Indian view of things, the word 
may be seen as “growing” (root muh) into its natural or inherent apprehension, as “flower- 
ing” according to a natural law. Here, it is the ridhi of ‘act’ and ‘fruit’ that serves as basis 
for assigning the act to an agent — a linkage that philosophical reasonings (as well as those 
of the Gitd) attempt to break, by dissociating the agent from the fruit. On nidhi, see also 
n. 1101 and 1371. 

1090nq mamedam api tu tasya. 

1091 Daralaukika. 
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sacrifice [for another, yajanti, active voice]; the patron of the sacrifice 
(yajamadna) sacrifices [for himself, yajate, middle voice]’, although the of- 
ficiating priests (rtvij) accomplish by themselves the sacrificial act [it is 
with this in mind that they do so]: ‘This sacrificial act, this horse sacrifice, 
etc., does not belong to us at all; but rather to the meritorious [patron] 
who has taken the vow [to perform it] (diksita); we, in truth, here at this 
sacrifice, are desirous only of the stipulated remuneration. !°? [Actually] 
there are none of us here; !©%3 rather it is the patron of the sacrifice who 
enjoys the fruits, heaven, etc., brought about by this act’. 10% 

Thus, because for them there exists no presumption linking the act and 
the fruit, the act, though done by them, is not linked to any fruit such as 
heaven, etc. 

But, here, the patron of the sacrifice, though doing by himself no sac- 
rificial act, and expecting [i.e., requiring] the acts to be performed by the 
priests, thinks: ‘these sacrificial acts, this horse sacrifice, etc., are mine, 
and these priests are engaged in this act thanks to my wealth’. Thus ‘mine 
alone will be the results, heaven, etc., certain to ensue after my body per- 
ishes’. 

Hence, though he does nothing [in fact], the act is for him connected 
with its result, since he insists on the presumption that the result of the 
act be desired. 

It is for this reason that [the Paniniyas enjoin] the middle voice (dt- 
manepada) after [the term expressing] the agent dedicated [to perform the 
sacrifice] (diksita), in accordance with the rule kartrabhipraye kriydpha- 
le, }°95 [thus giving the correct forms] yajate [3rd sg. pres.], yajamdnah 
[nom. sg. masc., present participle]; but when the agent is not intended 
[as the beneficiary], it is the active voice (parasmaipada) [that is enjoined 
— according to Renou, by I 3, 78], hence: yajanti (3rd pl., pres.), yajakah 
(nomen agentis in -aka, by II 2, 15). 

Such is the insurmountable power!°° of independent thought- 
constructs ©” that an act, though done by oneself, is not connected with 


1092Without which the ritual would be invalid. 

1093This rather forceful expression is meant to emphasize the gap between the agent of the 
act and its result. The officiating priests are aware that they are at the sacrifice as agents, 
but not as enjoyers. They are formally present, but, in truth, only the yajamdna is there, 
inasmuch as the ritual act exists only in view of its result. 

1094The question here is whether the adhikdra of the fruit is always attached to the karty (by 
virtue of its karman — which is necessarily that of the karty) or whether it can be transferred 
to someone else, in keeping with his expectation. Compare the Buddhists’ view that only 
desire creates bondage. 

1095p, | 3, 72 (cited here without its initial portion, svaritaritah [...]): ‘(Les désinences du 
moyen valent) aprés (une racine munie dans le Dhdtupatha d’un exposant consistant en un 
ton) modulé [...] ou un Af, quand le fruit de l’action se dirige vers l’agent [...]’ (tr. Renou P.: 
55). 

1096 mahiman. 

1097Note that here the brahmanical sacrifice is part and parcel of “wordly affairs”. And the 
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its result [for that person], in the absence of any presumption [associating 
the agent with] the result; while an act, though done by others, may be 
connected [for oneself] with its result, if one insists on the conceit: ‘this 
[act] is mine’. 

Therefore, just as priestly actions [are not fruitful], so the act per- 
formed by the yogin is not fruitful, in the absence of any such presumption 
as to the fruit. 


Karika 68 


Thus, in all his actions [viz., in whatever action he undertakes], he who 
knows would be illuminated [as such], for his thoughts are bereft of the 
stains of supposition as to what he must or must not do. Thus the master 
says: 


68. Thus awakened by the winds of his meditative realization, !° 
as he pours an oblation !°? of all his thought-constructs into the blaz- 
ing fire of the Self, he becomes fire itself. 1! 


[The term] meditative realization (bhavand) is used [here by us, Sai- 
vas] as conventionally synonymous !!°! with ‘awareness’ (vimarsa), in the 


notion of vikalpa is there required, either as the fruit is dissociated from the act or as the fruit 
is assumed by another, who merely witnesses the acts of others. Thus the example offered 
here aims at a circumscribed point: can the agent be dissociated from the fruit of his own 
act? 

1098See Appendix 20, p. 345. 

1099Same speculation and metaphor in PS 76, describing the symbolic oblation (homa) of du- 
ality into the fire of consciousness. The parallelism of PS 68 and 76 is emphasized by the use 
of the present participle juhvat in the former and the noun homa in the latter, both terms be- 
ing derived from the root hu, ‘to pour an oblation’. The saktopaya is alluded to here, as shown 
by the word bhavana, and the metaphor of homa, which implies the wider metaphor of yajria 
or ydga, ‘sacrifice’, a Trika technical term, which stands for the practice of the saktopdya; 
cf. TA IV 277-278a, and TS IV, p. 25: [...] tatra bhavdndm sarvesdm paramesvara eva sthitih 
ndnyad vyatiriktam astiti vikalparidhisiddhaye paramesvara eva sarvabhavarpanam ydgah, ‘The 
“sacrifice” is the offering of all things to the Supreme Lord in order to strengthen the con- 
viction that everything abides in the Supreme Lord and that nothing is distinct from him’. 
Cf. Bhatta Sri Viravamanaka’s verse (quoted in YR ad 76), which spins out the metaphor of 
the internal yajna. The image is as old as ChU V 19, 1ff., VIII 5, 1, inter alia. It is implicit 
even in BAU I 1, 1. 

1100Cf, $S II 8: Sariram havih and SSV ad loc.: sarvair yat pramatytvendbhisiktam sthilasa- 
ksmddisvartipam Sariram tad mahdyoginah parasmin cidagnau hityamdnam havih, ‘This body, 
gross, subtle, etc., that all beings consecrate (abhisikta) as “cognizer”, is the oblation poured 
by the great yogin in the supreme fire of consciousness’; also SSV I 6: vifvasya samhdro dehdt- 
matay4d bdhyatayd cavasthitasydpi satah parasamvidagnisddbhdvo bhavatity arthah, ‘Then occurs 
the dissolution of the universe, that is to say, though existence may continue as body and 
external objects, it is now identified with the fire of the highest consciousness (parasamvid) 
[viz., it appears only as consciousness)’. 

110! pidhi, normally the direct and unconditionned denotative sense of a word, here taken 
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context of the Self [as justified by the insight]: ‘It is I who am the Great 
Lord in the form of consciousness, who manifest (sphurdmi) ever thus, in- 
tensely’. 1102 

Thus, that is, in the way elaborated earlier, awakened by [the winds 
of]! his meditative realization, he who knows, while pouring an 
oblation of all his thought-constructs ... — [by this, the master means 
that] all such suppositions as ‘I am a bound soul, tied up in the bondage 
of actions’, ‘I am my body, these are my sons, my wife, etc.’, or ‘this act 
will lead to heaven or hell, etc.’ are set aside !!°4 in the awareness that ‘It 
is I who am all this’?! — 

[... pouring thus an oblation] into the fire of the Self (atmajyotis), 
that is, into the blazing fire of consciousness, whose essence is the marvel 
of supreme ipseity; 

that is, offering them by merging them into the essence of non- 
discursive consciousness, !!° 

he becomes Fire [itself], that is, once the fuel consisting of thought- 
constructs ready to be consumed has been exhausted, the fire of conscious- 
ness (cidagni), being that which consumes, is itself perfected. In other 
words, it is what remains [when the combustion is over], having no form 
other than that of the transcendental cognizer. !!°7 

Inasmuch as this [meditative realization] proceeds steadily, it is called 
wind, that is, it is compared to wind; for, in a similar way, fire covered 
by ashes is awakened by the wind. 


somewhat freely as a kind of paryaya, ‘synonym’, in accordance with Renou’s insight (1942: 
s.v. ‘paryaya’) regarding technical terms. The synonymy may obtain only within a school, as, 
for example, within grammar, where terms such as vrddhi, guna, etc., signify classes of sounds 
(P. 1 1, 1: weddhir adaic), whereas outside the school they have other, more etymologically 
predictable, meanings, ‘growth’, ‘quality’ — or, in other schools, equally conventional but 
different meanings, as in dharmasdstra, where vrddhi may mean ‘interest’ (on a loan). The 
notation of a context here (aunani) serves to distinguish this usage of bhavana from the more 
general usage. 

1102 aham eva caitanyamahesvarah sarvatmana sarvadd evam sphurdmi. 

1103The full explanation of the simile has been placed at the end of the commentary in order 
not to interrupt the syntactical analysis of the verse. 

1104 gecibhiuita — Sesibhd means literally: ‘become a remainder’ or ‘become ancillary’. 
1105qham eva idam sarvam. 

1106Same idea, and same formulation in YR ad 71. 

1107The allusion here to vedic rituals is obvious. Mimamsakas have discussed at length the 
question of the ritual fire’s “efficacy”, for its consequences were deemed to extend far beyond 
the cinders that were its only visible result. Here, the “fire” is interiorized, it is transformed 
into pure consciousness, and becomes itself the “remains” of the combustion of “transitory” 
states of mind; it occupies thus the place of the Mimamsaka’s ‘apurva’ or ‘adysta’, which had 
been thought to be the mechanism through which the ‘karman’ of the sacrifice (viz., the 
sacrifice itself) worked itself out. But this ‘adsta’ has one quality that the Mimamsaka’s 
reasoned ‘adysta’ most significantly lacked: it is the self-evidence of consciousness itself. 
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How [concretely] does one who delights in practicing the discipline of 
supreme knowledge [or ‘that leads to supreme knowledge’) (jfdnayoga), 
in the way expounded above, spend his time, by [what means] sustaining 
himself for the rest (of his life]? !!°° The master says: 


69. Eating whatever he finds, clad in whatever is available, tran- 
quil, inhabiting anywhere at all, he is liberated who is the Self of all 
beings. !!09 


Eating whatever edible object is put!!!° before him, marveling at it 
(that is, delighting in it], accepting whatever comes to him without effort 
on his part, and paying no heed to the [usual] restriction: ‘this is pure, 
this is impure; this is bad food, this is dainty’ — for he has abandoned the 
suppositions as to what he must or must not do. 

Likewise, clad in whatever [is available], that is, covered up with a 
tattered garment, or the hide [of an animal], or tree bark, or a cotton cloth, 
or even with those garments whose essence is the divine [sky] (divydtman, 
viz., naked); being thus desirous of simply covering his body, neither does 
he despise one or praise another, for in neither mode is there any question 
of distinction or discredit. 

Why is this? Because he is tranquil, having transcended thought- 
constructs, such as pleasure and pain. 


1108 gesavartanayd. 

1109 sarvabhiitdtnan — or, according to the commentary: ‘he whose being is [composed of] 
all beings’; cf. sarvatman in PS 82, and YR ad loc. Cf. APS 76, a similar verse, but with yatra 
kvacana ca $dyi, in the place of yatra kvacana nivasi. Cf. AS 11 37b quoted n. 1129; on another 
interpretation of calacalaniketa, see n. 1112); also PS 81, which similarly emphasizes the yo- 
gin’s sovereign freedom: [...] tsthati yathestam, ‘He remains [viz., lives on) {acting} as he 
wishes’. Here begins a long description of the yogin, which ends in ka. 84. For similar specu- 
lations on yoga as contemplative union, free from any consideration of caste, or pollution, see 
BAU IV 4, 23 (sarvam dtmdnam pasyati, nainam papm tarati, sarvam papmadnam tarat, ‘[...] 
He sees all in the Self. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all evil’), and BhG V 18, 
which holds that ‘In a knowledge-and-cultivation-perfected/ Brahman, a cow, an elephant,/ 
And in a mere dog, and an outcaste,/ The wise see the same thing’ (vidydvinayasampanne 
brahmane gavi hastini/ suni caiva svapdke ca panditah samadarsinah//); also APS 77 (almost 
identical to our PS 70), and AS III 39, which defines yoga as asparsa, ‘free from contact’, 
i.e., free from all ‘relation’ or ‘connection’ (sambandha) [S ad loc.] with [Anubhitisvaripa 
and Anandagiri ad loc.] either the varndsramadharma, the laws of caste and stage of life, 
or pollution (mala); cf. Bouy AS: 182. The yogin described here, in PS 69 (= APS 76), 
is, according to the Saiva doctrine, the jivanmukta, a state that AS II 38 describes without 
naming such an ascetic jtvanmukta: there tattvibhdta, ‘having become Reality’, is a synonym 
of BhG VI 27 brahmabhita, ‘having become [one with} brahman’, which S ad loc. glosses as 
‘who is liberated while living, i.e., who is sure that, indeed, the brahman is all’ (jivanmuktam 
brahmaiva sarvam ity evam nigcayavantam brahmabhitam). ASV II 38 quotes BhG V 18c and 
BhG XII 27: samam sarvesu bhitesu tisthantam paramesvaram/ [...] yah pasyati sa pasyati//, 
‘Alike in all beings/ Abiding, the Supreme Lord,/ [...] Who sees him, he (truly) sees’. 
1110Lit,, ‘falls’, scil., ‘in his begging-bowl'’. 
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Likewise, inhabiting anywhere at all; 

anywhere, in a place of whatever sort, being merely desirous of shelter 
for himself; nor should [holy] sites, shrines, or places of pilgrimage, etc., 
be adopted by him [as residences], just because they are pure, nor should 
cremation grounds or the dwellings of outcaste be avoided, etc., [merely] 
because they are impure. !!!! He dwells at whatever place falls to his lot 
without any effort on his part, for [his thoughts are] bereft of the stains 
of weighing what is pure and what is not. !!!2 

Such a one is liberated (vimucyate); 

he is liberated, for he spends his time acting [solely] for the benefit 
of others, thus sustaining himself for the rest [of his life]; !!!% that is, he 
becomes one with the Supreme Lord (paramasivibhavati). 

As it has been stated: 


Covered by this or that [garment], fed with this or that [food], 
reposing here or there, such a man the gods know to be a [true] 
brahmin. !!!4 


And in Moksadharma[prakarana}: 


I, the pure one, observe the ‘vow of the python’, by which eat- 
ing fruits, taking meals, or drinking are unregulated, in which 
space and time are ‘modified’ !!!° in accordance with the evo- 
lutions of fate [alone], which offers happiness to the heart 
[of him who observes it], and which is not observed by the 
wicked. !116 


111174 IV 213-275, which quotes (IV 213-221a) the older text of the MVT XVIII 74-81, 
deals lengthily with the vanity involved in considerations of purity and impurity — the 
subject-matter of PS 69-71 and 73. See also PS 83 = APS 81, and SDvy I 48, quoted n. 454. 
1112Cf) BhG XII 19b, which defines him who is dear to the Lord as aniketa, ‘homeless’. 
Parallel statement in MBh XIV 43, 40b: acalas cdniketas ca ksetrajfiah sa paro vibhuh, and AS 
II 37b (quoted n. 1129), in which the ascetic (yati) is described as caldcalaniketas, ‘n’ayant 
pas de demeure fixe’ [— ‘having an unstable residence’) (Bouy); ‘with an unfixed home’ 
(Bhattacharya); ‘having no residence whatever’ (Karmarkar). $ ad loc. analyzes differently: 
‘having as his residence the “moving” (cala) and the ‘unmoving” (acala)’, i.e., the body and 
the true nature of the Self (@umatattva); accordingly, Gupta AS translates: ‘with the self alone 
for home or his body’. 

1113 gesavartanayé. 

1114rGhmana — that is, ‘one who is instilled with knowledge of the brahman’: MBh XII 237, 
12 (Crit. Ed.), from the Moksadharma, as is the citation following. The yas of the third pdda 
is, in the Crit. Ed., replaced by ca, itself considered problematic. The verse appears also 
several times in the addenda of the Crit. Ed. 

1115 yibhakta — lit., ‘declined’. 

1116MBh XII 172, 27. vratam djagaram. See Nilakantha ad ‘vratam djagaram’: ajagaro hy 
ayatnenaiva jivati, tasyedam [vratam]. The entirety of chapter 27th deals with the exposition 
of this vrata by an ascetic who develops the same themes as does YR here. In this passage of 
MBh, the metaphor of the python may illustrate yddrcchika of AS II 37b. What is celebrated 
here is a life of randomness. It is exemplified by the ‘vow of the python’ to which a Hindi 
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But how, by acting thus [— by living in this way], can the knower of 
the Self himself be liberated? 

The master replies, saying: ‘the Self of all beings’. 

Because the knower of the Self knows himself as the Self of all beings 
— the compound sarvabhitatman meaning [both] that he is the Self of all 
beings, and that all beings are his own Self !!!”— nothing exists for him 
as bondage; everything is conducive to his liberation. !!18 


Karika 70 


Nor does one so described, who is devoid of conceit of self, !!!9 suffer the 
slightest risk of acquiring merit or demerit, whatever he does. The master 
says: 


70. Whether he performs a hundred thousand horse sacrifices, or 
kills a hundred thousand brahmins, he who knows ultimate reality 
is not affected by merits or demerits. He is stainless. 11° 


If sometimes he who knows ultimate reality (paramarthavid), that is, 
knows that the essence of his nature is the Great Lord’s identity with his 
own Self, performs prescribed acts such as the countless sacrifices — the 
horse sacrifice, rdjasiiya, aptorydma, ''*! etc. — he takes them merely as 
duties to be performed in a spirit of play only (kridadrtham), for he is free 
from the conceit that consists in desiring a result (phalakamandabhimana); 

— or, considering himself as non-identical with his body (asarirata), [if 
he commits] great sins all of which are prohibited, such as killing brah- 
mins, partaking of liquor, committing theft, etc., which are the results of 
thoughtlessness; !!22 


poet, Malukadasa (Maliikdas), in the 16th cent., refers: ajagara karai na cakari, parichi karai 
na kdm/ dasa maltika kahi gaye saba ke datd rdma, ‘The python does not attend and the bird 
does not work, [yet they receive their daily food]. Malukadas says that Rama is the supreme 
bestower’. Moreover such a life may be also defined as a life freed from any social duty, as 
formulated by PS 40 and YR ad loc. 

1117Cf, BAU I 4, 16: atho ‘yam vd dtmd sarvesdm bhiitdandm lokah, ‘Now this self, verily, is 
the world of all beings’; SvU III 21a: veddham etam ajaram purdnam sarvatmanam sarvagatam 
vibhutvat, ‘I know this undecaying, ancient (primeval) Self of all, present in everything on 
account of infinity’. 

1118Cf, Samvitprakdéga II 58, quoted n. 1039. 

1119Q0n abhimdna, see PS 19 and YR thereon, as well as YR ad 68. 

1120Verse similar to APS 77, with the difference that APS, in contrasting a thousand horse 
sacrifices with a hundred thousand brahmanicides, lays stress on the seriousness of the sin. 
The verse is quoted in the Jivanmuktiviveka (p. 74/p. 285), which attributes it to Sesa’s 
Arydpanicdsiti. Cf., for the content of ka. 69-70, the verses from the Nigdtana quoted in TA 
XXVIII 72-75a, in n. 1240. 

1121 The aptoryama is a particular way of offering the soma sacrifice. 

1122 pramada. 
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— in either cases, he who knows [the true Self] is touched, or pol- 
luted, neither by the merits, that is, by the auspicious results, nor by 
the demerits, that is, by the inauspicious [results — be they heaven or 
hell — pertaining to these acts, for the acts are done} with the thought: 
‘It is just the Will of the Supreme Lord that manifests itself (vijrmbhate) in 
this way; what matters it to me?’!!*3 for gone is the conceit of thinking 
that ‘this is mine’. 

Why is this? The master replies: ‘he is stainless’, for the impurities of 
deeming himself finite, of regarding the world as objective, of supposing 
himself the agent of actions, which are the causes of transmigration, have 
vanished, have perished [utterly]. 

Thus, it is the polluted cognizer who is subject to the [egotistical] con- 
ceit that ‘this belongs to me’, for his faculty of cognition is [lodged in] a 
body, etc., so qualified; {he alone is thus] subjected to the accumulation of 
merits and demerits, because of the waywardness '!24 of the conceit that 
‘this is my auspicious act, this is my inauspicious act’. 

But how can he be touched by merit or demerit whose store of the con- 
sequences of action has been exhausted — those accumulated impurities 
that are themselves the causes of possessiveness — once conceit of self has 
vanished? 

As it has been stated in the revered Bhagavadgita: 


Whose state (of mind) is not egoized,/ Whose intelligence is 
not stained,/ He, even tho he slays these folk,/ Does not slay, 
and is not bound (by his actions). !!% 


Karika 71 


Pondering the manner of living fixed !!2° for one who knows the Self, the 
master says: 


71. Living without self-deception, excitement, anger, infatuation, 
dejection, fear, greed, or delusion; uttering neither praises [of the 
gods) '!27 nor ritual formulae, !!78 and having no opinions whatever, 
he should behave as one insensible. !!29 


1123 paramesvarecchaiva itham vijrmbhate mama kim dydtam. 

1124 daurdtmya. 

N25BhG XVIII 17. 

1126 niyvatacaryd. 

1127Cf, AS Il 35a: vitardgabhayakrodhair munibhir vedapdragaih/...]. 

1128¢f, AS II 37a, quoted in the following note. 

1129 iqda — among the many possible (and misleading) translations of jada, ‘insensible’ seems 
to capture best the several equivocations of the term; see Webster's: “1) incapable or bereft 
of feeling; 2) insentient, 3) unconscious; 4) not apparent to the senses, hence indifferent; 
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Self-deception (mada) means the ‘conceit of attributing to the body, 
etc., the capacity to cognize’; 

excitement (harsa) means the ‘satisfaction’ that results from acquiring 
something not heretofore acquired; 

anger means ‘wrath’; 

infatuation (manmatha) means ‘thirsting for enjoyment’; 

dejection (visdda) means the ‘state of confusion’ (mudhatva) caused by 
separation from what one desires; 

fear means the ‘interruption [of composure]’ caused by an enemy or 
by lions, tigers, etc.; 

greed means ‘small-mindedness’ [i.e., considering only my own advan- 
tage]; 

delusion (moha) means ‘(considering things only] in terms of the re- 
lationship they have to “one’s own self” ’. !!3° 

Though such [forms of limited] awareness arise from time to time as 
transitory affectations of the body, he [the jrdnin] sets them aside, saying: 
‘Tam brahman, the All’. !!3! He realizes that they are residues [left behind 
in the process] of becoming aware of his own Self, after merging them into 
his own non-discursive consciousness, as forms thereof. 

Similarly, it is he who has gone beyond [the need of] praises and ritual 
formulae. !!32 Inasmuch as there is nothing different from himself to be 
praised, he needs use no hymn of praise, etc.; nor has he to rely on ritual 


5) devoid of sensibility, apathetic, also unaware; 6) devoid of reason, meaning (now rare).” 
Verse similar to APS 78, although not identical. Note particularly, in the compound, ‘lob- 
hamoha’* replacing “parusa’, the absence of avdgbuddhi (in 71a), and avaddamatih replacing 
agddhamath. We differ from L. Silburn who renders avddamatih as ‘sans parole ni pensée’ 
[— ‘without words or thought’), perhaps under the influence of the avdgbuddhi, ‘without 
words or thought’ (APS 78a). We understand avaddamath, as ‘whose mind is not [filled with 
stray} opinions’— see the commentary below; on the description of the one who knows the 
Self as avdgbuddhi, see BAU IV 4, 21: tam eva dhiro vijfidya/ prajndm kurvita brahmanah/ 
ndnudhydydd bahun chabdan/ vdaco vigldpanam hi tat, ‘Let a wise Brahmana after knowing 
him alone, practise (the means to) wisdom. let him not reflect on many words, for there is 
mere weariness of speech’. Similar statement in AS II 36b-37: [...] advaitam samanuprdpya 
jadaval lokam dcaret// nistutir nirnamaskdro nihsvadhakara eva ca/ caldcalaniketas ca yatir ya- 
drcchiko bhavet//, ‘Having realized nonduality, one should behave as a fool among people. 
Giving no praise, paying no homage, nor pronouncing svadhd [i.e., not offering libations 
to the Manes/Ancestors], with an unfixed home, and acting spontaneously (without willing 
anything) (yddycchika), one should become an ascetic’ (tr. Bhattacharya, modified as to the 
meaning of yddrcchika; on another interpretation of caldcalaniketa, see n. 1112). Compare 
BAU III 5, 1 (partially quoted by ASV II 36-37): etam vai tam dumdnam viditva bréhmandh 
putraisandyas ca [...] vyutthaya atha bhiksdcaryam caranti, ‘The Brahmanas, having known 
that self, having overcome the desire for sons [...], live the life of mendicants’. 

1130 Gematmiyabhava. 

113] sarvam brahmasmi. See YR ad 68. 

1132same syntagm in APS 78b. It is further developed in AS II 37a: nistutir nimamaskdro 
nihsvadhdkara eva ca/, as well as in AG’s PS 73. Several parallel passages in MBh; especially 
MBh I 110, 9; XII 237, 24 (quoted by BAUBh III 5, 1); XII 261, 2; XIV 46, 43; XIV 47, 10 
(nirdvamdvo nirnamaskdro nihsvadhdkéara eva ca); for further details, see Bouy AS: 141. 
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formulae (mantra) such as vasat, etc., for there exists no specific divinity 
different from him (to be invoked thereby]. 

[What then does he do?] He should just behave as one insensi- 
ble, !!33 having no opinions whatever. Since he is himself replete, due 
to the absence of all expectations, he is like one at a loss (unmatta); his 
mind has banished considerations having to do with actions taught in the 
injunctive treatises, such as those that specify the manner of accomplish- 
ing (rituals, etc.], !!34 or (those that involve] the existence of something 
to be apprehended in conformity with some mode of correct apprehension 
(pramdna) and requiring an accompanying apprehender (pramatr), such as 
‘this [conclusion] is proven, this [one] is not’. !!35 

Neither does he require instruction regarding himself, nor does he posit 
anything to be apprehended in order to instruct others. 1136 

Thus, having effectively conquered himself, considering that all is brah- 
man, '!37 he should disport himself for purposes of play. For this reason, 
he has been described here as insensible. 


Karika 72 


If this is the case, then how is it that, while the body perdures, he who 
knows is not touched, as we are, by the group of [thought-constructs:] 
self-deception, etc., though they may be surrendered [unto the Self]? !!8 
Here, the master gives the reason: !199 


72. The group made up of self-deception, excitement, etc., arises 
from delusion caused by difference. How, indeed, could one who is 


1133Compare APS 78: jadavad vicaret and AS II 36b: jadaval lokam dcaret. Bouy AS: 141 
translates ‘comme un sot’ [— ‘as a fool’), i.e., according to § ad loc., without showing one’s 
own powers and qualities. 

1134 itikartavyata. 

1135Two types of argument (vdda) are mentioned: that dealt with by the Mimamsa con- 
cerning the correct mode of accomplishing a ritual act, always in the future, and that which 
pertains to perception, itself always actual — the sphere of logic (Nyaya), implying prameya, 
pramana and pramaty. 

1136YR refers here to the wellknown Naiyayika distinction between reasoning employed for 
one’s own instruction, and reasoning aimed at communicating with others (svartha/pardrtha) 
— the former, for instance, not being confined within the syllogism of five members. 

1137 sarvam brahma. 

1138 parivarjyamdnendpi — lit., ‘although they have been removed [from any influence over 
the liberated self)’. 

1139 AG has just explained that although such states perdure after our enlightenment, they 
subtend a different relationship with the body. The question then arises: if, as the argument 
implies, these corruptions — ‘self-deception’, etc. — persist, even removed from such influ- 
ence, they cannot continue to manifest themselves apart from the complicity of the body, as 
their substratum, and inasmuch as the liberated self continues to exist in some relationship 
with the body — by definition, the state of jivanmukti — then, how is it that the self is not 
further sullied by them, however unusual be the final relation between Self and body? 
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endowed with the highest awareness of the nondual Self be touched 
by such delusion? 


The group made up of self-deception, etc., which has been explained 
in the previous karika, [arises] from delusion caused by difference. 

Now, delusion caused by difference, having [always] the form of 
‘myself and ‘what is mine’, is nothing but the view [that one’s own Self] 
is not complete [i.e., is fragmented]. 

From this (delusion caused by difference], [the group, self-deception, 
etc.] arises, that is, comes into being, through the error that imposes dual- 
ity (dvaitabhrant) on fettered cognizers, via the notion that such and such 
is to be avoided, such and such adopted. 

But he who is the most excellent of knowers, and is possessed of aware- 
ness (bodha) of the supreme nondual Self, as [expressed in the dictum:] ‘I 
am brahman, the All’, '!4° who thus becomes like space itself !!44 — how, 
in what way, is he to be touched, that is, polluted, by this group, self- 
deception, and the rest? !!42 

Indeed, one thing may sometimes convey the nature of another thing 
different from it; !!4> [as in the present case:] how can the group, made 
up of self-deception, etc., once it is understood as composed of brahman, 
lend itself to the obstruction of the knower of the Self, who is composed 
of brahman, and is therefore of the same genus? !!“4 


Karika 73 


And as well, the whole lot of hymns of praise and ritual oblations ad- 
dressed to external [deities], all of which depend on duality, is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy him [the jndnin]. This, the master says: 


73. There is nothing at all separate from the (knower of the Self] 
to be honored with an oblation or to be praised; would then he, who 
is liberated, who has no use for homages or ritual formulae, be sat- 
isfied with hymns of praise, etc.? !!4° 


For the knower of the Self, whose form is that of nondual [viz., undif- 
ferentiated) consciousness, nothing exists that is separate from him — 


1140 sarvam brahmdsmi. 

1141 Due to its lack of internal differentiation. 

1142The logic of the argument, here, rests on the traditional understanding of dkdga; see YR 
ad 36. 

1143Inasmuch as the object and the subject have the same nature — namely, brahman — one, 
the object, which had been considered as “different” may be taken to reveal the nature of 
the other, the subject, also “different” — and vice versa. 

1144When all is brahman, the jfidnin is included in brahman, and so must be self-deception, 
etc. 

1145Note that the entire passage (PS 69-73) echoes AS II 35-37. 
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that presents itself to him as different; [there is nothing] to be praised, 
such as a deity, [nothing] to be honored with an oblation — such that 
it is [in fact] praised or presented with an oblation. 

Nor does he who knows the Self (Gtmajna) attain satisfaction by means 
of hymns of praise, etc., inasmuch as their execution is seen to be con- 
ditioned on an obligation. !!4° 

Since he is composed of unfailing bliss, delighting ever in awareness of 
non-difference, he pays no heed to any adventitious [viz., non-spontaneous] 
[sort of] bliss. 

Thus, it is he who has gone beyond [the need for] homages and ritual 
formulae that is celebrated in the Vedanta texts [viz., the upanisads] as 
the one liberated (mukta). 


Karika 74 


Nor has he any use for a divine abode different from himself — his own 
body is the locus of the divinity that is his Self (@tmadevatd); nor is there 
any other support for his consciousness. There is thus for him no other 
divine abode. !!4” The master says: 


74. The divine abode for him is his own body — endowed with the 
thirty-six principles, and replete with ceils de boeuf [viz., the sense- 
organs], constructions inset in the body!!*8— or [if not his own, 


1146For merits arise from the act that has been enjoined, and demerit from the act that has 
been prohibited. 

1147Compare ka. 74-80 with TA IV 194-211, which also deals with the mystical practices 
that are those of the jrianin in the saktopaya. 

1148The image is quite appropriate here, the sense-organs being analogous to the symbolic 
“windows” (gavdksa) of the outward temple that allow “light” to pass, in retrograde fashion, 
from inside (that is from the deity itself) to outside, inasmuch as such “windows”, being 
closed and as solid as a part of the wall, do not admit the rays of the sun into the temple; 
see Kramrisch 1946: 318-321, on gavaksa; and the term tamori (see below), ‘enemies of 
darkness’, that glosses gavaksa. The projection, in the process of Tantrika meditation, of the 
thirty-six tattvas upon the body transforms it into a microcosm; it is therefore a ritual notion, 
present in the oldest Tantras. The body as shrine appears to be a notion proper to the Kula 
branch, wherein the lineages (kula) of yoginis are viewed as (extensions of) the sense-organs. 
We might observe here that the body-shrine of the karika, along with its architectural details, 
is possibly a late metaphor, inasmuch as the older Tantras do not generally mention statues, 
nor temples for public worship; see, nevertheless, the fourth chapter of the Brahmaydmala 
for references to images of wood or other substances used for worship. Hidden from the 
larger society bien-pensant, tantric rituals were originally celebrated in disused places, and 
were probably not housed in any permanent structure — although there was a ‘sanctum’ 
(ydgagrha), a retinue of deities surrounding the site (bGhyaparivara), and deities guarding its 
entrance; see Sanderson 1986: 173-174. Whenever AG speaks of daily external worship, its 
substratum is mainly a smooth mirror-like surface — for instance, a mirror or a sword- 
blade; it may also be ‘a linga (provided it is private, moveable, not of fashioned stone, 
nor of any metal but gold), a rosary (aksasiitram), a skull-cup (mahdpatram), a skull-staff 
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then] the body of another, or even an object, such as a jar. !!49 


For that knower of the Self, his own body or that of another [external 
to him], ''>° is the abode of the deity, for it is the substratum of everything 
that is to be enjoyed [viz., external objects) by the deity that is his own 
Self. 

However, external locales, such as [temples of the) Meru [type], !!>? 
etc., become abodes of a deity, whenever they are so determined by a 
teacher through the adjunction (kalana) of the thirty-six principles, mak- 
ing them coextensive with a body. !!52 

Once the [image of the] deity dwelling there, though external [to one’s 
own Self), is comprehended as formed of consciousness (cidghana) through 
being pervaded by one’s own Self, then even that [image] becomes the 
deity there. 

Otherwise, how could either one or the other [viz., the temple or the 
image], both inert, mere bits of rock, save [viz., free] (uddharet) devotees 
(from transmigratory experience], or conduct the dead into [the deity’s] 
proximity, etc.? !!53 

Thus, the body itself is, in a direct sense, '!54 the abode of the deity, 
for it is the dwelling place of consciousness. And, dwelling in that body, 
the Self of all beings is the deity. Therefore the body alone is the abode of 
the deity for those who are enlightened. 


(khatvadngah), an image of painted clay (citrapustam), deodar wood or gold, [...) a copy of an 
esoteric scripture, an image on cloth (patah) or an image traced on a human skull (tiram)’ 
(Sanderson 1986: 170); on those questions, see also Torzsok 2003: 179-224, and Takashima 
2005: 115-142. 

'149We differ from Silburn, who translates: ‘Son temple c’est son propre corps [...]. C’est 
aussi ce qui différe de ce corps, a savoir vases et objets semblables’. 

1150 Probably a reference to the tantric partner; in the phraseology of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, 
the term parakiyd denotes the devotee and female partner par excellence, inasmuch as her 
love for the deity is unconditioned — unlike that of the svakiyd, who is linked to her husband 
by dharmic obligations. 

115! Meru is probably intended here as an architectural term, designating a large temple; see 
Acharya 1979, s.v. (esp., Brhatsamhita LVI/LV 20). On mount Meru seen as axis mundi, see 
SvT X 122ff. and TA VIII 43ff. (TA VIII 45b, which describes it as a ‘bhairavalinga’, is quoted 
by Ksemaraja ad SvT X 124). 

1152 gariravyapti — lit., ‘... through (their) pervasion by the body — pervasion characterized 
by the adjunction of the thirty-six principles’. I interpret kalana in its general meaning, 
‘effecting’, ‘putting on’, here as a synonym of nydsa; on the technical meaning of kalana, 
see n. 1177. Note that the guru’s body as well as an external locale such as a temple, both 
involve imposition of the thirty-six principles, for the guru places them, one after another, on 
his own body, and then transfers them to an external object, such as a linga, a temple, or the 
body of an initiand; on this process, see Somasambhupaddhaai, vol. III; also, for an example 
of the process at work in interiorizing the thirty-six tattvas, see Sanderson 1986: 178-180, 
and fig. 2: 187. 

1153Probably a reference to different conceptions of moksa (understood as proximity to, or 
identity with, the deity), or to different degrees in its attainment (see PS 96-102). 

1154That is, not metaphorically. Here mukhyd vytti means abhidhd, the primary or denotative 
power of the word. 
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What sort [of body]? The master says: ‘endowed with the thirty-six 
principles’. 

The external [object] is determined [to be the abode of the deity] when 
pervaded (vydpti) by the thirty-six principles. Even more obviously is the 
body, in which the deity resides, endowed with [lit., ‘sustained by’ 
bhrtam], that is, nourished, !!°° by the same thirty-six principles. 

In the external abode of the deity, there is an arrangement [of windows 
in the form] of ceils de boeuf; so too this [internal shrine, which is the body, 
may be said to be:] replete with ceils de boeuf — [viz., the sense-organs], 
constructions [that are inset] in the body; 

[The foregoing compound is to be understood as follows:] 

— replete with means ‘not deficient in’, 

— construction means the ‘disposition of “enemies of darkness” 
(tamori)’ in the corporeal body (vigrahe = Sarire) — viz., the series of 
entryways that are the sensorial faculties. 

Hence, [the body] is similar to the external abode of the deity. 

Not only is the body [for the jndnin] the abode of the deity inasmuch as 
it is the dwelling place of consciousness, but as well, whatever [other] ob- 
jects there are that are governed by consciousness, all of them are abodes 
of the deity for him [the jnanin]). 

With this in mind, the master says [in the verse]: ‘or even the jar, 
etc.’, for the pentad of sensory domains that constitute the objects of our 
enjoyment — here suggested metonymically by reference to jars, etc. — 
are indeed governed by consciousness through entryways consisting of 
organs such as the eye, etc. Furthermore, according to the teaching of the 
Spandasastra, they are themselves composed of consciousness: 


It is the [Lord] himself as the enjoyer who is, always and 
everywhere, established in and through the objects of 
enjoyment. !156 


11SSYR seems to understand the term bhyta as alluding to one of the etymologies of the name 
‘Bhairava’, according to which the first element derives from the root bhy, ‘to carry, maintain, 
sustain’; see his commentary ad 75, where this etymology is given explicitly. For an analysis 
of various etymologies of Bhairava, see Kahrs 1998: 57-97. 

11S6SyK II 4b. Verse already quoted in YR ad 1. Cf. Bhatta Sri Vamana, quoted in SpN II 
4: alambya samvidam yasmat samvedyam na svabhdavatah/ tasmat samviditam sarvam iti sam- 
vinmayo bhavet//, ‘Since all [objects] are known insofar as they rest on consciousness, and 
not by themselves, they [exist only] as known. Hence, one should identify himself with 
consciousness’ (is this Bhatta Sri Vamana the same author as the Bhatta Sri Viravaimanaka 
from whom YR ad 76 quotes a verse?). The same notions of a body endowed with thirty-six 
principles, and of external objects such as jars, etc., seen as not different from conscious- 
ness, that is, from Siva, is found in the Pratyabhijndtikd, quoted in SpN II 4: Sariram api ye 
sattrimSattattvamayam Sivaripatayd pasyanti arcayanti ca te siddhyanti ghatddikam api tathdabhi- 
nivisya pasyanti arcayanti ca te ‘piti ndsty atra vivddah, ‘Even those who perceive the body of 
thirty-six principles in the form of Siva, and treat it with respect, acquire spiritual perfection. 
So do those who, investing even a jar, etc., with the form of Siva, perceive it in the same 
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The entire universe of objects, such as jars, etc., is the potential body 
of him who knows, just like his already existing [actual] body. 

This being the case, it [the universe of objects] is not different from 
himself, no more than his own body; it is the abode of the deity; that 
is, the abode of the god, wherein the objects of enjoyment are governed 
— [the god who is] playful !!°” and free, the Great Lord that is one’s own 
Self. 


Karika 75 


Now, in external abode of the deity [viz., the temple], the devotee is, as 
a rule, seen to be engaged in worshiping the deity, having [previously] 
offered flowers, etc. But in respect of the abode of the deity that is the 
body itself, how does the knower of the Self behave, and what does he 
do? The master says: 


75. And there [in that body so consecrated], he occupies himself 
in worshiping the great deity that is the supreme Self — Bhairava, 
also known as Siva — ever accompanied by his own [consort of] 
energies, by offering thereunto articles of worship that are purified 
by awareness of the Self. 


In the abode of the deity that is his own body, the accomplished yo- 
gin occupies himself in worshiping the deity who has assumed the form 
of the highest goal (sreyas) [viz.. who has assumed the form of a goal 
more excellent than ‘heaven’ itself], '!5° namely, Siva, the auspicious 
deity, who is none other than Bhairava, [the three syllables of whose 
name stand for] maintenance (bharana), withdrawal (ravana) and ejec- 
tion (vamana) [of the world], !!°? inasmuch as [within him alone] all the 
sensory domains — sound, etc. — are enjoyed, dissolved, and made re- 
splendent, !'©° who is, in turn, none other than the supreme Self that is 
termed [by us] consciousness, transcending everything ... 

... [he goes on worshiping that deity,] that is, he should become 


way, and treat it with respect. There is no controversy about it’. 

1157Here, YR develops one of the traditional etymologies of deva, derived from the root div, 
‘to play’. See YR ad 15. 

1158 prakrstasreyortpo devah — or ‘the deity of an extremely propitious nature’; on Sreyas, see 
n. 240. 

1159“Bhairava” is, as here, traditionally explained as an acrostic — though its etymological 
meaning is also apparent: ‘terrifying’, a quasi-causative from bhiru, ‘timid’. 

1160Here, sense-objects such as sound, etc., are treated experientially — as enjoyed, dissolved 
and made resplendent — rather than as elements in the process of creation — maintenance, 
withdrawal, ejection. 
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resplendent (parisphuret)!!®! by propitiating that deity unceasingly, ac- 
cording to the process about to be expounded. 

— Now is it not the case that the external deity is always accompa- 
nied by [consort and] attendants? Accompanied, then, by what entourage, 
should this [inner deity) be worshiped? 

The master replies: ‘[... the inner deity is] accompanied by his own 
[consort of] energies’. 

Here, by his own [energies, or powers], the master refers to the ca- 
pacities of the sense-organs, the eye, etc., which function as the [outward- 
extending] rays of consciousness, and through which [the five inner] 
energies — Consciousness, Bliss, Will, Knowledge and Action — find their 
culmination; 

by ‘accompanied by’, he means ‘surrounded on all sides’ by those 
[energies]. 

Now, responding to the question: ‘Employing what [articles of wor- 
ship] does he go on worshiping?’, the master replies: ‘(employing articles 
purified by] awareness of the Self’. 

Here, the awareness (dmarsana) meant is: ‘My own Self is this All’; !!©2 
that is, the reflection (pardmarsa) on oneself characterized by repose in 
perfect ipseity, achieved when all objects are experienced as formed of 
consciousness; further, the articles meant for worship, namely, the pen- 
tad of sensory domains, sound, etc., which are pure on account of the 
removal of insentience, have become spotless on account of that [reflec- 
tion) whereby the imperfections resulting from the stain of duality have 
disappeared. It is with such articles that he worships, purified by the 
awareness of the Self. 

Here is the purport of what has been said: the knower of the Self, 
having gathered up, effortlessly, the pentad of sensory domains, sound, 
etc., by means of the divinities that are the sensory organs, the ear, etc., 
and marveling at them in his heart, then effects their identity with his 
own Self, by abandoning [all thought of] the deleterious !!©? distinction 
between what is to be sought out and what is to be avoided. 

Thus, the state of internally undifferentiated wonder — which is noth- 
ing but the manifestation (sphurana) !}® of perfect ipseity — that accom- 
panies each and every moment of apprehending the sensory domains, !!®° 
is alone the worship appropriate to the god that is one’s own Self. !!6 


1161 This is intended as a gloss on pariptijayan dste, which we have been obliged, for reasons 
of syntax, to place at the head of the foregoing sentence. 

1162 -VGtmaiva idam sarvam. 

1163 kqlanka. 

1164Qn this association of camatkdra and sphurana, see the definition of camatkdra offered in 
the vrtti ad DhAl, in Appendix 3, p. 320. 

116SLi¢., ‘... that accompanies unceasingly each moment ...’. 

1166Implicit reference, here, to aesthetic theory, as Saiva thinkers developed it in Kashmir, 
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It is in this sense that sensory domains, sound, etc., are the instruments 
of worship. Knowing this (iti), the worshiper of the deity who is one’s 
own Self must at each moment be attentive when appropriating those do- 
mains. !'©” This is what the knowers of the secret (rahasyavid) maintain. 

Indeed, this has been confirmed by Rajanaka Rama!!® in one of his 
verses of praise: 


Show me, [O Lord], that Bhairava form of yours that is propiti- 
ated [only] by those energies — fiery (taijasi), etc. 11©? — that 
are engaged in conveying to you as offerings the things of this 
world collected through constant and unrestrained [i.e., spon- 
taneous] exertion. !!7° Show it to me, who am a hero (vira) 
moving in this [dark] night of existence (bhavanisa), in a body 
that is nothing but a cremation ground replete with abundance 
of flesh, blood, serum, and bones. !!7! 


see Intr., p. 55. 

11671 is the simple act of appropriating the fields of experience, which everyone does without 
effort and incessantly, that is transformed into the means of realizing their identity with the 
Self. 

1168 Rajanaka Rama is one of the names by which Ramakantha (ca. AD 950-1000; see Sander- 
son 2007: 411), the author of the SpV (and possibly of the Sarvatobhadra, a commentary on 
the BhG), is referred to in different sources. He presents himself, in the second conclusive 
stanza of his SpV, as the direct disciple of Utpaladeva (ca. 925-975; see Sanderson 2007: 
352). Rajanaka Rama is to be distinguished from two Bhatta Ramakantha: Ramakantha I, 
the author of a now lost Sadvytti, who was the guru of Ramakantha II’s grandfather, and 
Ramakantha II (fl. ca. AD 950-1000), the commentator on the Kiranatantra (see Goodall, 
Kiranavytti: 1X). In his SpV (p. 164), Rajanaka Ramakantha quotes a verse from a stotra that 
he says he composed himself; similarly, PHvg 11 quotes a verse found in SpV, p. 135, ascrib- 
ing it to Srirama. Rajanaka Ramakantha may also be identified as the ‘Sri Ramabhattdraka’ 
referred to in Vamadeva’s Janmamaranavicara (p. 21). From such indices, it may be con- 
cluded that he was also a poet, author of devotional hymns. If he may be identified with 
the author of the Sarvatobhadra, a commentary on the BhG (see Goodall Kiranavytti: 1X), he 
has also laid claim to some poetical skill, referring to himself (p. 404) as the ‘king of the 
poets’ (kavindra). ‘Rajanaka’ occurs frequently in titles of Kashmirian Saiva teachers; see, 
for instance, colophons of Ksemaraja or Jayaratha, respectively to PH and TA. See Stein (ad 
Rajatarangini [RT] VI 108) RT: 244 (n.. 117): ‘The title Rajdnaka, meaning literally “almost 
a king”, used to be given for services rendered to the king. [...] The title has survived in 
the form of Razdan as a family name of very frequent occurrence among the Brahmans of 
Kasmir’. The services were probably those of a minister, as may be inferred from an oblique 
reference to such a function in RT VI 117: sa parthivatvamantitvamisraya cestaya sphuran/ 
1169The term taijasi, here, is probably the name of a Sakai (or a kald), who operates at the 
level of mdyd, inasmuch as the verse of Ramakantha, quoted here, describes Bhairava as 
propitiated by means of the phenomenal multiplicity that gaktis unceasingly reveal. For 
the expression taijasi kala, see TAV IX 40 citing the Rauravdgama: tato ‘dhisthadya mdydm sa 
parameSvarah/ ksobhayitva svakiranair asyjat taijasim kalam//. 

1170See $$ 15: udyamo bhairavah, ‘Spontaneous emergence [of supreme consciousness], such 
is Bhairava’. 

1171 Meter: §arddilavikridita. Bhairava, the terrible Lord, inhabits the cremation ground. 
Hence, the body, which is, on the one hand, the abode of the deity, may also be seen, on 
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At the conclusion of [the ritual of] worship, an oblation should be made 
into the fire. So, how does that [injunction apply] to the knower of the 
Self? The master replies: 


76. For him who is engaged in offering into the blazing fire of 
consciousness all the great seeds of difference [that blossom forth] 
on the presupposition of inner versus outer, the oblation is made 
without effort. !!72 


For him — the worshiper, in the way just described, of the deity that 
is his own Self — 

the oblation — the [pouring of substances] that refreshes the fire — 

into the blazing — radiating with the marvel of supreme ipseity — 

fire of consciousness, is accomplished, 

without effort — without the bother [associated with collecting and] 
owning sesame, clarified butter, fuel, etc. 

[And] what does [he in fact] do? The master replies with [the phrase 
beginning with] ‘inner [versus] outer’. — Here, 

outer refers to the postulation, by a cognizer, of [something] beyond 
himself, !!73 in respect of what is to be cognized, such as [the color] blue, 
etc. — 

[inner refers to the corresponding] postulation in respect of what is to 
be grasped within, such as pleasure, etc. — It is 

difference of this sort, namely, the diversity native to the function- 
ing (of the antahkarana] that is the great seed (mahdabija) [of bondage], 
for out of it emerge the cognizer and cognizable objects — [functioning 
that consists in] definitive knowledge (niscaya — i.e., ‘this is not that’), 
postulation [of ecceity] (samkalpana — i.e., ‘these things are not me’) and 
conceit of self (abhimdna — i.e., ‘this is mine’); 1174 [all such differences 


the other, as a cremation ground. The implication is that the body of the yogin is subject to 
dissolution in the ‘fires’ of his austerities, as is the dead man’s corpse on the funeral pyre. 
1172Cf, PS 68; also SpN II 5: mahdyogi jivann eva pranddiman api vijfndndgninirdagdhdsesa- 
bandhano dehapéte tu Siva eva jivams cedrn mukta eva na tu kathan cid api baddhah, ‘The great 
ascetic, even while he lives and is possessed of breath and the [other faculties], is [not bound 
by] any fetters, which [lit., ‘is such that all his fetters...’] have been burnt up in the fire of 
his knowledge; when his body falls away, he is Siva himself; and while living is, as such, 
already liberated, [for] he is not bound in any way at all’. Cf. TA IV 201-2; TS IV, p. 26 (tr. 
Silburn 1981: 193). 

1173 5) 

1174The translation of the terms nifcaya and samkalpana differs slightly from that of PS 19, 
for the point of view here is that of the yogin. For him, perception itself, which reveals differ- 
ence, must be overcome; previously, the perspective was that of the ultimate, Siva, engaged 
in elaborating the phenomenal world. Compare the “twin” perspectives of Samkhya and 
Yoga — the one elaborating a theoretical construct and the other promoting its abolition. In 
this world of diversity, every mental operation has three aspects: discrimination (or identi- 
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belong to or depend on the distinctions between] ‘cognizer’ and ‘thing to 
be cognized’, between the ‘inner’ and the ‘outer’ — Now, it is 

the collection [of such seeds] that he offers [into the fire of con- 
sciousness] — seeds that are themselves nothing but postulates of the mind 
(kalpana) and being themselves the source of all [other] difference. 

[This collection] is indeed a [shapeless] heap, !!”° because difference 
is infinite. 

[And he] offers, makes oblation of, this [collection] into the fire of 
his own Self, by merging it into non-discursive consciousness, achieved 
through the vision of ultimate [or transcendent] nonduality. !!7° 

This is the purport of the verse: for the yogin whose being is identified 
with the transcendental brahman, the essential (akrtrima) oblation consists 
in annulling the determination (kalana) ‘17’ that there be a subject who 
cognizes and an object to be cognized that are beyond himself; 

[and annulling that, for him] comes about naturally (svarasasiddha), 
for there is no longer any conceit attributing to his body, etc., the capacity 
to cognize. 

As has been stated by Bhatta Sri Viravamanaka: !!78 


fying the elements of the flux), differentiation (or identifying the self as subject vis-a-vis the 
flux, as object), and appropriation (or establishing a relation between the self and the object 
— the ‘this’, the ‘I’, and the ‘mine’). 

1175 agi. 

176Cf. YR ad 83: paramddvayadys. 

1177kalana has a specialized meaning in the Trika. Padoux translates: ‘dynamisme limita- 
teur’, ‘limiting dynamism’. Most traditional etymologies presume a link with kdla, ‘time’, 
which, according to Mayrhofer (s.v.) is illusory (he cites Lat. celer, Gk. KéAAuw ‘impel’, 
which agrees nicely with the sense proposed here). Compare the term’s often attested (but 
also contested) medical meaning, ‘the “thrust” of the embryo in the womb’. The meaning 
should be something like ‘determine’, ‘compel to be precise’; it is the annihilation of that 
“thrust” toward determination, that “need” to distinguish, that “distinguishes” the mental 
oblation of the yogin. The notion of kalana would then be related to the ‘sheath’ (kancuka) 
termed here kald, ‘tendency to act in respect of a determinate agent’; cf. kald vdyurtipd kim- 
citkartytvena prerika (PTLvy Sff.). Finally, ‘determination’ appears to capture the different 
meanings implied by Padoux’s excellent ‘dynamisme limitateur’. Also to be rejected is the 
false doublet sometimes proposed, kalana/karana. 

1178 Verse also quoted, without explicit attribution, by PM 42. In his introduction to Vamana- 
datta’s Samvitprakdsa (pp. 7-8) M. Dyczkowski observes that it is not at all certain whether 
the Viravamanaka said here by YR to be the author of the quoted text is the same person 
as the Vamanadatta, author of the Samvitprakasa. Dyczkowski gives several arguments 1) 
Vamanadatta, author of the Samvitprakdsa, presents himself as a Pafncaratrin, whereas the 
epithet ‘vira’ generally applies to Saivas; 2) the sacrifice there described is more of a Saiva 
than of a Vaisnava model; 3) the verse quoted by YR cannot be traced in the manuscripts 
of the SamvitprakdSa (although it might be supposed that those MSS are incomplete, or that 
the verse is quoted from another work of the same Vamanadatta). In all probability, there is 
room to believe that we are dealing with two different authors, inasmuch as SpN II 4 cites 
a verse attributed to ‘Bhatta Sri Vamana’ (see n. 1156) — a verse that is not attested in the 
available manuscripts of the Samvitprakdga. Might it not be then the case that the Bhatta 
Sri Vamana of the SpN is the same author as the Bhatta Sri Viravimana(ka) to which YR 
attributes the present verse? 
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We perform obligatorily that supra-mundane sacrifice !!79 in 
which the forest of duality provides the [required] firewood, 
and death itself is the great animal [to be sacrificed). 


Karika 77 


The master now describes the [way of] meditation (dhydna) of such a 
sacrificer: 


77. And unceasing is his meditation; moreover, the Lord [who is 
his Self] creates manifold forms. That alone constitutes his medita- 
tion — (the realization] that the true form of things is nothing but 
that which is drawn [on the wall of consciousness] by his imagina- 
tion. 


Every form, thought to be a fixed form, is subject to disappearance, 
owing to the unsteadiness of the mind. !!8° 

Moreover, that meditation is unceasing, since the Lord, the Great 
Master who, although infinite, has the form of one’s own Self, creates 
manifold forms, in virtue of his freedom [to compose] thought-constructs, 
whereby the essence of his energy of action [is manifested], 

— that is, he ceaselessly inscribes the numerous objects that are noth- 
ing but constructions of his imagination, as forms upon the mirror of his 
intellect. !!8! It is these [constructions] 

— that alone constitute the [jndnin’s] meditation, namely, his contem- 
plation (cintana), itself exempt from coming into being and passing away, 
for there is nothing that is different from it. 

But elsewhere, [when one meditates upon] a particular deity, there 
is a determination [of that stream of consciousness] '!!8* inasmuch as one 
predicates various faces and limbs [of the deity]. 

All acts of the mind are but sprouts emerging (sphdra) from this Energy 
named Para [or supreme energy]; for him who knows this, the All [i.e., 
universe] has become without qualification, identical with the Supreme 
Lord. 

And that alone constitutes his meditation — [the realization] that 
the true form [of things], namely, ultimate reality, is that which has 


1179See PS 68. 

11801 it., ‘due to the [constant] movement elsewere of the operation of the mind’. The forms 
subsist as long as they find a substratum in the mind, but the latter is not thereby constrained. 
1181 The same term is found in YR ad 8, glossed by pratibhdmukura. Further, in the commen- 
tary ad 77, samvidbhitti, the ‘wall of consciousness’, appears as a gloss of buddhidarpana. 
1182such a statement implies that particular forms of the deity, if paid too much attention, 
may distract the yogin from contemplating the ceaseless stream of divine activity they man- 
ifest. 
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been drawn, that is, painted, on the wall of consciousness (samvidbhitti) 
by the imagination (samkalpa), that is, by the [active] mind. 

Thus, since all this that appears [viz., everything] has been delineated 
[for us] in the form of mental constructs, [it follows that] whatever has 
the form of an act of mind, never going beyond the realm of that which 
appears, is true [viz., real], for in every circumstance it is accompanied 
by consciousness. 

This has been stated in the revered Svacchandasastra: 


Wherever the mind goes, there one should fix the mind. Hav- 
ing moved it [i.e., let go that fixation], where will you go, since 
all is composed of Siva? !!83 


And similarly, in the Saivopanisad: 


Wherever goes the mind, O beloved one, whether [its object 
be] external or internal, there is the condition of Siva, for Siva 
pervades everything. Where indeed will [the mind] go, [if not 
to him]? 1154 


Therefore, the meditation of such a yogin arises naturally. 118 


Karika 78 


And his would be what sort of silent (or whispered) recitations [viz., of 
what rosary would he ‘speak’ or ‘tell’ the beads]? The master says: 


78. When he rotates in his inner awareness the entire sequence of 
universes, the [thirty-six] principles arranged sequentially, as well 
as the group of sense-organs, then this is termed his ‘silent recita- 
tion’, 1186 


1183S VT IV 313. Same text quoted in SSV III 24, although with variants: yatra yatra mano 
ydti jneyam tatraiva cintayet/ calitvad ydsyate kutra sarvam sivamayam yatah//. 

1184 Sqgivopanisad {= VBh 115). Saivopanisad is another name of the VBh to which AG refers 
also as the Sivavijidnopanisad in IPVV, vol. II: 405. 

1185 svarasodita — lit., ‘emerging from its own essence’. 

1186The karika has been translated in accordance with our understanding of the commen- 
tary. Another interpretation is possible — aksaganam understood in explanatory apposition 
to bhuvanavalim, and tattvakramakalpanam, as an adjective also qualifying bhuvanavalim (al- 
though YR does not gloss it as a BV): ‘And, when he rotates in his inner awareness (bodha) 
the entire sequence of universes, thought of as a [triadic] sequence of tattvas, {in the man- 
ner of) a collection of beads (viz., as his rosary (aksagana = metaphorically the aksamala)), 
then this is termed his “{silent] recitation” (japa)’. Cf. the definition of the japa in TA IV 194 
and TS IV, p. 26; also SS III 27: kathd japah, ‘The conversation [of the jivanmukta] is the 
recitation (of the mantra)’, quoted here by YR ad 78, and by Ksemaraja ad Sambapanicasika 
10 (see Padoux Sdmbapancasikad: 570). Note the play on the words: aksagana of the kari- 
ka being glossed as aksastitra and aksamald, with a Slesa on aksa (m.), ‘bead’ and aksa (n.), 
‘sense-organ’. 
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The constant[ly recurring] reflection on supreme ipseity as not differ- 
ent from the universe itself, [Which is pursued] in the manner about to be 
described, is termed his ‘silent recitation’ [viz., the mental ‘speaking’ or 
‘telling’ of a rosary], and this is said to be not adventitious [— that is, is 
not a passing state, but is rather, seemingly, inherent, or natural). 

— What is that [‘recitation’)? The master says: 

‘(He rotates] the entire sequence of universes (bhuvana)’. That 
is, [he rotates] the entire series of mansions (prakdra, viz., ‘worlds’) !187 
numbering 224 that are encompassed within the host of thirty-six princi- 
ples; !185 similarly, [he rotates] the arrangement in sequence of princi- 
ples — that is, the arrangement, the accurate determination, of the 
sequence of principles, termed ‘Self’ (@tman), ‘knowledge’ (vidya) and 
‘Siva’, 1189 

As well [he rotates] the group of sense-organs, that is, [he rotates] 
also the collection of sense-organs, both internal and external. !!® 

All this [he does) in his inner awareness (antarbodha), that is, in his 
own consciousness, which has become [viz., which has been identified 
with] the rosary, '!9! formed of the energy of the middle breath (madhya- 
mapranasakti). !19? 


1187 According to MW, bhuvana may be a varia lectio for bhavana, ‘house’; thus might be 
explained the use here of prakdra, ‘mansion’, as a gloss for ‘bhuvana’. 

1188Qur text differs here from the KSTS edition concerning the number of bhuvanas. For a 
discussion of the problem, see ‘On the Sanskrit Text’. On the number of the bhuvanas, see 
Appendix 5, p. 323. 

'89This refers to a manner of grouping the realities of the universe under three headings 
only — the three ‘principles’ (tatrva) of duman, vidyd, and Siva — instead of the usual thirty- 
six of the Trika system: a ‘trinity’, named sritatrva (SSP, vol. Ill: 428ff.) or tattvatraya (YH 
Ill 85, Dviveda: 271), that is the object of a rapid form of nirvanadiksd, ‘liberating initia- 
tion’, designated as the tritattvadiksd (SSP, vol. III: 428ff.). On the correspondence between 
the three all-encompassing principles and the thirty-six recognized by the system, on the 
one hand, and the five kalds and the bhuvanas, on the other, see SSP, vol. III: 428ff. On 
the correspondences between the three principles and the parts of the body of the adept, 
see SSP, vol. III, pl. XIV. According to Héléne Brunner, op. cit.: 436-437, who follows the 
explanation of Somagambhu, the dunatattva, which comprises the thirty-two inferior princi- 
ples, up to suddhavidyd (thirty-one, viz., up to mayd, according to some authors), represents 
the domain of individuality and finitude; the vidydtattva, which brings together [svara and 
Sadasiva (as well as Suddhavidya, according to all texts except that of Somasamthu) is the 
domain of knowledge (vidya), wherein the duman enjoys both omniscience and omnipotence; 
the sivatattva, which coincides with the tatrva Siva, is the domain where the duman is recog- 
nized as not different from Siva, and since Siva is indissociable from Sakti, the three tattvas 
enumerated to here comprehend the thirty-six tattvas of the usual list. See also Dipikd ad YH 
III 85 (p. 272-273), and Padoux YH: 307-308. 

11% Probable reference to the gross form of the thirteen organs as well as to their inner 
powers, or presiding deities (karanesvari, karanadevi), who appear to the adept at the climax 
of his practice. 

1191 oksastitra. 

1192Breathing, with its exhalations and inhalations, mimics the creator god who ‘emits’ 
and ‘swallows’ the universe periodically. The yogin strives to regulate his breath, sup- 
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When he rotates [all this] according to the sequence of the flows [of 
the breath — which is none other than Sakti itself, seen as vdc, or phonic 
energy, and symbolized by the kundalint — passing] through bindu and 
ndda '!93 — that is, when he revolves all this in his own consciousness 
in the manner of a water-wheel, in accordance with the sequence: cre- 
ation, sustenance, resorption, that defines each exhalation of his breath; 
in other words, when each and every moment he considers [all this] to be 
composed of [nothing but] subtle phonic vibration (ndda) — 

then this natural repose in perfect ipseity is indeed his ‘recitation’. 

Here is the purport of what has been said: ‘recitation’ is but the uttering 
[accompanied by yogic practice] (uccdra) of a mantra designating a deity 
fit to be denoted by it. And those recitations may be counted by means of 
the rosary '!°4 accompanied by the [practitioner’s] permeation with the 
energy of breath (prdnasakti), by [the simple device of] sequencing the 
turning of its “beads” [i.e., turning them one after the other]. 

However, for the yogin [experiencing] ultimate [or transcendent] non- 
duality, his own energy of breathing has become the thread [of the ros- 
ary],!!9° reverberating (nadanti) with the flow [of respirations] in the 


posing that its moments are the ‘beads’ of a rosary, of which breathing itself constitutes 
the thread. The madhyamaprana is that préna which rises without deviating through the 
susumnd canal, in the form of kundalini; as such, it is called uddna, the ‘rising breath’. Ac- 
cording to Ksemaraja ad SvT VII 10, the madhyamaprana is that prana which rises in the 
‘middle’ nddi: madhyanddydsrayamadhyamaprdna*. On madhyamaprdna, see NT VII 7: tam 
vahen madhyamaprdne prandpdnantare dhruve, and Ksemaraja ad loc., vol. I: 153: madhyama- 
prdne susumndsthoddndkhyaprdnabrahmani vahed nimajjitaprandpanavyaptyunmagnatayé vimy- 
$et, ‘The madhyamaprdana is the breath, termed uddna, that passes through [the nddi termed] 
susuwmnd; in addition, it is termed “middle”, because it issues from the fusion of prdna [the 
“ascending” breath (viz., exhalation)], and of apdna [the “descending” breath (viz., inhala- 
tion)]'; for a complete description of the process, see Sanderson 1986: 177ff. See also TA 
XXIX 236, where the term madhyamaprana appears in the context of the vedhadiksd (a diksd 
made by piercing the different cakras by means of the madhyamaprana). On the five prdnas, 
see Padoux 1992: 136, n. 140, and Olivelle BAU: L-LI. On japa and its association with prdna, 
see SvT II 140a: japah pradnasamah karyah; also Padoux 1987, and TAK Il, s.v. japa. 
1193bindu and ndda are different levels of the articulation (uccdra) of a mantra (see n. 1375). 
The commentary thus establishes that the karika refers to mantric practice, and associates 
that practice with kundalini breathing techniques; see Padoux 1992: 83, according to whom 
phonic energy ‘gradually condenses, and passing through an initial “resonance” (ndda), be- 
comes a drop (bindu) of phonic energy, divides, and subsequently gives birth to the matrix 
of the phonemes (mdryka), then to the phonemes themselves (varna), and to words. This 
sound process is “that which expresses” (vdcaka), and induces thereby the emergence of 
“that which is expressed” (vdcya), namely, the world of objects (artha) or of the meanings 
that it expresses. The phonic energy is symbolized by the kundalini, in her twin aspect, hu- 
man and cosmic, connected with “breath” (prdna)’. Padoux (YH: 375) translates ndda as 
‘vibration phonique subtile’ [— ‘subtle phonic vibration’), or (1992): ‘phonic resonance’, 
‘subtle sound’. 

1194 oksamala. 

1195Note that the word tantu is often used to describe the middle sake, which is compared to 
a fibre of the lotus stalk (myndlatantu); see Kubjikamatatantra [KMT] XXIV 120-121, where 
the Goddess, in the form of Saka, the mother of the three worlds, situated in [the middle 
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middle breath; emerging naturally, [this energy] is said to be an innate 
[kind of] rosary, as it comprehends all the senses. !!%° 

Since all this world is [composed of] objects to be expressed, [and] 
given that the universe consisting of thirty-six principles !!9’ is established 
in this very same energy of breath, the Goddess (bhagavati), who is su- 
preme [awareness] (pardsvabhava — viz., pardvdc as pardsakti), assumes 
the form of vital breath via the sequence of arousal and release [that fol- 
low] at each exhalation of [the yogin’s] breath. [Ever] aware (vimrsant) 
[of the absolute, i.e., the Supreme Siva], she causes the attentive yogin to 
execute naturally [a suitable] recitation in each vibration (spanda) of his 
breath. !!98 

Here, in the Saivopanisad, [we find] the number of recitations [given]: 


The ‘recitation of the [mantra-]goddess’ [viz., the mantra 
‘HAMSAHR’) is taught as easy to accomplish; [one may repeat 
it) 21600 times in the span of one day and one night. It is 
difficult [only] for those who are dull. !!% 


of, or between) idd and pirngald, has the form of a lotus stalk (communication of J. Torzs6k). 
Same image in VBh 35, where the Goddess is compared to the filament of the lotus stalk: 
bisastitrdbharipd. 

119% sarvaksakrodikdrena sahajaiva aksamalda ucyate — after providing the generally accepted 
definition of the tantric japa, the commentary turns to the specific experience that is at issue 
in PS 78. 

1197The terms sarvam and visvam are coreferential, one implying a distributive view of the 
totality, the other a cumulative. 

1198 The prdnagakti that, until now, had been conceived of as an entity is now identified with 
the Goddess, herself viewed as the kundalini (see TAK II, s.v. ‘kundalini’ and ‘uccdra’). In 
conformity with the two cardinal truths of the doctrine, 1) that everything is verbal (vdcya), 
and 2) that the world is founded on breath (prdna), the Goddess assumes herself the form 
of breath (an hypostasis that the conception of breath as energy justifies), and becomes 
indissociable from the japa as such. Thus the Goddess is at once breath, japa, and the energy 
that utilises the yogin to execute the japa, to the extent that she inhabits and animates him 
in every limb. Thus is the yogin ‘enthusiasmed’, as it were, in the original sense of the word, 
that is, ‘possessed by the deity’. 

1199 Saivopanisad [= VBh 156]. Reference is made here to the mantra ‘HAMSAH’, that is, 
to the natural japa of a mantra that is the cycle of breathing itself, with its double move- 
ment of inspiration (ha) and exhalation (sa). The computation is effected thusly: if each 
cycle of inspiration and exhalation lasts for four seconds, there are fifteen cycles per minute, 
nine hundred per hour (15 x 60), and 21,600 per day (of 24 hours); the same computation 
is found in SvT VII 54-55a, and TA VII 47-52a (see Gnoli TA: 165). The practice of the 
hamsoccdra is associated with the worship of the kundalini, one of whose modalities is the 
madhyapranakundalini (see TA V 135-136; and TAK II, s.v.). This §loka (VBh 156) is quoted 
(with some alterations) in Ksemaraja ad SvT VII 56, who attributes it to VBh; also in acy Il 
27, but preceded by a verse that is absent of Sivopadhyaya’s commentary ad VBh: sakdrena 
bahir ydti hakdrena viget punah/ hamsahamsety amum mantram jivo japati nityasah//, ‘(Breath) 
exhales with the sound sa and inhales with the sound ha. Therefore, the empirical individ- 
ual ever repeat the mantra hamsa, hamsa’ (tr. Singh $S: 190, modified); on the strength of 
the SSV, Silburn restores (p. 170, n. 4) this verse to the VBh; Padoux (1992: 140, n. 149) 
identifies the verse as Dhydnabindupanisad 62, although he observes: ‘this Upanisad as edited 
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And, in Sivasutra, it has been stated: 
His conversation is the recitation [of the mantra]. 12 


This recitation alone is the focus of those [adepts] whose feet are to be 
honored, possessed as they are of [perfect] concentration. 


Karikas 79-80 


And this is his vow. The master says: 


79-80. When he regards everything with the same glance, when 
he deems his awareness fully satisfied with the world seen as a cre- 
mation ground, and apprehends his body as nothing more than a 
staff surmounted by a skull, !2°' and when he is able to hold in his 





(or compiled) by Upanisad Brahmayogin (Adyar, 1920) gives the two letters in the reversed 
order: ha for exhalation, sa for inhalation, but the principle remains the same’. The mantra 
‘hamsa’ is the mantra of the absolute ‘I’, inasmuch as it symbolizes the supreme identification 
‘so ‘ham’, ‘I am this’. See SvT VII 56: prdnahamse sad linah sddhakah paratattvavit/ tasydyam 
japa uddistah siddhimuktiphalapradah//, ‘The adept reposes always in the pradnahamsa and 
knows ultimate reality/. This is what is termed his recitation (japa). Thus does he obtain 
such fruits as liberation (muka) and supernatural powers (siddhi)//’. Ksemaraja comments: 
iha prano nimitavisvamantraviryabhitahamsdsrayatvaddhamsa iti/, ‘Here, the breath is termed 
hamsa, because it is based on the hamsa, wherein the efficacies of all the (other) mantras have 
been brought out’, and quotes VBh 156. The mantra ‘HAMSAH is also known, although in 
texts later than the 12th cent. (e.g., in Sivopadhyaya’s 18th cent. commentary ad VBh), as 
ajapdjapa [lit., as translates Padoux, ‘la récitation de la non-récitée’ [— the ‘recitation of the 
non-recited’), i.e., natural, or automatic, or spontaneous, japa. See Padoux 1987: 144-147; 
and TAK I, s.v. ajapd, ajapdjapa; II, s.v. japa: ‘la pratique de l’ajapdjapa identifie le mantra 
récité et le souffle, ce mantra étant hamsa, lequel est a la fois ces deux syllabes, le souffle cen- 
tral ascendant et l’énergie divine ou l’absolu, voir SvT 4. 262; BVU [= Brahmavidyopanisad] 
57-80’. The identification of the japa referred to in PS 78 with the mantra HAMSAH offers 
a clue for understanding the passage of YR’s commentary ad loc.: ‘when he rotates (yat pari- 
vartayati) {all this) according to the sequence of the flows (of the breath passing] through 
bindu and ndda [...)’, for, according to Jnanaprakasa’s Sivayogaratna ($l. 4—5; 16th cent. AD), 
the breath is suspended thanks to the bindu which, being the anusvdra of the syllable ham 
of hamsa, is in the center of the ajapdmantra (ajapamantramadhyasthabinduna), see Padoux, 
1987: 146; the Sivayogaratna has been edited and translated by T. Michaél. 

1200S II1 27. See also VBh 145, quoted in SSV III 27, and in SvTU II 139a: bhiyo bhiyah pare 
bhdve bhavand bhavyate hi ya/ japah so ‘tra svayam nddo mantratmda japya idrsah//, ‘Indeed, 
the realization (bhdvana) that is realized again and again within ultimate reality is the [true] 
recitation (japa); there [viz., within that japa) of itself the sonic resonance (ndda) of this 
sort is to be recited, being of the nature of mantra’. Same notion of the natural japa in 
TA IV 194: akytrimaitaddhydaydniidho yat kimcid dcaret/ pranydd va mySate vapi sa sarvo ‘sya 
japo matah//, ‘Whatever he does, firmly established in this non-adventitious Heart (hrdaya), 
whether breathing or pondering, all this is considered to be his japa’. TAV ad loc. quotes 
the same §S III 27 that YR refers to here, as well as (from some unknown source?): bahyair 
api yo jalpah sa japah [...]/ ityddy uktam. 

1201 Lit. ‘(an awareness] accompanied by the imagistic notion (kalpana) that his body is 
nothing but a “staff surmounted by a skull” (khatvdnga)’. In other words, his body is treated 
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own hand [as his begging-bowl] any fragment of the knowable, [in- 
stead of] a skull, !*°? filling it with the liquor of delighting in all the 
essences, !7°3 then that is his vow, both easy and very difficult. !2™ 


When (he composes his mind] in the way that will be explained, then 
that is his, the knower of the Self’s, vow — a [self-imposed] restriction 
intended to propitiate the deity that is his own Self. 

What sort of vow? The master says: ‘[a vow] both easy and very 
difficult’. 

Very difficult, that is, obtained by suffering made acceptable through 
the favor of the Supreme Lord, putting aside all other means [of libera- 


metaphorically as a ‘khatvanga’, the staff that accompanies the ascetic on his journeys and 
which is one of his “characteristic marks” — a staff whose superior part is provided with or 
imagined as a skull. The literal meaning of ‘khatvanga’ is ‘leg or member (“anga) of a bed 
(khatva’)’. In effect, the upper portion, or “head”, of a bed’s leg, in the shape of a paral- 
lelepipede, is pierced with three holes, through which the cords are threaded that constitute 
the supports of the traditional Indian bed. The two upper holes, parallel to the floor and 
slightly apart, can be seen as the orbital cavities of a cranium, while the third, below and 
between them, resembles a mouth. The term khatvadnga appears (in the guise of the adjec- 
tive khatvdnigin) once only in the Mdnanavadharmasastra [MDhS$] XI 105, doubtless in its 
literal sense ‘bed-post’; perhaps MDhS XI 72 (kytvd Savasiro dhvajam, ‘having made the head 
of a corpse his emblem’) refers to our khatvdriga, as an attribute of the ascetic (see, infra, 
Baudhayanadharmasitra [BADhS] I 1, 3); see also YajS ITI 243, which describes the mendi- 
cant ascetic ‘carrying a bowl which is a skull’ (Sirahkapadlin) ‘with his emblem’ (dhvajavant); 
cf. Apastambadharmasitra [= ApDhS) I 10, 29, 1, khatvangamdandarthe [...], ‘[...] taking 
a khatvanga as his walking stick’; the commentator Haradatta (14th-15th cent.) mentions 
the two interpretations of the term: either khatvanga is a ‘part of a bed’ or ‘it is to be taken 
in the sense well known in the Tantra of the Kapalikas’ (khatvdyd angam khatvangam [...] 
kapalikatantraprasiddhasya khatvdngasya vd grahanam); also: Gautamadharmasutra Ill 4, 4, 4, 
where the penitent is described as having two attributes: the khatvanga and the begging-bowl 
made of a skull (khatvadngakapdlapdnir), and BADhS | 1, 3: kapdli khatvangi [...] dhvajam 
Savasirah kytva, ‘carrying a skull and a khatvanga, [...] having made the head of a corpse his 
emblem’. Iconographically, the khatvdnga is sometimes a stick surmounted by a skull (or 
by many skulls, as in Buddhist representations), sometimes a kind of stick or mace whose 
superior portion is sculpted in the form of a skull (see Illustration). 

1202Qn kapdla, see MDhS VIII 93 (kapdlena ca bhiksarthi [...]), where the term signifies simply 
‘begging-bowl’, as it does in vedic texts (see, for instance, ApDhS II 9, 23-10, BADhS II 10, 
17, 23 — in the context of the agnihotra); cf. YajS III 243, quoted n. 1201, and ApDhS I 10, 
28, 21: [...] purusasirah pratipanartham adaya, ‘[...) Having taken the head/skull of a man 
in order to drink’. J. Toérzsok pointed out the aforementionned textual references on kapala 
and khatvdnga in a lecture delivered at the EPHE, Vth Section (February 2008). 

1203 vigyarasdsavapurnam ... rasayati — lit., ‘he delights in [a begging-bowl that, rather than] 
a skull, {is nothing but] a piece of the knowable, which he holds in his own hand, filled 
with a liquor [composed of] all essences (or, of essences of all (things)J’. The term visvarasa, 
interpreted as ‘all essences’ may imply a reference to the Tantric worship, in which the 
adept partakes of a mixture of sexual fluids, blood, alcohol, etc.; visvarasa may, as well, be 
understood as ‘the essences [of all the things) of the world’. 

1204Cf, TA IV 258b-263a, on the futility of ordinary vows, which are, by no means, required 
‘for understanding the plenitude of one’s own Self in its omnipresence’ (svdumanas tathd 
vaisvarupyena pirnatvam jndtum); also TS IV, p. 27, which gives the Trika definition of vrata, 
quoting the Nandasikha: sarvasamyam param vratam, ‘The highest vow is (to take} everything 
as identical’. 
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tion], for nescience itself has vanished. And it is easy, for it is obtained 
without the bother of adopting external ornamentation, such as bones, 
ashes, etc., or [of observing] restrictions as to food, etc. !°> 

What is that vow? The master replies [with the phrases beginning 
with] ‘all’; that is, [this vow is observed] when he contemplates all this, 
which is presented to his mind !2°° as formed of apparent difference with 
an eye to its lack of difference — [which sense of unity is inculcated] 
by reasoning, by traditional scripture, by experience and by meditative 
exercise (abhisilana) [and is confirmed in the insight]: ‘It is I alone who 
myself manifest as all this’. !7°7 

Thus says the revered Bhagavadgita: 


Himself as in all beings,/ And all beings in himself,/ Sees he 
whose self is disciplined in discipline,/ Who sees the same in 
all things. !2°8 


Thus the vow consists in the idea of non-difference become unshakable. 

Moreover, when he deems his awareness fully satisfied with the 
world seen as a cremation ground, then this also is his vow. 

[This is thus explained:] just as this world consisting both of objects to 
be known and of knowers may be deemed to be overwhelmed by [a great 
many] hundreds of corpses, namely, objects characterized by insentience 
— jars, bodies, etc. — so, verily, it may indeed be termed a cremation 
ground, that is, a garden where dwell the Fathers. }2°9 

As well, since consciousness, [assuming the form of] the Goddess, alone 
is sentient, and whatever appears different from it — namely, the entire 
universe, which is illumined (ulldsita) by that awareness — is insentient 
and may be compared to a corpse, so is the universe [here quite properly 
compared to] a cremation ground. 

Furthermore, he deems his awareness satisfied utterly with that 
world seen as a cremation ground. That is, he understands [his aware- 
ness] to be situated in the midst [of a cremation ground], made extremely 
frightful in virtue of the fact that whatever has come into being is subject 
to destruction. !2!° 

He who takes a [mundane] vow (vratin) dwells, does he not, in a cre- 
mation ground; but he who lives by an other-worldly (alaukika) vow takes 
up residence in this world of transmigration — itself [a veritable] crema- 
tion ground made frightening by the fact that all cognizers and objects 


1205Cf, TA IV 213-232a, 240-247b. 
1206 prdtitika. 

1207 saryvam idam ekah sphurami. 
1208BhG VI 29. 

1209 pj a 


12100Or, taking the compound as a dvandva: ‘by virtue of [scenes of] creation and destruction’. 
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of cognition are found to be perishable; like one insane, he plays games 
(krida) with those fettered cognizers, who are [effectively] insentient, and 
with objects that are cognizable, such as jars, etc., which take the place 
of the dead [in the outward cremation ground]. [This he does,] consider- 
ing: ‘I alone am the ultimate reality, [embodying] the unique principle of 
consciousness, [which extends] everywhere’. !2!! 

Moreover he deems his awareness [fully satisfied with the world 
seen as a cremation ground] accompanied with the imagistic notion 
that his body is [nothing more than] a staff surmounted by a skull. 

Here, the body is imagined as a staff surmounted by a skull — 
which is the prescribed way of [viewing the body, metaphorically or in 
principle, as a} skeleton. 

For the body of the yogin after all amounts to nothing but a corpse, 
is nothing but the remainder of root impressions [left by his previous ex- 
perience], 2! for he deems his [true] self to have gone beyond the body, 
owing to the extermination of his foul seizure by the conceit that his body 
is the locus of the cognizer. !2!% 

For him who thinks thus, his body is imagined as stamped (“mudrd) 
with the form of a skeleton. [Therefore, his awareness] is furnished 
(kalitam), impressed (mudritam), with that [image], inasmuch as [his aware- 
ness is now presumed to be the) substratum for whatever is to be enjoyed. 

Indeed, the heroic ascetic (viravratin)'!2'4 situated in a cremation 
ground should be [viewed as if] marked [with the sign, or imprint] of the 
staff surmounted by a skull; for he, whose [true] form is his awareness, 
considers his own body as different from that awareness insofar as it is 
something to be known — hence the ‘stamp of the staff surmounted by a 
skull’ [is justly said to be upon it]. And that also constitutes his vow. 

Similarly, he delights in (rasayati) [a begging-bowl that, rather than] 
a skull, [is nothing but] a piece of the knowable — that is, he takes 
pleasure (carvayati) in it — for, the knowable is anything having the form 
of the enjoyable, characterized by the pentad of objects, sound, etc.; it 
is delimited both by what there is to know and what there is to do. !#!° 


1211 sarvatrdham eva ekacittattvaparamarthah. 

1212This analogy of the khatvdnga represents a tantric metaphorization of the notion of aga- 
riratva, which, in BAU IV 4, 7, quoted n. 1062, is rendered by the slough of a snake. Cf. YR 
ad 83: ‘free of the modes (bhdva) [determined] by the [hexad of] sheaths (kancuka) whose 
first is mayd, he requires nothing else, merely supporting his body as [basis for exhausting] 
the (unexpended) remainder (sesa) of (previous) impressions (samskdra), in the way the 
[potter's] wheel [goes on] rotating (cakrabhrama) [after the potter has ceased impelling it)’; 
and: ‘In any case, how could there be awareness (smrti) at the end without there being 
affirmation of root impressions (samskadra) left by his previous experience (puirvadnubhava)?’ 
12137 i¢., (taking durgraha in the sense of dgraha) ‘owing to the extermination of (those wise 
men’s) [stubborn] insistence that the body [etc.] is the cognizer’. 

12147 it. ‘he who has taken the heroic vow’. 

1215See YR ad 21. 
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Thus the (knowable] is said here to be a piece, equivalent to the piece 
of skull [used as a begging-bowl by Saiva ascetics), which is nothing but 
a [fragment of) skull, that is, a shard of the cranial bone — in which 
he delights, that is, at which he marvels, by reposing in perfect ipseity, 
periodically sipping the essence [of the knowable) — then that also is his 
vow. 

That the drink of heroes (virapdna) placed in a skull is indeed savored 
by him who takes a vow is expressed by the words: [‘filled with a liquor 
composed of] all the essences [of the entities of the universe)’. !2!6 

Moreover, the portion of the essence [present] in all [entities, or in 
the universe], that is contained in the fragment of skull having the form 
of the knowable pentad of objects, sound, etc., namely, the part made of 
the ambrosia that is delight (carvanda) itself, is nothing other than what is 
called here the liquor [composed] of [all] the essences [of the enti- 
ties of the universe], for it offers supreme bliss (paramdnanda); it is the 
best of drinks, and [that “skull”) is filled with it. 

And this might [also] be said: by skull is [here intended) ‘something 
serving as a receptacle’, namely, the resistant part of the ‘all’ that may be 
analogized to a ‘shard’; the ‘drink’ is the essential portion !?!” contained 
in that [scil., ‘cup’], capable of creating wonder, for it offers exultation. 

Now, a skull is held in the hand of one who has taken a vow; hence, 
the master says: ‘[It is] held in his own hands’. Here, his own means 
‘those belonging to him’; the term ‘kara’, ‘hand?’ [signifies also] the ‘rays of 
consciousness’, essentially, the goddesses that are the organs of sense such 
as the eye, etc.; in them [scil., the ‘hands’, i.e., the ‘rays’ of consciousness, 
i.e., the goddesses, i.e., the organs of sense] is received the fragment of the 
knowable that [momentarily] assumes the character of an object, insofar 
as it is something to be enjoyed; hence the [metaphorical bow]] is said to 
be ‘held in his own hands’. 

As a drink is drunk with the aid of a [begging-bowl made of a) skull 
held in the hand, so by the (true) yogin is savored the liquor [composed] 
of all the essences, gathered unto him by means of the sense-organs, the 
eye, etc., which are the ‘rays’ of his consciousness (samvitkara), with the 
aid of that “skull” which is any piece of the knowable. 

Here is the purport of what has been said: the yogin, gathering up, 
by means of the goddesses that are the organs of sense, the pentad of ob- 
jects constantly offered to him in this way, partakes of constant repose in 
Bhairava, who is his own consciousness, by the act of reasoning itself. !248 


'21©There may be here a veiled reference to Kaula rites; see Masson, Patwardhan 1969: 38ff., 
esp., 42; also TA XXIX, 6 and passim. 

1217 sGrabhdga. 

1218 reference to the ‘view that there is no second’ (advayadys), as stated in the next sen- 
tence? 
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Until the very last moment, he leads [his life], as taught here, in confor- 
mity with the view that there is no second (advayadrs). 

Such is the vow of him who has cultivated the lotus feet of a true 
teacher. Beyond that is nothing but the desiccation of the body. 


Karika 81 


Now, summing up what has been previously expounded, the master ex- 
plains that this doctrine is preeminent [among doctrines]: 


81. So, having attained [that condition which is] called by the 
name MaheSsvara, namely, ultimate reality, wherein he is shorn of 
birth and death, [the yogin] remains [in this world], [acting] as 
he wishes, because all that he manifests [henceforth] is the [pure] 
state of the agent of experience; !?!9 he has accomplished whatever 
he had to do. !??° 


So, that is, in the manner just now expounded, !2?! having appre- 
hended the secret that is called by the name MaheSvara, namely, ulti- 
mate reality — that is, having correctly experienced the Great Lord as he 
is in reality, in virtue of the unshakable realization !22? [of that reality] in 
his own heart ...; 

[Answering the question] ‘what sort [of entity] is this [ultimate real- 
ity)?’, the master explains: it is ‘free from birth and death’, or, in other 
words, is that by which, when understood, there can be no more birth or 
death; 

Having realized this [state], the yogin remains [in this world], [act- 
ing] as he wishes, having accomplished whatever he had to do. !273 
(This means:] the yogin, the final goal of whose existence (parapurusartha) 
has been fulfilled, owing to the absence of anything further to be done, 
remains [in this world], that is, continues [to live], passing his time as 
he wishes, without ever exceeding [the boundaries of) his own desire, 
his body kept [‘in motion’] like the freely revolving wheel [which once 
set in motion by the potter goes on rotating without further effort on his 
part]. 1224 


1219That is, unentangled with the perishable objects of this world. 

1220 adaptation of APS 79. On the notion of krtakytyatd, see YR ad 50. 

1221 This interpretation of samanantara is required by the context (see the avat., and the iti 
of the karika). 

1222 pratipatti. 

1223Cf. PS 40. 

1224Cf, SK 67: samyagjndnddhigamdd dharmddindm akdranaprdptau/ tisthati samskdravasdac 
cakrabhramavad dhytasarirah, ‘By the attainment of perfect wisdom, virtue and the rest be- 
come devoid of causal energy; yet the spirit remains a while invested with the body, just 
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How is this possible? The master replies: ‘because [all that] he man- 
ifests [henceforth] is the [pure] state of the agent of experience’ [un- 
entangled with the perishable objects of this world] — that is, because, 
in all conditions [viz., in whatever circumstances he finds himself], he is 
manifest as the [pure] agent of experience (and not as an enjoyer], his 
is the effulgence (parisphurana) attained through sustained concentration 
on that very secret. In other words, though remaining in his body, [the 
yogin] experiences bliss unsullied [by bodily contact]. 


Karika 82 


Among living beings, anyone at all who thus knows his own Self [to be 
identical with the universal Self], would become one with that Self — with 
this in mind, the master now teaches the absence of any restriction as to 
whether [the student] is entitled [ritually to pursue such knowledge): 


82. He who knows the Self of all, thus described — [source of] 
supreme and incomparable bliss, omnipresent, utterly devoid of di- 
versity — becomes one with that Self. 


He who knows — whatsoever animate being knows — the omni- 
present Siva, who has been thus — in the way mentioned — described, 
that is, made known as a uniform and unqualified mass of blissful con- 
sciousness by the methods of argument, scripture, experience and sus- 
tained concentration — that is, anyone at all who has abandoned (all 
mundane] limitation becomes one with that [Self] — would be none 
other than Siva himself. So is the verse to be construed. 

In this case, there is no restriction as to whether the [student is ritually] 
entitled to [pursue] the knowledge of the Self, for all those, whoever they 
may be, who are afflicted by the faults of birth, death, etc. — even if they 
be animals — become one with him by recognizing (pratyabhijnandat) that 
the Great Lord is one’s own Self. Such is the reference !2% of the word 
‘yat’: ‘he who...’. 

Further, [this omnipresent Siva] is how [to be described]? 

(He is) the Self of all, the Self of all that cognizes and is cognized; 
or [taking the compound as a BV] he is that whose Self is [composed of] 


as a potter’s wheel continues to revolve through the momentum of the impulse previously 
imparted to it’ (tr. G. Jha) — of which the present passage ([...] cakrabhramavad dhytasarirah 
tisthati [...]) seems merely an emprunt. TA XXVIII 312-320a quotes APS 81 (v. 312) and 
comments upon it (vv. 313-320a). It is noteworthy that TAV ad loc. (avat. ad XXVIII 317) 
— that is, in the same context, inasmuch as PS 83 reproduces APS 81— puts the quote of the 
same v. 67 of the SK in the mouth of an objector. Cf. PS 69 and AS II 37b (quoted n. 1109): 
[...] yatir yadrcchiko bhavet, ‘[...] one should become an ascetic and live spontaneously, 
without willing anything’. Same image and phraseology in YR ad 83. 

1225 naramarsa. 
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the entirety of knowers and things known; in other words, he is both the 
transcendent (sarvottirna) and the immanent (sarvamaya). 

Hence [this omnipresent Siva] is [described as] having shaken off, 
or having set aside, diversity, the infinity of [phenomenal] difference, on 
account of his appearance (sphurana) in the form of consciousness always 
and everywhere; he is further described as that whose bliss is incompa- 
rable, devoid of qualification and most excellent, because expectation [of 
any thing at all, for him) is lacking. 

Anyone who knows thus his own Self would become Siva (sivaripin). 


Karika 83 


Such being the case, where should he who has understood that the Great 
Lord is his own Self give up his body, when his entitlement to that body 
has been extinguished, and to what [place] does he then go? The master 
now removes such doubts: 


83. Whether he gives up his body in a place of pilgrimage or in 
the hut of an outcaste, be he conscious or not, !?7° he goes [thence] 
to a condition of transcendent Isolation, his grieving at an end, for 
he was liberated at the very moment he acquired knowledge. !227 


The knower of the Self who has thus concentrated with determination 
upon (parisilita) his nature and whose heart has truly gained confidence 


12261 it., ‘even if he be no longer conscious’. 

1227 This verse is borrowed from APS 81 without alteration. AG quotes it in two other places: 
GAS ad VIII 5-7, referring to it as an ‘authoritative Sruti’ and TA XXVIII 312, where it is 
referred to by JR as an dgama — with a variant: parityajet for parityajan; note that TA XXVIII 
315a comments upon the use of the optative, expressive of the possibility (sambhdvana). 
The verse is quoted also (see S. Sastri APS: 38, and Gnoli TA: 536, n. 5) in a late 14th cent. 
Vedanta text (2nd half of), Vidyaranya’s Jtvanmukaviveka (see Intr., n. 54). Cf. the similar 
verse from the Ramamédldsdstra, quoted by the immediately preceding passage of TA XXVIII 
(v. 310): rathydntare mdtrapurisamadhye canddlagehe niraye smasane/ sacintako vd gatacintako 
vd jridni vimoksam labhate ‘pi cante, ‘Even if at his final hour he finds himself in a roadway, 
or surrounded by urine and feces, or in the hut of an outcaste, or some other vile place, or 
in a cremation ground — whether he be conscious or unconscious — he nonetheless attains 
liberation (viz., he is freed from the fetters of the body) (for these pollutions, which are of the 
body, do not modify his already perfected state)’; and the (anonymous?) quote that follows 
that of APS 81, in the same passage of GAS VIII 5-7: tanum tyajatu vd kdsydm Svapacasya grhe 
‘thava/ jndnasamprdptisamaye mukto ‘sau vigatajvarah//, ‘He may give up his body in Kasi or 
in the house of an outcaste. He, whose [samsaric] fever is over, was liberated at the time 
of the attainment of jridna’ (tr. Sharma GAS: 160) — a verse also quoted ‘from the Smyti’ 
(smyteh), in the Tattvabodha attributed to Sankara. Compare PS 83 (kaivalyam ydti) and TA 
IV 212 (atra yato gato nidhim kaivalyam adhigacchati/ lokair adlokyamano hi dehabandhavidhau 
sthitah), which reinforces our hypothesis that the Sdktopdya is the point of view of choice for 
the PS when evoking the figure of the jivanmukta — chapter IV of the TA being devoted to 
that path. 
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through the vision of ultimate nonduality, saying to himself: ‘All this uni- 
verse is nothing but the freedom that is manifest in my own Self’, !77 

— whether abandoning his body in a place of pilgrimage, that is, in 
a most sacred place such as Prayaga, Puskara, Kuruksetra, etc., or in the 
most defiled [of places], the residence of an outcaste, by which reference 
is meant a dwelling of the lowliest of men; 

— thus, in either case, free from the vexation of seeking or avoiding 
{such places], 

— he goes to a condition of transcendent Isolation (kaivalya) [viz., 
reaches ‘separation’ from the limited world of bondage] through know- 
ledge of the Self alone; that is, in other words, after the destruction of 
his body, he attains a condition of Isolation (kevalata) that is beyond the 
Fourth state [of consciousness], composed solely of blissful consciousness, 
a condition quite apart from the host of causes and effects, such as the 
primal matter, etc. !229 

From which it follows that for him there is no longer any discrimination 
of [licit] object [scil., ‘of consciousness’] from illicit object, !2°° for he sees 
with an indifferent eye that all this universe is permeated with his Self and 
is presided over by the Supreme Lord; therefore, the grief that arises from 
doubts occasioned by [the presence of] choice has been destroyed, i.e., 
rejected. His grief is thus said to be at an end. 

As it has been said in the revered Nirvanayogottara: 


It is a matter of indifference for them who know Siva as ulti- 
mate principle whether death takes place in the Himalayas, or 
at Gangadvara [= Haridvara], or in Varanas!, or Kuru(ksetra], 
or Prayaga, or [even] in the house of an outcaste, etc. 123! 


Nor there is any need for awareness (smrti) !*°? at the time when body 
falls away. It is with this in mind that the master says: ‘even if he be 
no longer conscious’. Here, the meaning of the word even is: ‘Let con- 
sciousness (samsmrti) cease [, what does it matter]! 

Even if the knower of the Self is no longer conscious at the moment 
he abandons his body, being overpowered by the humors of wind, bile or 


1228 sarvam idam svatmaprakdsasvatantryam. 

1229Cf, the way TA XXVIII 316-320a and JR ad loc. comment on kaivalyam ydti, whose 
ambiguity is underlined. On turya and turydtita, see PS 85-86 and Intr., p. 29. 

1230 ksetra/aksetra. 

1231Qn the Nirvanayogottara, a manuscript of which is deposited in the Central Library in 
BHU (no./n° C 4246), see Dyczkowski Samvitprakdga: 7, n. 1. On the vanity of prescriptions 
and prohibitions, see YR ad 69. 

1232 smrti means ‘memory’ stricto sensu, but here, the word is employed more or less by synec- 
doche to signify ‘consciousness’ (of something) in general. The entire following discussion 
seems to imply the question: ‘Can one arrive at kaivalya without being conscious at the 
moment of death?’ 
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phlegm arising at that moment !#33 — that is, if consciousness of his own 
Self has departed — even if he thus, helpless, leaves his body, now com- 
parable to wood or stone, even so, having already attained the knowledge 
of his own Self, he undoubtedly reaches [absolute] Isolation (kaivalya). 
Therefore, there is no particular significance }**4 attaching, at the time of 
death, either to awareness (smarana) or to its absence, provided that one 
has [already] attained knowledge of his own Self. 

Now, if one were to object: — Let there, then, be no distinction made, 
for him who is [fully] cognizant of the knowledge concerning his own 
Self, between a place of pilgrimage and its contrary — but, when you say: 
‘even if he be no longer conscious at the final moment’, then, as far as 
the self-knowledge is concerned that had been understood as providing 
a means (updyatd) [to liberation], if, at the moment of the body’s falling 
away, he has [also] become unaware (vismarana) of that very knowledge, 
how could he then be [said to be) liberated (mukta)? As has been stated 
in the revered Gita: 


And at the hour of death, on Me alone/ Meditating, leaving the 
body/ Whoso dies, to My estate he/ Goes; there is no doubt of 
that, 1235 


And so, in such cases [as indicated in the Gita], meditation (smarana) 
is indeed [shown to be] useful; and even if one could [somehow] attain 
identity with him (the Lord] at the final moment, in the absence of any 
meditation on the Supreme Lord, then all fettered souls, even the stupid, 
would at the time of death, realize within themselves the Supreme Lord, 
for no distinction [between them and the knowers of the Self has been 
posited]; furthermore, all such statements [claiming some final benefit 
for the true knower, such as those you have been regaling us with in this 
work] would be unauthoritative. 

But this is not the case. [Anticipating such arguments] the master 
says in reply: ‘(he who became] liberated at the very moment of his 
acquiring knowledge’. True, there may be no utilization of [conscious] 
meditation on his part [at the time of death}; however, it was at the very 
moment when the true teacher, [whispering] into the depth of his ear, 
conveyed to him the knowledge that the Great Lord is his own Self, that 
he acquired }7°° the ultimate meaning of the knowledge of his own Self: ‘I 
myself am all this’. !2°” 

Free of the modes determined by the [hexad of] sheaths whose first is 
mayd, he requires nothing else, merely supporting his body as [basis for 
1233Same development in YR ad 94-95. 

1234 vigesa — lit., ‘difference’. 

1235BhG VIII 5. 

1236 qdhinidha — lit., ‘mounted upon’. 

1237 aham eva sarvam idam. Cf. TA XXVIII 72-73a, which quotes the Nisdtana (see n. 1240). 
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exhausting] the [unexpended] remainder of [previous] root impressions, 
in the way the [potter’s] wheel [goes on] rotating [after the potter has 
ceased impelling it].!*°3 Thus, [once he has acquired true knowledge,] 
there is no reason, at the final moment, for him to bother about awareness 
or its opposite, inasmuch as the corporeal sheath is effective only so long 
as a relation with the sheaths of the impurities of deeming oneself finite, 
and of regarding the world as objective that arise from ignorance exists. 

But since the sheath created by ignorance has already been destroyed 
by (the guru’s] instruction regarding knowledge of one’s own [true] Self, 
how can any such corporeal sheath, [even] moribund, effect any control 
over the knower of the true Self at the end? 

Thus, he would have been liberated (muktah) at the moment the know- 
ledge of the Self was explained to him, and he will go on living (jivann eva) 
(till his prdrabdha actions are exhausted). 

As has been stated in the Kularatnamalikd which has a thousand verses: 


When the most excellent teacher teaches him correctly, he is 
undoubtedly liberated at that very moment; thereafter he in- 
habits [a body] merely [moving] like the revolving wheel [of 
the potter]. !739 


And also in the revered Nisatana: !24° 


1238 cakrabhrama — SK 67 is implicitly present here. Same image in YR ad 81. 

12391 it., ‘.... (thereafter) the mechanism continues to function’. Or ‘liberated at that very 
moment, he would merely dwell in time like a potter’s wheel [revolves for a time]’. yantra, 
meaning ‘device’ or ‘mechanism’ (in general), has been understood as referring to the pot- 
ter’s wheel, an image frequently attested; cf. TAV XIII 231a: yantram iti akimcitkaratvdt, ‘“A 
mechanism (scil., the potter’s wheel]” is referred to here, for [the body, so understood] 
no longer does anything’. This is a wellknown verse cited also in PM 66 (with the vari- 
ant: yatra) in the context of initiation by ‘the teacher's sidelong-glance’ (gurukatdksapdata). 
SSV III 43 quotes it as belonging to the Kularatnamdld and gives the verse immediately fol- 
lowing — verse that might refer to the jivanmukd acquired through the ‘non-means’ (anu- 
pdya): kim punas caikatdnas tu pare brahmani yah sudhih/ ksanamawrasthito yogi sa mukto 
mocayet prajah//, ‘How much more then the yogin of supreme understanding! If he is es- 
tablished in the highest Brahman with one-pointedness even for a moment, he is liberated 
himself and he liberates other people’ (tr. Singh). TA XIII 230b-231a (with variant: tadaiva 
kila mukto ’sau for muktas tenaiva kdlena) and XXXVII 27 both cite the same verse from the 
(KulaJratnamald: yasmin kdle gurund nirvikalpam prakdsitam/ muktas tenaiva kalena yantram 
tisthati kevalam//, of which the 2nd hemistich has the same form as the 2nd hemistich of the 
Ratnamald cited by YR ad 83 and SSV III 43. The Kularatnamdld is abundantly mentioned in 
the TA as Srikularamamala, Sriramaméailé, Srimdla (TA and TAV I 274, XI 28, XIII 229b-231a, 
XV 594 (... srimanmdloditam), XXVIII 112, 128 (Sriratnamaldkuldgame), 145, 256, 309, 310, 
415-417a, XXIX 55, 192b-195a, 201-202a, 238b-239a, 282-283, XXXI 60b (alluded to by 
devyayamalamdlayoh?), XXXVI 25b-29 (variant of the text quoted in XIII 230-231). 
1240The Nisdtana (Nisisamcdra, Nigdcara, Nisicdra, NaiSasamcéra, Atana) is a pre-10th cent. 
Kaula text, which has survived in a manuscript in Kathmandu: NAK 1-1606 (palm-leaf, 
Newari script); see Sanderson 2005: 110-112, 133; 2007: 375. It is abundantly mentioned 
in TA and TAV: I 51, IV 78b, IV 177-178a, VI 31b, XII 23b-24a, XIII 197, 241b-242a, 
XIV 43b—-45, XV 83-97a, 105b-107a, 596, XVI 200a (according to JR, Sdstre is implicitly 
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[In the time it takes] to milk a cow or an arrow to fall, which 
may be encompassed in the blink of an eye, he who has once 
identified himself [lit., ‘united himself] with the ultimate prin- 
ciple, is liberated and he may liberate others. How can there be 
then, for him whose Self has merged previously, for a moment, 
into the transcendental brahman, [any question of] awareness 
at the end of life? 


Moreover, by whom else can the last moment of the knower of the 
Self (dtmavid) be directly experienced, apart from the witness that is his 
own experience? — On the strength of which witness one might posit the 
existence in him of awareness or its opposite, inasmuch as ‘those who see 
horizontally’ [viz., fettered subjects] '**! are not privy to any such realm 
of experience? Therefore, in this matter, let the omniscient ones be asked 
their opinion. !242 

Moreover, from the mere movement of the body at the time of death, 
one cannot infer that the moment of abandoning the body is to be taken 
as either auspicious or inauspicious [that is, that it would lead or not to 
liberation) for him who has realized the ultimate truth. !2* 


referring to the Nisdtana), XXVIII 72-75a, which quotes from the Nisdtana: Srimannisatane ‘py 
uktam kathandnvesandd api/ Srotrabhyantarasamprapte guruvaktrdd vinirgate// muktas tadaiva 
kdle tu yantram tisthati kevalam/ surdpah steyahani ca brahmaha gurutalpagah// anyajo vd dvijo 
vatha balo vrddho yuvapi vd/ paryantavasi yo jnani desasyapi pavitrakah// tatra samnihito devah 
sadevikah sakinkarah//, ‘In the Nisdtana — as soon as it leaves the mouth of the teacher, as 
soon as it is received in the space of the ear [of the student], even if (the latter] must still 
inquire as to the sense of the teaching — it is said that [the hearer] is liberated at that very 
moment; the “machine” [viz., the body; the implicit image being that of the potter’s wheel] 
alone persists — whether he be a drunkard or a thief or a killer of brahmins or a visitor in the 
bed of his teacher, whether he be born a brahmin or born elsewhere, whether he be a child, 
an old man, or a youth; an enlightened man in the neighborhood purifies the very place, for 
the god is there present, along with his consort and retinue’. 

124115 the term intended in the sense of ‘those who see only what is in front of their faces’? 
12421s there a shade of irony here — ‘Therefore, in this matter, let the [so-called] omniscient 
ones (sarvajria) be asked [their opinion]’? 

1243This passage refers to the practice, well attested in India, of inferring the future moral 
state of the dying person from his condition at the last moment — which is indeed decisive in 
that respect; see Edgerton 1927, pt III: 219-249. Likewise, AG, commenting upon BhG VIII 
7, distinguishes between the external state of the dying man, which is purely ‘circumstantial’ 
(vastuvyttopanata), and his internal state (antardasa), which consists in being steeped in the 
thought of the Lord, i.e., in the awareness of one’s own Self. Of this condition people in 
attendance on the dying man are but deluded witmesses, and cannot presume anything as to 
his journey beyond, whereas the only true witness of that experience is the experience itself. 
GAS VIII 7 emphasizes, somewhat sarcastically, that there is no question of becoming that 
object the thought of which accidentally crosses the mind at the final moment. kim vastu 
vrttopanatam eva tad bhavati tasminn antye ksane/ nanu putrakalatrabandhusmyteh sisirodaka- 
pandder vantye ksane drstam smaranam iti tadbhavdapattih sydt/ maivam, ‘Can it be the case 
that he [the dying man] becomes only the object brought in fact (to his awareness) at the 
final moment? Can he possibly become what he sees or remembers at the final moment 
— a friend, wife, or child that he has recollected or the cool drink [that he has then been 
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Therefore, necessarily, the Supreme Lord, abiding ever in his own Self, 
causes him who has acquired knowledge of the Self and who has been 
made over into the condition of that [viz., into the condition of the cos- 
mos, or of the Supreme Lord] !244 to be aware (smarati) of his own nature, 
though at the time of death he resembles wood or stone. 

As has been stated by the Lord in the Laksmisamhita: !*4° 


O Narada, these mortals who are aware of me as they carry on 
their activities in perfect health, '2*° I take note of them, who 
resemble wood or stone at the time of their end. !247 


And: 


His mind firm and his body healthy, he who is ever conscious 
of my universal form, so long as perdures the equilibrium of 
earthly elements — I am aware of him, my devotee, as he dies, 
resembling stone or wood; I lead him on the supreme pathway. 


Thus, here, the cause [of salvation mentioned] is the fact that he has 
once and for all become [identical with] the being of the [universe, or 
the Supreme Lord]. In any case, how could there be awareness at the end 
without there being affirmation of root impressions left by his previous 
experience? Therefore he who knows has no need of anything at all at the 
moment of dying. 


offered]? Hardly!’ (with the variants of the NSP edition); cf. PS 90-91 and 94-95. 

1244 -adbhavabhavita — the translation of tadbhavabhavita is borrowed from Edgerton ad BhG 
VII 6. In his GAS VIII 6-7, AG discusses the term's meaning, referring to the thought- 
processes of those who are enlightened (jrdnin): ye hi sada bhagavantam bhavayanty evam 
bhatva bhavisydama iti tesam tajjah samskdro 'nyasamskdrapratibandhiti nydyena [...], ‘Those 
who constantly realize the Lord, thinking “having become [one with him], we will [ever] so 
be” — for them, “the root impression born of that (truth-bearing insight (rtambhard prajna, in 
YS I 48)) obstructs other root impressions (anyasamskdrapratibandhin)” [YS 150]. According 
to that maxim [...]’. Then, concludes AG: samvinmdrirasatattvaparamesvarasvabhavataiva bha- 
vati, ‘one becomes merged with the Supreme Lord who is in essence consciousness alone’. 
Note that we differ in this matter from Sharma (GAS: 161), who has not recognized the 
reference to YS I 48 and 50; see, inter alia, Whicher 2005: 611. For other occurrences of 
tadbhavabhavita, see avat. to 90-91 (and BhG VIII 6 quoted by YR ad 90-91), YR ad 94-95, 
and n. 1328, which gives a longer excerpt of GAS VIII 6-7. 

1245Not to be mistaken for the Laksmitantra; the Catalogue of Paficardtra Samhita (ed. Sadhu 
Parampurushdas and Sadhu Shrutiprakashdas) cites (p. 57, 73) Dr. P. P. Apte’s unpublished 
thesis, Paricardtra Samhitds: A Study (University of Pune, 1962) which distinguishes between 
the Laksmi Tantram and the Laksmi Samhitd (communication of Marion Rastelli). YR’s quote, 
attributed to the Laksmisamhita, does not figure in the extant Laksmitantra, which suggests 
that the two works may be different. Sanderson 2009: 69-70 refers to the Pancaratrika text, 
the Mahdlaksmisamhitd, available in MS. 

1246Similar phraseology in YR ad 90-91 and 94-95. 

1247The source of the first quotation is probably the Laksmisamhitd, as the following one, 
although the expression yad uktam (which introduces it) may allude to an unnamed source. 
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If then having recourse to places of pilgrimage, etc., is, as stated above, 
not subsidiary (to the way of life of the renunciate, viz., not necessary to 
it] in any context whatever, then why are [such practices] adopted by the 
wise? !248 [In answer to this objection] the master describes the specific 
sphere [in which actions such as pilgrimage, etc., are licit): 


84. Visiting places of pilgrimage '2*? is meant for acquisition of 


merit; going to one’s death in an outcaste’s dwelling eventuates in 
hell. But what does this matter to him who ts unaffected by the stains 
of merit and demerit? !*°° 


There are those, even though wise, who have not yet freed themselves 
completely from the notion that the body and the like is the locus of the 
cognizer, 2°! and who have [developed as yet] no confidence in the in- 
quiry into the knowledge of their own Self. It is they who, [in an effort to] 
accumulate merit, perform sacrifices or effect acts of pious liberality !2>2 
[such as building wells, temples], etc., or who acquire demerit [by per- 
forming impious actions]. It is for them that visiting places of pilgrimage, 
such as Prayaga, etc., is ordained, [or] resorting to a holy region at the 
time of death in an effort to acquire merit, that is, in an effort to attain 
a higher world !*°3 [viz., a better birth]. 

Similarly, why would not going to one’s death in an outcaste’s 
dwelling — going to one’s death, that is, reaching destruction [of the 
body], in an impious place, referred to metonymically by the term ‘out- 
caste’s [etc.] dwelling’ — eventuate [for them] in hell? [Why would 
they not then] fall into a hell such as Avici, etc.? For it is evident that they 
persist in considering the body as the locus of the cognizing subject. !?>4 

Those such as are here described would for all intents and purposes be 
bound by unceasing birth and death, beset as they are by the confusion 
of the body, etc., and the Self, in accordance with the view that, after 
experiencing as well the pleasures [of heaven or hell] consistent with the 
place of their death, they are reborn in auspicious or inauspicious bodies, 
and die again. 

For him, on the contrary, whose conceit that the body, etc., is the lo- 
cus of the cognizer has entirely vanished due to the firm awareness [of 


1248 yidvas. 

1249 tirthasevd includes tirthayatra, the pilgrimage itself, and drthdvasa, residence at the tirtha. 
1250Same verse as APS 82. 

12511 it., ‘whose seizure by the notion that ... has not yet completely vanished’. 

1252Qn this notion, see RS X 14, 8, MuU I 2, 10; also Malamoud 1976: 165-166. 

1253 uttamaloka. 

12541 it, ‘For it is evident that [in their case] seizure by the notion that the body is the locus 
of the cognizer [yet persists]’. 
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the Self] arising from the knowledge of that Self — what signifies all this 
for him, whose consciousness is as [immaculate as] the firmament (cinna- 
bhas), '*°° once interruption of contact with the latent dispositions com- 
posed essentially of merit and demerit has been effected [viz., who is no 
longer affected by such dispositions)? 

Thus, since resorting to places of pilgrimage, etc., is meant for those 
partaking of auspicious and inauspicious actions, there is no utility, for 
the pure knower of the Self, in visiting such places, etc. 

As it has been stated in the Mdnavadharmasastra: 


If you have no dispute with King Yama Vaivasvata !°— the 
very one who dwells in your heart — then go not to the Ganges 
or to Gaya. !297 


Here, Yama is nothing but the conceit that the body is the Self, which 
lies in the heart. Since this [idea] has been consumed [i.e., transcended] 
by those who have understood their own complete nature as [identical 
with] the Great Lord that is one’s own Self, how can they resort to places 
of pilgrimage, etc.? This is the established truth. 


Karikas 85-86 


Now, one may object: — It has been explained above (karikas 57 and 62], 
has it not, that the Self, whose nature [is revealed] once the impurities of 
deeming oneself finite, of regarding the world as objective, of supposing 
oneself the agent of actions have been burnt up in [the fire of] knowledge, 
remains in its essential nature, when the body falls away, and does not 
engender any further sprouting of existence, just as a roasted seed does 
not engender any [further] budding. 

Had the destruction of the body’s sheath been contemporaneous with 
the appearance of the knowledge of the Self (that is, had one died at the 
moment of revelation], let it be so that [the Self] not engender any fur- 
ther (rebirth). [That is, we accept your thesis on that stipulation.) On the 
other hand, since the fetters represented by the body’s sheaths, etc., re- 
main in evidence [in the case of the so-called jivanmukta], how in heaven’s 
name !*° can he not be permeated by the attributes pertaining to the body 


1255This image is widely present in Indian speculation. If anything may be compared with 
consciousness, the comparans is often sky (nabhas), or ether (akdsa), for both are in prin- 
ciple clear, omnipresent, without beginning or end, abstract yet sensible. The metaphor is 
repeated in respect of the heart: hrdaydkasa. 

1256‘The son of the Sun’. 

1257 MDh$§ VIII 92. Gaya is a favorite place for offering srdddha to the Ancestors (pity). 

1258 kathamkaram — same adjective in the avat. ad 63 (see note thereon). It is used here for 
rhetorical reasons. 
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[that is, with merits and demerits]? And once he is permeated by them, 
how can he not become [again] a transmigrating self at death ? The master 
now refutes this objection: 


85. Placing the rice-kernel, !° once it has been completely sep- 
arated from husk and bran, again within the piece of husk, does not 
restore to the whole grain its identity '*© associated with that form 
(that is, does not restore to it its capacity of generation]. 


86. In the same manner, consciousness, once it has been sepa- 
rated from the complex of sheaths [that is the body, etc.], is [for- 
ever] completely alien to their touch, even though, as a liberated 
Self, it remains there [for a time] due to root impressions [previ- 
ously accumulated]. !7°! 


[The compound tusakambukasupythakkrtatandulakanatusadalantarakse- 
pa is to be understood as follows:] Placing ... the rice-kernel [that has 
been] completely separated from husk and bran ... [again] within 
the piece of husk — that is,] 

placing within the piece of husk the rice-kernel, that is, putting it 
again where it was previously, [but now] well separated, that is, com- 
pletely detached, from husk and bran — 

does not restore the identity of [the husk and] the rice-kernel, that 
is, [does not restore] the tight coalescence [of the husk and the rice-kernel] 
— even though [that placement] was [previously] present in terms of a 
form !262 such that a sprout would be enabled [that is, would germinate]. 

{In other words] the husk and the rice-kernel remain distinct just like 
two iron rods, and are not focused on enabling a single action (that is, 
whatever action ensues derives from the parts separately and not from the 
whole, in this case the seed]. 


1259 According to Apte’s dictionary, tandula is the ‘grain after threshing, unhusking and win- 
nowing; especially rice’. 

1260 @datmya — we take the term tdddtmya in a technical sense (cf. its use in Vedanta and 
in aesthetics): ‘relatable only to itself, that is, an ‘identity’, understood as the ‘otherwise 
indescribable’ unity of its constituents, which, in this case, is alone able to produce the 
effect, viz., the sprouting. In the metaphor, musa appears two times, as musa and as tusadala. 
As tusa, it stands for a congenital impurity, as does kambuka; as tusadala, it stands for the 
body that the jfidnin occupies, much as cast-off clothes, after realizing the knowledge of the 
Self. 

1261Silbum takes samskdra as ‘purification’ (as does Barnett), and translates: ‘De méme que 
la Conscience qui par des purifications est ici séparée des cuirasses qui la recouvrent [...]’ [— 
‘Just as consciousness which, by purifications, is here separated from the armors covering it 
[...]’]. These two verses correspond to APS 44, although the metaphor is different: ‘Just as 
clarified butter, drawn from milk, is not in that [milk] as before, if it is cast [back into it], so 
the spiritual Self, if it has [once] been separated from the Qualities (guna) of prakyti, is not 
{together with these any longer]’. 

1262:qdnipataya = tadripa’ in the compound. 
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In the same manner, namely, in the same way, consciousness (sam- 
vit), i.e., the intelligence (cetand) of the knower of the Self, 

separated from the complex of sheaths, that is, from the accumu- 
lation of sheaths such as the impurity of deeming oneself finite, etc. — 
that is, restored [to his pure state] by affirming through sustained concen- 
tration the knowledge of his Self, saying: ‘It is I alone who am manifest, 
always, everywhere, as the universal Self, whose nature is the Great Lord 
that is my own Self — !769 

[that consciousness] even though remaining there for some time, 
that is, even though established [temporarily] in this complex of sheaths 
as a part !2°4 [of a whole, composed of consciousness and body], thanks 
to the continuing existence of the body, 

is [now] a liberated Self (muktatman), its bondage destroyed, and is 
completely alien to the touch of those [sheaths]. 

[To explain further:] it [viz., consciousness] is completely alien to, 
that is, is devoid of, the touch of that complex of sheaths, the body, etc. 
— [‘touch’ meaning here] the affliction !2© that is born of the impurity of 
supposing oneself the agent of actions appearing in the shape of merit and 
demerit and as such is capable of engendering the sprout of transmigration 
(samsdarankura). 26 

In the same way, the rice-kernel, put back in the [separated] piece of 
husk, is devoid of that contact [with the husk and the bran] that leads to 
the generation of the sprout. 

This can be said: transmigration is generally caused by ignorance; how- 
ever, the consciousness of the yogin is not a cause of transmigration, owing 
to the deficiency of required conditions !#°” [viz., the absence of the three 
impurities], themselves generated by ignorance, for his sheaths have been 
sundered by the knowledge of his own Self arisen in him. Nor is it the 
case that this bondage of the corporeal sheaths, remaining [for a time] 
as a remnant !2°8 thanks to the power of root impressions, is capable of 
giving rise to the sprout of transmigration through the manifestation of 
[bondage’s] own properties, for its root, ignorance, has been burnt up in 
the fire of knowledge. !°? 


1263 qham eva svdtmamahesvarasvabhavo vifvatmand sarvadd sarvatra sphurami. 

1264 gesavartanaya — from the point of view of the body, consciousness is not the ‘whole’ 
(Sesin), and their relationship, though necessary from a logical point of view, makes of con- 
sciousness the ‘part’ (Sesa) that, upon death, vanishes, thus putting an end to that ‘whole’. 
1265 pardga. 

1266 Consciousness remains free from contact with merits and demerits, which, a function of 
the kdrmamala, are the very cause of transmigration. 

12671 it., ‘assemblage, collection’; namely, a functional assemblage, therefore a set of means 
or conditions in view of something. 

1268 fecqvartanayd. 

1269Transmigration is the result of impurities, which are themselves the result of nescience, 
which consists in taking the body as the Self. The idea is that the body is not the sole cause 
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This being the case, the [mind of the] knower of the Self (nani), while 
living (Gjivann eva), is formed by the Fourth; and he transcends even that 
Fourth, !?”° once his body no longer exists. 

Thus, in either case, !?”! [the yogin] need have no fear of transmigra- 
tion. 


Karikas 87-88 


Now, one may object: — Even though its own nature has been appre- 
hended, the consciousness of the yogin is nevertheless impure inasmuch 
as it remains in a body that persists as a remnant, this consciousness — 
owing to the presence there, to a limited extent, of impurity deriving from 
its contingent association with the body (dehopddhi). This objection the 
master refutes by example: 


87. A gem, made flawless by the most skilled artisan, though 
appearing flawed by its contingent association with the jewel-box, 
is revealed as limpid by nature, !*”? as soon as this contingency is 
removed. 


88. Likewise, consciousness, whose [true] condition — thanks 
to the instruction of a true teacher — is flawless, freed as it is from 
its contingent association with a body, is freed as well from all other 
contingencies, and appears as Siva. !273 


[The comparison may be formulated as follows:] 

A gem, its flawlessness verified !*”4 by an extremely skilled lapidary, 
though [appearing] flawed, that is, though it becomes, in effect, cloud- 
ed, thanks to the close contact of the jewel-box, reveals itself nevertheless 
as limpid by nature, that is, becomes flawless, just as it was previously, 
once it is separated from the contingent qualification of the jewel-box — 
such particular cause of obscuration (dvarana) being no longer present. 

Likewise, in this very same manner, 

that consciousness, whose [true] condition — thanks to the in- 
struction of a true teacher — is flawless (evam sadgurusdsanavimalasthiti 
vedanam) ... 


of rebirth — ignorance is also required, which is a function of the spirit (not the body); and 
since ignorance has been consumed in the fire of knowledge, it no longer exists. 

1270Qn turiya and turydtita, see YR ad 1; on the “degrees” of liberation, see YR ad 61 and ad 
83: ‘[...) after the destruction of his body, he attains a condition of Isolation (kevalatda) that 
is beyond the Fourth state [of consciousness], composed solely of blissful consciousness’. 
1271 The translation of punah would be superfluous in this context. 

1272 acchaparamarthah — lit., ‘such that its ultimate truth is limpidity’. 

1273Qn the conjunction of particles, api, iva, see B&R, ss.vv.: §§ 2 (p. 303), 4 (p. 819). 

1274 udyotita — or ‘assured’ (lit., ‘clarified’). 
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[which sentence is thus explained:] 

(true teacher means] a most excellent instructor, who has completely 
realized the knowledge of the all-encompassing Self; !*7° 

[his teachings means] repetition [under his guidance, wherein is re- 
vealed] orally (mukhadmnaya) the [great] secret of the knowledge of the 
Self: 1276 

[consciousness] whose [true] condition [is flawless] means that 
the impurity of deeming oneself finite, which is the screen [on which 
are projected] the impurities of regarding the world as objective, and of 
supposing oneself the agent of actions, has vanished, like the flaw in the 
gold, '*”” owing to sustained concentration on that instruction. 

And consciousness [purified] in this way is also like the sky above, 
owing to the disappearance of the original stains; it, 

freed, i.e., separated, from its contingent association with a 
body, !278 that is, from the qualification whose defining feature is the 
body, appears indeed as Siva, owing to the absence of any further con- 
tingency ... 

... or, What amounts to the same thing, [consciousness] manifests itself, 
when the body comes to an end, in virtue of the quality of Supreme Siva 
(that it has acquired]. 

Just as the gem is manifest in and of its own nature, when its con- 
tingent association with the jewel-box is removed, so does consciousness, 
though immaculate already !*”? in the awareness (avabodha) of its own 
nature, manifest itself as indeed purified, owing to the termination of its 
contingent association with the body, judged to be impure. 

Now, one may object: — But, just as the gem, though freed from its 
contingent association with the jewel-box, may again become tarnished by 


1275 We take pariptimna as qualifying both svdtmajfdna’ and ‘vid. On other definitions of the 
sadguru, see TA IV 33-85. 

1276Same expression in YR ad 96. 

1277Cf. YR ad 17 and 24. 

12781n the terminology of Indian logic, where in all probability the word found its origi- 
nal technical meaning, an up@dhi is a rectifying addendum that transforms an otherwise in- 
valid argument or proposition into a valid statement, notably by restricting its over-extended 
range. ‘Where there’s fire, there's smoke’ is an example. The proposition is false as it stands, 
for the phenomenon of “smokeless” fire is well-attested. To correct the proposition, it suf- 
fices to add the upadhi ‘provided that the fuel is moist’. Properly speaking, the upddhi in 
this sense belongs to the argument, not to the object, but because anything that serves to 
differentiate one entity from another may be considered an updadhi (as the branch that serves 
to distinguish one bird from another), the upddhi is often more or less loosely attached to the 
object, as in the present case. The upddhi, or ‘contingent qualification’, concerns then any 
circumstantial condition that cannot be said to belong to the object in terms of its very being, 
such as the weight of the lead, etc. The yogin’s consciousness is devoid of such contingencies 
(that is, is deficient in upddhi) — nothing limits it, nothing circumscribes it. 

1279While referring to the lapidary phrasing of the karika, YR reformulates the line in more 
normal syntax. 
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the adjunction of any number of other contingencies [such as dust, etc.], 
so likewise, consciousness, though freed from the contingency of the body, 
will still be impure, if it should receive, like the gem, another contingent 
qualification, inasmuch as it is affected by that contingency. 

The master anticipates this objection by saying: ‘[consciousness is] 
freed as well from all other contingencies’. 

The parallelism !78° between the example and that which has been ex- 
emplified by it is not complete in all respects. !78! After the falling away 
of the [yogin’s] body — his only shape now the great Light formed of ul- 
timate nonduality — all this [universe] becomes [for the yogin] his own 
body, as it were (svangakalpa) — [which] had been thought to be a mere 
contingency. 

And, further, he (the yogin] cannot be qualified by any other con- 
tingency, for there is no contingency whatever standing apart from this 
(plenitude). !282 

Thus, there is no [absolute] parallelism between [consciousness and] 
the gem as to the manner in which they accept contingent qualification. 
The acceptance of the contingency of a body is rooted, is it not, in ig- 
norance, but once that ignorance has been cut off by the axe of Self- 
knowledge, '783 how can there again be contact with any [further] 
contingency? 

As it is said in the revered Gitd: 


Knowledge is obscured by ignorance;/ By that creatures are de- 
luded.// But if by knowledge that ignorance/ Of men’s souls is 


destroyed,/ Their knowledge like the sun/ Illumines that High- 
est, 1284 


Therefore, the yogin’s own consciousness is ever pure, and pure only, 
for he knows his own true nature [as being the Self of all things]. !28> 


1280 samya. 

1281 The universe becomes the permanent body of the yogin now freed from his transitory 
body. There, all contingent qualifications are impossible, for nothing can be added to or 
taken away from the by definition universal body. 

1282Cf, YR ad 12-13. 

1283Same image in TA IV 13: durbhedapddapasydsya milam kyntanti koviddh/ dhdardridhena 
sattarkakuthdreneti niscayah//, ‘Ceux qui savent tranchent a la racine l’arbre funeste de la 
division avec la hache de la raison intuitive aiguisée au plus haut degré’ (tr. Padoux — ‘Those 
who know cut the root of the ill-fated tree of difference with the axe of intuitive reason highly 
sharpened’). 

1284BhG V 15b-16. 

1285This is another way of describing the experience of moksa, which has already been de- 
fined, from the viewpoint of nondual Sivaism of Kashmir, in ka. 60. See also MBh X 47, 
12-15, quoted n. 425. 
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The accumulation of root impressions in the mind of him whose conduct 
has with determination been so fashioned accordingly !2°° (viz., fashioned 
to such ends as have been described in ka. 84 and its commentary] is 
the very cause in regard to which arise all contingent conditions. And 
indeed nothing else intervenes that is novel !787 [i.e., no other cause of 
transmigratory experience need be suspected]. 

This is what the master says: 


89. Having first, on the basis of normative teachings, or like 
authority, identified himself [with the objects and purposes therein 
enjoined], !288 and with a faith '28? therein that is unwavering, one 
attains rebirth in heaven, hell or the human condition. !2% 


The cognizer, who has made a repeated effort (abhydsa), !?9! either in 
the domain of sacrificial action — whether for his own merit or for the 


1286 yarhavatparisilitavydpdra’. 

1287 nijtanatvena. 

1288Cf, SB X 5 2, 20: tam yathd yathopasate tad eva bhavati, ‘In whatsoever form they serve 
him that he becomes’ (tr. Eggeling); the reference being to Prajapati, who assumes for the 
worshiper whatever form the worshiper meditates upon. This passage is frequently quoted 
by Sankara in his commentaries; cf. MuU III 2, 9: sa yo ha vai tat paramam brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati, ‘He, verily, who knows the Supreme Brahman, becomes Brahman himself; 
BAU IV 4, 6: brahmaiva san brahmdpy eti, ‘Being Brahman he goes to Brahman’; also BhG IV 
11 (quoted by R ad APS 66), BhG VIII 6 (quoted in YR ad 90-91), BhG XII 2 (quoted in SpN II 
5); APS 58 (quoted supra) and 66: sarvakdro bhagavan updsyate yena yena bhdvena/ tam tam 
bhavam bhitva cintamanivat samabhyeti//, ‘By whichever appearance (bhava) the Lord, who 
has all forms, is meditated upon, that appearance He adopts, as He is like a jewel fulfilling 
all wishes’, and AS II 29. Among Trika texts, see SpK II 4 ([...] na savasthd na yd Sivah, ‘[...] 
there is no state which is not Siva’, and SpK II 6-7; SpN II 6-7 which quotes: sivo bhucvd 
Sivam yajet, ‘One should worship Siva by becoming Siva’ (again quoted in SSA I 14, which 
corrects it in the same verse as ‘bhakto bhitva’, ‘One should worship Siva after becoming his 
devotee’); $S II 2 (SSV ad loc. quoting SpK II 6); TA IV 207-8; YR ad PS 104. See also the 
concept of tadbhavabhavita in YR ad 83, ad 90-91 (n. 1308). 

1289First occurrence of the term sraddha. 

129 This is a specific way of formulating the law of karman; see p. 29. In our translation, we 
differ from Silburm on two points: the understanding of purvam and that of the syntactical 
link of Sastrddipramdnyéad and avicalitasraddhydpi. She translates: ‘Par une foi inébranlable 
aussi en l’autorité des Traités, etc., on devient identique a l’objet (de sa foi) et on accede juste 
avant (la mort) au ciel, a l’enfer (ou) a la condition humaine’ (— ‘By an unshakable faith 
also in the authority of the Treatises, etc., one becomes identical with the object (of one’s 
faith) and reaches just before [death] heaven, hell, (or) the human condition’). We follow 
the commentary, which stresses the stages of the process: ‘having at that moment (tadaiva) 
attained ... the identity with that... he attains later (uttaratra), after death (dehapadtdr), either 
heaven, or hell, or the human condition’. 

1291 On the notion of abhydsa, see BhG VI 33-36 and Sankara’s definition in his commentary 
ad BhG VIII (abhydsayoga) 8: mayi cittasamarpanavisayabhiita ekasmims tulyapratyayavyttila- 
ksano vilaksanapratyayanantanto ‘bhydsah sa cabhydso yogah [...], ‘ “abhyadsa” consists in the 
repetition of the same kind of thought, uninterrupted by any contrary idea, with regard to 
Me alone who am the object of concentration of the mind; that repetition itself is “yoga” ’. 
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benefit of others — 

or in the domain of Self-knowledge — whether that effort is based 
on the authority of traditional scriptures, or on declarations resuming the 
traditional teaching of a preceptor, !*92 or on his own sustained concentra- 
tion [aided by] reasoning, or even on the faith that arises from previously 
implanted latent dispositions — !93 

[that cognizer,] having attained identity (tanmayatd) therewith, at 
that moment, thanks to the accumulation of root impressions based on 
such [activity] — an identity that is of the nature of the matters [therein] 
rehearsed time and time again — 

when later on his body passes away, he reaches either heaven, that is, 
unexcelled felicity, or hell, that is, the sufferings consequent upon [res- 
idence in] the Avici hell, etc., or [again] the human condition, that is, 
that state wherein both pleasures and pains [are native], in accordance 
with the latent dispositions [so engendered]. 

On the other hand, when his body perishes, nothing at all befalls the 
man (purusa, viz., the knower of the Self) who has rehearsed no [acts 
engendering] latent dispositions. 

Indeed, with whatever intention the cognizer rehearses [his actions], 
he becomes one with that intention, and at the moment of death the ob- 
ject that he desires with clarity (sphutatayd) comes into evidence for the 
cognizer. 

In this way, there can be no reversal [or setting at nought] of the mat- 
ters that have been rehearsed [throughout life], nor can anything not of 
the nature of previously rehearsed activity come into play in some un- 
precedented fashion. !74 

Thus, previous rehearsal (purvabhyasa) is alone the cause of whatever 
[effect ensues]. This is the purport. 


12921 it., ‘the declaration of the teaching-sequence of the teacher's teachings’. The implication 
is that such a teaching has authority. 

1293These addenda develop the ‘etc.’ (ddi) of the ka. Cf. TS IV, p. 23: kim tu guror dgama- 
nirlipane vyapara Ggamasya ca nihsankasajatiyatatprabandhaprasavanibandhanasamucitavikal- 
podaye vydparah, ‘Moreover, the function of the teacher [lies] in laying out the Agama texts; 
whereas the Agama texts find their function in arousing a thought that is suitable to that text 
and founded on its development, (a thought] both devoid of doubt and commensurate (with 
the text)’ (cf. Silburn 1981: 191). 

1294 gptirvatvena — the term is borrowed from Mimamsia, where it signifies that which is 
“unprecedented” in the prescription of a sacrificial act, and is therefore the source of that 
act’s “validity” or obligatory character (dharma). For example, an injunction to “cook” rice 
for presentation to the Ancestors has no such force, for we know already that rice must be 
cooked to be eaten, whereas the injunction to dehusk the rice “by hand” is dharmic, for of 
the many ways to thresh rice, that one alone is made known by the vedic text. The notion 
acquires ontological status in the developed doctrine of the ritualists — since the “authority” 
of the rite is consequentially certain, the aptirva in fact “exists” as the link between rite and 
result (if not immediate). 
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Karikas 90-91 


Therefore, for him who knows the Self, the cause of his coincidence with 
plenitude (purnapratha), !?°> at the time of abandoning his body, is the 
fact that he has once and for all become identical with the being of the 
[universe]; 129° nor should the moment of death, whether auspicious or 
inauspicious, be imagined a cause of heaven or hell for him, as is so often 
the case among ordinary people. To express this idea, the master says: 


90. The final moment, as promoting an ulterior condition either 
auspicious or inauspicious, acquires the status of a contingent causal 
factor [only] for the deluded; for him [who knows], on the other 
hand, it is not a cause in regard to going onward [that is, in regard 
to his supposed acquisition of another body]. !27” 


91. Even those [{low-born —] domestic animals, birds, reptiles, 
and the like — who, perfected by previously acquired right know- 
ledge, understand their [true] mode of being as that of the universal 
Self, attain that true mode of being [at the last moment]. !?78 


Since (the notion of] the jndnin has been thoroughly expounded, [in 
the previous karikas, it is now possible to state that) the last moment, 
that is, the final point of time coinciding with the loss of the body, [which 
is deemed to] promote, !**? or serve, the auspicious or inauspicious 
condition [of the dying man], presumed by the witnesses (pramatr) in 
attendance on the basis of alterations in the body’s humors, or by the 
[painful or peaceful] way the malignant disease is experienced ... 

... {that final moment] becomes a contingent factor, that is, becomes 
a cause [of transmigration], for those who are deluded, that is, for those 
[limited] cognizers only who mistakenly take the body to be the Self. 

Let that miserable (last moment] pass [in such a way for them]. But 
not for all that would it follow, as far as the adept (yogin) is concerned 


1295 Lit., ‘of his extension into or over that which is full’. 

1296 See YR ad 83 and n. 1244. 

1297 See the commentary. 

1298Silburn translates: ‘Mais ce dernier instant qui, renforcant un état de vertu ou de péché, 
devient pour les ignorants un facteur de I’existence (future), n’est pas (pour ceux qui savent) 
cause déterminante de leur destinée. Alors méme qu’ils seraient béte de somme, oiseau, 
reptile, etc., ceux qui reconnaissent leur propre destinée comme étant celle du Soi sont néan- 
moins purifiés par la parfaite compréhension qu’ils eurent jadis et ils vont (maintenant) a 
cette destinée’ (— ‘But that last moment which, strengthening a pious or sinful state, be- 
comes a cause of the (future) existence for the ignorant ones, is not a cause determining 
(their) destiny (for those who know). Even if they are beasts of burden, birds, reptiles, etc., 
those who recognize their own destiny as that of the Self, are nevertheless purified by the 
perfect understanding that they formely had, and they go (now) to this destiny’). Our inter- 
pretation differs from hers; esp., ‘gati’ we take as ‘going’ onward (v. 90); as ‘manner of going, 
behaving, mode of being’ (v. 91); Silburn translates samskyta (as does Barnett) by ‘purified’. 
12997 it. ‘nourish’. 
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— he who has abolished the conceit that the body is the Self, and who is 
ever expert in perceiving the Great Lord as his own Self — that the last 
moment is an incitement, that is, is a cause in regard to going [onward], 
[supposing that thereby he would] attain another body after this body. 

In order to illustrate '2°° the question: ‘How does that follow?’ the 
master says: ‘Even those who [...]’. 

Even those of evil birth, namely, those who have acquired the status of 
an animal (pasu) due to the power of some intention or other [as revealed 
by the accumulation of their demerits], or because of a curse or the like, 
who come to realize, at the moment of death, their proper mode of being, 
that is, the state of their own self, as that of the universal Self ... 3°! 

... even they, deluded though they may be [in their present condition], 
attain to the condition of their own [true] Self, if favored by the awaken- 
ing of latent dispositions left by an awareness of their own Self gained 
previously [i.e., in previous births]. 

Such was the manner of the Lord of the elephants’ liberation [from 
his curse], '3°2 who, though for a time an animal nature, was awakened 
through deeply ingrained memories of devotions (bhakti) to the Supreme 
Lord that had been practiced previously with determination — where- 
upon, having praised Lord Visnu he attained [again] his own nature, com- 
pletely shaking off all the sheaths [of corporeal existence]. And what cause 
operated in respect of such recollection [of Visnu, if not the deeply in- 
grained memories of his previous devotion]? 

This is the meaning of the verse: the knower of the Self does sometimes 
abandon a body made motionless as wood or rock !3°3 from the alteration 
of humors, etc., !°°4 arisen in it; he [sometimes even] mouthes random 
[nonsense], auspicious or inauspicious, such as ‘monkey’ or ‘cat’ [as seen 
in delirium]; but from these [states, it should not be inferred that] the 
knowledge and other [attainments] !°° are lost !°°° that he had perfected 


1300The poetical figure nidarsana is defined as an illustration or a parallel case that confirms 
the general thesis or principle at issue — the ‘setting sun’, for example, which illustrates (and 
confirms) the thesis that ‘greatness is followed inevitably by decline’. 

130] G@ematvena, viz. ‘... their own self as being the universal Self [...]’. In the karika, the 
term is taddtmatvena, corresponding to YR’s atmatvena: the meaning appears to be the same. 
Similarly, Sankara, commenting on BhG X 10, uses dtmatvena; see n. 1310. 

13021t is the episode of the gajendramoksa (Bhdgavatapurdana VIII 2-4). 

13031 it., ‘the jridnin, whose movements are those of [a piece of] wood or rock [...]’. 

1304'E tc.’ here intends all the karanas, especially buddhi. 

1305This ‘etc.’ might refer to bhakti, as is suggested by a parallel passage in YR ad 94-95: 
(...] abhyastabhagavadbhakteh. 

1306Same exposition in AG ad BhG VIII 6, which verse (VIII 6) is also quoted here by YR. 
AG there contrasts svasthdvasthayam with asvasthdvasthayam, in the obvious senses of ‘when 
healthy’ (lit., ‘in the condition of a man situated in himself?) and its contrary, ‘when un- 
healthy’; cf. the two verses from the Laksmisamhita quoted by YR ad 83. Probably to be 
understood as an argument a fortiori: if the last moment is not decisive in the case of the 
average man, how could it be so in the case of the jridnin? 
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in practice, while carrying on his activities in perfect health. !9°7 

The various properties of the body, etc., pertain only to the body, etc.; 
they are not at all capable of occulting an object that is ever realized 
(bhavita) [viz., the Great Lord as one’s own Self]. 

Thus, in all such cases (whether it be a yogin or an ordinary person who 
dies], itis the ingrown [habit cultivated] up until the moment of death that 
is the supreme consideration (paramartha) [that is, the deciding factor]. 

As it has been said in the revered Gita: 


Whatsoever state (of being) meditating upon/ He leaves the 
body at death,/ To just that he goes, son of Kuntt,/ Always, 
being made to be in the condition of that. 13° 


And: 


To them, constantly disciplined,/ !°°? Revering Me with love,/ 
I give that discipline of mind,/ Whereby they go unto Me. !3!° 


1307 syasthacestataya — lit., ‘in the manner of acting as a healthy (man) (svastha) [acts]’; 
svastha means ‘situated in one’s self, and, in most cases, the one who is thus ‘situated in 
himself is considered to be ‘healthy’, after the manner it is said of gems that they are svastha, 
when they are not affected by any condition extraneous to their nature (see B&R, s.v.); see 
also M. Hara 1995. 

1308BhG VIII 6. In the same way, BhG VIII 6 (and 7a) is quoted by TA XXVIII 325-326a, 
while discussing the status of the jivanmukta at the final hour. Cf. YR ad PS 83 and 89. Note 
that PS 83 (= APS 81) is quoted verbatim by AG — under the general category of sruti — 
in his interpretation of BhG VIII 6. BhGBh VIII 6 explains tadbhdvabhavita as: tasmin bha- 
vah tadbhavah sa bhavitah smaryamdnatayabhyasto yena sa tadbhavabhavitah san, ‘tadbhavah 
means “existence in that [other]”; now, by whom (yena) that [existence] has been caused to 
exist — that is, exercised by repeatedly remembering it, it is he [of whom it may be said that 
he) “has been caused to be in the condition of that [other)”: tadbhavabhavitah’. According 
to GAS VIII 6, the meaning of the verse is this: na tu yad evdnte smaryate tattvam evavdpy- 
ate iti [...] sada yena bhavitam antahkaranam tad evante praydndnantaram prdpyate/ tac ca 
smaryate na veti ndtra nirbandhah, ‘It is not that whatever is remembered at the time of death 
[i.e., whatever thought crosses the mind) that forsooth is obtained [...). That with which 
the heart has been all along informed, that indeed is attained, in the end, after death. This 
is not conditional on whether it is presented to the memory or not [at the exact moment of 
death)’ (tr. Sharma, slightly modified). And, AG adds: sarvdvasthdsu vydvaharikisv api yasya 
bhagavattattvam na hrdaydd apayati tasya bhagavaty eva sakalakarmanydsinah satatabhagavan- 
mayasyavasyam svayam eva bhagavattattvam smytivisayatam ydtiti sada tadbhavabhavitatvam 
cdtra hetuh, ‘He [the jrdnin), from whose heart the divine truth is never lost even in the 
course of all worldly pursuits, who has cast off all actions on the Lord and who is ever 
suffused with God, he definitely (avasyam) automatically (svayam) remembers the divine 
essence (at the time of death) — and the reason for this is that he is always steeped in it’ 
(tr. Sharma). See n. 1288. The issue of the dying man’s last thought and its effective force 
is dealt with seriatim until PS 94. 

1309Sankara glosses satatayuktdndm with nivyttasarvabdhyaisandndm, ‘to those who are free 
from all desire for exterior [objects of enjoyment)’. 

1310BhG X 10. In his commentary on this verse, Sankara explains: buddhih samyag- 
darsanam mattattvavisayam tena yogo buddhiyogah tam buddhiyogam/ yena buddhiyogena 
samyagdarsanalaksanena mdm paramesvaram atmabhutam datmatvena upaydnt pratipadyante, 
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It is the transformation of one’s inner organ [into the Lord, or not, as 
the case may be] that constitutes the cause granting immediate direction 
[to the soul at death]. 


Karikas 92-93 


Thus, in accordance with the point of view set forth above, there is noth- 
ing unprecedented that can affect the knower of the Self once his body 
has perished — that would set aside, as something completely novel, his 
having become forever identical with the being of the [universe]. Thus 
it follows that the body only is perishable; it alone perishes [and not the 
identity of the liberated soul with the Lord acquired long ago]. There is no 
further growth of the dispositions [ensuant upon the moment of death]. 
So as to demonstrate this, the master says: 


92. Thus, the conscious principle that survives in the interstices 
between bodies !2!! is in effect composed of heaven or of hell. !3!? 
When the body perishes, it proceeds to associate with another body, 
in accordance [with the dispositions it has accumulated]. !>!° 


93. Similarly, the [knower’s] own essential Self remains in the 
condition it was in when it became manifest once and for all at the 


‘buddhi (here) means correct perception (samyagdarsana) having Me for an object; linkage 
(yoga) with that (correct perception] is buddhiyoga, or “yoga [viz., “discipline”) of correct 
perception”. By this buddhtyoga which is distinguished by correct perception, they go unto 
Me, the Supreme Lord, having become [for them] the Self, [taking me] as their own Self 
(atmatvena)’. The first mention of the notion of buddhiyoga in BhG is in II 49, where ‘action’ 
(karman) — which is, according to Sankara’s commentary, ‘undertaken by one longing for 
results’ (karma phaldrthind kriyamanam) — is said to be ‘far inferior to buddhiyoga “disci- 
pline of wisdom” (or, as translated here by Edgerton, “discipline of mental attitude”), that 
is, far inferior to action undertaken with equanimity (samatva), because {action undertaken 
with desire for a result] is the cause of birth, death, etc.’ (direna [...] hy avaram [...] bud- 
dhiyogdt samatvabuddhiyuktdat karmano janmamaranddihetutvat). Hence Kysna’s exhortation 
(II 49c): buddhau Saranam anviccha, ‘In the mental attitude seek thy (religious) refuge’, on 
which Sankara: paramdrthajridnasarano bhavety arthah, ‘Seek thy refuge in the knowledge of 
the ultimate reality [or supreme goal]; this is the purport’. Thus buddhiyoga is synonymous 
with jndnayoga. 

131] dehantardlaga — Silburn understands this differently (analyzing the compound, it would 
seem, as dehdntara-dlagah): ‘L’homme emprisonné a l’intérieur du corps est a lui-méme son 
propre ciel et son propre enfer’ (idem Barnett: ‘Man imprisoned within the body is its own 
heaven and hell’, and Pelissero, ‘tale é quel principio cosciente individuale imprigionato 
all’interno di un corpo’). 

1312No doubt a synecdoche: the result (heaven or hell) replaces the process of getting there 
(the permanence of the vdsandas). 

13131 i¢., ‘due to what is suitable to itself, glossed as yathdhitavdsandnugunydt. This usage 
recalls the poetical notion of aucitya — which principle asserts that no element of the drama 
should violate the constraints of the main rasa. 
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moment knowledge was acquired; !3!4 it does not become otherwise 
when the body falls away. 


Thus, therefore, the conscious principle (purusa) which has entered 
into bodies, jars, etc., that is, the self (a@tman) of each and every man, 
permeated as it is by the impurity of supposing itself the agent of actions, is 
formed of heaven, in the sense that its inner organ is permeated by latent 
dispositions '3!5 [tending to the realization of] fruits of actions previously 
performed with the intention of attaining heaven, etc.; in other words, that 
very Self is the enjoyer of the fruit that is [called] heaven, inasmuch as 
the Self is then qualified by latent dispositions that have come to fruition 
in results such as heaven. !!6 

Likewise, the [Self, in which have] developed latent dispositions [in- 
duced by] previous evil actions, is the experiencer of the fruit called hell. 

Thus it is the body alone that is the abode wherein are enjoyed the 
fruits of both categories of actions [— good and bad]. 

When that [body] perishes, !3!” [the conscious principle proceeds 
to associate with another body] in accordance with [the dispositions 
it has accumulated]. 

[The master means by this:] When the body perishes, [the conscious 
principle), in conformity with its own latent dispositions thus accumu- 
lated, associates itself without delay with another body, that is, with an- 
other abode whereby it may enjoy [fruits yet unexperienced] — through 
which association [the conscious principle] becomes the enjoyer at a later 
time of the fruits implied by the latent dispositions that were [strength- 
ened] by specific actions [undertaken during a past life]. 

Likewise, at the moment of [acquiring] knowledge, that is, at the 
time the student [in the course of his instruction] becomes aware of (pra- 
kasana) his own Self as taught by his teacher, 

one’s own essential Self (svadtman), or consciousness (caitanya), re- 
mains forever in the same condition it was in when it once (sakyt) 
became manifest, that is, [it remains] in the condition in which [it be- 
came manifest], once and for all (ekavdram), in consequence of this course 
of study }3!8 — or [in other words] [that very Self] has acceded to the 


1314This statement echoes the famous verse sakrd vibhdto ‘yam dtm, already quoted in YR 
ad 10-11. 

131SNote the etymological figure: vdsita/vdsand. 

13161n all this exposition, as well as in ka. 92 itself, the notion of the puryastaka, or subtle 
body, is implicit, in the context of the pasu, for it is the puryastaka which, being the abode 
of the vdasands, is responsible for transmigration (see n. 393 and 738). It vanishes only after 
moksa has taken place. 

13171 ic., ‘at the time of decomposition of that (body]’. 

1318krama may be taken in two ways: either the particular tradition of instruction (e.g., 
advaitakrama) or the process, the procedure, followed by a particular guru in his teaching. 
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condition of self-reflection (pardmarsa) which is limited [only] by its char- 
acteristic quality of perfect freedom. 

That essential Self is displayed to the jadnin by whom it is constantly 
in such form contemplated (paramrsta), !3!? in accordance with that very 
form [in which it is contemplated], !32° because of the development of 
latent dispositions (in previous lives tending thereto]. !32! 

Nor is it the case, when the body falls away, that the essential Self 
of the knower which is already manifest, becomes other than this, that 
is, becomes hidden [from itself], 

nor could what has thus become apparent ever not be apparent, !322 
for otherwise no one would devote himself to any discipline (abhyaset), 
and collapse of traditional practice !32° of every sort would ensue, and all 
[distinctions such as those stated in Samkhyakarika] would become null 
and void: 


By virtue is obtained ascent to higher planes, by vice, descent 
to the lower; from wisdom results the Highest Good; and bond- 
age from the reverse. !324 


Therefore, at the moment of death, let the body be what it will; it is 
only the development of latent dispositions relating to the essential Self 
that constitutes the cause of every one’s bondage or liberation. 


Karikas 94-95 


If, moreover, in the body, due to a disorder of its humors, the ravages 
of dying are experienced, not for all that would the development of his 
practice [previously undertaken] be in any way impaired. 


1319 As he sees the Self, so he becomes the Self. 

1320 adripyena. 

1321Qr, if one were to read ‘vdsand-apraroha’, ‘... because of the non-development of dispo- 
sitions [that would contrary such permanence]’. In either case, it is a matter of vdsands that 
were accumulated during a previous life of the ascetic, and which either favor (or do not 
contrary) the acquisition of final beatitude, or act contrary to that acquisition, but which 
may be annulled. The reference here (as will be explained in the following verses) is to as- 
cetic practices previously interrupted, but which have created “good karman” on which to 
draw in the lives to come. 

1322nq hi bhdtam abhdtam syat. For variants of this key-maxim of nondual Saivism of Kashmir, 
see YR ad 30: ndprakdsah prakdSate and YR ad 10-11: sakyd vibhato ‘yam auna. 

1323 wavahdra. 

1324SK 44 (tr. G. Jha). These references (abhydsa, vyavahdra), in YR’s commentary, are to 
ascetic practices — the commentator says in conclusion that if such contradictions be admit- 
ted, the ascetic tradition itself, as it is conducted, would be rendered inoperative, for the end 
of the practice (final beatitude or illumination) would become inexplicable. 
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In order better to understand the condition [of the dying jivanmukta] 
described above, the master develops the theme further: !32° 


94. Utter theft of the group of faculties, loss of memory, chok- 
ing, '32 rupture in vital points, particular diseases: such experiences 
are born of modifications affecting the body. !32” 


95. How could such experiences not belong to him, inasmuch as 
he is still associated with a body? Therefore, even if he be afflicted 
with delusion at the hour of death, !228 the knower of the Self does 


1325 narighatayate — the sense to attribute here to the verb parighat- invites reflection: the 
only instance cited in B&R (from Mrcchakarikd) and by MW of this combination of verb 
and preverb involves a musical context — “strumming” a lute. May we then suspect here a 
metaphorical “playing” on a theme, in the manner of an Indian rdga? Without preverb, the 
root ghat often expresses the idea that the elements of an exposition “fit together” well, are 
“coherent” — and this usage is especially common in the negative: etan na ghafate. 

1326Qr ‘death rattle’? 

1327Silburn translates Sarirasamskara as ‘prédispositions corporelles’ [— ‘corporeal predis- 
positions’]. Since the context is that of a ‘disorder of the humours’ (dhdtuvaisamya), we 
understand the compound in the sense ‘modifications of the body’. 

1328]¢ js possible to understand mohayoge as a BV qualifying marandvasare, and to translate: 
‘at the hour of death, even if it (this hour] is associated with delusion’. But we follow YR's 
interpretation in translating the karika (maranaksanajanitasdrirdjndnasambandhe ‘pi). With 
this karika the question of the last moment is definitely resolved. This should be compared 
with AG’s commentary ad BhG VIII 7, summarizing his position, which he presents at the end 
as that of his guru in this field, Bhattendurdaja: na hi so ‘ntyah ksanah sphutadehavasthdénat/ na 
hy asav antyah ksano ’smadvivaksito bhavddysair laksyate/ tatra tv antye ksane yenatva ripena 
bhavitavyam tatsamskdrasya duravartino 'pi desakdlavyavahitandm apy Gnantaryam iti nydyena 
prabodhena bhdavyam/ tadvasat tatsmaranam tatsmytyda tadbhavaprapth, ‘That (moment) is not 
the [true] last moment, because it concerns clearly the body [only]; on the other hand, 
the last moment that we are concerned with is not the last moment that these gentlemen 
[who speak in this way] intend. Whatever be the form [of an experience] that was once 
present (to the mind], one must, at the final moment, apprehend [the presence of) root 
impressions (samskara) [left] by that [experience], however distant (it might have been] — in 
accordance with the dictum (YS IV 9, not quoted in its entirety by AG) “even (things, viz., in 
the YS’s context, vdsands] separated in space or time may exist in proximity”. Thanks to these 
[root impressions], there is recollection of them; and in virtue of that recollection, one takes 
on the existence [indicated] by them’. Note that YS IV 9 reads: jdtidesakdlavyavahitanam 
apy dnantaryam smrtisamskarayor ekarupatvat. In translating the passage, we differ from 
Sharma, who does not recognize the quote from YS, and translates: ‘By last moment is not 
meant the moment of obvious physical demise. The last moment we wish to talk of is not 
of the kind seen by you all (on the outside). At that last moment, whatever (mental) form 
ought to be will come to be by the logic that even a remote impression (samskara), even 
in the case of those obscured by time and space, will be regained on account of belonging 
to the innermost nature. Under its influence memory (will arise) and through that memory 
that (appropriate) condition will be attained’. AG completes his exposition by saying that 
these ‘traces’ (samskara) — hidden — may cancel the ‘traces’ more in evidence left by the 
behavior of the dying man at his final moment — because they enjoy a status that is more 
irrevocable, having in virtue of their very acquisition put an end to the temporality and 
particularity on which the chance behaviors listed above depend. It is for this reason that 
Krsna recommends that one remember him always — there exist samskaras (tajjah: those 
born of that — the identification with the divinity) that are able to cancel other samskaras 
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not lapse from ultimate reality [experienced] as his own Self. !32° 


The purloining !>*° of the group of organs, viz., the thirteen external 
and internal sense-organs, means the complete disappearance of their es- 
sential function. As, for example, [when] the sense-organs, beginning with 
the eye, make no pretense as to apprehending [external] objects, such as 
colors, etc.; or when the organs of action, beginning with the voice, cease, 
insofar as their functions of speaking, grasping, etc., are concerned. Nei- 
ther can the intelligence (buddhi) [in such cases] determine !3! the object 
as it is, nor the mind (manas) find a basis !*72 [in the data offered by the 
senses], and even the ego (ahankara) remains then in the condition of a 
latency (samskdra) [emerging only] from time to time. !%%9 

Similarly, loss of memory means the spiriting away of the content 
of an experience: [as when] one who is about to die is unable to recog- 
nize an object placed before him, though apprehended hundreds of times 
[previously], even when urged to do so by his relatives. 

For this reason, the fact that he has once and for all become identical 
with the being of the [universe, or the Supreme Lord] ([— hence, his ul- 
timate salvation] is beyond [viz., is not dependent on] vedic recitations 
[made at the time of death]; !°5* nor do acts of liberality or anything else 
[done by relatives] in the final hours, like drawings on the sky, have any 
effect on his mind when it is in that condition [of identity] — but [if the 
relatives want to do them], there is no obstacle to doing so, inasmuch as 


hostile to them (anyasamskdrapratibandhin, YS 1 50), even if one is unconscious of them at 
the end; see also n. 1243 and 1244. 

1329Qr, be the ablative understood as an ablative of cause (according to an alternative in- 
terpretation of the corresponding passage in the commentary): ‘Therefore, even if he be 
afflicted with delusion at the hour of death, the knower of the Self does not cease [to be 
such], because his own Self is now known as ultimate reality (or, be sv@tmaparamdrthdt un- 
derstood as a TP, ‘because of the ultimacy of his own Self)’. In the commentary, be the 
compound praridhacaitanyapratyavamarsasatattvat analyzed as a TP, the translation would 
be: ‘{...) because his own Self is now known as ultimate reality, that is, because his essential 
nature is the developed awareness of his consciousness’. 


and 591. 

1332 qnavasthiti — the term anavasthiti suggests the regressus ad infininum of the logicians; its 
use here, in a Samkhya-like context, suggests a ‘mind’ (manas) that ‘goes in circles’, not 
finding its normal basis in sense-perception. 

1333The samskdras are not normally said to function in the absence of the sense-organs, of 
which they are the “root traces”. What YR means here, probably, is that, deprived of the 
function of the sense-organs, nothing remains of the ahankdra apart from traces previously 
accumulated, which, as traces, never rise to the level of consciousness of the dying person. 
On the respective functions of buddhi, manas and ahankara in the process of cognition, see 
PS 19. 

1334 brahmavidydakathana — lit., ‘recitation of the knowledge of brahman’. We have opted for 
the (otherwise unusual) syntactical linkage of vind with the following term. 
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they have been enjoined in the ritual texts. 1535 

[As for the compound, Svasakalilata, ‘choking’, lit., ‘confinement of 
breath’:] — by ‘breath’ (svdsa) [is meant] ‘vital air (vdyu) [that remains] 
in the throat’; its ‘restriction’ (kalilata) in the area of the throat [is exem- 
plified by] such things as stammering and hiccuping. !7%6 

Similarly, rupture in vital points means ‘disruption of the ligatures 
that bind the bones, etc.’. 

And by particular diseases is meant ‘fever, dysentery, and the like’. 

Now, because of a disordering of the humors — wind, bile, phlegm — 
of that body, which is nothing but a material sheath (bhutakaficuka), the 
experiences !%%” born of such modifications affecting the body are the 
experiences of suffering belonging to that body. 

How, then, in what manner, could that [experience] not belong to 
the knower of the Self as well inasmuch as he is [still] associated with 
a body? It would indeed be [experienced]! 

Therefore, because of [such objections], [the master has affirmed that] 
the knower of the Self — who [after all] has overcome the conceit that 
takes the body, etc., to be the Self and who has mastered the relation- 
ship between the Great Lord and his own Self !738 — does not lapse, that 
is, does not go to a condition different, from ultimate reality [experi- 
enced as] his own Self !*°? — experience whose essential nature is the 
developed awareness that [he is nothing but) consciousness, even though 
there remains [at that moment] a connection with an ignorance born of 
the body that is itself generated by dying. 

Since the knower of the Self, by whom the connection with the body 
has been cast aside, is not able to identify with experiences born of that 
body, he does not apprehend the moment immediately adjacent to the 
casting off of the body !%*° [such as would be the case] if he were merely 
an ordinary man. This being so, no unprecedented consequence ensues for 
him, whose heart is located in the Self !*4! and who has practiced devotion 
to the Lord as he carried on his activities in perfect health, via intentions 


13351 it., ‘such may be done merely for its ritual effectiveness (itikartavyata), and has been 
so enjoined (if niyogah)’. The passage suggests that the recitations and the gifts at issue 
are those of relatives or others in attendance on the dying jivanmukta, made in the hopes of 
easing his agony or of assuring him an easier passage. 

1336The same symptoms are described in GAS VIII 7: svdsaydsa, hikkd, gadgada; cf. TA XXVIII 
327b. See also YR ad PS 83. 

1337 bhoga — lit., ‘delights’. 

1338Qr ‘who has taken upon himself (a state of identity] with the Great Lord’. That is, leaving 
no room for any suspicion of difference. 

1339Beyond the Self recognized as such, there is no further or more ultimate Real to be 
sought. 

1340The meaning is perhaps that the dying jivanmukta is no longer, in any case, in contact 
with the body at the moment when it gives signs of ceasing to function. 

1341 svasthahydaya. 
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that are self-formulated. 1342 

Therefore [we say that] the knower of the Self is liberated (mukta) at 
the very moment that his Self encompasses [the universe — svatmaprathd]; 
the modifications affecting the body no longer constitute for him any re- 
straint — as has been already explained hundreds of times. 

As for him who[se life) is composed of [choices between] piety or sin, 
and who ever confuses the body with the Self, how can he not come to 
identify with that body — for such identification arises from the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain and the like brought about by modifications 
affecting the body? 

As it has been stated: 


But when under dominance of goodness/ !*43 The body-bearing 
(soul) goes to dissolution,/ !344 Then to the worlds of them that 
know the highest,/ The spotless (worlds), he attains. !34° 


The [three] qualities — sattva and so on — which are attributes of 
Nature, constitute a constraint only for him who has identified himself 
with them [viz., with the qualities]. 

From which it follows moreover that, concentrating with determina- 
tion [on them) as separate from that [Self], the qualities [constitute] no 
(constraint) for him. Therefore, the path of the knower of the Self is 


1342 syasamkalpitabhiprayena — the acts, whether involuntary or not, of the dying jivanmukta 
have no effect on him (that is, they do not produce any apurva), for his thought is self- 
dependent: it is not open to any external influences. 

1343See GAS XIV 14: yadda samagrenaiva janmandnavaratasattvika-vydparabhydsat sattvam 
vivrddham bhavat tad4 praptapralayasya Subhalokavaptih, ‘When sattva becomes predominant 
as a result of carrying on sattvika practices ceaselessly throughout one’s entire life, then fol- 
lows the attainment by the deceased of benign worlds’ (tr. Sharma). Note that at the end of 
his commentary on XIV 14, AG takes advantage of the verse to reassert his own interpretation 
of the moment of death: ye a vydcaksate maranakdla eva sattvadau vivyddhe etdni phaldniti 
tena samyak Sarire ‘nubhave pravistah/ yatah sarvasyaiva sarvathantye ksane moha evopajayate/ 
asmadvyakhyayam ca samvddinimdni Slokdntardni. According to the fact that the text would 
read better with te instead of tena (tena being superfluous here), we modify Sharma’s trans- 
lation: ‘Those who say that these results follow upon the predominance of sdttvika or other 
qualities only at the moment of death are (pre-)occupied with physical experience [i.e., they 
take a grossly physical view of the situation]. For in case of everyone always at the last 
moment delusion (moha) alone appears. In this commentary of ours there are other verses 
consistent with these ideas’. YR here, by quoting BhG XIV 14 in the same context, seems to 
agree with AG. 

1344‘He goes to dissolution’, i.e., ‘he dies’ (pralayam maranam ydti) — so Sankara. 

1345BhG XIV 14. The BhG deals elaborately with the gunas in this chapter. This statement 
of the BhG assumes as its context jndna: what is the siddhi attained through knowledge? 
According to Sankara, the ‘knowers of the highest’ are the ‘knowers of such tattvas as mahat 
— i.e., brahman, etc.’ (mahaddditattvaviddm); the ‘immaculate worlds of the knowers of the 
highest’ may be understood as referring to intellection (buddhi) — immaculate because sattva 
is properly the guna of buddhi. Note that, in the same context, TA XXVIII 326b gives a 
paraphrase of BhG XIV 14-15, which TAV ad loc. quotes in its entirety. 
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altogether different (from the path of those who have identified them- 
selves with the qualities]. 

On the other hand, fettered cognizers who have not seen the feet of a 
preceptor [viz., who have not approached him for instruction], miscon- 
strue !346 the qualities that are proper to the [knower of the Self]. For 
instance, they might say: ‘If he is a jndnin, why does he experience [such 
sufferings], his body stricken with disease, etc.? Why does he [still] sup- 
port [them]?’ !%47 Or, if he becomes inert at the time of death, they might 
say: ‘He doesn’t remember anything’. 

Who is there who will question them, quarreling amongst themselves, 
since they are afflicted with such many-sided nescience? [Who is there 
who will say:] ‘Even if this fellow is a jfidanin and now gives evidence of 
traces [produced] by properties of the body, how for all that would he be 
defiled?’ !348 

The self-illumination of him who knows the Self remains ever the il- 
lumination of the Self, though that illumination be variegated by this or 
that [external] condition. !349 

There is further no interruption in the pure experience of his own Self 
through which his knowledge might [in that interruption be said to] per- 
ish. 

Though in him the power of the six qualities 155° was complete, did not 
even Lord Vasudeva, in his incarnation as Krsna, experience the pain born 
of a hunter’s arrow’s wound, and did he not then abandon his material 
body? In this case, was there any cessation of the essential nature of the 


1346 anyatra dpddayanti — lit., ‘transfer elsewhere’. The normal meaning of the verb suggests 
an inopportune transfer that augments the delusion of those already deluded pasus. 

13471 it., ‘why does he wear, viz., put up with such suffering?’ 

1348The implication is that no one but the jfdnin is able to ask such a question, and he is not 
in a position to do so. 

1349Cf, YR ad 93: nahi bhatam abhatam syét. 

1350 sadgunya — lit., ‘the state of being endowed with six qualities’. LT Il 24-36 enumer- 
ates the six along with their definitions: 1) jndna, ‘knowledge’, ‘omniscience’; 2) aisvarya 
(II 28), ‘lordship’; 3) Sakti (II 29), ‘ability’, ‘potency’ [‘to become the material cause of the 
world’: jagatprakytibhava); 4) bala (II 30), ‘strength’, i.e., ‘absence of fatigue (Sramdabhava) 
in connection with the production of the world’; 5) virya (II 31-33), ‘virility’, i.e., ‘unaf- 
fectedness (vikdravihara) in spite of being the material cause’ (this is a condition, says LT 
II 31, not found within the world where ‘milk quickly loses its nature when curd comes 
into existence’); 6) tejas (II 34), ‘splendor’, ‘might’, which is said to be ‘power to defeat oth- 
ers’ (pardbhibhavanasamarthya). For a detailed exposition of the concept of sddgunya, see 
Schrader (1973: 37-39). According to Ahirbudhnyasamhitd V1 25: sddgunyavigraham devam 
and LT Il 6: jndnadyah sadgund ete sddgunyam mama tadvapuh, Schrader concludes: ‘In their 
totality the gunas make up the body of Vasudeva [...] as well as of his consort Laksmi. [...] 
It is mainly in this form, to wit as a person qualified by the six gunas and distinct from his 
Sakti, that God is called Vasudeva’. As Schrader observes (p. 36): ‘The old dogma that God 
is necessarily “free from [the three) gunas” (nirguna) does not exclude His possessing the six 
ideal gunas which, on the contrary, must be ascribed to Him, because without them there 
could be no “pure creation”, and, all further evolution depending ad loc., no creation at all’. 
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Lord of the universe? !4°! 

Modifications affecting the body, from that of the insect to SadaSsiva, 
are all of this sort; however, the latter (Sadasiva] has a body composed 
solely of awareness of his own Self, whereas the former [the insect] has 
for its essence the conceit that the body, and so on, is the Self. So much 
is the difference [between gnat and God]. 

Thus the corporeal properties of the knower and of him who is not a 
knower (ajndnin) are perforce similar; but not for all that, is there any 
similarity of consequence. 

Such a truth has been stated in the revered Gita: 


One acts in conformity with his own/ Material nature, 952 — 


even the wise man;/!%5? Beings follow (their own) nature;/ 
What will restraint accomplish? !4°4 


1351 The episode is narrated in MBh XVI 5, 19-20. 

1352such is the explanation of Sankara: prakytir ndma parvakytadharmddharmddisamskdarah 
vartamdanajanmadau abhivyaktah sa prakstih [according to the text published in the POS, 
p. 59], ‘prakyti means the modifications [or perfectionings] (samskdra), such as piety and 
impiety, etc., acquired during past [lives] that become manifest in this present life’. 
1353The explanation of Sankara is as follows: jfdnavan api kim punar murkhah, ‘Even a wise 
man [so acts] — what indeed will a fool [do]?’ 

1354BhG III 33. Commenting nigrahah kim karisyati, ‘What will restraint do here?’, Sankara 
adds, putting these words in the mouth of Krsna, mama vd anyasya, ‘(What will restraint 
do here) from Me or anyone else?’ The impressions of merit and demerit shape the nature 
(prakrti) of every being, therefore they are also prakyti, and the individual self behaves in 
keeping with this. It is common to both, jnidnin and ajndnin, even if the result is not the same: 
the jrianin is able to move against prakyti and, determining his own course, to attain liberation, 
whereas the non-jnanin falls prey to his own prakyti determined by his own samskdras. The 
quotation from the Gita substantiates the first part of the statement: when there is a body, the 
logic of the body will be there, whether it is the body of the jndnin, or of the one who is not 
a jfianin; this body will have to undergo all its attributes, or conditions, and no intervention, 
from any side, will be able to do anything. As far as the body is concemed, no control is 
possible: one cannot make one’s body eternal. However, the situation is a different thing 
when it comes to consciousness, the perennial substratum of the transitory body. Trying 
to overcome both hatred and attachment, i.e., all kinds of samskdras, the jndnin is able to 
restrain, to control himself (it is the nigraha referred to in BhG), thus to transgress prakyti 
— if not in the realm of differentiation, at least at the level of unity, when he strives for 
it — and to attain liberation. GAS ad III 33 explains this verse in a very clear way: yo 
‘pi ca jndni na tasya vyavahare bhojanddau viparydsah kascit/ api tu so ‘pi sattvadyucitam eva 
cestate evam eva janan/ ato bhitdndm prthivyddinadm prakstau vilayah Gond cakartd nityamukta 
id kasya janmddinigrahah, ‘He also who is a knower of the Self will be in no way averse to 
such worldly activities as eating, etc. Rather he acts properly in accordance with the sattva, 
etc., (that predominates in him) and he knows that “after this the elements such as earth, 
etc., will dissolve in prakya, but the donan, which is a non-agent [a ‘non-actor’, as translated 
by Sharma] (akarty), is eternally free”. [Therefore] to whom applies the restraint from birth, 
etc.? [I.e., to whom apply the measures intended to check the process of rebirth, etc.? Not 
to the jrdnin)’; Sharma understands differently kasya janmadinigrahah: ‘Who is imprisonned 
in birth, etc.? (Not the man of knowledge.]’. 
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Now the master, explaining that the cause [of insight] is nothing but 
the marvelous !*°° descent of [the Lord’s] supreme energy (parasaktipata), 
posits a difference of result in the process of perfectioning that attends 
upon the discipline of [acquiring] knowledge — which process may be 
instantaneous or progressive: !3>° 


96. When [the yogin] accedes to this way of ultimate reality im- 
mediately, [upon instruction] from the mouth of the preceptor [him- 
self], '357 then he becomes Siva !358 without further obstacle, in virtue 
of a grace that is extremely forceful. 


At the moment in which a person — [he can be] anyone at all for whom 
this birth is the last — accedes, that is to say, engages upon, this way of 
ultimate reality which has been explained (to him] hundreds of times 
already, '*°? [after hearing the teaching directly] from the mouth of the 
preceptor, that is, of a most excellent instructor — namely, the method 
consisting of the secret transmission by word-of-mouth [that leads to] per- 
fect knowledge of one’s own self (sv@tmasambodha), and whose chief char- 
acteristic is complete autonomy ... 136° 

... (that person) then, that is, at that very moment — immediately 
upon [receiving] the teaching of the preceptor, 

[becomes] Siva himself, without further obstacle. !56! As it has been 
stated in the Srikula: !3° 


1355Or ‘marvelously variegated’, ‘variable’. 

1356The question of variable grace has been taken up in ka. 9. From here, through ka. 102, 
YR develops ka. 9 elaborately, emphasizing its esoteric dimension. 

1357Viz., merely on the strength of the preceptor’s teachings. 

1358 || eva Siva= fiva eva. 

1359Same terms — paramarthamargam enam — and same gloss in PS 100 and YR ad loc. 
1360Same phraseology in YR ad PS 87. 

1361 According to YR, eva is to be taken with fivah rather than with nirvighnam, as in the 
karika. 

1362perhaps, the text referred to here is the Kularatnamdlikd, that YR quotes ad 83, espe- 
cially because immediate liberation is the issue in both passages (note that Wilson MS ad 83 
reads srikularatamdlikdsdhasrikd). Nevertheless Srikula can be the short form of a number 
of texts, for instance: the Kulasdra, which SSV III 43 quotes after the Kularatnamala, the Ku- 
laparicdsikd, the Srikulaguhvara (*gahvara] quoted or referred to in TAV III 170, 174, XXVV 
13-16, XXXII 49-50b, the Srikulakridavatdra (TAV XXIX 36-39), the Srikulakramodaya (TAV 
XXIX 63), etc. Reference is made here to the kuldcdrya and to the way his sidelong-glances 
(kataksapata) constitute an “initiation”, which gives the disciple access to jivanmuku; accord- 
ing to the PM, MM 66 alludes to the instantaneity of realization (and therefore of liberation) 
which the sidelong-glance of the guru brings forth. In effect, the PM quotes a verse from 
the Ramamalda (which is also quoted in two places in TA XIII 230b-231a and XXXVII 29, 
although with variants: yantram for yatra, prakdsitam for prabhdsitam): yasmin kale tu gu- 
rund nirvikalpam prabhdsitam/ tadaiva kila mukto ’sau yatra tisthati kevalam’, and comments: 
‘(...] gurukatdksapdtalaksandat [...] ksandad eva’. Similarly, MM 67, whose subject-matter is 
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He, O dear one, is instantly liberated, on whom the [guru who] 
knows the essence [of things, who knows the real] casts his 
glances, whether inadvertently, !7° or playfully, or even re- 
spectfully. 


Now, one may ask: — ‘How might [the guru] initiate [his disciple] into 
a secret [teaching that involves a] verbal transmission of this sort?’ !364 

The master replies: ‘in virtue of a grace that is extremely force- 
ful (atitivra)’. In other words, extremely forceful, that is, harsh, is the 
descent (pata) of the energy (sakti) of the Supreme Lord, its transfer 
(avatarana) to the lotus heart of the fettered soul, which is [also] termed 
(the Lord’s) ‘favor’ (anugraha) — by which descent even the fettered soul 
becomes Siva, that is, is liberated while he yet lives (jivann eva muktah), 
after hearing the teacher’s communication of that verbal tradition. 

As copper is turned into gold by pouring mercury upon it [so is the 
fettered soul transformed into Siva]. !36 


jivanmukdi, refers explicitly to the ‘desikakataksapata’, that is, as explained in the PM, to the 
‘kuldcdryakatdksapata’. The sidelong-glance of the kuldcdrya is that of Siva himself, adds the 
PM, citing an Agama: kuldcdryam adhisthdya devo diksayitd sivah, ‘Taking up residence in 
the teacher of the Kula, the god is Siva in the form of him who confers initiation’. Same 
reference to the desikakatdksapata in PM 58. 

1363 helayd — it is perhaps worth noting that B&R, for the “root” hel, refers the reader to the 
root krid. Mayrhofer recognizes no such “verb” but, for held (whose etymology, as a noun, 
has not been satisfactorily clarified), refers chiefly to derived forms found in the two epics 
— to which one might add those of B&R for helayd: ‘leichtsinniger Weise, mit Leichtigkeit, 
ohne sich irgend einen Zwang anzutun, ohne Weiteres, mir nichts dir nichts’, which capture 
a range of the term’s allusions, but weigh more heavily on the side of ‘absence of intention’, 
thus according well with the present passage. Those usages that tend toward ‘elegantly, 
gracefully’, etc., seem to be either contextual interpretations or late acceptations. The nom- 
inalized held, found in the dramaturgical literature, seems rather a technical usage which 
extends a bit further the usual sense of the “adverbial” term (on that notion, see Bansat- 
Boudon 1991: 199-226). According to the dictionaries, it is only in such texts that the 
term is employed in its full nominal dress: the quasi-totality of non-dramatic citations is 
“adverbial” — our helayd; see also YR ad 98-99. 

1364 mukhamndya — the relevance of the objection appears to concern the sense to be at- 
tributed to the term admnaya, which in normal usage presumes a long apprenticeship at the 
feet of the teacher — as in the case of learning the Veda, which requires eight years of daily 
study (note the borrowing of the term dhnika to designate the chapters of the TA itself), or 
learning Sanskrit grammar, which requires even more. YR seems eager to adduce that a 
verbal transmission of this sort is at issue, at least in the sense that the concluding “lesson” 
is received directly from the mouth of the master. 

13651n the alchemical traditions of Ayurveda and Tantrism, mercury (rasa or pdrada), by un- 
dergoing a certain process, called paradasamskara (which includes eighteen modes of trans- 
formation — samskdra), is ultimately ‘perfected’ (siddha). In the present context, mercury, 
which is celebrated at length as a means to acquire an enduring body, is also seen as a means 
of attaining the highest goal, liberation; see Sarvadarsanasamgraha 1X, where, at the outset, 
it is explained that ‘mercury is called pdrada, because it is a means of conveyance beyond 
the series of transmigratory states’, and the citation, there, of the Rasasiddhanta: ‘One not 
living cannot know the knowable, and therefore there is and must be life’. YR’s commentary 
alludes only to that tradition according to which this mercury, poured into melted copper, 
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Now the purport of this is as follows: the acquisition of the knowledge 
of one’s own Self has for its unique means (upaya) the favor of the Supreme 
Lord. Here, such [acts] as silent recitation, meditation, offering sacrifice, 
etc., which arise thanks to the (Lord’s] power of causal constraint, are 
ineffectual as means. 

Rather, in this case, the secret of the verbal tradition [received di- 
rectly) from the mouth of the deity !*© attracts violently, !*©” without de- 
lay, the heart of him whose heart !36* has been pierced by the energy of 
[the Lord’s} favor — thanks to which [reception] he becomes the Supreme 
Lord at once. Hence, the marvelous grace of the Supreme Lord should not 
be brought into question [or ‘inquired into’, ‘doubted’). 


Karika 97 


As for the [aspirant] unto whom the [Lord’s] grace descends with mid- 
dling, feeble, or very feeble intensity, etc., he too may acquire the condi- 
tion of Siva (Sivatva), when the body falls away, provided he has meditated 
(vimrsat) on the words of the preceptor up until the moment of death in 
accordance with the stages of his discipline (yogakrama). Thus, the master 
now explains: 


97. Identification with Siva }* is his [also] who accedes to the 
utterly transcendent state in graduated steps, !3”° finally gaining fa- 
miliarity with the ultimate principle. '%”! 


instantly tranforms it into gold. Yet, the more speculative dimension of the alchemical pro- 
cess, as developed in what the Rasasiddhdnta calls the rasefvaradarsana, is also implicitly 
present. 

13661n the Agamas, the first person is normally reserved to the deity, or to a sage; the office 
of the guru is to transmit their teachings. 

1367Here the way of hathapaka, ‘forced maturation’, is referred to, which TA III 260-262 
deals with elaborately. 

1368The repetition is in the text itself, although it is not a strict case of “repetition” by Indian 
standards, for one instance of the word hrdaya is a noun, whereas the other is part of an 
adjectival compound describing the acolyte (to be supplied). 

1369 siyamayibhdva — lit., ‘making oneself into Siva’. 

1370 sopanapadakramena — Silburn translates: ‘gravissant pas a pas |’échelle (des catégories)’ 
(— ‘the ladder (of the categories)’], but, in her commentary, which takes into account YR’s, 
she understands that the reference here is to the cakras, which seems to be more correct. 
Also see her Intr., p. 45, in which she stresses that YR ad 97 alludes to the ‘seven stages’ of 
the kundalini’s ascent. It appears, nevertheless, that YR enumerates eight of them. 

1371 Qn the linguistic application of the term nidhi, see n. 1089. The mention of nidhi in this 
odd context, as well as in the avat. to 98-99, may help to fix the sense of this problematic 
term. In effect, the problem the aspirant is deemed to face here is twofold: the words of 
the teacher have not induced in him a “sudden” insight (ka. 97) nor has that insight been 
vouschafed to him as he confronts his final moments (kd. 98-99). The term nidhi applies 
suitably in both contexts: the acolyte has not understood the “direct sense” of the teacher’s 
instruction, and that sense remains mysterious to him even at the moment of death. In both 
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Thus, as has been said, !2”2 for him who, because of the feeble de- 
scent of the [divine] energy, accedes to the utterly transcendent state, 
without having [at first] appropriated the teachings [of his master] re- 
garding perfect knowledge (purnajndna), that is, who comes [at length] to 
experience directly the state that is above all the principles ... 

— But, interrupts an objector, how [is this possible]? The master says: 
‘{{It is done] in graduated steps’, that is, little-by-little: [his awareness 
is concentrated first] in the bulb, then in the navel, then in the heart, etc. 

The steps (sopdna’) are these: the ‘bulb’ (kanda), the navel (nabhi), 
the heart (hrd), the throat (kantha), !975 the soft palate (lampika), !974 the 
‘drop’ (bindu), the ‘resonance’ (ndda, or ‘phonation’) [through which] en- 
ergy [progresses], that is to say, they are the stages (tirtha) for moving 
[the Sakti] upwards; !37°[each] of them is a state (‘pada’) and [at the same 


cases, what is missing is the ridhi — the ‘immediate apprehension’ that guarantees liberation; 
hence our translation by ‘familiarity’. 

1372kila — see Emeneau 1969: 241ff. 

1373na@bhi, hrd, kantha, are three of the six cakras — but should not be confused with the 
organs themselves. The ‘bulb’, kanda (or medhrakanda), also named guhyasthadna, the ‘secret 
place’, is the opening of the mdlddhdra (the ‘radical support’, the lowest of the cakras, at 
the base of the spine, in the area of the genitals, where the different nddis, or canals of 
vital energy, join). In fact, represented as a triangle in tantric accounts, the mulddhdra may 
be turned downwards (then called adhovaktra, the ‘downwards opening’), or upwards, and 
called kanda. Located at the root of the sexual organ [Avalon says ‘between the genitals and 
the anus’) (i.e., five fingers below the navel, and two fingers above the membrum virile), 
near the anus, it allows the virile power to pass into the central channel; at that point, it is 
called wikona, the ‘triangular sanctuary’, inasmuch as it is made of the three divine Sakai: 
icchd, jndna and kriya. See Silburn 1983: 43. 

1374 Rather, lampikd (or lambikd, lit., ‘which hangs down’) is the uvula, the flexible extremity 
of the soft palate. It is also called talu, or catuhpada, for it is seen as the intersection of four 
ways, and, as such, symbolized by a lotus with four petals where the two ways of the ordi- 
nary external breath (one descending in the lungs, the other going up through the trachea) 
cross the two ways specific to the interiorized breath of the kundalini (one descending to 
the muladhara, the other going up to the brahmarandhra). Described as located below the 
brahmarandhra, and turned toward the bhrimadhya, the lampikd, as is the case with the laldta 
(in the middle of the forehead) or the giveni (also situated at the level of the bhnimadhya), 
is not a cakra. Rather it is a place where air gathers in such a way that breath changes its 
nature, and, becoming tenuous, is a source of peace and bliss. See Silburn 1983: 45, Silburn, 
Padoux TA: 274, Hugues 1997: 106-107, Sanderson 1986: 177-181. 

1375 bindu, nada and Sakti are included in the stages of ascent of the kundalini (see VBh 30, 
and its commentary which details this twelvefold process, in Silburn VBh: 81-82). Explicitly 
relating to the realm of phonic energy, the first two are also associated with a specific place 
in the subtle body. bindu, representing “mental” energy, is located in bhriunadhyacakra, and 
ndda, representing conceptual thought, in the space which extends from laldta, in the middle 
of the forehead (the place for those subtle modulations of the phonic energy which are ardha- 
candra and nirodhini, between bindu and ndda in the ascending movement), to the summit of 
the head. Sakti (as a level of sound in the uccdra, viz., in the articulation of the mantra and 
the upward movement of phonic energy) is beyond the corporeal process, since the yogin has 
transcended the frame of the body at this stage. Through ndda, its unarticulated and almost 
imperceptible resonance (itself ending in ndddnta, even more subtle, which resides higher, 
at the level of the brahmarandhracakra), that power of the mantra dissolves into Sakti, Siva’s 
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time] an acquisition; [by going] from one [to another], by abandoning one 
and accepting another, there is sequence (*kramah) — !376 

... there is for this [kind of] yogin as well acquisition of the condition 
of Siva !377 on the occasion of abandoning his corporeal body, !378 to the 
extent that he has grasped the ultimate reality evolving !379 [within him] 
— [an acquisition] “by degrees”. 

Thus has been expounded the sequential procedure (kramayukti) [which 
too permits merging in the absolute]. 


Energy, which is its very source, and where some form of sonorous vibration remains. Then 
the dissolution of this sonorous vibration goes on, within sakd itself, with three more stages 
which are not referred to here, by YR, viz., vydpini, the ‘Pervading’, samana, the ‘Conscious’, 
and unmand, the ‘Transmental level’. On this entire process, see Padoux PTLvy: 83ff., and 
Sanderson 1986: 178-180 (from whom we borrow the translation of vydpini, samand and 
unmana). 

1376Thus, according to the commentary, kundaliniyoga seems to be referred to in the karika 
(see also the avat. which speaks of yogakrama). Unless (though less probably) one is to 
understand that AG meant another ascent: perhaps from an inferior practice, such as the 
visualization of deities, to the superior one of the PT, as AG understood it, meditation on 
sounds, etc. (see PT: 265-266, where occurs the desiderative noun druruksuh, ‘the one who 
desires to ascend’). This process of the ascending kundalini is indissociable from the yogin’s 
ascent through successive levels of phonic energy, experienced in the articulation of a mantra 
(probably the parabija SAUH, as may be inferred from the similar passage of TA V 54b-62a); 
such is suggested by the reference to bindu, ndda and Sakti. This ascent also coincides with the 
process of the reabsorption of the differentiated into pure consciousness (itself correlating 
with the cosmic reabsorption of the entire phenomenal manifestation). What is hinted at, 
here, is a complex and most elaborate practice involving the differentiated stages, up to 
the nabhi, of the Gnavopaya, the ‘means, or way, of the finite soul’, and the sadktopaya, the 
‘means, or way, of energy’, referring to the ascent of the subtle energy through five stages 
(hyd, kantha, tdlu, bhrimadhya and laldta) before reaching the supreme phases that start from 
nada (see Silburn VBh: 82). As stated above, PS 97 may be compared to TA V 56b-57a, not 
only because both passages use the term sopana, but also because they appear to describe 
the same process. By enumerating bindu, ndda and Sakti, YR’s commentary seems to echo TA 
V 56b-57a, where the kundalini, explicitly mentioned, is seen as ‘blossoming into a garland 
(malikd) (of subtle energies] going, through successive stages, from bindu, in the middle of 
the eye-brows, to ndddanta and Saku’. JR, explaining bhribindunddantasaktisopadnamalikam, 
expounds the process more fully, adding the missing items, viz., ndda, vydpini and samana: 
‘The garland of [the subtle energies:] bindu, ndda, ndddnta, Sakti, vyadpini and samana, which 
are [considered as] degrees (sopdna), inasmuch as [the yogin]} has recourse to ascending the 
steps higher and higher (ardhvordhvapaddrohopayatvat)’. 

13771 it., ‘of a condition whose essence is Sivahood’. 

1378 Such a yogin will attain the complete liberation that is named videhamukti, only at death, 
for the body remains in some way a sheath for him. This explains the two concepts of 
jivanmukt and videhamuka. 

1379 paramarthapraroha. 
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Karikas 98-99 


Should such familiarity '78° [with the object of his practice] not be ac- 
quired, even though the adept has practiced confidently the yoga of 
“stages” (kramayoga), then some obstacle to the attainment of his desired 
goal has intervened. And if death itself should intervene with his goal 
yet unattained, then ‘what will be the issue’? The master removes this 
apprehension: 


98. But, it may at some time or other happen that for him [the 
“sequential” yogin], because of a pause '*®! in the course of his prac- 
tice, death intervenes before he has gone to the extreme limit where 
ultimate reality is experienced, '*°* though his heart yearns to reach 
the [highest] state. 


99. He, whom the Teaching !383 terms ‘fallen from discipline’, 
becomes in consequence a lord of worlds full of wonderful enjoy- 
ments; then coming again into existence in a following birth, he will 
become Siva, '*84 thanks to the stage of progress achieved when he 
paused. !385 


And so, 

because of a pause in the course [of his practice] means that, due to 
some obstacle, {the adept] who practices yoga (yogabhy4asa) in progressive 
stages '38° has remained content with the experience acquired on one of 
the {lower) cakra-levels; 

and, before he has gone to the extreme limit where ultimate reality 
is experienced means that he has not attained the state proposed [by his 


1380 rnidhi — see n. 1089 and 1371. 

1381 See YR ad loc. visrdnti — ‘pause’, ‘cessation’, sometimes understood positively (‘repose’), 
sometimes less so (‘rest’). Here it is to be taken neutrally, for, despite the commentary, the 
‘cessation’ of discipline may be either voluntary (as from laziness or premature satisfaction) 
or involuntary (as by lightning or sickness). The term, like many others in this tradition, 
has “poetic” overtones: the sense of fulfillment or completion that characterizes aesthetic 
experience (rasa); see Bansat-Boudon 1992. 

13821 ic., ‘that extreme edge (of that which is] made of ultimate reality’. Silburn under- 
stands dhdré as the ‘culminating point’: ‘Mais celui qui s’arrétant a mi-voie du recueillement 
n’accéde pas au point culminant qui est la réalité supréme [...]’. 

1383 Gstra — see n. 1390. 

1384 givibhavati. 

1385Cf, BhG VI 41-44, particularly 41: ‘Attaining the heavenly worlds of the doers of right,/ 
Dwelling there for endless years,/ In the house of pure and illustrious folk/ One that has 
fallen from discipline is born’, and BhG VI 43—-44a: ‘There that association of mentality/ 
He obtains, which was his in his former body;/ And he strives from that point onward/ 
Unto perfection, son of Kuru (43).// For by the same former practice/ He is carried on even 
without his wish (44a)’. GAS VI 41 glosses ‘for endless years’ (SdSvatih samdh) as ‘for three 
years of Visnu’ (Sasvatasya visnoh samah — vaisnavani trini varsani)! 

1386 ullanghanakramena. 
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preceptor], which, above and beyond all the paths (adhvan), !78” has the 
form of the ultimate principle; 

If, however, though his heart yearns to reach the [highest] state, 
that is, though eager to realize '*8° the presence of ultimate reality, as 
taught [by his preceptor], 

at some time or other, in the midst [of the process], an inopportune 
event !389 is seen to befall him, then, what will be his future course when 
the body falls away, [inasmuch as] he had not attained what was to be 
attained? 

The master replies: ‘He [Whom the Teaching terms] “fallen from 
discipline”, etc.’. 

He is, in the Teaching, that is, in the authoritative text, 159° termed 
or said to be ‘fallen from discipline’ (yogabhrasta), !39! that is to say, he is 
one fallen, or swerving, '*9? from the discipline (of realization] (yoga), 
from absorption (samadhi) [in the absolute] — or from both. 

What sort of person, then, would he be? 

The master replies: ‘{A lord of worlds full] of wonderful [enjoy- 


1387The paths referred to here are the ‘six paths’, the sadadhvan — the six factors of dif- 
ferentiation, thanks to which the entire creation or manifestation begins. By reversing the 
process, they are also ways of returning to unity — a meaning that is underlined by the 
traditional etymology of the word, from the root ad, ‘to eat’; see TA VI 30: adhvd kramena 
ydtavye pade sampraptikdranam/ dvaitinam bhogyabhdvat tu prabuddhandm yato ‘dyate, ‘(The 
term) adhvan (‘route’) — given that the [final] state is to be reached in stages — here signifies 
the means of finally reaching (that state]; hence, because all things possessed of duality are 
(‘en route’) to be consumed [lit., ‘of the nature of something to be enjoyed’), (that ‘route’) 
is said to be ‘eaten’ by those who are enlightened’. TAV ad loc. explains: ydtavye pada iti 
Sivatattvdunant/ bhedadasdydm hi tattauattvollanghanakramena sattrimsam Sivatattvam prdpya- 
tvenoktam/ bhogyabhavdd ity adaniyatvat/ adhigatasamviuattva hi sarvam svdtnasatkurvantiti 
bhavah/ tenddhvaivddhva, adyata ityadhva ceti, ‘By “a place to be gone to” he means [the 
final stage of the discipline) invested with the Siva-principle. Indeed, it has been said that 
the thirty-sixth principle, Siva, is to be approached gradually by proceeding [upwards] from 
principle to principle — it being obvious that the condition of difference [then prevails). By 
“for it is of the nature of something to be enjoyed” he means that it is fit to be eaten. The 
meaning is that those who have approached [or mastered) the principle of pure conscious- 
ness (samvittattva) [the 36th) have transformed everything into their own self [have “eaten” 
everything]; such is the meaning. Thus by “path” is here meant either “path” (simply, viz., 
the process], or “what is [to be] eaten, or consumed” [viz., the result — for in progressing 
toward the sivatattva, the route may also be said to be “eaten, or consumed” ’. See n. 441. 
1388 Gsddana — viz., ‘bring himself into’. 

1389 yinatti = marana, in the ka. 

'390Thus is $dstra glossed as Ggamagrantha. It seems likely that the ‘sAstra’ referred to here 
is the Bhagavadgitd, especially its sixth chapter, which deals with the nature of yoga. A 
discussion of the yogabhrasta and his fate occurs there as well (see, inn. 1385, BhG VI 37-45, 
esp., v. 41, which is to be compared with PS 98-102). Even YR’s question: kd gatih echoes 
that of Arjuna to Kgsna, at the outset of the passage: kdm gatim gacchad. Furthermore, in the 
commentary to ka. 102, below, YR explicitly quotes its first and last verses. See also APS 
85b (= PS 101b): bhuvanesu sarvadevair yogabhrastas tathd pujyah. 

1391 Or ‘from [the path of] yoga’. 

1392Cf, BhG VI 37: yogdc calitamdnasah, he ‘whose mind falls away from discipline’. 
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ments], etc.’. 

When the body falls away, he becomes a lord (pati), a potentate (is- 
vara), in worlds (bhuvana) that correspond to the levels [of meditation] 
attained when a pause [in his practice occurred] — worlds inhabited by 
the Lords of the tattvas (tattvesvara), and which abound in wonderful 
enjoyments, !*93 that is, in various marvels, such as women, food, bev- 
erages, garlands, garments, anointments, songs, music, etc. — in other 
words, immediately after dying, he is associated with these divine de- 
lights. 

Again, once his entitlement to such delights is exhausted, how would 
he fare, who had fallen from discipline? [That is, what happens then to 
him?] 

The master replies: ‘[Thanks to the stage (of progress) achieved] 
when he paused, etc.’. 

Now, by stage [of progress] achieved when he paused, is meant 
the place, [for example, one of the cakras, the] kanda, etc., [at which his 
meditation was interrupted]; 

thanks to that (stage, means], thanks to its power of awakening root 
impressions (that were occasioned] as he exercised himself in that [place 
wherein a pause occurred], 

he, coming [again] into existence in a following birth, viz., the 
next birth — that is, having acquired another fit body suitable for yogic 
practice in this world of transmigration, 

and, after much effort, having taken possession [again] of the yoga he 
had previously practiced, 

easily 1394 rises to 199° the [highest] state [Wherein is experienced] ul- 
timate reality — which was his goal in his previous life — and, when his 
body falls away, becomes Siva himself. !9° 


Karikas 100-101 


Now, when the body falls away, what is the [future] course of [the adept] 
who, though he practices [yogic] discipline [assiduously], finds no repose 
[viz., satisfaction], be it only a little [viz., ‘even slight’), in any part (of the 
discipline], due to unsteadiness of mind (manascdncalya) — yet [despite 
this] retains faith in the discipline itself? 15°” To this concern, the master 


1393Qr ‘where each world exhibits, in principle (‘pradhdna), an enjoyment proper to itself, 
such as that of women, of food [...], etc.’. 

1394 helayad; cf. n. 1363. 

13957 it, ‘mounts upon’. 

1396 siya eva bhavati. His practice has lasted for two lives. 

1397In the preceding verses (98-99) are treated two types of “failed” aspirants — both fail- 
ures signaled by a ‘visranti’ in the discipline. Either the aspirant has found a ‘satisfaction’ 
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replies as follows: 


100. But, as for [the adept] who, though practicing this path of 
ultimate reality, 139° does not attain true discipline, he will yet with 
delighted mind rejoice at length, partaking of the pleasures of the 
worlds of the gods. 


101. Just as a monarch who rules over the entire earth is ven- 
erated by all people in his domains, so is he who has fallen from 
discipline venerated by all the gods in their worlds. !3%° 


Although he practices this path, whose essence is knowledge of his 
[true] Self, that has been explained [to him) hundreds of times, that is, 
though he devotes [himself to that practice] with faith and devotion, 

— should he die in the midst of life without attaining the repose that is 
the mark of yoga proper, due to the circularity ‘4 of mental faults [such 
as inattention, anger, etc.], '4 

— then he, [whom we term] ‘fallen from discipline’, partakes of the 
pleasures of the worlds of the gods, his mind rejoicing; there he remains 
joyful for a long time, thanks to the force of his devotion, which to him is a 
favor, and the faith that had grown strong in him regarding [the efficacity 
of] the discipline leading to [final] insight; he is venerated by the gods 
themselves in their worlds, that is, in their respective abodes. 

To whom is he comparable? 

The master replies: to ‘{... him who rules over) the entire [earth]’. 


(vigrdnti) in some lower stage of the discipline (or presumably even outside it) that ‘stops’ him 
prematurely, or some unforeseen obstacle has intervened to give his practice pause (visrdntt) 
before it culminates — leaving him ‘blocked’ at an intermediate stage. In these karikas 
(100-101), the final possibility is confronted — that even this last ‘satisfaction’ (visrdna) is 
not vouchsafed to the aspirant: though he has pursued his practice assiduously and tirelessly, 
no ‘pause’ of any sort is accorded him before his demise. The sense of this puzzling term — 
visranti — is thus made clearer by AG's treatment here. The last possibility alludes perhaps 
to the case of the less-than-able student, destined to remain a ‘failure’ (in the present birth at 
least), determined though he may be. To him may be offered only the hope of ‘pleasurable 
worlds’ as a reward, a kind of booby prize, no doubt — a prize, perhaps, that shows also 
the inroads made by the bhakti tradition even in those traditions that would seem to have 
no place for easy devotion. Here as well, selfless faith has found its reward. Cf. BhG VI 34: 
canicalam hi manah, and 37, where Arjuna enquires about the unsuccessful yogin who is yet 
possessed of faith (Sraddhayopetah). 

1398 marga — scil. ‘met-hodos’, ‘method’; see YR ad 18 and PS 96. 

1399Cf, APS 84-85: paramarthamargasadhanam arabhydaprapya yogam api ndma/ suralokabho- 
gabhogi muditamand modate suciram// visayesu sarvabhaumah sarvajanaih pijyate yathd rdjd/ 
bhuvanesu sarvadevair yogabhrastas tathd pujyah//, from which PS 101-102 borrows almost 
verbatim. 

1400 onavasthdna — lit., ‘absence of basis’. 

1401 That is, the more one submits to their influence, the more they constitute obstacles to 
the yogin’s progress. Or ‘due to the absence of basis [of his practice, caused by) faults of the 
mind’. 
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Just as a monarch who rules over the entire earth, that is, a uni- 
versal emperor, lord of the seven continents, is venerated, shown respect, 
by all people in his domains, in his various territories, 

so likewise is he praised even by the gods, saying: ‘By us is he to be 
revered, for his [next] birth will be his last; !4°2 [indeed] he has cultivated 
nothing but dispassion [in this life]; merits and demerits have ceased to 
be for him objects [of experience]. It is he (after all) whose striving in a 
previous life was motivated by a desire to know regarding his own Self. 
This is the purport. !403 


Karika 102 


What will be his future course after his entitlement to experience the plea- 
sures of other worlds terminates? Replying to this question, the master 
says: 


102. He reaches again the human condition after a considerable 
time and, then, by practicing [anew] his discipline, he attains [fi- 
nally] divine immortality — from which state he does not return. 4% 


Having enjoyed the delights available in the divine worlds as just de- 
scribed, after a very long time, he who has fallen from discipline ob- 
tains, on the dissolution of his body, divine immortality (divyam amrtam), 
which is of the nature of the ultimate principle. !4°° 

[This happy result following ineluctably ...] 


14021Tn YR ad 96, the same compound appears in the context of the jivanmukta and has been 
translated accordingly ‘of whom this birth is the last’. 

1403The explanatory order of the commentary is here reversed. It seems that the clause: 
‘surair api bhuvanesu nijanijasthdnesu pujyo bhavati’, which precedes the question: ‘To whom 
is he comparable?’, is to be taken as a résumé of what follows, which is in fact the gloss of 
the final portion of the karika; this detailed explanation then closes with iti ydvat, indicating 
that it is “another” way to interpret the résumé. 

1404Cf, APS 86: mahatd kdlena mahdn manusyam prapya yogam abhyasya/ prapnoti divyam 
amytam yat tat paramam padam visnoh/, and BhG VI 45, which, developped by our verses 
100-102, is quoted below by YR at the end of his gloss on 102: prayatndd yatamdnas tu yogi 
samSuddhakilbisah/ anekajanmasamsiddhas tato yati param gatim//, ‘But striving zealously,/ 
With sins cleansed, the disciplined man,/ Perfected thru many rebirths,/ Then (finally) goes 
to the highest goal’. 

14051n our text, the words divyam amytam, ‘divine immortality’ (qualified in the text of Adise- 
sa by paramam padam visnoh) constitute a problem in the sense that they could be interpreted 
in a dualistic manner, as referring to some divine paradise, akin to our ‘Elysian Fields’ where 
the departed are indeed happy, but from which they must return eventually — as observes 
the avat. to PS 102 about the ‘divine worlds’ (suraloka) of ka. 101: ‘after one’s entitlement 
to [experience] the pleasures of other worlds terminates’. The words might also refer to a 
notion of liberation comparable to that of Ramanuja, who considers mukti to be a devotee’s 
residence without end in the proximity of the Lord — a notion more in conformity with the 
requirements of bhakti — where the idea of an ‘identification’ with the Lord is seen rather as 
arrogance or lése-majesté. The very notion of bhaka or devotional fervor seems to require an 
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— once he returns to the human condition in this world of transmigra- 
tion, that is, 

— once he acquires [again] a body fit for the realization of yogic prac- 
tice, 

— [and starts] cultivating [again] that yoga, constantly practicing 
it!4°° — a discipline that was difficult to acquire in his previous lives 
due to unsteadiness of mind, but which is now [acquired] effortlessly, 
[reJawakened thanks to root impressions [bringing to the fore] latent 
dispositions that were produced by the discipline previously cultivated, 
which had grown strong through the faith and devotion he had previously 
given evidence of. !4°7 

In other words, he becomes unshakable in [his attachment to] the ul- 
timate principle. '4°8 For this very reason, there is thence, for him, no 


object worthy of that fervor — which is evidently not the devotee. Such an interpretation, 
where ‘residence’ occupies the place of ‘liberation’, might hold in the case of the first PS, 
strongly colored by Vaisnava devotionalism (though even this interpretation is debatable), 
but it cannot be held in the context of the second PS, strongly nondualist. The substitu- 
tion, by the second PS, of yasmdd dvartate na punah for yat tat paramam padam visnoh of 
the first (APS 86) is well conceived for dispelling the ambiguity introduced by divyam amy- 
tam. YR’s commentary, as well as the organization of the textual ensemble of ka. 97-102, 
leaves little room for doubt as to the interpretation of what is intended by these words. This 
‘divine immortality from which one does not return’ is a periphrasis, unusual indeed, for 
‘liberation’. We have seen that ka. 100-102 evoke a type of inferior ascetic ‘fallen from 
discipline’ (yogabhrasta), whose practice is entirely unsatifactory. To him, whose aspiration 
to achieve liberation in this life has failed, is ascribed delightful (and lengthier) residence 
in ‘divine worlds’ (ka. 100-101); he is then reborn, takes up the practice of yoga where he 
had left it, and is ‘freed’ at the end of his second life, without however experiencing jivan- 
mukti (ka. 102). Similarly, YR observes that ‘divine immortality’ (divyam amrtam), is ‘of the 
nature of the supreme principle’, and concludes by citing the Gita (VI 45): ‘perfected thru 
many rebirths,/ [he] Then (finally) goes to the highest goal’. Thus ka. 103 may fairly end 
by assuring the devotee that he will reach the ‘condition of Siva’ (Sivatva), that is, ‘libera- 
tion’, designated in the commentary of YR ad loc. by terms such as prakrstamuka, Sreyas, 
parasreyas, and paramapurusartha. As well, it is noteworthy that ka. 103 summarizes ka. 
97-102. Cf. BAU IV 4, 7 (quoted n. 1062), where the adjective ‘immortal’ (amyta) has been 
interpreted by Sankara as designating a state of jivanmukti. Cf. also BAU IV 4, 8, under- 
stood by Radhakrishnan in the light of $ ad loc.: tena dhird apiyanti brahmavidah svargam 
lokam ita urdhvam vimuktah//, ‘By it, the wise, the knowers of Brahman go up to the heav- 
enly world after the fall of this body (S: itah: asmdc charirapatdt], being freed (even while 
living) [S: jivanta eva vimuktdh santah]’, and Sankara’s exegesis of svargam lokam: apiyanti 
apigacchanti brahmavidydphalam moksam svargam lokam/ svargalokasabdah trivistapavacyapi 
san iha prakaranat moksdbhidhdyakah/ itah asmdc charirapatdat irdhvam jivanta eva vimuktah 
santah/, ‘(...] they go to the heavenly sphere, or liberation, which is the result of the knowledge 
of Brahman — ‘Heavenly sphere’ generally means heaven, the abode of gods, but here from 
the context it means liberation — after the fall of this body, being freed even while living’ (tr. 
Swami Madhavananda). 

1406YR does not comment samabhyasya (= abhyasya of the ka.). 

1407Cf, a similar phraseology in YR ad 103, obviously inherited from BhG, especially VI 37, 
which YR quotes, below, at the end of the passage. 

1408 Lit., ‘he goes to a condition of unshakability with respect to the essence of the ultimate 
([principle]’. 
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return. !4°9 

Even a bit of reflection on the important and auspicious subject which 
is that of Self-knowledge tends not to the perpetuation of the round of 
existences. 

As has been said in the revered Gita: 


In it there is no loss of a start once made,/ Nor does any re- 
verse !4!9 occur;/ Even a little of this duty/ Saves from great 
danger. !4!! 


And one should [also] remember the text, recorded by the Sage [Vya- 
sa], that starts from the question: 


An unsuccessful striver who is endowed with faith,/ Whose 
mind falls away from discipline/ '*!* Without attaining perfec- 
tion of discipline,/ [To what goal does he go, Krsna?) !4!3 


and ends with the answer: 


... Perfected thru many rebirths,/!4!4 Then (finally) goes to 
the highest goal. !4!5 


1409Cf, BhG VIII 21:yam prdpya na nivartante, and XV 6b: yad gatvd na nivartante. 

1410The allusion is medical: medicine may sometimes cure, sometimes not; such incon- 
sequences do not affect the path of karmayoga, the ‘yoga of action’, which, according to 
Sankara, means ‘the performance of actions [rites and duties) with detachment after destroy- 
ing the pairs of opposites, with the intention of adoring God’ (nihsangataya dvamdvaprahana- 
purvakam igvararddhanarthe karmayoge karmanusthdne). Also Sankara: kim ca ndpi cikitsavat 
pratyavayo vidyate: ‘Nor does any contrariety result, as happens in therapy’. Same argu- 
ment in YR ad PS 103. GAS II 40 offers another image: yathd ca parimitena Srikhandakanena 
jvalayamano ‘pi tailakatdhah sadyah sito bhavati evam anayapi svalpayd yogabuddhyd maha- 
bhayam samsdrartipam vinasyate/, ‘Just as a burning pan of oil immediately cools down with 
(the application of] a small amount of sandal-paste, even so the great terror of samsara is 
destroyed even by a small bit of Yogic doctrine’ (tr. Sharma, who does not translate ‘maha’ 
of mahabhaya). 

1411 BhG II 40. Cf. the commentary of Sankara: mahato bhayat samsdrabhaydj janmamaranddi- 
laksandt, ‘The great fear, i.e., the fear proper to that world of transmigration characterized 
by birth, death, etc.’. Same verse quoted in IPV I 1, vol. I: 31. 

1412¢ankara comments: antakdle ca yogdc calitam mdnasam mano yasya sa calitamana- 
so bhrastasmytih, where calitamdnasah is explained as bhrastasmytih, ‘whose memory/con- 
sciousness has been lost’. This explanation may take us back to the argument discussed in 
the commentary ad ka. 94-95. 

1413BhG VI 37. 

1414 According to BhGBh VI 45, ‘perfected’ or ‘accomplished’ (samsiddhah) means ‘he by 
whom perfect insight has been attained’ (labdhasamyagdarsanah), through the accumulated 
samskdras: [...] anekesu janmasu kimcitkimcitsamskdrajdtam upacitya tenopacitendnekajan- 
makytena samsiddhah [...] labdhasamyagdarsanah/, ‘[...] Accumulating little by little in many 
births a homogenous mass of root impressions, he is [finally] accomplished (samsiddhah) 
through that totality [viz., those root impressions], acquired in many births [...], that is, he 
attains perfect insight’. 

1415BhG VI 45. Commenting on this, AG emphasizes that the verse refers to the ‘yo- 
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The master now explains that those whose hearts have been softened by 
reflection (viveka) should be wholly attentive to the cessation of birth and 
death, inasmuch as the excess of glory (vibhuti) attaching to one who has 
even slightly been touched by the ordered discipline leading to [final] 
insight is so great as to be indescribable: 


103. This being the case, [the adept] should bend every possible 
effort toward that ultimate goal, thinking that whosoever is deeply 
engaged in this right path [to liberation] reaches the condition of 
Siva. 1416 


Because, in this way, the practice of reflecting (pratyavamarsa) on one’s 
own Self, thanks to the method just explained, [itself involves] obtaining 
the highest result, !4?7 

therefore it is shown, by the words ‘whosoever engages in this very 
beautiful path’ — that is, in the path leading to the most excellent (form 
of) liberation (prakrstamukti) — that there is no restriction of qualification 
[on such practice]. !4!8 

Now, by whosoever is deeply engaged is intended anyone who, 
stricken with the countless afflictions of birth, death, disease, etc., delights 
fully in that path with a discerning mind — who is therein immersed, 
placing there his entire faith. '419 

Such a man, very soon, that is, without delay, reaches the condi- 
tion of Siva, !42° that is, he attains to that goal that has no goal beyond 
it !42! within (the confines of] a single birth after having shaken off all the 
afflictions of this world of transmigration. 


gabhrasta exclusively devoted to God’ (yasydnanyavyadpdrataya bhagavadvydpdérdnuragitvam 
sa yogabhrasta iti), who has to practice yoga through several lives before being liberated, and 
that this liberation takes place only after the dissolution of his body: na cdsau tenaiva dehena 
siddha iti mantavyam/ api tu bahtini janmdni tena tadabhyastam iti mantavyam//, ‘He is not 
perfected [viz., he does not attain realization, or liberation] in that very body; this ought 
to be noted. And it should be also noted that he has practiced that [yoga] through several 
births’. 

1416Note that, inadvertently, this karika has been omitted in Silburn’s translation. 

1417The compound uttamaphalalabhah is taken as an appositional predicate (a KD) of the 
subject svatmapratyavamarsabhyasah. 

1418That is, such practice is subject to no prerequisites, such as the prior qualifications, 
whether ritual or social, that condition the sacrificer’s ‘authority’ (adhikara) to perform the 
sacrifice. 

1419This passage is doubtless intended to echo the portrait of the disciple who comes to 
question Adhara that is sketched in ka. 2-3. 

1420 givatvam eti. 

1421 parasreyas — the terms parasreyas (also YR ad 105) or nihgreyas (YR ad 104) appear 
to contain, as it were, the memory of an historical evolution, whereby the notion of moksa 
replaced (or complemented) the Sreyas of the ritualists; taken literally, parasreyas means ‘that 
which is beyond, or exceeds, Sreyas’. 
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As has been stated in the teaching entitled Sivadharmottara: '4?2 


Here is expounded the liberation that takes place within the 
span of one life [only]. Let it be examined [first]! [But, if 
that fails,] what prevents you from attaining the liberation that 
takes place within the span of several lives? 


Thinking that such ts the case, that is, reflecting on it (vimrsya) [viz., 
reflecting on the promise that whosoever engages in this path reaches 
the condition of Siva], he should strive in whatever way possible, by 
every possible means, to reach that ultimate goal (paramartha), that is, 
he should make this preeminently his effort. 

Keeping in mind (the maxim): ‘The effort done for the highest [objec- 
tive], [always] brings [highest] fruit’, !423 not the slightest pride need be 
presumed (on the part of the adept) in this matter. 

Hence, if the formation of one’s own self[-awareness] is perfected by 
practicing the discipline, then the desired [goal] of ours [i.e., liberation] 
is attained [in this birth); if not, the attainment of other divine worlds [is 
ours]. 

And, once he returns therefrom, he takes up again the discipline, on 
the strength of the awakening in him of the latent dispositions left by the 
discipline previously practiced. !424 

Thus, no hindrance of any sort afflicts the practitioner [of yoga] as a 
result of engaging with determination in the path leading to the ultimate 
goal. '425 

And not the slightest pride need be presumed on the part of the one who 


1422Referred to, here, as a ‘astra’, the text has not been edited, but has survived in several 
MSS; see e.g. Goodall 1998: 375-376 (n. 616), 421; Sanderson 2004: 406 and passim. 
It belongs to the Sivadharma corpus, whose affiliation is that of a ‘laukika’ Saivism, which 
preaches ‘devotion to Siva for pious laity’ (Goodall 1998: 376, n. 616; Sanderson 2004: 231). 
We are indebted to D. Goodall for the communication of Sivadharmottara X 26-30a, from 2 
MSS: Cambridge Add. 1645 (dated 1136 AD (samvat 256); palm-leaf, early Newari script) 
and a paper transcript in Devanagari, IFP, T. 510. Here, YR’s quote agrees with the MSS for 
the second hemistich (X 30a), but the first hemistich does not correspond verbatim with what 
precedes in 1645, namely, jijndsyatadm iyatdvan muktir ekena janmand/ yadi nama na muktih 
sydd ekenaivdtra janmanda// X 29 — from which one could infer that there could have been 
two different recensions of the text. 

1423 Mahdbhdsya (paspasadhnika) which reads: pradhdne kyto yatnah phalavén bhavati. The 
issue, for Patanjali, is that of interpreting the injunction to study the Veda ‘along with its 
ancillaries’ (veddnga) that is incumbent on any brahmin. According to Patanjali, that means, 
first and foremost, ‘along with grammar (vydkarana)’, for this is the most important (pra- 
dhdana) among the six veddngas, and by studying it without delay, one arrives more quickly 
at the desired goal. See also BhG VI 40: na hi kalydnakyt kaSscid durgatim tdta gacchati//, ‘For 
no doer of the right/ Comes to a bad end, my friend’. 

1424Cf, YR ad 102. 

1425 freyas — for a similar statement, see YR’s commentary ad 102. 
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devotes himself to the attainment of the ultimate human goal (paramapu- 
rusdrtha). Let it be auspicious. !476 


Karika 104 


The author of the treatise!42”? [here commented upon, viz., Abhi- 
navagupta] has in this way expounded, in accordance with the system 
of nondualistic Saivism, the teachings on the essence of ultimate reality 
(paramarthasara) '428 [first] uttered by the revered Sesa, with the aid of 
argumentation, experience and scripture; !4*? he now proceeds to sum up 
the purpose of the text, indicating that ‘it alone is the teaching that serves 
as means for realizing the highest among the goals of [human] life’ — 
subscribing here his own name with no other goal [in mind] than that of 
expressing his own delight: !43° 


104. To him who meditates on this transcendental brahman, as 
concisely expounded by Abhinavagupta, '43! Sivahood comes with- 
out delay, once it has pervaded !432 his own heart. !473 


1426it7 givam — the formula signals that ka. 103 is a sort of prasasti. Compare the similar 
promises found in the epic and purdnic literature promising success to those who hear even 
a single word. The text thus magnifies its own efficacy. 

1427 s4strakdra. 

14280, ‘has set forth the [ensemble of] instructions known as the Paramdrthasdra’. 

1429See the avat. to PS 8 and 10-11. 

1430Probably a pun is intended: the line may also be read ‘... expressing the delight proper 
to his [absolute] Self’. The teacher seeks no glory, power nor wealth; like a Bodhisattva, he 
delights only in the benefit others may derive from his teaching. Not only has he passed on 
the secret knowledge to someone qualified, but his teaching serves to express his obeisance 
at the feet of Siva. 

1431 Or, by punning on Abhinavagupta’s name: ‘To him who meditates on the transcendental 
brahman in reference to which a concise summary has been stated [in such a way that such 
a brahman is now understood as something} quite novel (abhinava), and (heretofore) hidden 
(gupta) [...]’. 

1432 nijahrdayavesam — this dvesam is doubtless to be taken as a gerund of type namul, which 
often appears in composition with its direct object, as here (see Whitney 1983: §995c, Renou 
1968: §§104-105). The gloss avisya indicates this as well, and the fact that YR does not take 
avesam as the direct object of the verb. He also prefaces his gloss of nijahrdaydvesam with the 
adverb katham, implying a circumstantial function of the compound. The namul is generally 
employed, as Renou observes, in order to emphasize ‘la rapidité du procés’ — which suits very 
well here the sense of the karika: acirdd eva [...]. We differ therefore from other translators, 
who apparently understand dvegam as an accusative; cf. Barnett: ‘The being of Siva speedily 
comes to penetrate the very heart of him who meditates [...]’; Silburn: ‘Lorsqu’il médite [...], 
avant peu la nature de Siva pénétrera dans son propre coeur’; B. N. Pandit: ‘An aspirant who 
meditates [...] attains quickly a samdvesa of Sivahood in his heart’; Pelissero: ‘La condizione 
d’identita con Siva penetra velocemente nell’intimo del cuore di chi mediti [...]’. The ‘kytva’ 
that follows in the commentary the pratika (nijahrdaydvesam) is a gloss intended to flag the 
odd gerund; it functions thus as a parenthesis, to note that a noun is not at issue, that is, as 
a grammatical notation of the usage itself. 

1433That is, his core consciousness. The karika is somewhat puzzling in its construction, 
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This transcendental, or most excellent, brahman, which has been 
explained as ‘that which expands that which is unfolding’ !4*4 is [so called] 
because [of its inherent tendency to] grow [or to strengthen] and is (thus) 
composed of utterly complete bliss (paripurndnanda), being of the nature 
of one’s own Self. 

Now, to the person who meditates on that [brahman], who is able 
to reflect (pratyavamrsat) effortlessly on his own Self, Sivahood comes 
without delay, that is, speedily, not after numerous births, [for] he has 
become brahman already in the way mentioned. [This means that for him] 
the ultimate goal !4%5 is [now] attainable. 

How [does Sivahood come to him]? [Sivahood comes to him ...] 

... once it has pervaded his own heart, once it has entered into his 
own heart, the very locus of self-awareness (pardmarsa). !436 

What sort of brahman is this? 

It is like unto (that brahman], in reference to which a concise sum- 
mary (samksepa) containing the essential purport (tatparya) (of our doc- 
trine] has been stated, and explained, by Abhinavagupta, whose name is 
to be mentioned with reverence [i.e., celebrated]. !497 

And this also may have been intimated [by the author], on the pretext 
of mentioning his name: ‘It is like unto that brahman in reference to which 
a concise summary has [here] been stated, or revealed, in such a way 
that the exceeding secret of that transcendental brahman, is [now under- 
stood as something] quite novel (abhinava), never before seen by others, 
and [heretofore] hidden (gupta), concealed, as it were [from others]’. 

And in making this known in this way, the difficulty of access of the 


and in construing it, we have followed the commentary. The participle dhydyatah is best 
understood as a genitivus commodi, which implies the ellipsis of the object, for, according to 
YR, Sivatvam (as subject) ‘comes to’ him who meditates (requiring an accusative in sanskrit); 
such Sivatvam is not ‘his’ (genitive); see Renou 1968: §222E. This is probably why the object 
of abhyeti is not mentioned — being clearly, by a sort of tha, understood as the underlying 


and that the meditating subject does not need to act any further. Second, the structure of the 
whole sentence may avoid the subject/object relation deliberately, to express in grammatical 
terms that such dichotomy cannot characterize the relation of one’s self and Sivahood. The 
Self is Siva, and, accordingly, the sentence has only a subject, without any object. 

1434The translation reflects one of the several possible constructions of this first line of the 
commentary — one that goes somewhat against expectations. prathamdnam is not taken 
as the incipit of a gloss of idam (which would then refer at least indirectly to ‘this’ world, 
brahman in its ‘extended’ form), but is simply an unglossed quotation of the idam of the 
karika, pointing to brahman itself. The relative clause terminating in yar is thus in effect the 
“gloss” of brahman, ‘which has been previously expounded as “having expanded” (vitatya) 
that which “is expanded” (prathamdnam)’ — the visible world. 

1435Qr ‘ultimate felicity’ (nihsreyas). 

1436Qn the syntactical construction, see n. 1432. 

1437Same expression in YR ad 105; see also YR ad 2-3. 
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teaching is set forth [by the master]. 


Karika 105 


Mentioning the size of the text, the master declares his authorship in re- 
spect of this manual: !498 


105. Thus, the supremely recondite core of the teaching has now 
been condensed in one hundred arya-verses by me, Abhinavagupta, 
illumined by remembrance of Siva’s feet. 


This core of the teaching (Sdstrasdra), that is, that essence (satattva) 
spread throughout numerous texts, has been condensed by me; that 
is, has been stated [by Abhinavagupta] after having mastered it himself, 
within the small span of a hundred verses, though it can hardly be ex- 
plained in a thousand texts. By this is stated [as well] the resourcefulness 
(of the author’s] luminous consciousness (pratibha). 

The pronoun ‘me’ [in the phrase ‘by me’] is how qualified? 

[The person referred to is said to be] ‘illumined [viz., inspired] by 
remembrance of Siva’s feet’. 

[This compound is to be analyzed as follows:] 

. illumined means ‘resplendent with the marvelous experience of 
supreme ipseity’; [by what is he illumined?] 

... by remembrance (smarana) — that is, with constant awareness 
(nibhalana) when perceiving such [external] objects as sound, etc., never, 
at any moment, being deprived of the experience of his own Self (svanu- 
bhava); [by remembrance of what?] 

... of the feet, that is, the rays of consciousness !4%? [that are] 

... of Siva, [appropriation of] whose nature is (for the aspirant] the 
ultimate goal, who reposes in one’s own self (svatmastha), who is solely 
formed of blissful consciousness (ciddnandaikamurti). 

Hence is the [master’s] name to be celebrated. 

Otherwise [viz., if not to Abhinavagupta — that is, if his name had 
not been mentioned], could authority and authorship in a teaching such 
as this (of limited] size, on ultimate reality (mahdrtha), '*4° be reasonably 


1438 prakarana — see n. 276. 

1439 carana, ‘foot’, is here given an esoteric interpretation, as meaning ‘ray’, probably after 
the fashion of kara, which means both ‘hand’ and ‘ray’ (see p. 269). 

14400r ‘on ultimate meaning’. Perhaps also an implicit allusion to the Mahartha mystic tra- 
dition, from which the Krama current proceeds; cf. the Mahdarthamanjari of Mahesvarananda 
(12th cent.), which sets forth a synthesis of the various mystic and philosophical currents 
of monistic Saivism as they then flourished in Kashmir, those that are referred to as the 
MaharthadarSana (also termed Mahanaya and Krama), the Kula (originating in Assam), the 
Trika (in the restricted sense of Spanda) and the Pratyabhijnadar$ana. 
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attributed to anyone else, who was beset by the confusion of the body 
(and the like) and the Self and who had not recognized that his essence 
is the identity of his Self with the Great Lord? Only he, whose nature is 
so described, would dare to discriminate (the true doctrine from so many 
false doctrines]! 

Thus, by this expression [‘illumined by remembrance of Siva’s feet’], 
it is [also] said that the very nature of the Great Lord has coalesced with 
the preceptor. Let it be auspicious. 


eke 


Thus ends the Paramdarthasara, ‘The Essence of Ultimate Reality’, com- 
posed by the master Abhinavagupta, most eminent among the great Saiva 
teachers. !44! 


kkk 


This commentary, whose subject is the nondualism of pleni- 
tude, '442 has been composed by me, by name Yoga[raja], an 
ascetic, without passion, who resides in the auspicious Vitas- 
tapuri, 1443 


Under the tutelage of the revered Ksemaraja, a scion of the 
lineage of true teachers, in whom MaheéSa himself is incar- 
nate, '444 


kkk 


Thus ends the commentary on the compendium [entitled) Paramartha- 
sara, '**° the work of the revered Rajanaka Yogaraja, most eminent among 
the Saiva teachers. 


1441 This is the colophon (puspikd) to the Paramdrthasdra. YR’s formulation echoes that of 
his direct master, Ksemaraja, who paid homage similarly to his own direct master, Abhina- 
vagupta, in the colophon to the commentary on the first chapter of SS. 

1442 5mddvaya — or ‘entirely composed of (the doctrine that teaches} non-difference from 
the plenum’. 

1443 Another name of Pravarapura, the modern Srinagar? TA XXXVII 48-52 describes it as 
situated on the bank of the river Vitasta (the modern Jhelum), which, according to legend, 
has its source in blow struck by Siva’s trident (on the legendary origin of the Vitasta, see 
Jayadratha’s Haracaritacintamani XII 2-34, and RT, vol. II: 411). 

1444These verses, called puspikdsloka, precede the colophon to the commentary. 

1445This is the colophon to the commentary. It is doubtful that paramdrthasdrasamgraha 
should be taken as another title of AG’s work. Rather, it is a characterization of the work en- 
titled Paramarthasdra, which is a summary, a concise exposition (samgraha, ‘compendium’) of 
nondualistic Saivite teaching. This interpretation is corroborated by the 2nd mangala verse, 
where YR refers to himself as the author of a commentary on the compendium (samksepa 
= samgraha) that is the Paramarthasdra (paramdrthasdrasamksepa). Both synonyms are most 
likely intended as oblique references to the samksiptam of AG's final karikd. It is proba- 
bly because of this colophon that several manuscripts of the commentary are catalogued as 
Paramarthasdrasamgraha-vivyti or -fikd. 


Appendix 


1. Rudra (YR ad 1) 


In rudraksetrajna, Rudra, or, rather, the Rudras, emblematically repre- 
sent the category of the adhipatis, presiding deities of the ‘spheres’ (anda) 
constituting the universe, which are at the same time levels of subjectiv- 
ity and experience; on Rudras, see TAV VIII 306 (so ’vyaktam adhisthdya 
prakaroti jagan niyogatah sambhoh/ suddhdsuddhasroto ‘dhikdrahetuh Ssivo 
yasmat //): tacchaktiti tacchabdenanantapardmarsah / anena ca na kevala- 
mayam ksetrajndnam eva sthitim vidhatte yavad rudranam api — ity uktam//, 
and MVT V 12. Thus Rudra is ‘the one who presides over the condition 
of pure [limited] subjectivity represented by the Void or by an extremely 
subtle body formed by the puryastaka — in other words, over the condition 
in which there is a reabsorption of every other cognizable reality’ (IPvr III 
2, 1, tr. Torella IPK: 197). The deity presiding over a given level of subjec- 
tivity and experience brings his devotees to this plane. Therefore, Rudra 
is also the model for such a subject: he who is able to reabsorb within 
himself all cognizable reality, he is Pralayakala seen in his divine dimen- 
sion (on Pralayakala, see YR ad 14 and 23, n. 625, and Appendix 10, 
p. 330). Responsible for the withdrawal from phenomenal world, Rudra 
is thus ontologically higher than Brahma and Visnu, ‘who preside over 
the manifestation of differentiated cognizable reality, the former causing 
creation and the latter continuity’ (IPvr III 2, 1, tr. Torella: 197). In the 
hierarchy of the cognizers, the line is clearly drawn between Rudra (or the 
Rudras) and the ksetrajnas. Rudra(s) as well as Brahma, Visnu, etc., belong 
to the category of the Lords (pati), for, as stated by IPK III 2, 3, ‘they see 
things (bhava) [i.e., the universe (visva)] as their own body (svadngartpa) 
[i.e., as their own Self)’. Thus, they transcend the ordinary dichotomy of 
subject and object, as do yogins; cf. SSV 114, which comments on drsyam 
Sariram, ‘(The yogin’s] body is the perceptible’, in almost the same terms: 
yad yad drsyam [...] tat tat sarvam [...] svangakalpam asya sphurati na bhe- 
dena, ‘Whatever is perceptible, all that [...] appears to him [...] as his own 
body [i.e., as his own Self], and not as different from him’. Therefore, the 
Lords are endowed with ‘sovereignty’ (aisvarya); see IPvy III 2, 3. As such, 
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Lords (pati) rule over their subjects, who thus deserve to be called ‘cattle’ 
(pasu, viz., ‘fettered souls’, according to the traditional etymology — TAV 
IX 144b-145a): pdSyatvat pasur ity ucyate, ‘He is called pasu for he has to 
be fettered’ (see also YR ad 5) — for not only do they abide by the law of 
their Lord, but also by the law of difference. The concluding verse of TS 
IV, p. 32 (quoted by YR ad 33), shows that the pasu is a potential pati and 
vice versa. It is the supreme pati, ParameSvara, who opts for servitude, in 
the free movement of his play. Taking their bodies — as the locus of all 
worldly experience — to be the Self (or the cognizing subject), instead of 
consciousness, they are also called ksetrajna or ksetravid, lit., ‘knower of the 
field [viz., of the body in which pure consciousness finds a substratum)’. 
The notion is defined by BhG XIII 1-2: idam Ssariram kaunteya ksetram a- 
bhidhiyate/ etad yo vetti tam prahuh ksetrajna iti tadvidah// ksetrajnam capi 
mam viddhi sarvaksetresu bharata/ ksetraksetrajnayor jnanam yat taj jndnam 
matam mama//, ‘This body, son of Kuntt,/ Is called the Field./ Who knows 
this, he is called/ Field-knower by those who know him./ Know also that I 
am the Field-knower/ In all Fields, son of Bharata./ Knowledge of the Field 
and Field-knower,/ This I hold to be (true) knowledge’. AG comments on 
these two verses, adding a third verse found only in some versions of the 
Kashmiri recension of the BhG (see Schrader 1930). For the detailed and 
most intricate demonstration, see Sharma’s translation of the entire pas- 
sage (GAS: 182-183). We quote here only AG’s development of the ksetra 
metaphor: samsdrinam Sariram ksetram yatra karmabijaprarohah, ‘For those 
involved in the process of samsdra, the body is the field (ksetra), wherein 
the seed of karman sprouts’ (tr. Sharma). See a similar explanation in 
TAV IX 144b-145a: karmabijaprarohavaham ksetram Sariram evadtmatvena 
jananah, ‘He who takes the body, i.e., the field bringing about the sprout- 
ing of the seed of karman, to be the Self [is called ksetrajna or ksetravid]’. 
As such, the ksetrajna belongs to the category of the anu, the finite soul, 
thus defined by TA IX 144b-145a: anavo ndma naivdnyat prakasatma ma- 
hesvarah// cidacidripatabhdsi pudgalah ksetravit pasuh/, ‘The finite souls, 
indeed, are not different from the supreme Lord who is of the nature of 
Light. When he manifests his conscious as well as unconscious state, he is 
[known as] pudgala, ksetravit or pasu’. See also YR ad 5 and ad 45: ‘And it 
is that Lord alone, ascending through the different levels [of subjectivity], 
who appears as the different [categories of] cognizers, from ordinary souls 
to Rudras’. 


2. sarva (YR ad 1) 


Cf. MBh XII 47, 54: yasmin sarvam yatah sarvam yah sarvam sarvatas 
ca yah/ yas ca sarvamayo nityam tasmai sarvatmane namah//, ‘To that om- 
nifarious one do I bow, in whom lies all, from whom all starts, who is all, 
who is everywhere, and who is eternally made of all’. As developed by 
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Ramakantha, in the long avat. of his Sarvatobhadra ad BhG (pp. 1-14), that 
verse is the concluding Sloka of the hymn — designated by Ramakantha 
(p. 3) as the stdvardjan, ‘king among hymns’— addressed to the Lord by 
Bhisma, in the Moksadharmaprakarana of the MBh. Ramakantha quotes 
(and comments on) it in order to establish the essential meaning of the 
BhG, which he formulates (p. 3) as: dtmaivedam sarvam, ‘This entire 
[world] is the Self, thus agreeing with the upanisadic statement: idam 
sarvam yad ayam atma (BAU II 4, 6 [= IV 5, 7]). He emphasizes the 
interplay of the two pronouns, yat and sarva, showing how the Lord, rep- 
resented by yat, is described in terms of the (Lord’s] relation to the uni- 
verse (sarva): tasmai yac chabdapancakavisistavisesanapratipddyasvarupdaya 
sarvatmane namah, ‘Salutation to him, who is of the nature of the All [viz., 
the universe], and whose essence is to be expounded in terms of qualifi- 
cations determined by the pentad of the word yat [i.e., in terms of five 
relative clauses declining the different modalities that presuppose a com- 
monality of essence between the Lord and the world]’. YV VI 36, 18 also 
quotes the verse in the chapter entitled Paramesvaravarnana. In turn, AG 
quotes it, segment after segment, as a part of his argument, while com- 
menting on PT 4 (see PTV: 27-32, Skt. text). It is noteworthy that, in 
the same passage, AG also cites SpK I 2: yatra sthitam idam sarvam karyam 
yasmdc ca nirgatam/ tasya@navrtarupatvan na nirodho ’sti kutracit, which es- 
tablishes the transcendence of the Lord ‘in whom all this world (sarva) 
rests and from whom it has come forth [as an ‘effect’, kdrya]’. SpN I 2 
first develops the logic of the inherent presence of the effect in the cause; 
cf. SpP ad loc., p. 13 of Dyczkowski ed. (1898 ed. omits it): satkdryatvat. 
It establishes that the world (sarva) as an ‘effect’ (kdrya), i.e., a product, 
is produced by the action of an agent, not by any insentient cause, for 
the word karya, as a gerundive (krtya), presupposes the activity of a sen- 
tient agent: kdryapadena cedam eva dhvanitam kartuh kriyaya nispa@dyam 
hi karyam ucyate na tu jadakarananantarabhavi, ‘The word karya, “effect”, 
suggests only this much: that is said to be an “effect” which is to be ac- 
complished by the action of an agent, and not that which is consequential 
to an insentient cause’. On this point, Saivites differ from Buddhists, for 
whom the inevitable priority and posteriority of cause and effect demon- 
strate, not the logical priority of the agent, but a mere temporal succes- 
sion. Then, in the same passage, he demonstrates that the Lord, being all, 
does not require anything additional in order to create the ‘All’ (sarva) 
— that is, any material cause, viewed as different from the agent — as 
does the potter, who needs clay: sarvasabdenopddanddinairapeksyam kar- 
tur dhvanitam, ‘The word [viz., the pronoun] sarva, “all”, suggests that 
the agent is independent of any material cause, etc.’. Cf. also IPK I 5, 
7: cidatmaiva hi devo ’ntahsthitam icchavasad bahih/ yogiva nirupadanam 
arthajatam prakdsayet//, ‘Indeed, the Lord, who is consciousness, mani- 
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fests externally the multitude of objects that reside within him, without 
having recourse to material causes, through his sole will, as does a yogin’; 
also IPvr ad loc. and SD I 44-45a: yogindm icchaya yadvan ndanartipopa- 
pattita/ na cdasti sadhanam kimcin mrddadiccham vind prabhoh// tatha bha- 
gavadicchaiva tathatvena prajayate/, ‘The yogins, by their sole will, create 
various forms, without having recourse to any cause — such as clay — 
other than the Lord’s will. Similarly, it is by his sole will that the Lord 
generates [all objects] in this way’. This is a way of establishing the 
absolute freedom (svatantrata) of the Lord, which SpK I 6-7 defines as 
akrtrima, ‘natural’, ‘non-adventitious’, that is, according to Ramakantha’s 
SpV ad loc. (p. 33), ‘innate’ (sahajd), insofar as it is ‘not dependent on 
any material cause or other auxiliary cause [in achieving its object]’ (na 
tupddanasahakaryadikaranantardpeksini). Similar reflections on sarva are 
found in BhG X 8, which SpV IV 21 (= ad III 19) quotes (along with BhG 
X 9-11) in the Kashmiri recension, in support of the karika celebrating the 
advent of the supreme Subject (bhoktr) as the Lord of the Wheel (cakres- 
vara): ayam sarvasya prabhava itah sarvam pravartate// (for aham sarvasya 
prabhavo mattah sarvam pravartate//]/ iti matva bhajante mam budha bha- 
vasamanvitah//, ‘ “This is the source of all and all things evolve out of 
this”. Realizing this, enlightened men, filled with fervor, adore Me’ (our 
transl.). 


3. camatkara (YR ad 1) 


In Trika texts, and especially, here, in YR’s commentary, camatkdra 
appears mainly in composition, mostly with pardhanta or its synonym 
purnahanta, or with sva, or svatman, or cit; thus is described as wondrous 
the experience of supreme ipseity, or of consciousness itself, or of the Self. 
It seems that the first occurrences of the concept (also in the form of its 
synonym: camatkrti) are to be found in Anandavardhana’s vrtti ad DhAl 
IV 16, quoted below (the only occurrence of camatkrti in DhAl), and in 
Utpaladeva: IPvy 15, 11; SDvr I 8, where camatkara, defined as svartpa- 
pardmarsarupah, ‘awareness of one’s own essence’, glosses dmoda of the 
karika; and SSA XIII 41 (camatkrti). The usual explanation of the term’s 
etymology takes camat* as an exclamation of wonder, probably an ono- 
matopoeia. According to V. Raghavan (1942: 269), ‘[...] originally the 
word camatkdra was an onomatopoeic word referring to the clicking sound 
we make with our tongue when we taste something snappy, and in the 
course of its semantic enlargements, camatkadra came to mean a sudden 
fillip relating to any feeling of a pleasurable type’. However, on the basis 
of ABh ad VI 31, vol. I: 278, and at the cost of correcting the manuscript 
— camatah karanam, instead of ca manahkaranam — Gnoli (1968: 59-60) 
has proposed taking camat as the present participle of the root cam, ‘to 
sip’; camatkara then would be the ‘action of one who tastes’. Such an 
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etymology appears doubtful: not only the -kdra here is much more likely 
the same -kara we have in omkara, etc., but the reading ca manahkaranam 
makes perfect sense (see, below, the complete text). Various characteriza- 
tions of camatkdra have been given. See, for instance, very probably the 
first description of the experience, that of the vrtti ad DhAl IV 16: sphu- 
raneyam kacid iti sahrdayanam camatkrtir utpadyate, ‘ “Here some extraor- 
dinary [meaning] flashes forth” — such is the wonderment that arises in 
sensitive readers’. Cf. YR ad 75, who develops the notion in the context of 
speculations proper to PS. It is noteworthy that two texts of AG, the ABh 
and the IPVV, one from the sphere of aesthetics, one from Pratyabhijna, 
give almost the same definition of the term; compare ABh ad VI 31, vol. I: 
278: bhunjdnasyddbhutabhogaspandavistasya ca manahkaranam camatkara 
iti, ‘The word camatkara, indeed, properly means the mental activity of 
the enjoying subject (bhunjdna) who is immersed in the vibration of a 
marvelous enjoyment (bhoga)’, and IPVV 1 5, 11 (vol. II: 177): camatkrtir 
hi bhunjanasya yd kriya bhogasamépattimaya anandah, ‘camatkrti means the 
action of an enjoying subject (bhunjdna), that is the bliss (@nanda) consist- 
ing in the perfect realization of enjoyment (bhogasamapatti)’. Later on, 
IPVV I5, 11 (vol. II: 179) enumerates a few glosses for pardmarsa, among 
which is camatkdra: [...] rasanaikaghanataya paramarsah paramdnando 
nirvrtis camatkara ucyate, ‘Since it is indistinguishable from rasa [lit., ‘be- 
ing of one mass with rasa’], reflective awareness is called “supreme bliss” 
(paramananda), “serenity” (nirvrti), “wonderment” (camatkdra)’. The im- 
mediately preceding passage of the ABh ad VI 31, vol. I: 278 deserves to 
be quoted. Defining camatkara as ‘the form of consciousness that is de- 
void of obstacles’ (sa [...] avighnd samvit), it adds: tajjo ‘pi kampapulakol- 
lukasanddir vikadras camatkarah/ yathd “ajja vi hart camakkai kaha kaha vi 
na mamdarena daliaim/ camdakalakamdalasacchahaim lacchitm amgaim”// 
tatha hi sa wptivyatirekenacchinno bhogavesa ity ucyate, ‘The changes pro- 
ceeding from it, namely, trembling, horripilation, joyful movements of the 
limbs, etc., are also called camatkara. For instance: “Hari is still in a state 
of wonder: How, o how is it that the limbs of Laksmi, which are as beau- 
tiful as fragments of the moon, have not been broken by Mount Mandara 
(churning the ocean}?” Indeed, this [camatkdra may be] likewise [defined 
as] immersion in an enjoyment that can never achieve satiation and is thus 
uninterrupted’ (tr. Gnoli 1968: 59, modified). Note that such a statement 
would justify the reading ca manahkaranam, since it contrasts the mental 
aspect of camatkara (referred to as ‘mental activity’ or ‘consciousness free 
from obstacles’) with its physical effects (trembling, horripilation, etc.). 
On camatkara, see also Torella IPK: 118-119, n. 23. 
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4. Saktayo ’sya jagat sarvam ... (YR ad 4) 


This verse is frequently mentioned in Kashmirian Saiva literature, with 
a few minor variants: jagat krtsnam, saktayas tu (or saktayas ca); saktayo 
sya jagat krtsnam is the reading of TA V 40a. It appears, in this form, in 
JR’s long discussion of TA VIII 168-174 (vol. IV: 1474, pdda c), which, 
as we have seen, quotes and develops the definition of anda given by 
the Raurava. One should note particularly that all the commentaries on 
SpK I 1 quote it: Ksemaraja’s SpS I 1 (pp. 14-15; second hemistich) and 
SpN I 1 (pdda c, p. 7), Ramakantha’s SpV I 1 (p. 9; full verse), and Ut- 
palavaisnava’s SpP 1 (p. 12; full verse). This confirms that PS 4 and its 
gloss should be understood in the light of SpK I 1. See also Utpaladeva’s 
SDvr III 18-20: 107 (pratika of the second hemistich: saktayas tu jagat 
krtsnam; see below), Ksemaraja’s SSV III 8, III 30 (pada c) as well as 
Varadaraja’s $Sva III 30 (second hemistich), Abhinavagupta’s PTV 1, on 
khecarisamatdm vrajet (second hemistich, in Singh, p. 13), as well as TAV I 
112 (vol. II: 155; full verse), III 67 (vol. II: 428; pdda c), III 79 (vol. Il: 441; 
pdda c), III 99 (vol. II: 460; second hemistich), II] avat. ad 143 (vol. II: 
497; second hemistich), III 190 (vol. II: 538; second hemistich), II 205 
(vol. II: 549; pdda c), III 228 (vol. II: 569; pada c), TA V 40 (vol. III: 963; 
second hemistich) and TAV V 40 (ibid.; full verse), TAV V 68 (vol. III: 
990; full verse), VIII 174 (vol. IV: 1474; pdda c); IX 154 (vol. IV: 1754; 
pdda c), XIII avat. ad 266 (vol. V: 2363; pdda c); also in SVYU XI 194 
(pdda c) and (second hemistich) in Dipikd ad YH III 203 (Dviveda: 390) 
(and Padoux YH: 401). The Sarvamangala is given as the source of the 
quotation by YR as well as by the authors of SSV III 8 and TA V 40; the 
latter quotes the entire second hemistich and attributes it to the ‘Man- 
galasastra’ expounded by Srikantha. As observed by Torella (IPK: XXX, 
n. 43), the Mangala ‘is included in the list of Bhairavatantra given by the 
Srikanthisamhita’. According to Padoux (TA: 270), the Sarvamangaldsas- 
tra, known only through this quotation, could be a hymn in praise of Siva, 
whose names include Srikantha. Citing the full verse, the SpV (ad 1, p. 9) 
refers to the Paramesvara[Sastra]; this does not however permit us to con- 
clude that the same work is referred to under a different title; it should be 
noted that SpV (p. 9), quoted above, attributes the statement to Siva him- 
self, by referring to the text it quotes as pdramesvara, and that TAV IX 154 
uses the term udghosyate, ‘is proclaimed’ (yad abhiprdyenaiva saktayo ’sya 
jagat krtsnam ityadyudghosyate). Other texts make allusions to its source 
as dmndya, ‘Tradition’ (in SSV III 30), Agama (in SpN: 7, SpS: 14-15, and 
Varadaraja’s SSva III 30), and rahasyasastra, ‘esoteric Scripture’ (in SpP: 
12). Similar assertion in SD III 2b-3: na Sivah §aktirahito na saktir vyatireki- 
ni// sivah saktas tatha bhavan icchaya kartum thate/ saktsaktimator bhedah 
Saive jdtu na varnyate//, ‘Neither is Siva devoid of energy, nor is energy 
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independent [of him]. Empowered in this way, Siva exerts himself to 
create objects of his own free will. Indeed, according to Saiva doctrine, 
energy and the Possessor of energy [or energies] are not described as dif- 
ferent (‘as do unauthoritative schools of thought (apradmanikddarsanesu)’, 
comments Utpaladeva]’; also SD III 20b: [...] sarvam sivatmakam, which 
Utpaladeva glosses by quoting the aforementioned passage of the Sarva- 
mangala: sivdtmakam eva sarvam na tu Saktydtmakam/ vyavaharikasakti- 
bheddsrayene tu saktyatmakam uktam Saktayas tu jagat krtsnam iti vastutas 
tu Sivatmakam eva (SDvy HI 20b); also, TA III 168b: saktisaktimadaikat- 
mya’; cf. TAV III 205 and avat. ad V 68, which both quote the “maxim”: 
Saktimatah khalu Sakti ananya ityddinityd; saktimatah khalu saktir ananya 
ityadyuktayuktyd, ‘Indeed energy is not different from the possessor of en- 
ergy’. The source of such Trika notions might be MVT II 2a, quoted by TAV 
I 196: saktimacchaktibhedena dharatattvam vibhidyate/, ‘The tattva ‘earth’ 
divides into energy and possessor of energy [or energies]’. 


5. andas, tattvas, adhvans, bhuvanas (YR ad 4) 


Quoted in TAV XI 8, MVT II 49 enumerates the four andas: parthivam 
prakrtam caiva mdyiyam saktyam eva ca / iti samksepatah proktam etad 
andacatustayam//. The word anda, lit., ‘egg’ or ‘envelope’, connotes a 
form which is both impenetrable and constrictive. Underlined by TA VIII 
169-170 and XI 12b—14a, constriction is a main feature of the andas, in 
terms of which the infinite is reduced to the finite. Thus Paramasiva be- 
comes a pasu, rather all the varieties of pasus. Defined in YR ad 4 (by 
citing TA VIII 169) as an ‘aggregate of entities’, i.e., as an aggregate of 
bodies, faculties and worlds, and clearly described in YR’s commentary as 
four sheaths fitted within one another, these andas are not only to be seen 
as cosmic spheres. They are also metaphors for the different grades of 
experience, whether this experience takes place at the level of pure man- 
ifestation, or pure subjectivity, which is that of Saktyanda, or at the level 
of phenomenal manifestation and embodied subjectivity which maydnda, 
prakrtyanda and prthvyanda account for. Everything starts with saktyanda, 
lit., the ‘sphere of Energy’. In fact, Sakti, the very power of the Lord, once 
transformed by him, out of his absolute freedom, into the power of negat- 
ing his own essential nature, which is plenitude, gives rise to the other 
three levels of experience which are, as Saktyanda itself, as many levels of 
bondage. 

Why is this theory of the andas set forth at the very outset of the exposi- 
tion? It is because the entire text, considering the main problem of empiri- 
cal being to be that of delimitation, aims at explaining how diversity takes 
place so as to enable the reversal of the process and the recognition and re- 
experience of one’s own fundamental plenitude. This reversal of process 
takes place through adhvasuddhi, the ‘purification of the paths’. In karikas 
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14-22, the PS enumerates in decreasing order Paramasiva’s “manifesta- 
tions”, the thirty-six principles that the methodical analysis of perceptual 
diversity reveals. Nevertheless, before broadening the analysis of the con- 
stituents of external and internal reality meant to explain Creation itself, 
the treatise endeavors to apprehend the manifestation of sensible experi- 
ence in its totality, in its seemingly paradoxical relation to the deity, the 
unique entity, the supreme reality, which is defined by its essential free- 
dom. Thus, it is an essentially philosophical effort that produces the theory 
of the four andas, or concentric ‘envelopes’, through which the exposition 
seeks to account for the organization of the Creation — thus giving rise to 
the concept of the cosmic ‘sphere’ — as well as to account for the degrees 
of experience understood as degrees of finitude and bondage, which are 
to be overcome in order to regain one’s essential plenitude. This is the 
reason why Saktyanda, the first of the four andas, is composed of the three 
inferior tattvas of the ‘pure path’ (suddhadhvan), starting with Sadasiva, 
where first emerges ‘this’ as an ideal potentiality. Yet it is a finitude and 
a bondage altogether relative, for what is at stake, at this level of nond- 
uality, is the pure manifestation that has not yet materialized itself into 
actual creation. As Michel Hulin states: Siva follows the pure path ‘pour 
faire, si l’on ose dire, le tour de sa nature’ [— ‘... so as to, so to speak, 
take an overall view of his own nature’) (1978: 305). The position of the 
suddhadhvan is, for the nondual Saivism of Kashmir, a way of showing that 
consciousness ‘does call for cosmic manifestation’ and that ‘far from being 
defilement and degradation, its relationship to multiplicity is enjoyment, 
because it expresses its inmost possibility’ (Hulin 1978: 286). This is why 
YR states, in his avat. ad 4, that ‘this universe is nothing but the blossom- 
ing of the Lord’s energies’, and later on, that ‘the universe is in essence 
nothing but the marvel of supreme ipseity’. BAU I 4, 1-3 describes of the 
Primordial Androgyne as one who ‘evokes in imagination a possible cos- 
mic multiplicity and rejoices in realizing that he already encompasses all 
of it’ (Hulin 1978: 302). The same description is appropriate for Para- 
masiva, pure consciousness, itself understood in this system as the unity 
of prakasa and vimarsa. Yet such a consciousness ‘cannot be satisfied to 
contain the objects as “a bag contains nuts”; it possesses them only if it 
recovers them at every moment’ (Hulin 1978: 301; note that the image 
is present in SpN I 2, where it is said that the world ‘has not come out 
of him [the Lord], as does a walnut from a bag’ — na prasevakad ivak- 
sotddi tat tasmdn nirgatam api). Thus there is a double movement: on the 
one hand, cosmic dispersion, when consciousness, disaggregating its host 
of energies, brings about the creation of the universe; on the other, its 
reabsorption within consciousness. Moreover, such delimitation, seen as 
bondage, is nothing else than the alteration, freely chosen by Siva, of his 
own sakti, energy or power. Hence, his omnipotence, in play (we meet 
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here the notion of divine kridd) reducing itself so as a ‘this’ emerges as 
antagonist to the ‘I’, appears as the altered and constrictive form of the 
§aktyanda, the ‘sphere/envelope of Energy’, that is the reduced, as well as 
reducing, energy (or power) of the Lord. 

Actual creation begins with the power of division and dichotomiza- 
tion that is mdyd, associated with the five kancukas. Thus is constituted 
mayanda, the ‘sphere of mayd, or Illusion’. Its seven tattvas, from mayd to 
purusa, stand for that level of experience where the one who was pure 
subject starts seeking, in illusion and delusion, for what is outside of 
him. As such mdydnda is the condition required for the manifestation 
of prakrtyanda, the ‘sphere of Nature’, which, beginning with prakrti and 
consisting of the following twenty-three tattvas, offers the complete delin- 
eation of cognizable reality (meya) divided into drastr, the ‘seer’ (who is 
but his karanas), and drsya, the ‘seen’, viz., the five tanmatras and the five 
bhutas. 

At the core of prakrtyanda, the last ‘sphere/envelope’ is to be found 
— which coincides with the grossest tattva, earth — which stands for the 
body itself, according to reasonings first put forth by Samkhya (see ka. 22 
on this point). Thus is constituted the prthvyanda, the ‘Terrestrial sphere’. 
It represents the grossest level of experience, where one mistakes the body 
for the Self, i.e., when pure consciousness fully appropriates to itself those 
fictitious contents, the body and so forth (buddhi, etc.), that are extrinsic 
to it. Thus the way the four andas are fit into each other expresses the pro- 
gressive constriction of pure, free, ever-radiating consciousness, in other 
words, a ‘genesis of bondage’, to borrow the formula coined by Hulin (‘une 
genése de la servitude’) in the context of the theory of the thirty-six tattvas 
(1978: 304). 

Since the entire manifestation exists within the four andas, they may 
be seen as encompassing an infinite variety of worlds and their inhabi- 
tants. Again those inhabitants are endowed with an infinite variety of 
bodies and faculties which may differ from world to world, as well as, 
within the same world, from one level of being to another (see YR ad 5). 
The eighth chapter of the TA deals with the bhuvanas (as well as with the 
notion of anda, in 168b-174) in the course of expounding the desddhvan, 
‘Path of space’, of which the bhuvanas represent the most concretized as- 
pect. As recorded by TA itself, their number varies widely from text to 
text, although they are fundamentally innumerable, as indicated by SvT 
X, which posits universes along with their subuniverses. Quoting SvT X 
2-5a, JR observes, in his avat. to TA VIII 9, that ‘since there is an in- 
finite number of bhuvanas, there is an infinite number of their presiding 
deities also. Therefore, nobody would attain the Absolute ever, by medi- 
tating on each of them, even if one devoted innumerable births to it. Such 
a practice would be thus impractical’ (bhuvanandm dnantye tadadhisanam 
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api Gnantyam/ iti tesam pratyekam evam anusamdhane janmasahasrair api na 
kascit param yayat/ ity etad asakhydnusthanam). In a reply to such reserva- 
tions, TA VIII 9-10 refers to Srikanthanatha’s Diksottaratantra (XIII 63-67), 
according to which there are just five bhuvanas, presided over by Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, ISvara and Anaéritasiva respectively. However, according 
to SvT IV, TA VIII 407-427 reckons 224 bhuvanas. TA VIII 428-434a refers 
to the account of the bhuvanas in the Matangatantra. At the end, TA VIII 
436-452 adopts the count of the MVT (V 1-33), which TA VIII 436b reaf- 
firms to be the main authority in the Kashmirian nondual Saivism. Thus 
118 bhuvanas are enumerated, related to just four of the five kalds, since 
the fifth kala, in MVT, does not contain any bhuvana (contrary to the SvT 
which attributes 16 bhuvanas to the fifth kala). JR offers an explanation 
(avat. to TA VIII 428) for such discrepancy of classification: the bhuvanas 
are expounded in keeping with the specific prakriyd, or process of initia- 
tion (diksa), adopted by such and such authoritative text, the difference 
of the prakriyds corresponding to the difference of the aspirants’ entitle- 
ments. However, the common feature of all these expositions is that they 
are made in the context of diksd, which SvTU V 88a (vol. III: 38) defines 
as Gtmasamskara, ‘perfecting the Self’; thus the Vth chapter of the MVT 
is entitled diksGprakarana, and the Xth chapter of the SvT: bhuvanddhva- 
diksadviddhi. This process of diksd implies the process of the ‘purification 
of the paths’ (adhvasuddhi), whose lower level is the ‘purification of the 
universes’ (bhuvanasuddhi). 

Apprehended in the light of these spatial correspondences, the four 
andas are evidently to be seen as cosmic spheres, all the more so as a 
presiding deity rules over each of them. 

Vv. 41-46 of the PS (esp. 41 and 46) deal again with the andas, as 
related to the mantra SAUH, the hrdayabija, which stands for the whole, 
inasmuch as it is posited that the first three andas (or kalds) are pervaded 
by SA, and the fourth by AU, whereas the fifth kald is pervaded by the vis- 
arga H: such is the teaching (see MVT IV 25 and PTLvy 21-24 in Padoux 
1975: 110ff., n. 241 and 275). The correspondences do not end here since, 
in the context of the ritual of absorption within the hrdayabija (PTLvy 
27-28), the four andas are again related to four limbs or organs of the 
body, according to their place and function. In the PTLvy, the correspon- 
dences are just alluded to. Nevertheless, according to Swami Laksman Joo 
quoted by Padoux in his translation (PTLvr: 118, n. 303), the four andas — 
from prthvyanda, the lowest one — are respectively related to pada, hasta, 
pani and mukha, an interpretation that requires a slight alteration in the 
order of the text which reads: pddapanihastamukha’. Similarly, correspon- 
dences are established between kalds and parts of the body (see Brunner 
SSP, vol. III: fig. III, IV), as well as between tattvas and parts of the body, 
in the process of internal worship (see Padoux 1986: 178-180). 
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6. spanda (YR ad 4) 


On the notion of spanda, see AG’s definitions in IPV III 1, 3 (vol. II: 
221-222): suddho ‘yam spandah [...] kimciccalandtmatayd sphuradripa- 
tvat, ‘[Sadasiva] is pure spanda, for he manifests himself in a form which 
is subtle movement’, and TA IV 184-186a: kimciccalanam etdvad ananya- 
sphuranam hi yat, ‘(spanda] is subtle movement, autonomous glitter’ (see 
also Torella IPK: 121). The same definition of spanda is found in SpN 
I 1: citsvabhavydd acalasyapi sribhagavatah svatantryasaktir [...] kimcic- 
calattatmakadhatvarthanugamat spanda ity abhihitd, ‘The svatantryasaka of 
the Lord, though he moves not, being of the nature of consciousness, is 
known as spanda in accordance with the root-meaning of the word signi- 
fying “subtle movement” (kimciccalatta)’. That this movement be imper- 
ceptible is required in order to prevent the objection that the dynamism of 
the ultimate principle, consciousness, implies its perishability (for activ- 
ity implies the transformation of the cause, hence its perishability). The 
Trika postulates self-awareness in the form of a vibration, or a pulsation, 
that is, a movement that is not a movement, continuous, yet unchanging, 
and therefore imperceptible. IPV 1 5, 14 (vol. I: 256-257) develops this 
line of thought: spandanas ca kimciccalanam/ esaiva ca kimcidriipata yad 
acalanam api calam abhdasata ity/ prakdsasvarupam hi mandg api natiricyate 
’tiricyata iveti tad acalam evadbhdsabhedayuktam iva ca bhati/, ‘spanda means 
imperceptible movement. And this imperceptibility [of the movement] 
consists in this, that what is surely motionless appears as if in motion. 
For, although the essential nature of consciousness is not to change, it ap- 
pears to change; [in other words,] that [essential nature of consciousness] 
which shines as motionless appears as endowed with an infinity of man- 
ifestations’. Similarly, TA [V 183b defines spanda as svdtmanyucchalana, 
‘expansion in one’s own self’, before developing it (TA IV 184b) through 
the metaphor of the wave that is not different from the ocean (quoted 
n. 872). 


7. Anasritasiva (YR ad 4) 


See TA VIII 10, giving the exposition of the bhuvanas according to the 
Diksottaratantra: [...] andsritah Sivas tasmdd [viz., sadakhyagocardd) vydpta 
[...J, ‘AnaSritaSiva pervades [the tattvas] beyond [the realm of Sadakhya, 
viz., beyond suddhavidy4d, Ivara and Sadakhya (or Sadasiva)]’. JR ad loc. 
observes: tasmdad iti saddakhyagocardd arthad urdhvam Sakttattvasthdne tu, 
‘He pervades [the tattvas] beyond the realm of Sadakhya, that is to say, 
he remains above, at the level of Saktitattva’. At this level of experience, 
the subject, viz., the yogin, is no longer Paramasiva who contains the 
universe within himself. As observed by Silburn (Kalikdstotra: 37) this 
yogin does not possess the form of perfect consciousness, which, consist- 
ing of the free play of exteriority (idantd) within interiority (ahantd) and 
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vice versa, enjoys cosmic bliss (jagadadnanda). Cosmic bliss, as defined 
by TA V 50-52a, implies a relation of the Self with the universe, in the 
form of their co-essentiality. It is in this sense that the yogin deprived 
of this experience of jagaddnanda is deemed ‘unrelated [to the universe]’: 
cidaikyakhydtimayadn@sritasiva’, ‘[...] AnasritaSiva does not experience the 
unity of absolute consciousness [in which the universe is identified with 
consciousness]’ (PHvr 4). Nevertheless, Anasritasiva is the stage of expe- 
rience in which the universe yet to come, that is, empirical manifestation, 
is prepared, since it is the state (avasthd) in which Sakti begins to veil the 
Self temporarily, and, separating the universe from it, to produce akhyan, 
nescience, or failure to recognize the real nature of the Self. This is the 
reason why Sunyatisunya, the ‘Void beyond the Void’, or ‘absolute Void’, 
is given in PHvr 4 (p. 55) as a synonym for AnaSritaSiva: cidaikyakhyat- 
mayandasritasivaparyayasunyatistinyatnataya [...]. Paramasiva, the Whole 
having nothing outside himself, has to create a Void within himself in 
order to make room for the universe that he wishes to manifest as dif- 
ferent from himself. And it is this Void that will assume the form of 
the objective universe. Cf. TA VIII 402: andsritam tu vyapdre nimittam 
hetur ucyate, ‘In the process [of creation], the cause that is not dependent 
(andsrita) is called the impelling [cause] (hetu)’, and TAV ad loc.: vyd- 
p@re iti srstyadikriyadydm/ tha hi sa eva parah paramesvarah svasvatantryat 
“activity”, i.e., in the act of creation, etc., the Supreme one, ParameSsvara, 
out of his freedom, first manifests himself as Void, and, manifest in that 
form, is known as Anasrita’. In terms of mystical experience, Andasritasiva 
represents the yogin’s stage of passive samadhi, or extasis (cf. Silburn 
Kdlikdstotra: 27, 36-37). SSV I 2, quoted n. 226, whose phraseology is 
similar to that of YR here, describes AndaSritaSiva as the first manifestation 
of auto-limitation, freely chosen by Paramasiva, which eventuates in the 
mayapramatr. 


8. Gahana (YR ad 4) 


TA VIII 317-319 has Gahana the first among the six Rudras occupying 
the lower fold/cavity (puta) of the mdydgranthi, the gross level of maya: 
madhye putatrayam tasyd rudrah sad adhare ‘ntare/ eka urdhve ca pance- 
ti dvaddaSaite niripitah// gahandsdadhyau hariharadasesvarau trikalagopati 
sad ime/ madhye ’nantah ksemo dvijesavidyesavisvasivah// satsu ca putagesu 
tatparavrttya/ parivarttate sthitih kila devo ’nantas tu sarvatha madhye//, 
‘Within that [md@ydgranthi], there is a triad of folds/cavities (puta). In 
the lower one, there are six Rudras, in the middle there is one, in the 
upper one there are five. Thus twelve Rudras have been described. The 
six [Rudras] are Gahana, Asadhya, Harihara, DaSseSvara, Trikala, Gopati. 
Ananta is in the middle. [The five Rudras are] Ksema, DvijeSa, VidyeSa, 
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Visva and Siva. (Regarding those five) and those six [Rudras) remain- 
ing in their [respective] folds/cavities, the location is liable to change, 
for they are interchangable. Nevertheless, Lord Ananta always remains 
in the middle’. Those two lines are a paraphrase of SvT X 1124-1127, 
as shown by TAV VIII 317-319, which quotes it (p. 1566). Although SvT 
X 1124-1127 enumerates thirteen Rudras, placing six Rudras in the up- 
per fold, among which Ananta (to be distinguished from the Anante§a in 
the middle fold, who is defined as jagatpati, the ‘Lord of the world’), the 
two lists are parallel: Dasesana in SvT corresponds to Dasesvara in TA; 
Ksemesa to Ksema; Brahmanasvamin, the ‘Lord of the Brahmanas’, to Dvi- 
jeSa; Vidyesana to Vidyesa, and Visvesa to ViSva. One observes that JR’s 
reading of SvT 1124-1127 allows emendation of the SvT ed.: brdhmana- 
svami instead of brahmanah svami (since Brahmanasvamin is the synonym 
of Dvijesa), visvesa instead of vidyesa (since Visvesa is the synonym of 
Visva). 


9. Phonemic emanation (YR ad 10-11) 


Such speculations appear to be quite in keeping with those of VP I 1-2 
and its vytti, which establish that since, in our cognition, we identify the 
objects with their words, the objects are essentially of the nature of the 
word. Cf. VP I 1-2: anddinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yad aksaram/ 
vivartate ’rthabhavena prakriyd jagato yatah// ekam eva yad admnatam bhin- 
nasaktivyapasrayat/ aprthaktve ’pi saktibhyah prthaktveneva vartate//, ‘Ce 
Brahman sans commencement ni fin, Parole principielle, Phonéme (im- 
périssable), qui se manifeste sous la forme des objets et d’ot! procéde le 
monde animé, Lui qui, révélé comme un, est le support de pouvoirs dif- 
férents et parait divisé sous l’effet de ses pouvoirs, quoi qu’il soit indivis 
[...]’, which may be summarized as follows: brahman, which is Word- 
principle (sabdatattva), ‘appears as the objects’ (vivartate ’rthabhdvena). 
Thus, the creation of the world proceeds from it. The brahman is the one 
appearing as many, for it is the holder [lit., ‘substratum’] of a multiplicity 
of powers (Sakti). Though not different from its powers, it seems to be so. 
As Biardeau (VP: 25, n. 1) puts it: ‘C’est l’Absolu lui-méme qui se mani- 
feste sous la forme des phénomeénes par Il’intermédiaire de ses pouvoirs. 
Le Sabdabrahmavada est donc un monisme de type bhedabheda’ [— ‘It is 
the Absolute itself which manifests in the form of phenomena through its 
powers. Therefore, the Sabdabrahmavada is a monism of the bhedabheda 
category’). Here also, the process of the Lord’s manifestation is nothing 
but the progressive display and differentiation of his supreme energy — 
a notion which MVT III 5-9a, quoted in both SpN III 13 and SSV III 19, 
clearly develops: yd sd Saktir jagaddhatuh kathitad samavayini/ icchatvam ta- 
sya sa devi sisrksoh pratipadyate// saikdpi saty anekatvam yatha gacchati tac 
chrnu/ evam etad iti jneyam ndanyatheti suniscitam// jnadpayanti jagaty atra 
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jndnasaktir nigadyate/ evam bhavatv idam sarvam iti karyonmukhi yada// ja- 
ta tadaiva tad vastu kurvaty atra kriyocyate/ evam esd dviripapi punar bhedair 
anantatam/ arthopddhivasdd yati cintamanir ivesvari//, ‘When the Master 
of the world wishes to create, his [supreme] Sakti, the Goddess who is said 
to be inherent in him, becomes Will [viz., energy of Will]. Listen how she, 
though one, becomes many. Similarly, when she makes the knowable 
known as definitely “this” and not as something else, she is named in this 
world “energy of Knowledge”. Similarly, when she becomes intent on act- 
ing, considering: “Let all this come to be [just as I have willed and known 
it)”, [that same energy], arisen at the very moment she creates the object, 
is then named the “[energy of] Action”. Thus, though [already] of two 
forms [Knowledge and Action], she differentiates herself again, becoming 
innumerable, thanks to those objects, which [function as her] contingent 
attributes. Therefore, this sovereign Goddess is to be compared to the 
thought-gem that yields all desires’. MVT III 9b-13a goes on to describe 
the form assumed by the supreme Sakti when considered from the point 
of view of phonemic emanation: becoming Matrka, she shifts from the 
level of pardvdac to that of pasyanti, again dividing herself into different 
phonemes or groups of phonemes, grouped into eight vargas and presided 
over by eight mdatrkds. Thus emerge from one another in succession the 
Lord’s energies, seen as a ‘wheel’ — a multitude assuming the forms of all 
possible words and things. 


10. saptapramatrs (YR ad 14) 


The notion of a hierarchy of subjects — usually seven in number, but 
not uniformly — is common to all schools of Saivism, including those that 
are dualistic. The notion itself of a ‘heptad of subjects’ (pramatrsaptaka) 
seems to be mainly of Saiddhantika origin, as is suggested in TAV X 7-8 
(avat.), wherein a Traika adept questions the need for the seven just men- 
tioned (TA X 6—-7a): nanv asmaddarsane narasaktisivatmakam eva visvam iti 
sarvatrodghosyate tat katham iha siddhantadarsanddisamucitam pramatrbhe- 
dam avalambyaitad uktam [...], ‘But, one might object, is it not everywhere 
proclaimed, in our school, that the world consists of nara, Sakti and Siva? 
So why has this [doctrine of the seven pramatrs] been stated here [in TA X 
6-7a] by adopting the types of pramatrs congenial to schools such as the 
Siddhanta?’ 

The seven subjects represent different levels, or modes, of conscious- 
ness, that is, of cognitive experience, as is made clear by the metaphor of 
SpN I 1, in which they are said to be different ‘roles’ (bhtimika) assumed by 
Siva: srimdn mahesvaro hi svatantryasaktya sivamantramahesvaramantres- 
varamantravijnadndkalapralaydkalasakalantam pramatrbhimikam tadvedya- 
bhumikam ca grhnanah, ‘By his power of absolute freedom, the glorious 
Great Lord assumes [on the subjective level] the cognitive roles of Siva, 
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the Pralayakalas and the Sakalas [, whereas, on the objective level,] he as- 
sumes the roles [of the objects that are] made known thereby’. For other 
examples of the theatrical metaphor applied to Siva, or the Self, and of the 
use of bhiimikd in the sense of ‘role’, see SS III 9-12, YR ad 1 and 5; see also 
SvTU VIII 31 (vol. If: 175): devah paravaksaktimayah sivabhattaraka eva 
sadasiva iti grhitatattadbhiimikah svayam gurusisyapade sthitveti, ‘Sadasiva is 
Lord Siva [half-]made of that Sakti that is supreme Speech (pardvdc). And 
the fact that “he adopts by himself the [double] posture of the teacher and 
the pupil (gurusisyapade sthitvd)” means that “he [alone] assumes each of 
those roles (bhiimika).” ’ As modes of consciousness, the seven categories 
of subject are related to the tattvas understood as different levels of expe- 
rience. 

So variable are Saiva texts, both in describing the levels of subjectivity 
and in locating them on the scale of the tattvas that it would be difficult, 
within the limits of our exposé, to give an account of them in detail (see, 
notably, Torella IPK: 199ff., Vasudeva MVT: 151-178). It is, however, 
possible to account for the more systematic classification of the ‘heptad 
of subjects’ later proposed by AG and his immediate followers, which is 
modeled on the MVT (I 14ff., II 1-9), itself reformulated in IPK III 2, 6-20. 
And it should be noted that AG, particularly in his TA, emphasizes the reg- 
ular correspondence not only between the levels of subjectivity and those 
of manifestation (tattvas), but also between the levels of subjectivity and 
the three impurities (mala), or, more exactly, between those levels and the 
stages of the process by which the aspirant gradually frees himself from 
those impurities (see TA IX 93b-96, translated by Vasudeva MVT: 172). 
AG elaborates, and, indeed, rationalizes the Saiva doctrine of a hierar- 
chy of subjects in TA IX 84-96, X 6ff. (he refers again to that doctrine 
elsewhere, such as TA XV 339-341, etc.), TS IX, PTV 5-9b, IPV III 2 and 
IPVV ad loc. (vol. III: 319-323) and ad I 7, 14 (vol. II: 404-405). So 
do, on the one hand, his exegetes, Jayaratha ad TA and YR ad PS (see 
karikas 14 and 23), and, on the other hand, Ksemaraja, in his PH (sutra 
3) with auto-commentary, and in several other commentaries (SpN I 1, 
quoted above, SSV I 2-3, etc.). We sketch here the hierarchy of the seven 
subjects in descending order, as does YR in his gloss to PS 14, dealing 
with the first five, and in his gloss to PS 23, dealing with the last two, 
according to the distinction between suddhddhvan and asuddhddhvan: 1) 
As pure, undivided, vibrating consciousness, Siva (i.e., Siva/Sakti) is the 
highest subject. 2) The MantramaheSvaras, the ‘Great Lords of Mantras’, 
are located at the level of Sadasiva. Thus the level of SadaSiva is that very 
high level of consciousness where ‘this’, although appearing at the hori- 
zon of consciousness, remains immersed within the ‘I’. Nevertheless, the 
essential unity of consciousness has been somehow fragmented, as shown 
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by the plural applied to those MantramaheSvaras. 3) Then come, a grade 
below, the 118 MantreSvaras, the ‘Lords of Mantras’. Located at the level 
of ISvara, they represent the level of consciousness that operates there. 
Whatever may be the interpretation of the experience which the Isvara 
state symbolizes (see YR’s exegesis ad PS 14, which differs in some way 
of the classical one), it is the level of consciousness corresponding to the 
state in which one experiences more distinctly the emergence of an ideal 
objectivity, without deviating from one’s own essential ipseity. As differ- 
ent modes of this essential ipseity, Siva, the Mantramahesvaras and the 
Mantresvaras are free of all impurity. 4) Being located at the level of sud- 
dhavidy4a, pure, perfect Knowledge, the Mantras still belong to the plane of 
the suddhddhvan. Nevertheless, although ideal, the clear introduction of 
differentiation, which characterizes the stage of Suddhavidyd, implies the 
presence of maya, even if not yet fully developed (aprartidhd), inasmuch 
as no sense of alterity is generated (see n. 508). Therefore, the experi- 
encers located at this level, the Mantras, are affected by the mdayiyamala 
(see IPK III 2, 9 on the Vidyesvaras, with Utpaladeva’s vrtti). They are 
associated with the Vidyesvaras, a group of eight deities (SpN II 2 men- 
tions two of them: Anantabhattaraka and Vyomavyapin; see also IPV III 
1, 6: vidyesvard bhagavanto ’nantddyd vartante), whose specific task is that 
of accomplishing four of the five cosmic functions (pancakrtya), as well 
as striving for the liberation of limited souls, ‘acting as intermediaries in 
the revelation of the teachings of Siva, etc.’ (Torella IPK: 201, n. 14); see 
n. 510. Being etymologically ‘those who ideate [creation]’, the Mantras 
are perfect instruments for the VidyesSvaras who employ them in this dou- 
ble task. Thus the plane occupied by the crowd of the seventy million 
Mantras headed by the Vidyesvaras represents ‘the mode of conscious- 
ness in which vast but internally differentiated segments of the universe 
flash into view’ (Sanderson 1986: 192). Facing a reality considered other 
than themselves, the VidyeSsvaras, residing at the plane of Suddhavidya, 
are omniscient inasmuch as ‘they are identified with consciousness’ (IPvr 
Ill 2, 9). For the same reason, since that consciousness is made of both 
prakdasa and vumarsa (that dynamic principle which manifests itself as the 
activity of the ‘I’ and receives therefore the name of kartyta, ‘agency’), 
they are endowed with agency, as is shown by their accomplishing four 
of the five ‘duties’ (krtya). Yet, since they conceive the objects of their 
action as different from themselves, due to the mayiyamala, such agency 
is partial (IPK III 2, 9), and can be contrasted with the omnipotence of 
the Mantresvaras and Mantramaheévaras. ‘Therefore, IPvy III 2, 9 con- 
cludes, they too must be considered finite souls (anutva)’; see n. 510. 5) 
The presence of agency, even though partial, is what distinguishes the 
Vidyesvaras/Mantras from the next level of consciousness, namely the Vi- 
jnanakalas (or Vijaanakevalas) — defined (IPK III 2, 6-7) as pure con- 
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sciousness (Suddhabodha), in the sense that ‘they no longer contaminate 
self-representation with the projection of the impure tattvas from mayd to 
earth (prthivi)’ (Sanderson 1986: 191). In other words, they no longer 
consider what is not the Self, viz., the body, the mind, etc., as the Self (a 
mode of consciousness which is that of the Sakalas). Therefore, in contrast 
rity of differentiation, and in contrast to the following states, Pralayakalas 
and Sakalas, they are also free of the kadrmamala, the impregnating of con- 
sciousness with impressions left by one’s good or bad actions; thus do 
not transmigrate any longer. On the other hand, they are completely de- 
void of agency (kartrta), i.e., of I-consciousness (vimarsa, or spanda), with 
the result that they consider themselves incomplete or deficient. Thus, 
they are subject to the dnavamala, the impurity consisting of the intuition 
of limitedness, that is, they fail to recognize their own creative freedom 
(svdtantrya) and own essential plenitude (purnata). Their name, ‘those In- 
ert in Gnosis’ as Sanderson translates it, accounts for those two symmetric 
features. So does their location on the scale of the tattvas, since, accord- 
ing to some texts (notably YR ad 14, and PTV 5~9b quoted n. 511), they 
hang suspended between the pure (Ssuddhadhvan) and the impure universe 
(asuddhadhvan), being placed below suddhavidya and above maya, in an 
intermediary tattva, created ad hoc for purposes specific to Saiva specu- 
represents the mode of consciousness belonging to the yogin engaged on 
the path leading to liberation. According to the IPVV (vol. III: 322), it 
is a kind of experience (bhogavisesa) which may be attained through a 
special initiation intended to facilitate leaving [behind] the realm of ma- 
ya, either through meditative realization (bhdavana), or through concen- 
tration (dhdrand), contemplation (dhyana) or absorption (samadhi) that 
have mayé for their object (cf. Torella IPK: 200, n. 12). Thus, PTV (Skt. 
have the idea of mama, “(this is] mine”, [in certain states as samadhi)’ 
(vinadndkalanam pralayakalandm ca [...] mameti vyatiriktam nasti). 6) The 
Pralayakalas, or Pralayakevalas, ‘those Inert in Dissolution’, represent the 
mode of consciousness in which the Self is suspended in a state of iner- 
tia, which explains the common analogy of deep, i.e., dreamless, sleep. 
On the meaning of the term ‘Pralayakala’, see IPV III 2, 8 (vol. II: 252), 
quoted n. 625. The ‘dissolution’ of their name is a metaphor for the state 
of total absorption found in deep sleep, which is itself further analyzed as 
twofold, according to whether some internal sensation (savedya or prdna) 
persists or not, the latter stage being that of real absorption or ‘dissolu- 
tion’. Thus the doctrine distinguishes between two levels of Pralayadkalas 
(IPK III 2, 8). Sanderson (1986: 191) defines the lower one, as ‘analo- 
gous to dreamless but blissful sleep (savedyapralaydkalata) and the other to 
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dreamless sleep completely void of sensation (apavedyapralayakalatd)’. In 
Utpaladeva’s fourfold division of the limited self (maydapramatr), the lower 
Pralayakala is also termed pranapramatr, for he experiences the Self as an 
internal sensation (prana), and the higher one is termed stinyapramatr, for 
he experiences the Self as the Void (stinya). In the pranapramatr, the ma- 
yiyamala persists, whereas it is transcended in the sunyapramatr, with the 
complete, although transitory, dissolution of the mayic world. However, 
kadrmamala remains at both levels, for, though all actions have dissolved in 
the perfect inertia of deep sleep, ‘the impressions of past actions remain, 
waiting to regenerate world-experience’ (Sanderson 1986: 191) when the 
period of dissolution comes to an end, that is, when one awakes. Thus, 
as is the immediately inferior Sakala, the lower Pralayakala is subject to 
the three impurities, whereas the higher Pralayakala is free of the mayi- 
yamala. See also YR ad 23, who defines the Pralayakalas as the ones ‘who 
are freed from the particular (that is, from gross materiality] and from the 
body’. 7) At the bottom of the ladder, the Sakala, ‘endowed with factors of 
fragmentation (kald)’, is the ordinary limited consciousness existing solely 
in the states of waking and dream, immersed in the mayic world, taking 
as the Self what is not the Self, and denied even the transitory redemption 
of dreamless sleep. See YR ad 23: ‘Are called Sakalas those cognizing sub- 
jects who are of a bodily nature because of the factors of fragmentation 
(kala), beginning with the faculties in their “pure” state [that is, without 
adjunction of object] (indriyamdtra) and ending with particular [objects] 
[that is, with the mahdbhitas]’. For a detailed exposition of the reverse 
process, through which the meditator, gradually freeing himself from the 
sentiment of differentiation, aims at reaching the intuition of identity with 
the deity, that is, consciousness itself, see TA [IX 90b-97a, XIII 275b-76; 
also Sanderson 1986: 190-193. 


11. gunatattva (YR ad 19) 


In Samkhya, unconscious nature (prakyti) is the “cause” (at least in the 
sense of the material cause) of the world; in Trika, consciousness itself is 
that cause, the world being nothing but its external manifestation. The 
Trika explains the phenomenal world as resulting from the progressive 
obscuration and constriction of the Lord’s supreme energy, which is his 
freedom. Thus it establishes a ‘genesis of bondage’ (Hulin 1978: 304 — 
une ‘genése de la servitude’) against the background of an essential vibra- 
tion which, though progressively weakened, or so it seems, never ceases 
to tremble. Sakti is the fundamental principle that distinguishes Trika 
from Samkhya, despite similarities in the cosmologies of the two systems. 
The Trika understands empirical diversity in terms of the dichotomy of 
enjoyer (bhokt) and object of enjoyment (bhogya). In this context, purusa 
is the enjoyer whereas prakrti represents the totality of such objects — an 
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argument similar to that of the Samkhya concerning the purusa, who “con- 
templates” prakrti as though she were a dancer, or an actress, performing 
before him (SK 59). prakyti offers the entire objective world to the en- 
joyer, although its objectivity is as yet potential. Thus TS VIII, p. 83 con- 
trasts the actualized world (prakrtitattvasya sargah), with prakrti defined 
as the homogeneous and quiescent aggregate of the three gunas. prakrti is 
not only creation in potentid, it is also the fundamental principle persist- 
ing in each and every particular object of enjoyment, once creation has 
taken place: [...] esa eva sukhaduhkhamohdatmakabhogyavisesdnusyutasya 
sdmanyamatrasya tadgunas@myaparanamnah prakrtitattvasya sargah, ‘[...] 
Such is the creation pertaining to prakrtitattva; this prakrtitattva, which is 
nothing else than the common principle (samdnya) inherent (anusyuta) in 
[each] specific object of enjoyment made of pleasure, pain and delusion, 
is also termed the equilibrium of those gunas (tadgunasdmya)’. The TS 
(pp. 84-85) gives an alternative definition of prakrti as bhogyasamanya, 
‘state of equilibrium of the objects of enjoyment’, which makes it the 
archetype of objectivity itself. Some disturbance of this ideal equilibrium 
is necessary so that actual objectivity emerges from its potential “cause”. 
So TS (p. 85): evam ksubdhat pradhanat kartavydntarodayo ndksubdhdd iti, 
‘Thus other effects (buddhi, etc.) emerge from the disturbed pradhdna, and 
not from the undisturbed one’. The point is of so much importance that 
the TS postulates additionally a gunatattva: ksobho 'vasyam eva antardle 
‘bhyupagantavya iti siddham samkhydparidrstam prthagbhutam gunatattvam, 
‘One must necessarily accept that this disturbance takes place in-between 
[the two principles]. Thus has a gunatattva distinct [from prakrti and bud- 
dhi] been established, which Samkhya has failed to discern’. The term 
‘ksobha’ has itself been borrowed from the Samkhya, more precisely from 
late Samkhya, where it appears intended to gloss over a glaring lapsus 
in the system — for the initial coming into contact of two utterly unlike 
principles (for so it conceives purusa and prakrti) is indeed difficult to jus- 
tify. A true dualism is thus difficult to maintain, and this may have been 
the reason for the introduction of the three qualities, which are never, in 
fact, in a state of equilibrium; their ‘resting’ being then nothing but an hy- 
pothesis motivated by the doctrine itself. This means that, regarding the 
gunas, the loss of equilibrium is as much a category in its own right as the 
equilibrium itself, and thus deserves to receive a name, that of gunatattva. 


12. Evolution of the phenomenal world (YR ad 19) 


In the Samkhya (see SK 22), whereas purusa stands isolated, neither an 
effect, nor a cause, buddhi and ahankara proceed successively from prakrti, 
the primal cause; cf. also SK 3, which defines four types of entities by hav- 
ing recourse to the opposition ‘producer-product’ (prakrti-vikrti). Then, 
from ahankara, the ‘group of sixteen’ emerges, which includes manas, the 
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five buddhindriyas, the five karmendriyas and the five tanmatras. A fur- 
ther analysis (SK 25) distinguishes the ‘group of eleven’ (manas and all 
the ten indriyas), effect of the sattvikahankara (also named vaikrta), from 
the five tanmdtras, products of the tamasdadhankara (also named bhitddi, for 
it is the secondary cause of the bhitas); see n. 593. And all of them are di- 
rectly, i.e., horizontally, related to ahankara, instead of vertically evolving 
from one another (SK 25-28). As for the five bhutas, they proceed from 
the five tanmdtras; see Hulin 1978: 73ff. and Larson 1979: 179ff., 236 
(chart). On the other hand, although SK 33 defines the antahkarana as 
threefold, its identity as a whole is not fixed, buddhi, ahankara and manas 
being clearly distinguished from each other and endowed with different 
status. The Trika also derives the manas and the ten indriyas from the 
sattvikdhankara (see n. 593), whereas the five tanmdatras proceed from the 
aspect of the sattvikadhankara in which tamas assumes predominance, as 
shown by two parallel passages of TS VIII. See TS VIII, p. 87: tatra sdttviko 
yasmad manas ca buddhindriyapancakam ca, tatra manasi janye sarvatanm4- 
trajananasamarthyayuktah sa janakah, ‘From the sattvika [ahankdra] manas 
and the pentad of the buddhindriyas proceed. Once the manas is evolved 
(from the sdttvikadhankara], the same ahankara [in the aspect in which 
tamas is predominant] becomes the cause capable of giving rise to all 
the tanmatras’, and TS VIII, p. 89: bhoktramsacchddakat tu tamahpradha- 
na@hankarat tanmatrani vedyaikartipani parca, ‘However, from the [aspect of 
the sattvika] ahankara in which tamas assumes predominance, and which 
veils the enjoyer’s part [viz., the subjectivity], proceed the five tanmdtras, 
which are only object of knowledge (vedya) [and which do no partake of 
the knower, as is the case with the manas and the indriyas]’. This concep- 
tion of the tanmatras originating from the sdattvikahankadra (even though it 
is from its tamasa part) is an innovation as regards the Samkhya scheme. 
In fact, in the Trika reasonings, the sdttvikahankara itself is trigundtmaka: 
although it abounds in sattva, some traces of the two other gunas remain; 
see Mukund Ram Shastri ad TS VIII, p. 87, n. 80 (ad tatra sattviko yasmad 
manas ca...): sattvikah sattvapradhano yato gunibhittatayd rajastamasor api 
sambhava ity arthah. Therefore, one has to understand that, once the manas 
has emerged from the sdattvikdhankara equally characterized by the three 
gunas, the five tanmdtras are produced from the subordinated tamoguna of 
the sattvikahankadra. The Trika agrees again with the Samkhya by making 
the bhitas directly emerge from the tanmdtras. However, its perspective is 
altogether different, since it emphasizes, with the concept of ksobha, ‘dis- 
turbance’, the persistence of vibrating consciousness within all the levels 
of phenomenal diversity. Thus, the entire process of the manifestation 
of the tattvas takes place according to the principle that the cause in its 
disturbed form is called the effect (see TS VIII, p. 90, in Appendix 13). 
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13. tanmdatras (YR ad 22) 


Each tanmatra is considered to be the quintessential form of the cor- 
responding mahabhuta, inasmuch as it constitutes its distinctive quality. 
Thus sound is associated with ether, or cosmic space, considered to be 
the substratum of the propagation of waves; touch with air, etc. Yet, 
with the exception of ether which has sound for its unique quality, one 
has to admit that other mahabhutas possess more than one sensible qual- 
ity, or, to put it differently, that one tanmdtra may be present in more 
than one mahabhuta: for instance sound is present in all the mahabhutas. 
Thus classical Samkhya (e.g., Yuktidipikd 38) has elaborated the theory of 
the progressive accumulation of the qualities, furthermore explained — 
just as in YR ad 22 — as the cumulative combination of the tanmdtras, 
according to the principle that the effect is proportionate to the cause. 
Hence, if space is experienced as sonorous, air as sonorous and tangi- 
ble, fire as sonorous, tangible and visible, water as sonorous, tangible, 
visible and savory, earth as sonorous, tangible, visible, savory and fra- 
grant, it is because space proceeds from sound, air from sound and con- 
tact, etc. This is also the position of the Trika (see YR’s commentary 
itself) with the difference that emphasis is once more laid on the prin- 
ciple of ksobha, as shown by TS VIII, p. 90 (emending sabdatanmatram 
to sparsatanmatram): tatra sabdatanmatrat ksubhitad avaka@sadanavyapdaram 
nabhah — sabdasya vacya@dhydsdvakdsasahatvat/ sparsa(sabda)tanmatram 
ksubhitam vayuh sabdas tv asya nabhaséa virahitabhadvat/ rupam ksubhitam 
tejah purvagunau tu purvavat/ rasah ksubhita dpah purve trayah purvavat/ 
gandhah ksubhito dharda pirve catvarah purvavat/ anye sabdasparsabhyam 
vayuh ityddikramena pancabhyo dharany iti manyante/ gunasamudayama- 
tram ca prthivt nanyo guni kascit/, ‘From disturbed (ksubhita) sound (Sab- 
datanmatra) emerges the ether {or space] (nabhas), with its function of 
providing space — for the word [as articulated sound] gives place to 
the expressed meaning. Air (vayu) is nothing else than disturbed touch 
(sparsa); however, sound (Sabda) is also present, for air cannot exist with- 
out space (nabhas) [whose quintessential quality is sound]. Fire (tejas) is 
nothing else than disturbed form (ripa); however, the two preceding prin- 
ciples [i.e., tanmatras] are also present, as in the previous scheme. Wa- 
ter (dpas) is nothing else than disturbed savor (rasa); however, the three 
preceding principles are also present, as in the previous scheme. Earth 
(dhara) is nothing else than disturbed odor (gandha); however, the four 
preceding principles are also present, as in the previous scheme. Others 
maintain that earth proceeds from [all] the five [tanmdtras] in keeping 
with a scheme according to which air proceeds from both sound and tan- 
gibility. Moreover earth is merely the aggregate of the qualities [i.e., of 
the tanmatras) and there is no substratum of qualities (gunin) which would 
be different from [earth as aggregate of the qualities]’. For what matters 
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in soteriological systems as the Samkhya and the Trika is not so much 
the question of creation as manifestation as the correlated questions of 
the process of cognition and that of liberation. This is why the Samkhya 
contends that, during the process of cosmic dissolution, each mahdbhita 
is reabsorbed into the tanmdatra from which it proceeds, and all the tanma- 
tras are in turn reabsorbed into ahankdra. IPV III 1, 10-11, vol. II: 242, 
synthesizes the Trika’s viewpoint not only on the entire meya, that cog- 
nizable reality made of twenty-three elements (the thirteen karanas and 
the ten kdryas) whose cause is prakrti, but also on the entire ‘genesis of 
bondage’ which starts with mdyd. Observing that, in IPK III 1, 11, the 
bhitas are mentioned first, before the tanmatras, AG develops all the im- 
plications of such an order: sthilam karyam prthivy apah tejo vayur nabha 
iti panca bhutdni/ suksmam esdm eva rupam gandho raso riipam sparsah 
Sabda iti/ tatraikaikagunam akdsady ekaikavrddhagunam veti darsanabhe- 
da iti na vivecito 'nupayogat/ tatra sthilam vibhaktam avibhdgasyanum4- 
pakam iti sthularipopakramam uktam/ atra prthivyddyabhasa eva misribhiiya 
ghatddisvalaksanibhitah karmendriyair upasarpita buddhindriyair Glocitd an- 
tahkaranena samkalpitabhimataniscitaripa vidyayd vivecitah kaladibhir anu- 
ranjitah pramatari visrdmyanti/ iti tatparyam, ‘The gross effect [manifests 
itself] as the five physical elements (bhuta): earth, water, fire, air and 
ether. Their subtle forms are odor, savor, color, touch and sound. On this 
point systems differ. Some hold that ether, etc., have only one quality 
each. But others maintain that each item, in the order given here, has one 
quality more than the item succeeding. However, since this point is not 
very important, it has not been discussed here. The gross, which presents 
the state of differentiation, is the means of inferring the undifferentiated 
state. Hence the gross categories are stated here first. According to this 
system [i.e., to the Trika], the manifested principles (a4bhdsa) such as earth, 
etc., mixing with one another, assume the form of a definite object, such 
as jar, etc. They come to rest in the subject as they are approached by 
the organs of action, or perceived by the cognitive organs, synthesized, 
taken as one’s own, and ascertained by [the manas, the ahankdra and the 
buddhi constitutive of] the antahkarana, differentiated by circumstancial 
Knowledge (vidya) and affected by [the other karicukas as] kald, etc. This 
is the implied meaning’ (tr. Pandey, modified); see the Tantrasadbhava, 
quoted n. 545. 


14. Doctrines of the Self (YR ad 27) 


~~ =-_ - 


See also PH 8 and its vrtti: naiydyikddayo jnanadigunagandsrayam bud- 
dhitattvaprdyam evatmdnam samsrtau manyante, apavarge tu taducchede su- 
nyaprayam/ ahampratitipratyeyah sukhaduhkhadyupadhibhih tiraskrta atmeti 
manvdna@ mimamsaka api buddhav eva nivistah/ jndnasamtdna eva tattvam iti 
saugata buddhivyttisv eva paryavasitah/, ‘The Naiyayikas, etc., admit a Self, 
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which, being the substratum of knowledge and other qualities, is for all 
intents and purposes (“prdya) identical with the category of buddhi, as far 
as worldly experience is concerned. At the moment of liberation, when 
all [gunas] disappear, the Self is for all intents and purposes identical with 
the Void. The Mimamsakas are settled [in taking the Self] as buddhi, inas- 
much as they consider the Self that which is apprehended in the cognition 
‘I’, veiled by the contingent conditions (upddhi) of pleasure and pain. The 
followers of Sugata [i.e., Yogacara Buddhists] have concluded that [the 
Self is to be found among the] modes of the buddhi (buddhivrtti), holding 
that the Real (tattva) is nothing but a series (or continuum) of cognitions 
(jndnasamtana)’. 

15. Vaisesika and Vaiyakarana concepts of jati, samdnya, 
sattd, and mahasatta (YR ad 27) 


It is a typically Vaisesika notion that even the ‘universal’ (s@mdnya) 
must be distinguished into at least two varieties: ‘being’ (satta) — which 
is devoid of external distinction, therefore, unqualified — and what comes 
to be known as jad, ‘genus’ — which is common to various individuals but 
differs from genus to genus, on which distinctions depends our behavior in 
the world. Frauwallner observes, apropos (II: 104), that what are called 
samdnyavisesa, ‘Gemeinsamkeit-Besonderheit’ (‘generality-particularity’), 
occupy the logical space between samdnya as such, that is, sattd, ‘being’ 
(untouched by particularity), and visesa as such, the ‘particular’ (the ‘at- 
om’, untouched by any universal). This ‘samdnyavisesa’ was by the Vai- 
Sesikas then termed ‘jdti’, so as not to confuse it with their ‘akrt’, which 
for them did not mean ‘common form’ (op. cit: 102). YR seems however 
to confound ‘genus’ (jaa) with ‘universal’ (samdnya), which, according to 
Frauwallner, should be distinguished. mahasattd as such is not a Vaisesika 
term. It appears in the grammatical tradition, particularly in Helaraja’s 
commentary on Bhartrhari (avat. to VP III 1, 33), in a characterization 
of the ‘advayanaya’, presumably the advaya of Bhartrhari: [...] adva- 
yanaye paramarthasatyekaiva jatir mahdsattakhya parabrahmasvabhava, ‘In 
a monistic doctrine, this jati termed mahasatta is of the nature of para- 
brahman, the highest brahman, the only ultimate reality (paramarthasatt)’. 
The term mahdsattd appears also in the Trika; see IPK I 5, 13-14 (quoted 
n. 238), which passage characterizes consciousness endowed with aware- 
ness as supreme Speech (pardvak), freedom (svatantrya), sovereignty (ais- 
varya) of the supreme Self, fulguration (sphurattd), ‘great being’ (mahasat- 
ta), unmodified by space and time (desakadlavisesini). In the Trika tradition, 
the maha- of mahdsattad may be understood as a reference, somewhat cor- 
rupted, to Vaisesika and Vyakarana doctrine, ‘great’ signifying ‘par excel- 
lence’, vis-a-vis all the other ‘s@mdnyas’ that are tinged with particularity 
— as ‘great’ in the English idiom “God is the one great cause”. On the 
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Vaisesika notion of sattd, see further Frauwallner 1973, vol. II: 103-104; 
Lysenko 2007. It is difficult to recognize in YR’s idiosyncratic account 
any particular Vaisesika theory (see Keith 1921: 192-196; Frauwallner 
1973, vol. II: 3-180; Halbfass 1992; Scharf 1996; Lysenko 2007). What 
is implicitly at stake here is the Trika criticism of the Vaisesika system, 
which distinguishes radically between dharmin, ‘substance, substrate’ [lit., 
‘that which has the property’), and dharma, ‘property, quality’ — whereas 
Trika holds the contrary view, namely, that there is no essential differ- 
ence between dharmin and dharma, or in Trika terms, between saktimat 
and Sakti(s); see TAV I 158-159 (vol. II: 194): [...] khalu kénddd atmatva- 
bhisambandhdd atma ityadind dharmiripam adtmanam niripya [...], ‘Verily, 
the followers of Kanada, having explained that the dtman is “that which 
supports the attributes” (dharmin), according to the statement: “The Self 
(atman) is such due to its connexion with Selfhood (@tmatva)”. [...]’ — 
meaning that, for Vaisesikas, G@tman is considered a dravya, a substance, 
and as such is connected with its jaa, namely, @tmatva, as well as with its 
qualities (guna), namely, jndna, sukhaduhkha, etc., and is thus a dharmin 
distinct from its attributes (dharma). JR concludes his gloss by affirming 
the Trika position: na vastutah kascit Saktitadvator bhedah, ‘In reality, there 
is no difference between energy (Sakt) and its possessor [viz., saktimat]’. 


16. Mimamsaka position on the Self, according to the Trika 
(YR ad 32) 


After interpreting SpK I 4 from the Trika viewpoint, according to which 
anyatra, ‘elsewhere’, refers to the Supreme Lord, or supreme Self, Kse- 
maraja shows that the verse may also be understood both as formulating 
the Mimamsaka doctrine and as its implicit and logical refutation. ‘any- 
atra’ thus refers to the puryastaka — a position conditionally adopted by 
Ksemaraja in order to demonstrate that one must not stop at that under- 
standing, but should rather recognize, within this puryastaka, a transcen- 
dental Subject who is Sankara or Siva, as a ‘(uniform] mass of blissful 
consciousness’ (ciddnandaghana); see SpN I 4: mimdmsakapariharaya tv 
etad ittham vyakhyatavyam/ aham sukhityddisamvido yds td anyatreti pur- 
yastakasvarupe pramatani sukhddyavasthabhir anusyute otaprotarupe [...] na 
tv asmadabhyupagate ’smims cidanandaghane sankardtmani svasvabhave — 
iti na sarvada sukhadyupadhitiraskrto ’yam datmapi tu cinmayah/ yada tu ni- 
jasuddhyd vaksyamadnaydyam svasvartipam guhayitva tisthati tadd puryasta- 
kadyavasthadyam sukhitvadirupatdsya tatrapi na nirodhas tath sukhdadibhir 
asya [...]/ aham krso ’ham sthula ityadipratitipariharena aham sukhi duhkhi- 
tyadi vadato ‘yam dsayah, ‘In order to refute the Mimamsakas, this [i.e., 
the term adtman] should be interpreted as follows. The cognitions such 
as “I am happy”, etc., exist elsewhere (anyatra) [i.e., ‘in another substra- 
tum’, viz.,] in the cognizer (pramaty) in the form of the puryastaka, which 
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is threaded through (anusyuta) the states of happiness, etc., that is, which 
is interwoven (otaprota) with them. [But] it does not signify for the [Mt- 
mamsakas] that essential nature which is accepted by us, namely, Sankara 
[Siva] as a uniform mass of blissful consciousness. [As a consequence of 
our definition], this Self [according to us] is not always veiled by contin- 
gent attributes (upadhi) of pleasure, etc. [as Mimamsakas say); rather, it is 
pure consciousness (cinmaya). When, through his own impurity (asuddhi) 
(that we will later expound], he conceals his own nature and appears {con- 
ditionally] (tisthati), he then, being in that state of puryastaka, etc., takes 
on the form of [the experiencer of] pleasure, etc. Even in this state, there 
is no obstruction [of his real nature] by those experiences of pleasure, etc. 
[...]. This is the real intention of him [viz., the Mimamsaka] who says: “I 
am happy”, “I am sad”, etc., in rejection of assertions such as “I am thin”, 
“I am fat”, etc. {as characterizations of the Self]’; in other words, from 
the Trika point of view, the Mimamsaka’s real intention is that the sub- 
stratum of such experiences is a transcendent Self, defined as one mass of 
consciousness and bliss. Showing thus that the Mimamsaka view implies 
within itself its own completion, Ksemaraja adds that one has only to sub- 
merge the puryastaka along with phenomenal diversity within the supreme 
Self (SpN I 4): sukhitvadipratitisambhinnam puryastakabhimim antarmukhe 
pade nimajjayams tadanusangena bahyasyapi dehaghatdader galanat pratya- 
bhijanaty eva svam sivasvabhavatvam, ‘Indeed, one recognizes (pratyabhija- 
nati) one’s own essential nature as Siva by submerging one’s own condi- 
tion, that of puryastaka, replete with experiences of pleasure, etc., in the 
inner state [viz., the Self], and by dissolving along with it the externality 
that consists of body, jar, etc.’ (tr. Singh, modified). 


17. sunyavada (YR ad 32) 


According to the avat. of SpN I 12-13, the Siinyavadins are ‘the Vedan- 
tins (Srutyantavid), the Naiyayikas (viz., Aksapada) and the Madhyamikas, 
for whom remains only the principle of naught or universal destruction’ 
(visvocchedartipam abhavatmakam eva tattvam avasisyate). The Vedantins 
(or Brahmavadins) are otherwise called Abhavabrahmavadins, as this is 
developed by PHvy 8: asad evedam asid ity abhavabrahmavadinah sunyabhu- 
vam avagahya sthitah, ‘The Brahmavadins, adepts of non-Being (abhava), 
descend into the region of Void (stinyabhu) on the basis of [ChU VI 2, 1): 
“In the beginning, this [World] was just Non-being” and remain [there]’. 
The discussion of SpN I 12-13 starts with the same quote from the ChU, 
whose full form is: sad eva saumya idam agrdsid ekam evddvitiyam/ tad- 
dhaika adhur asad evedam agrdsid ekam evddvitiyam/ tasma@d asatah 
sad ajayateti, ‘In the beginning, my dear, this was Being alone, one only 
without a second. Some people say “In the beginning, this was non-being 
alone, one only; without a second. From that non-being, being was 
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produced.” ’ Similarly, the Siinyavadins include the Madhyamika Bud- 
dhists, as stated by PHvr 8 (mddhyamikd apy evam eva), SSV 11 and TAI 
33a, which formulates thus the Madhyamika position: antahstnyo ’ham, ‘I 
am internally Void’. SpN I 5 describes the Madhyamikas as sarvesam ab- 
havavadinah, ‘those who assert the non-existence of everything’, whereas 
SpN I 12-13 quotes and refutes Nagarjuna. See also AS II 23, which char- 
acterizes the Madhyamikas as those who take the dtman to be amurta, 
‘without form’, which, according to the commentaries, means nihsvabhava, 
‘devoid of essence’. 


18. neti neti (YR ad 32) 


This apophatic phrase comes first as a litany in the BAU at the mo- 
ment of celebrating the Gtman. Cf. BAU II 3, 6: athdta Gdego neti neti/ na 
hy etasm4d iti nety anyat param asti, ‘Now therefore there is the teaching 
not this, not this for there is nothing higher than this, that he is not this’, 
and § ad loc.; also BAU III 9, 26: sa esa neti nety atmdgrhyo na hi grhyate 
’stryo na hi firyate ’sango na hi sajyate ’sito na vyathate, na risyati, ‘That self 
is not this, not this. It is incomprehensible, for it is not comprehended. 
It is indestructible, for it is never destroyed. It is unattached, for it does 
not attach itself. It is unfettered. It does not suffer. It is not injured’; 
same text in BAU IV 2, 4; IV 4, 22; IV 5, 15. See also MaU 7 and AS III 
26 (which quotes the pratika of BAU III 9, 26): sa esa neti netiti vyakhya- 
tam nihnute yatah/ sarvam agradhyabhdvena hetundjam prakdsate//, ‘De ce 
que [le passage scripturaire:] “I] n’est, quant a lui, ni ainsi, ni ainsi...” 
nie tout ce qui avait été exposé en détail, en invoquant comme raison 
[son] insaisissabilité, il appert clairement que le (brahman est) non-né’ 
(tr. Bouy — ‘Since, by stating: “It is not this, it is not that”, (the Sruti] 
denies what it had elaborately expounded, giving as a reason that [the 
brahman)] is entirely ungraspable, it clearly appears that this [brahman] is 
unborn’); also AS IV 83a, where the Siinyavadins’ position is alluded to 
by [...] ndsti nastiti [...J, in the course of referring to various conceptions 
of the Self (atman), considered qua its being or existence. As observed by 
Anandagiri ad loc., the repetition (vipsd) of ndsti is meant to signify the 
Void as absolute (dtyantika). Note that the Yogacaras have accused the 
Madhyamikas of professing nihilism (cf. Bouy AS: 295-296). So do the 
Saivas, as YR demonstrates here. They hold that not only does nihilism 
amount to an aporia, but also that it has for its corollary the superimposi- 
tion of a false insentience on the Self. Even though the Madhyamikas deny 
the accusation of nihilism, claiming rather that their doctrine of stinyata 
is catuskotivinirmuktd, ‘free from the tetralemma’ — that is, the four alter- 
native propositions: idam sat, ...asat, ...sadasat, ...na sadasat, ‘X exists’, 
*,..does not exist’, ‘...both exists and does not exist’, ‘...neither exists nor 
does not exist’, Saivas take all this to be mere empty logic. 
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19. Kallata (YR ad 42) 


As stated in the auto-commentary, PH 18 deals with mystical tech- 
niques alternative to ‘the rigorous disciplines that are pranayama, mudra, 
bandha, etc.’. Ksemaraja quotes Kallata in the context of the exposition 
of the saktivikdsa, ‘blossoming of energy’, which he presents as extrane- 
ous to Pratyabhijna doctrine (Saktisankocddayas tu yady api pratyabhijna- 
yam na pratipaditah), and as ‘resorting to the sacred tradition’ (@mnayika), 
which the context further allows us to identify as the Krama (see PHvy 19, 
which refers to the Kramasitras). Kallata’s line appears there as an apho- 
ristic definition of the Saktivikdsa, a technique of inner absorption with 
external expansion of the senses, also called bhairavimudrd (bhairavimu- 
drdnupravesayuktyd bahih prasaranam), and described as Sakter vikdsah an- 
tarnigidhayd akramam eva sakalakaranacakravispharanena, ‘The blossom- 
ing of the energy hidden internally results from the simultaneous opening 
of the entire wheel of sense-organs’. It is again defined by the Kaksyds- 
totra cited in the same passage (also quoted in SpN I 11): sarvah Saktis 
cetasd darsanddydah sve sve vedye yaugapadyena visvak/ ksiptva madhye hata- 
kastambhabhutas tisthan visvadhara eko ’vabhasi//, ‘Throwing by will all the 
powers like seeing, etc., simultaneously and on all sides into their respec- 
tive objects and remaining [unmoved] within, like a gold pillar (hdtaka- 
stambha), you [O Siva] alone appear as the foundation of the universe’ (tr. 
Singh). Later on, the vytti relates the saktivikdsa to the practices at work 
in the urdhvakundalini, according to a process requiring ‘the restraint of 
the prdna between the two eyebrows, which [restraint] is accomplished 
by the energy of the subtle prdna which develops gradually through the 
regulation of the vibrations in the cavities of the nose’ (ndsdputaspandakra- 
monmisatsttksmapranasaktyda bhrubhedanena; tr. Singh, modified); on the 
details of this esoteric and complex procedure, see the lengthy exposition 
of PHvy 18, Singh PH: 41-42, 150-152. It is noteworthy that the saktivika- 
sa resorts to the saktopdya (Singh PH: 30), inasmuch as the exposition of PS 
41-46 is mainly made from this viewpoint. Therefore, Kallata’s aphoristic 
statement means that the ‘blossoming of energy’ takes place by means of 
the transformation of extroverted into introverted consciousness, at the 
very moment that consciousness turns outward, simultaneously opening 
all the sense-organs; a paradoxical practice that consists in reaching the 
greatest interiorization at the moment of, and through, the widest exter- 
nalization. 

The hemistich quoted here by YR is not found in the Spandakarikd, if in- 
deed the text is to be attributed to Kallata at all: according to some, among 
whom Bhaskara (SSva I 4-5: 2-3), and Utpalavaisnava (SpP, 7th liminary 
verse), Kallata is the author of the SpK, whereas Ksemaraja (SSV II 4-7) 
ascribes the authorship of the SpK to Vasugupta (on this question, see Dy- 
czkowski SpK: 21-24, and Sanderson 2007: 405-407, who concludes in 
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favor of Kallata’s authorship). Nor is the hemistich found in Kallata’s vrtti 
to the Spandakarikd — a brief gloss, which he himself calls Spandasarvasva 
in his first concluding stanza. According to AG (IPVV, vol. II: 30), Kallata 
is also the author of two commentaries on the SS, the Tattvarthacintaémani 
[TAC] and the Madhuvdhini, of which the TAC is most often referred to and 
quoted (see Sanderson 2007: 405, n. 578). From all those quotes, it ap- 
pears that the TAC had a section dealing with the movement and spiritual 
properties of breath; cf. TA X 187-227, and probably TA XXVIII 338-340, 
on which JR comments by citing three siitras (among which: prak samvit 
prdne parinatd, also quoted in TAV III 141, V 6, V 44-48a, XV 303, XVII 
85, XXVIII 293, 338-339), which he ascribes to Kallata, although with- 
out giving a source. It appears also that the TAC dealt with a peculiar 
method of animal sacrifice involving the withdrawal and absorption by 
the officiant of the animal’s breath, referred to in TA XVI 36-45 and in 
Ksemaraja’s NTU XX 27ff. (vol. I: 226), where the teaching of this tech- 
nique is ascribed to Kallata’s TAC. The TAC seems also to have been famous 
for its exposition of the mystical practice of tutipata, the ‘fall of the mo- 
ment’. It is indirectly referred to by TA X 208 (vol. V: 2026), which names 
Kallata, while JR quotes from TAC: tutipate sarvajriatddayah; SpP 22 [= 
ad I 22): 31, quotes it more extensively, although not referring explicitly 
to TAC: tutipate sarvajnatvasarvakartrtvasarvesitadayah/ esa ca guriipadese- 
nddarat pariksyah, ‘It is during the “fall of the moment” that omniscience, 
omnipotence and mastery of all things, etc., (become clearly manifest) and 
(so) that should be examined with reverence in accord with the Master’s 
teachings’ (tr. Dyczkowski SpK: 159, modified); same quote in PTV 5-9a 
(Gnoli PTV: 61). Let us note that Utpalavaisnava takes Kallata, whom he 
considers to be the author of the SpK, to be the author of two other works: 
the Tattvavicadra and the Svasvabhavasambodha, from which he quotes (in 
SpP 1: 9, and SpP 30 [= II 4a]: 38-39, for the former; in SpP 1: 7-8, 
for the latter). For lack of other clues, we may only advance the hypoth- 
esis that the line from Kallata quoted by YR and Ksemaraja may belong 
to the TAC, insofar as the verse that SpP 21 [= I 21], p. 30, draws from 
the TAC agrees with the context in which the PHvy (ad 18: 98, in Singh 
ed.) quotes that same line of Kallata, namely the description of mystical 
techniques of inner absorption responding to the Krama doctrine. This is 
this verse from the TAC: ittham tattadanalpamohadalanaprdaptasvariipodayo 
yogi nityam anatmabhavavirahat svatnasthito nirvrtah/ drsyadrastrvivekavid 
bhavapadavyapi vimuktamayo vyutthdne ‘pi samadhibhdg bhavati san moksa- 
Sriyah kdranam//, ‘Thus, blissful is the yogin who, cutting through each 
of the many [forms of] ignorance, has attained the dawning of his own 
nature. Established within himself, eternally free as he is of [all] that he 
is not, perceiving the distinction between the seer and the seen, he, from 
whom every sickness has been expunged, pervades the plane of ordinary 
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existence. He delights in contemplation (samddhi) even when he rises 
from [his meditation] (vyutthdna), and so is the fount of the glory of true 
liberation’ (tr. Dyczkowski SpK: 158, modified). Similarly, as we have 
seen, PHvy 18 quotes Kallata in order to support its definition of the bhai- 
ravimudrd, a Krama practice, and PH 19 describes the great yogin whose 
samddhi-state persists even in vyutthdna, i.e., even when he rises from his 
meditation, which is exactly the purport of the TAC quoted above. More- 
over, Utpalavaisnava’s SpP 43 [= III 11) might offer a clue as to whether 
the line of Kallata (quoted in YR ad 42 and in PHvr 18) that deals with 
the practice of the bhairavimudrd should be ascribed to the TAC. In ef- 
fect, Utpalavaisnava identifies the yogin’s state described in SpK III 11 
as the vikasavytti, ‘process of expansion’, in other words as the bhairavi- 
mudra or saktivikdsa described also in PHvy 18 and SpN 111. In support 
of his interpretation, Utpalavaisnava not only quotes the passage of the 
Kaksyastotra that is also quoted in PHvr 18 and SpN I 11, but he explicitly 
refers to the TAC as a text describing the same state (sthiti), which is called 
there ‘secret mudrd’ (rahasyamudra): yd caisd sthitih saiva tattvarthacinta- 
manau rahasyamudrety uktd. In addition, one should consider Ksemaraja’s 
assertion (SpN I 1: 6) according to which his first two interpretations of 
Sakticakravibhavaprabhava (in SpK I 1) [the first taking the Saktis to be the 
twelve Kalis of the Wheel of energies; the second re-establishing the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the Lord] agree with the very terms of Kallata’s vrtti: 
tad uktam sribhattakallatena vijndnadehatmakasya sakticakraisvaryasya ut- 
pattihetutvam/ ity etad vrttyaksaranam atra vyakhyadvaye ‘py anurupyam, 
‘The revered Kallata has said: “It is he, whose soul and substance are 
[nothing but] consciousness, who has [therefore] mastery of the Wheel of 
energies, who is the cause of the production [of the universe]”. The two 
interpretations given here [by me] agree with the wording of his gloss’; cf. 
Kallata’s vrtti ad SpK I 1 quoted above, where Siva is said to be ‘the cause 
of the generation of the Wheel of energies’, and his Tattvavicara quoted 
in SpP 1: 9: saktiprasarasankocanibaddhav udayavyayau/ yasyatm4 sa Sivo 
jneyah sarvabhdvapravartakah//, ‘(All things] arise and fall away in con- 
sonance with the extension and withdrawal of [Siva’s] power. Know that 
their essential nature is Siva, Who impels all things’ (tr. Dyczkowski SpK: 
145). 


20. bhavand (YR ad 68) 


On bhdvand, see TA II 12-13, which distinguishes between bhdvand, 
‘realization’, and avadhadna, ‘concentration’; TA IV 14b defines it as illu- 
mination or revelation: sphutayed vastu yadpetam manorathapadad api//, 
‘[bhavana], which discloses suddenly a reality exceeding the realms of de- 
sire [that is, a reality that transcends anything one might imagine] ...’. As 
emphasized by TAV IV 13-14, bhdvand is nothing but the ‘ultimate term 
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[or limit)’ (para kdstha) of reasoning (tarka, in TAV IV 14, or sattarka, in 
IV 14), namely, the ‘ultimate term [or limit]’ of the certitude (niscaya, in 
§loka 13) that is proper to ‘those who know’ (kovidah, in IV 14), that is, 
which consists in knowing that nonduality is ultimate reality: tarka eva 
hi param kdstham upagato bhdvanety ucyate, ‘When reasoning reaches its 
ultimate limit, it is called bhdvand’ (TAV IV 14, vol. III: 629). Similarly, 
TAV IV 13, vol. III: 629: sa eva hi mahadtmandm dehddydlocanena yatha- 
yathamabhydsatisayat vikalpasuddhim addadhanah, param kdstham upagatah 
san, bhavandtmakatam ydyat, yendsphutam api samvidripam sphutatam dsa- 
dayet//, ‘Indeed, after [reasoning] has effected the purification of the 
thought constructs (vikalpasuddhi) through one or another of the ways of 
reaching the end of the stage of repeated practice — [in other words] by 
studying the revered great Masters’ [teachings] concerning the body, etc. 
— (that reasoning,] thereby reaching its ultimate limit, becomes bhavana, 
by which [process] what was unclear, even though of the form of con- 
sciousness, reaches clarity’. This passage of JR’s commentary sheds light 
on the organization of PS 39-41, for ‘the revered great Masters’ (teach- 
ings] concerning the body, etc.’ alludes to the eradication of the double 
error expounded in PS 39-40; once that process of eradication is com- 
plete (that is, when reasoning has reached its ultimate limit, annulling all 
idea of difference), that certitude becomes bhdvand (the matter at issue in 
PS 41), the fulgurating awareness of one’s own essence as consciousness. 
Thus is formulated the experience that transforms the yogin into a jivan- 
mukta (YR ad 39): ‘I alone manifest myself as the Self of the universe’. 
See also the definition of bhavanda given by SpN II 6-7: 52-53, quoting the 
SvT: [...] sarvam sivasaktimayam smaret [v.l. (KSTS 44) sarvam Sivamayam 
smaret) (SvT VII 244b) // [...] jivann eva vimukto ’sau yasyeyam [v.1. (KSTS 
44) yasyaisad) bhavand sad@/ yah sivam bhavayen nityam na kalah kalayet tu 
tam [v.l. (KSTS 44) sivo hi bhavito nityam na kdlah kalayec chivam] (SvT 
VII 259)//, ‘ “One should consider everything as made of Siva and Sakti”. 
[...] He becomes liberated, even in this life, who gives himself over once 
and for all to that realization (bhadvana), for time could not act on him 
who would realize (bhdvayet) Siva continously’. Thus bhdvand is defined 
as the ‘realization that everything is made of Siva and Sakti’, that is, as per- 
fect knowledge: tad eva paramam jnanam bhavanamayam isyate, ‘Supreme 
knowledge consists of bhdvand’ (quoted in TAV IV 14, vol. III: 630). As 
such, bhavand is characterized as instrumental in attaining the state of ji- 
vanmuka. Also Silburn 1981: 191; Chenet 1987, and 1998-1999, vol. II: 
545ff. 


Sanskrit text 


On the Sanskrit text 


The KSTS edition has been used as the basis of the Sanskrit text repro- 
duced here, for, although it is not a critical edition, it represents a fairly 
correct Sanskrit text, which appears to need corrections only occasion- 
ally. This does not imply of course that a truly critical edition would not 
be necessary, but it could not be produced for the present publication. 

In the course of the preparation of the translation, it has nevertheless 
turned out that the KSTS edition may need revision at some places, or at 
least we felt that it would be important to consult several other witnesses. 
Therefore we have collected a number of manuscripts and collated them 
on a few occasions on which we thought to have stumbled on a problem. 
Since such occasions were not frequent, we give a list of variants and 
changes to the text of the KSTS below, instead of reporting the variants in 
notes to the Sanskrit text. We also discuss some of these textual problems 
in more detail in the notes to the translation whenever the problem seems 
to require it. 

In addition, we have made some minor corrections and adjustments. 
We have noticed and corrected what we considered merely typographical 
errors, which are listed below. Moreover, we have silently standardized 
the Sandhi, which was sometimes applied and sometimes not in the KSTS. 
We have left the text without applying Sandhi only before and after words 
cited from the karikas. We have similarly removed geminations that spo- 
radically occur in consonant clusters (as vibudhyeta for vibuddhyeta in ka- 
rika 66). Words of the karikas appear in bold face in the commentary. 
We have not maintained punctuation marks other than dandas, for they 
depend on the reader’s interpretation and do not belong to the original 
text. All identifications of citations are to be found in the notes to the 
translation, where they are often discussed in detail; therefore we have 
not kept the references of citations in the Sanskrit text. 
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List of typographical errors corrected 


KSTS Our text 

p. 31, 1. 12 tattvavyadeso tattvavyapadeso 
p. 34, 1. 9 layodayavihinan layodayavihinam 
p. 91,1. 16 heyopadheyabhavat heyopadheyabhavat 
p. 145, |. 5 vyagrabhistava vyagrabhistava 
p. 145, |. 7 dasarya darsaya 

p. 166, |. 18 svatmajnana° svatmajnana 

p. 169, 1. S *svatmajnana’ *svatmajnana® 

p. 181, ]. 10 ata eta ata eva 

p. 188, 1. 15 °vasad *vasad 

p. 191, |. 6 patthanam panthanam 


List of variants in some collated passages 


The following list contains, on the one hand, all passages in which we 
have changed the text of the KSTS, on the other hand, variants of passages 
for which we have consulted our manuscripts but decided to keep the 
reading of the KSTS. An asterisk signals when our reading differs from 
that of the KSTS. For the abbreviations, see the description of manuscripts 
below. References are to the KSTS edition. In most cases, we explain our 
choice, sometimes referring to more detailed discussions in our notes to 
the translation. In all cases, we give the reading of the KSTS first. 


*p. 8, 1. 11: 

iti diyate paramam jnanam ksiyate karmavasaneti ca KSTS KaGaGha: diy- 
ate paramam jnanam ksiyate karmavasaneti N: diyate paramam jnanam 
ksiyate vasaneti ca P;: om. WCKha: iti PoP3P4IS 

We have chosen to omit this line, which was printed as the second half of 
a citation. Given the evidence of our manuscripts, it is doubtful whether 
this line was cited by Yogaraja, and it is more likely to be a scribal addi- 
tion than an original quote. Moreover, it is also somewhat out of context, 
for initiation and its nirvacana are only indirectly related to the topic of 
finding a guru. 


AD D2 elas 

pratiprakara® KSTS KhaGaGhaCP,: pratiprakara*° KaWP,P2P3INS 

Not only does the manuscript evidence point to the fact that the original 
reading must have been pratiprakara, but also to Yogaraja’s usage, for he 
employs the same word ad karika 23 (KSTS, p. 55). 


p. 17, 1. 12-13: 
ayam eva bhedo bhedahetur bhavanam yat viruddhadharmadhyasah kara- 
nabhedo va KSTS P3P4S: ayam eva bhedo bhedahetur va bhavanam yo 
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yam viruddhadharmadhyasah karanabhedo va TAV before XI 98: ayam 
eva ca bhedo bhedahetur va bhavanam viruddhadharmadhyasah karana- 
bhedas ca W: ayam eva hi bhedo bhedahetu (1 aksara deleted) rbhavanam 
yad viruddhadharmadhyasah karanabhedo va P,P2: ayam eva ca bhedo 
bhedahetur va bhavanam yad viruddhadharmadhyasah karanabhedas ca 
I; ayam eva bhedo bhedahetu (one vertical line) bhavanam yad viruddha- 
dharmadhyasah karanabhedo va N: ayam eva khalu bhedo bhedahetur va 
bhavanam viruddhadharmadhyasah karanabhedas ca Gnoli’s edition of the 
Pramanavarttika p. 21 

In the view of the manuscript evidence and the citation in the Tantraloka, 
the KSTS’s reading has been kept. Yogaraja may be citing from memory 
or from a manuscript that has a different reading compared to Gnoli’s. 


p. 59, |. 6: 

aksayam NP*TISP, P3 KSTS: avyayam N*°P2P,: avyavam W 

The manuscripts have been consulted here to decide whether the KSTS’s 
variant of the Gita should be accepted, although the meaning does not 
change fundamentally in any case. Almost all Sarada MSS agree with the 
KSTS, except the original reading of N, which was then corrected by a 
second hand. Therefore, it seems possible that aksaya was a Kashmirian 
variant in this passage of the Gita. This is also corroborated by the fact 
that the distribution of the variants seems somewhat unusual compared to 
other cases, which may be explicable if one assumes that some scribes, per- 
haps mostly of non-Kashmirian origin, wrote down the passage relying on 
their memory rather than on their exemplar. However, we have not been 
able to confirm the Kashmirian provenance of this variant with parallels. 
For Abhinavagupta does not gloss this word in his Gitarthasamgraha, and 
the variant does not appear in the critical edition of the Mahabharata, nor 
in Schrader BhG. Whatever is the case, it is quite certain that Yogaraja’s 
text had aksayam. 


*p. 82, 1. 4: 

ajadapramatrsiddhav KSTS: nareSvaraviveke Codd 

Although the identification of the work referred to by the manuscript is 
problematic (see our notes to the translation), the KSTS’s conjecture does 
not seem justified to us. 


p. 82, 1. 7: 

niruddha KSTS P,P2NS: nibaddha WI: om. the whole line P3P, 

Since all other citations of this passage have niruddhd (see notes to the 
translation), we have kept the KSTS’s reading. 


*p. 83, 1. 13-14: 
gaganataya tathavasisyate KSTS P,** PoP3 S: gaganataya tatha visisyate 
P,: gaganataya tatha tatha visisyate WI: gaganataya tatha tathavasisyate 
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P,P*: gaganatathavasisyate N 

We have accepted the reading of Py, for avasisyate does not yield good 
sense. The confusion of a and i is unexceptional. Since W and I have 
usually secondary readings, we have adopted a single tathd, attested by 
all the other manuscripts. Note that the correction in P, is made in a 
second, more recent, hand. 


p. 92, |. 7: 

bhagau KSTS I P;P2* P3P4NSW Rau: bhaugau P»**: bhavau Iyer 

We have retained the KSTS’s reading of this word, which agrees with all 
our MSS and Rau’s edition of the Vakyapadiya. Iyer’s choice is probably to 
be rejected, all the more so as his translation appears to follow the reading 
bhagau. 


*p. 105, 1. 8-10: 

yad anatmany atmabhimanalaksanam S: yad atmani atmabhimanalaksa- 
nam N*: yad anatmani atmabhimanalaksanam NP! P,: yad anatmani at- 
mabhimanapiirvam atmani anatmabhimanalaksanam NP‘: yad anatmani 
atmabhimanalaksana- P3P,4: yad anatmani atmabhimanapiirvam atmani 
anatmabhimanalaksanam KSTS KaGaGha IW: yad atmany anatmabhima- 
naptrvam anatmany atmabhimanartpam Kha: yad anatmany anatma- 
bhimanaptrvam anatmany atmabhimanalaksanam P» 

The KSTS has been rejected here on the basis of our manuscript evidence 
and because of the meaning required by the context. Our best MSS, S, N 
(before a secondary correction) and P3, all attest that the shorter reading 
is authentic; their readings differ only on minor points: N omits the priva- 
tive prefix, while P3 misses the anusvdra. The KSTS agrees with the group 
of manuscripts we have rejected elsewhere as secondary: I and W. Fur- 
thermore, the shorter version fits the context much better, for the passage 
expounds the ignorance of the individual when he identifies himself with 
what he is not, i.e., when he considers himself the performer of a sacrifice. 
The original expression was perhaps expanded first as a marginal note and 
then came to be included in the text. This is not surprising, given that a 
similar sequence of words and ideas can be found in Abhinavagupta’s text 
itself, see karika 39. 


*p. 146, 1. 15: 

bhattasriviravamanakah KSTS: bhattasriviravamanah W P,P3P,S: (bra]- 
Sriviravamanah P2: bhattaviravamanah I 

Given the manuscript evidence, we accept the form of this proper name 
without the suffix -ka. (For a more detailed discussion of the identity of 
this author, see our note to the translation.) 


* e 
p. 149, 1. 11: 
caturvimSatyuttara GaGha S P)P3P,: catvarimSaduttara KSTS KaKhaIWP»2 
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The KSTS’s reading has been rejected for several reasons. First of all, we 
have found no other occurrence of 240 bhuvanas instead of the standard 
224, and it is unlikely that Yogaraja should use an obscure number of 
bhuvanas in this gloss. The Malinivijayottara, which differs from other texts 
on this point, also has only 118. Although the relevant folio is missing in 
our copy of N, two of our best manuscripts, S and P3, both of them in 
Sarada, have the number 224. The corruption is explicable, since the two 
words are quite similar. However, it is curious that the editors of the KSTS 
preferred 240. Did they consider it a lectio difficilior? 


p. 163, 1. 2: 
kularatnamalikayam KSTS P,P2P3P4NS: srikularatnamalikayam WI 
The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 164, 1. 10: 
laksmisamhitayam KSTS P,;P2P3P,NS: laksmipatisamhitayam WI 
The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 169, 1. 12: 
ubhayatha punar KSTS P, P2P3P4NS: ubhayatha WI 
The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 179, 1. 8: 
va paramarsadasam KSTS P,P2P3P4,NS: paramarsadasam W 
The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 191, |. 10: 
prasadasamarthyena KSTS P,P2P3NS: samarthyena WP, 
The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 192, 1. 15. —p. 193. 1. 1: 

pragjata’ KSTS P, P2P3NS: pragjati’ WP, “yoga’ KSTS P;P2P3NS: om. WP, 
*prabodham KSTS KaKhaP2: *prabodhabuddham WGaGha P)P3 

NS: “prabodhabuddham P, 

The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


p. 193, |. 4: 

parasvarupatadardhyam KSTS GaGha P; P2P3S: svaripadardhyam Ka: ["]- 
svarupatadatmyam Kha: parasvarupatadatmyam P,NW 

The KSTS’s reading has been kept. 


*p. 196, |. 12: 

parapurusarthasadanopayah KSTS Kha: parapurusarthasadhanopayah Ka- 
GaGhaW P,P2P3P4NS 

We have accepted the reading of the majority of the manuscripts against 
the KSTS. Cf. p. 196. 1. 6: paramapurusarthasadhanayam. 
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Description of the manuscripts consulted 


The KSTS edition seems to have relied on four manuscripts, none of which 
is described by the editor. We can infer their existence from the occasional 
footnotes referring to manuscripts designated as Ka, Kha, Ga and Gha. 
Judging from the very small number of variants given, they were probably 
not fully collated. However, sometimes they provide us with important 
variants of manuscripts that are probably no longer in existence or no 
longer accessible. 

Other manuscripts we have been able to consult include Sarada and 
Devanagari ones described below. Since we have not prepared a critical 
edition, we have not attempted to define their relation to each other or 
to a supposed archetype. Not surprisingly, Devanagari manuscripts show 
many errors and corruptions, while the Sarada manuscripts tend to be 
more correct. None of these manuscripts is identical with any of those 
used for the KSTS edition and all of them are independent witnesses, there 
are no identifiable apographs. Two manuscripts, W and I, share readings 
against all the others several times, which shows that they may form a 
subgroup (W being generally more corrupt than I). 


1. P, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona MS no. 459/1875-1876. 
Paper, Devanagari script (of Kashmirian origin), 37x17 cm. 33 fol., 14 
lines to a side, complete. Catalogued as “Paramarthasarasamgraha of 
Abhinavagupta with the vstti of Ksemaraja” (sic! omitting Yogaraja’s 
name). 

Some corrections secunda manu, using kunkuma. A later pagination is 
added to the original one. 

Beginning: Om Ssriganesaya namah / om cidghano pi jaganmirtya sano 
yah sa jayaty ajah svatmapracchadane kridavidagdhah paramesvarah // 
End: srimatah ksemarajasya sadgurvamnayasalinah saksatkrtamaheSasya 
tasyantevasina maya sampUmeyam paramarthasarasamgrahavivyttih // 
A photocopy of this manuscript has been used for collation. 


2. P». Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona MS no. 806/1891-1895. 
Paper, Devanagari script, 20x29 cm. 88 fol., 20 lines to a side, complete. 
Catalogued as ”Paramarthasarasamgrahavivyti”. Corrections secunda 
manu. 

Beginning: om namah siddham // Sriganesaya namah // om cidghanopi 
jaganmurtya Syano yah sa jayaty ajah / svatmapracchadanakridavidag- 
dhah paramesvarah // 

End: srimatah ksemarajasya sadgurvamnayasalinah saksatkytamahesasya 
tasyantevasina maya 1 Srivitastapuridhamna viraktena tapasvina vivrt- 
tir yoganamneyam purnadvayamayi krta 2 samptmeyam paramarthasa- 
rasamgrahavivrttih [°virtti ante correctionem] iti Sivam // 

A photocopy of this manuscript has been used for collation. 
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3. P3 Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona MS no. 166/1883-1884. 
Paper, Sarada script, 14x25 cm. 80 fol., 16 lines to a side, complete. 
Catalogued as ”Paramarthasarasamegraha satika?” 

(The cover has the following text: 

vedanta 

paramarthasara 

paramarthasaratika 80 / 17 / 19. 

The second line is in Sarada, the others are in Devanagari. ] 

Beginning: om namo vighna ?? // Srisadasivaya namah // cidghano pi 
jaganmurtya Syano yah sa jayaty ajah // svatmapracchadane kridavidag- 
dhah parameSvarah // 

End: srimatah ksemarajasya sadgurvamnayasSalinah // saksatkrtamaheSsa- 
sya tasyantevasina maya // Srivitastapurinamna viraktena tapasvina // 
vivrtir yoganamneyam purnadvayamayi krta // samptrneyam paramar- 
thasarasangrahavivstih krtih Sriparamamahesvarasrirajanakayogarajasya 
//0//0// Subham bhavatu // 0 // 0 // 0 // 0 // Subham bhavatu // 0 
[This text is followed by two pages of invocations, written in a later hand 
and less legible. Then, on the last page, the following text figures in two 
lines, in Devanagari: paramarthasarasamgrahavivrtih krtih rajanakayog- 
arajasya. ] 

A photocopy of this manuscript has been used for collation. 


4. Ps Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona MS no. 167/1883-1884. 
Paper, Devanagari script, 10x13 cm. 153 fol., 14 lines to a side, complete. 
Bound as a book. 

Beginning: Sriganesaya namah Srigurave namah // Sreyase // cidghanopi 
jaganmurtya Syano yah sa jayaty ajah svatmapracchadana[svatmaprac- 
chadane ante correctionem)kridavidagdhah paramesvarah // 

End: srimato yogarajasya sadgurvamnayasSalinah saksatkrtamaheSasya ta- 
syantevasina maya Srivitastapurinamna tasyantevasina maya vivrtih kse- 
manamneyam varnadvayamayi krta // iti paramarthasarasamgrahavivytih 
samapta Sivaya bhavatv anusilanavatam // sam 26 pausuti 25 somavare 
pariteti Sivam // // [Recent corrections on the margins on the last two 
pages. ] 

A photocopy of this manuscript has been used for collation. 


5. C Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. MS no. G-8698. 

Paper, Devanagari script, 15x23 cm. 38 fol., 17 lines to a side, complete. 
Beginning: Om namo narayanaya Om cidghanopi jaganmurtya Syano yah 
sa jayaty ajah svatmapracchadanakridavidagdho hi mahesvarah 

End: srimatah ksemarajasya sadgurvamnayasalinah saksatkrtamahesasya 
tasyantevasina maya Srivitastapuridhamna viraktena tapasvina [7 aksaras 
are illegible] 

A photocopy of very bad quality, containing only the first and last folios 
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has been obtained of this MS, therefore it has been used only occasionally. 


6. W Bodleian Library, Oxford. MS Wilson 531e 

Paper, Devanagari. Complete. 5x7 inches. 120 fol. Bound in European 
fashion. Part 3 of a bundle which contains altogether 328 fol., written by 
the same hand. Perhaps of the 19th century. (See A.B. Keith: Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS in the Bodleian Library Appendix to vol. 1. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909. Numbers 575 and 557.) 

Beginning: Sriganesaya namah // cidghanopi jaganmiurtya Syano yah sa 
jayaty ajah svatmapracchadanakridavidagdho hi maheSvarah // 

End: srimato yogarajasya sadgurvamnayasalina saksatkrtamaheSasya ta- 
syantevasina maya Srivitastapuridhamna viraktena tapasvina vivytir yo- 
ganamneyam varmadvayamayi krta // [in red:] iti Sriparamarthasaravivy 
This manuscript was fully collated in the Bodleian Library by Judit Tor- 
zsok. 


7. I Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi. 

Uncatalogued manuscript, belonging to a group of Sarada manuscripts the 
Institute received from pandits who had left Kashmir. 

Paper, Sarada script, approx. 16x12 cm, loosely bound (and preceded by 
other texts), 71 fol., 16 lines to a side. Incomplete. Ends in the middle of 
the commentary on karikas 87-88 (KSTS edition page 171). 

Beginning: (1st line in black and red ink alternating between aksaras) Om 
ganesaya namah om Srivagdevi jayatuh (Then in black ink:) om cidghano 
pi jaganmurtya Syano yah sa jayaty ajah svatmapracchadanakridavidag- 
dho hi maheSvarah // 

End: [...] upadhiviSesanam tato muktam prthakrtam viSesanantarabhavat 
(pc, visesantarabhavat ac) tacchivaripam abhatyeva dehabhangat para- 
masivatvena bhasata iti yavat | yatha samudgakopadhivirahan ma 

We are grateful to Prof. Raffaele Torella, who has kindly provided us with 
photographs in electronic form, which he himself made with the permis- 
sion of G. C. Tripathi, coordinator of the IGNCA. 


8. N National Museum, New Delhi. 

MS catalogue number (card catalogue, for internal use) 57.106/939. MS 
number 1693 Paper, Sarada script, approx. 11x14 cm. 117 fol., 9-10 lines 
to a side. Loosely bound, preceded by the Pardprdavesika (which starts 
with ‘om namo Srigurave Sivaya // om visvatmikam ...’, and ends with 
‘parapravesika samaptam / samvat 97 navamyasann*au* Complete (but 
without colophon). 

Beginning: om namo gurave sarasvatir jayaya // Sri jvalamukhyai namah 
om cidghano jaganmirtya Syano yas sa jayaty ajah // svatmapraccha- 
danukridavidagdha porameSvarah // 

End: yato yo yatsvabhavah sa tatsvabhavam vaktum pragalbhata iti upa- 
destuh samavistamaheSvarasvabhavo nena vakyenoktah sydd - iti §i- 
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vam // 

We are grateful to Prof. Raffaele Torella, who has kindly provided us with 
photographs in electronic form. Unfortunately, two sides must be missing, 
for the file 3228 ends with bhedabijabhitasya (KSTS p. 146 middle) and 
the next one, 3229 starts with the top of KSTS p. 148. 


9. S Oriental Research Library, University Campus, Hazaratbal, Srinagar. 
MS no. 1260 - II. 

Paper, Sarada script, 26x17 cm. 28 fol., 27-33 lines to a side. 
Catalogued as ‘Paramarthsarsangrahvivrtti’ of Yogaraja rajanaka with the 
commentary of Laksmana Pandit. (N.b.: As the colophon shows, Laks- 
mana Pandit was the scribe’s name.) 

Dated AD 1730, loosely bound in book form. 

Beginning: svasti // Sriganesaya namah // om namah Sambhave // om 
cidghano pi jaganmiurtya syano yah sa jayaty ajah / svatmapracchadane 
kridavidagdhah parameévarah // 

End: Srimatah ksemarajasya sadgurvamnayasalinah / saksatkrtamaheSsa- 
sya tasyantevasina maya / Srivitastapuridhamna viraktena tapasvina / 
vivirtir yoganamneyam pirmadvayamayi kyta // // samptirneyam para- 
marthasarasangrahavivytih // krtih SsriparamamaheSvarasrirajanakayoga- 
rajasya // // // Subham astu // // likhitaisa paramarthasarasangraha- 
vivrtir maya panditasulaksanalaksmanena // sam 6 Sake 1652 anustub- 
gananaya granthaparimanam Slokah 1500 // // Subham astu // // // ka 
*$u* ti 7 gurau Sravananaksattre /// Subham astu // // // 

We have obtained an electronic copy of this MS, photographed on May 
19, 2005 by the National Mission for Manuscripts (numbered as DS 00001 
8940). We are grateful to Prof. Alexis Sanderson for kindly providing us 
with the PDF file. 
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N ¢ ¢ ¢ 
TTR asaa asa raqaaraaaeal: | 
iN ¢ x 
AMIR MPTapalagcqaa: | 


Preaisht srTaqeat areata: B AAT: | 
TAT S AHA: TART: | 8 


isd apary TEI FN TATA: | 
Raf aot oaitatatageraiat ar: 3 


Ot Wet Tetaneas fated agar Were | 
Caled Saal aA Shy aot AGA ne Ut 


A, VAAAIGERCUTGR CAAT AAPL aq: ed Tass A 
UA Aa AAAI Gea | aH: ahh eaHeaaaRAa wed a Gana. 


Rrfetaraataed yanaia aed fed a qaetdeataaraaoniy aprdedd: WW 
TICUICISTAT TATA ala | TEHA, 


argereresh achra sata | 
Prada frirea caeagdeeya: I 


gfe aecaral | sare. Gut aandidiarmapfagaa wargeafeftectd Gr ZcaaI- 
ard Paes eporaaeargace: | ae fafaen, gearie | chordal carcass aE 
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AAT: TER VAVATSWY ERERAKAE TATSTIS GAG TelstSleAATAMT- 
qq actarargaa Reta sa Aad | ad Wa Basay afd Gaed oesaMeaAga- 
AWeqe aa: area fenced | aafttd fea qumarak Red ageTenaT- 
PATA HEA THAT ATS AAS TATA ACT AAA A EAHA 
ad euftifa aaarcaaaal: | AdaaT Waa: AAT ASIA AES ASAT za | 
aafad aera fad agaaan feraed 

dla Aaa Fa: cad Ff pit aa: aald aaa | 
afa aarda ft afar AAT TTT: | 

dra AMG Gal Aaa afar: | 
gfa anara aa cent areca | Tae age Gael KATHY Wea TACHI 
TACAY TTA AAA WA AA SATA RATT Tred BAYA, TTA 
RTH AAS Aa ATA TATA WeeaTACHRaTe SATA TT- 
ad. | Waa Tevrrarda Teal eps SaaS RTA TSO TAATOTEA- 
Wada SHAMAN: Fa: We 

ad TRUaneteed cadena ofaaierl arerdaraheacdaanteaned 

WUPITAGAAE 


TPR ATA AHA ARE: TAT: | 
amt Wreaed Area: GS TATA U2 I 


SMITH TEC LTT BA AAT, | 
Hea: Rraraaeearta tt a tt 


PARAM MATAARTA: SAMA: MAAASSa Aa AL A 
Ut Waa eed Al Be Weaseanaed Yeats | dal auraarahtars- 
eenghaioanan ay re fafsaraael Act atsaaedarat fi: arasreiaeatat: 
Taal aaah: <a aierahearqara sHfaqesta- 
qHeracaaenarakaand Pret spars | FC ARNIS: TONITE AST 
afaaiea: Gakagel vada Aca Gd THE Wareasatage Yeutaaa eeii- 
fata PRACHRERRT Te: Te: AEST ale | ASA Guaaranrates: ACA, ACA TAT. 
aaa acant ant aadiattrarred TIENT: TeafereTeTHA | ud daanhrahy- 
Uae aaa Safed Ae Fa: WerinayaASsadaed | Tleal: @ Brea gene mpaftara 
afa) maternal aradsita aud faakumdsaeiiad asada cdeaearafasan 9- 
waters Tq Ade: eT snferahipTacdawretada walt 
wR afeaa feened: faaitga: | ataared aeoniaerrental arate aifedis=aen 
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ay Fremnteel sagqefocd aid | Gt aa: aAAaa: THR queaihniaee- 
FA: AUCAA ASA SISAMTAMAATS RAAT TAPIA WS VATA WATE ag A- 
anraad 8 Ww 3 Tega eafefa | wea Wea 


afmarcdaanela Aad AES Alt | 


aia | EF Gee | 3 

aya aera itaraed Rar PaakeaRastasmns waa eara- 
satan difeditaadaedtld aeohntarada Runveqquaqeadcaaya- 
qanata 


Prrmiftharmmcreageanrd farts | 
ateratar sepa: geal afer seatferd TT Uy UN 


Re echeaa TON APA Waa HEARTS aed Pera RANT g- 
TAIT, HAL | AHA, 


... TEVUTISTSTA | 


aft spufaaa. said vaaadaa at sam | werfecae frraftrrerra af 
fret: TATCHA ASaTAATIN] STA: VHA: AA Aa. ra, faa: sarees Alsat 
We AAgHedenela | wad: fro caesar Va safsary | ag shay. 
oraireal 


aah afenatsid Gegaead | 
ARHASTI Thea ARPA ASA: 


af) freqreaquadeicore aise safe: get a sfa) area saaaete W- 
SrA TAH RAY PARTS PTT AT THAT aft: Gar- 
eh Taha TVS | Taeyetaaawdas AIAVAVS- 
Paawaed: TAA peaaesd sa HAS Taan aka sed Uta) Taksravs |- 
aTarasaaahagelt | 

wa Hessen Arend Acasa saat qared Gerdes APA- 
waar | aa aeIAAVS AAA: Varad Raa | averftrafaana ae- 
ARTA SE: | 

TT CASTE Plats BARNA TROTA Aa TTA AAS FA: 
weet aah spcahraraavetteqead | aaa werner: sihrreanfaspiera- 
aUSTSMITTa: | 
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MN Teal Ud AGE MTaarat Tat ofarancetaa wonyHrn saree H- 
mn paver | aaa agen yaad saraawentiat wraraaifa | wd g- 
aRarahanreaqed waded Tater TReRA Wy A 

wqrdeveadqed sagas APM AsasTeahreang siATATE 


dareateatrd fifraqawunaadar. | 
ret a aa Aah fara a TTA ATA: 4 


aa ay aqETsanrantey Reatard: wal add | Hteatrene Ara sh s- 
FATE AATEC IAS: Aaa: rant recesses: | a- 
qataies afaaena ania aula | aan savargU fates Pagreaferya- 
TO d: Feo Hara Grad Hrd aT) Taga aaa ALITA 
Tenants aa weer a a: aa sad are 
rad | aaa attra: ana aaeakraqggarada: Ho: qorafeataag- 
enna ghRsad Todd 4 Gag: are sad | wd a fara fraferaren dapPrarar- 
ae aqepaiseaaa: aonat fered | aa Wa: Saye STafeaaht wea Taraly 
APT ad TT aerated Wao ArH ATHTI a aT 
Teed TAG SAN Teale Tafed CAM F Wafer Weary Walt Tar_raary A- 
Ardaedia | Td aaa aR | ae yaaa aeranttrala aqesaeraqen- 
Sarda aerate | wa Ra: arafaarargaena CaM aqKe 
UNaalat data: Hlatadamarel akateqarsicacaiad fas | wea aa APE 
faataaian wears ARB I aa cal sla | ASAE eel APTA faa TEAM: 
a eal Gag: aiecnna: a Tag: anenastera, ARH Tas: arapaa Tatar 
PAG | Ad COTA a Hel ferred Herectadfeeenl Tel AA TH: | ATA 


TERNS ACI: AaASAAafeeHiredy sifaneess7 | 
afd | 
Uhha FAAS Gea STAT | 


afa =a Wa Saag ASTTA WAAR: TATA aadishra Tarrad | adit 
Prearmae eeastaarqrmsh camara Ga faired 1 saad 
Taare ae Taha was: Fadia Gala Radar aieeinpee: Aste 
afa ad arena one fara va aplaagnra: af 1 disd araeanaent sfeaeafuara- 
Hua: Caestena: ra: oa BETA: GST at a Fea 
TATA: TAA YA Ya Fee aesa wadatastaaira vik edie 
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eae A Ga: Rraeafakth PPrecerearenita | wy wa aaa: Tareas. 
Sal TAMIA Ish Herta AAcMIata Faqs AM AGEN: | Teed 
TRE ced Pree aequreecakaria anpivcennd spraarasit a- 
TUM aga Sas wepierarccHeaa: ra Ta 4 tt 
wanna: Tara a afe arafesarqaaadPrsan araraleds af we fere- 

wanda aaeaa wHafenaa ares zfa =raravaetaeecranara: aarmata a 
Gatahed THY Tara: Ad | AHA, 

Tae Val Hee iarat AakeeTANAE: HPT aT | 
afl | Sihana Celed Tetaecretfeacs Are aaa 

Ariana Sd Ga Bas: Shes: | 

STG Tae ae AeA! Ww ¢ 

qa Tash Saat: aigeiderutarraaceant aah crea ared- 

cam farabrat vate a qaenea enfeaareneaaa ayaa | Tea SHlcarAtred 
aMearrreghkash ata-eneaatracranhra Mae Aded Wdila: | HASH 
oad: Sptedita Aateaa a Grogan: wefta d rae a ceases 
Sd | AAedeaMedd ASAE TST A MI | Taare 
RM: Maawend THs as ceed cgay eaaarene- 
qeeant fasramnt cad faftarat 3 Sa alahasd anfeaaitraccarcarica ur- 
deadish apivreancehtaararewaRsed aAaeTA SAT Tera 
TUATHA SSA Mae Sa: Hat a a Bhs qeteaaed TIAA 
Pearman aan | aencaneent Raed aaricdtraalt gaaraag ae- 
PTL | aa 


Tones TATRA TS | 
arrested f& gacad fearqaa. 


afa saroranices | fH Ga: Baa: Gore Srafewage: cases art earart Aana- 
aprad qidareatrararsapat wea agenda Raat Fel ata rad) Bae 
Saar | ae aa Saree: Halacha Yea Rafrorterda depaish freauai- 
aa Jeqetdfa aa aa Vid | Alaa aa: darnalaa caresaaiaakta fee 
eases a TER iad Gatearanah sear Tale ui § At 

adh UW Bacdedea: WANA Aaa FATA: Aes Waldhal Ala sa 
Safe aeafetaral a w fae: Ranger 4a Ua tera | HATTA 
aseheneagatand aakoad qargepnandaatiaea Wad: TP- 
foi: ore ft Raa Teaeg va fara afa 1 eerraanuiaalt aaead 
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Treata treata sts xa ferrHefers fered feats ara | 
ATHUONAAT AATAATAT ASAT: Uo I 


au wera ata ofa Raa, araqeqqdaarnd anodioth Ten- 
Tela: Wada ad, Tata Tala ga aan aera ais-aa Tora fa: ated alfa aca 
fired Rafts wader aararghachiterd 4 ya: wards atta Sar 
a Serta SarHS AHA WEA: Sed re Wey: Had Asawa aes 4 
datdatadea TH Aerlddoderdteanl Fel Aaeaa Faalsal MAA TAA 
FEA TI AWA: eda a aera: | aaa AaeaeMa: cad Piftta 
AUNTS Weil aa aqeaa a sei: aqeraafa arremitfearat aaera- 
FAAS TaAA Fa: TAT Sa rad afa | satreaasrarny, 


4 ara rad a aaPrard Aca Ara at AU: | 
Stal fea: AMIASA FON A Ad SAAT ANAT I 


afl) AANSIATA AERA: ATH: TACIT: SAAT PAA 4- 
MATARAAST STEMI AAA TW IST Ta | Wades a sueait Head diera- 
TE TAA GM TATA SPA aarprergaa aaccaey Wa | WIA 
raqeaiacHeeraacanl asd Fal qerHaa Fra: a ale Waal aA 
eal: WAV MArdel Baleat aaa Gal omyds=ren FA:eanra way sla He Tara: 
aed FARIS RTT a | Tae Para seq dard AAT a areed A- 
a A: ee ee ee ee 


Weed Waa A Ad SHANA Hestsed Bla HaAacealeeane 


URLETASHY eT AAaraey: THAIS Tad, | 
Sarasa Prasat HAR Wt < 


aTHReal UE: aaa Gtarals agerazd a wa Gee WaAldes: FUAT- 
asd wef wreadsamn Radish wasted ga addett qatar Radish 
HAA SATPIIHASTAT TTGRERTATA: TAA aM AeA | Tal Fa: Gawaw- 
argat afacaat ofr meeTaarHSs TeaeeaetarT 
wafa aal MEHTA Srereqaly Rea: ASHES TEA ATT HHT FIA TATpAA- 
HEA: WHA AMA Aaa AAA AM SAAAHA SA Ta TEM FA | Tad 
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WEAMRRA SAletHeasht waa aifacquencseqaaave aaa aaa 
fraredeaiaitd aifseiatd Weta Seeaaeeded ActaqER: Gea Tal- 
Gad | da Slelicdacaatel Fancaleqaenraadeaas: | A Ga: Tea TATE 
HSACATAR Sl Ut < I 

ee ee ee ee 


areal Henitd aeaed Renia aacaa, | 
Rraakaaaaasd stad afa Area: WS Ut 


an AfSated aan ffaareeceqorrgd ad warlta | aa aisha a fafa. 
FAAS Mea A AHEI | GAS TA J FAAA ACAI AAAI THAT | 
a afoarddraiecaeqaer | Wedd dee: Galena aAocadgaa- 
Ta aa sararaeta ad sacafhta 1 ada Praea carcaal araraqaereat a- 
fia: Ae: We: Taeoeaeda data ofr soTaariaarASsa aaa. 
featctad Heihrqoarratstat TATU Wi: THR: SA Weafa a: AEA: Se Ala- 
MATAR AATa Fa a a Ie TTeAIaraaeal sia 
ETc: afer | Saihea TAaathararTaaraassaaraed Fea- 
TH MSAUSATAT ASA Klasse Fa a Atarkar: Iara geahwiaedssas|pyay- 
SHAPTTATAR streeara Sf | Fel Masecucauledea afadarhasd Gaarqery | 
aa 4 AM: cfaraharreaqemsaieh Taare aaah Araedc- 
ARTE (EAA: AQUA AI Seq ACAI A THeAd | Vga. 


aé dea AVA A lala A STAT | 
aft | CeSHAaTA TATE: SRO Vela, | Ag 


sfirgq: afnaratal Carat aaa | 
Wh: BUSTA Aa Peters 11 


afi Tprrant 7 weaRatararate: dawg td See TArEpa- 
Th: Fagan: Fa: atetated | ATS ATIRVISHY_ TarcHfel TeAT- 
AUTH 
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ate Sisela saath: SAMAAAeA ATTA: | 
Sanden 4 fafpea Toran Hua Fed fq tt 


afa 3 i 

wafté aaarmrpagmgd sea warardveaqed sfeaied aarcusatd 
aq Wears Se AA aersta: aol Taare anftare- 
jane 


aed aftyol carcatet Peatieaal AeTaaaL | 
N to Ul 


caracttd ad aed sateatadiar | 
Gea aeaanta Wee THT Wt ee Ul 


aq Gitar we Di Raa aa Protas aera fad faened Gerard 
deftada wareagqenadad efa Wad | aq add Ga aealle aa deed daatel aes. 
od aca re afa aT aeacaaahy araeaneatisd Teagan: Hel Fags wate aeaRera 
SAgGAd | SRATANIAA AM Beda WAI Aaa AA AeaAIeaM A Aeqa: | aAl- 
Sal A ACTA | A: THT: SA PTA TY HeTaaag teas: | car aftqoha, fra- 
ra | ferret enfeaattredonte ag aeq vadiene carats Renfeadt weraeaH, 
af | TaRARPTASUSeAPAASN PeraTtelaraee: Ta frafaweata 1 azd Tea 
HSPN SHRAehelesislasvagdh wala | aa wate Teardfacawaifhy- 
Ray af | PeoetahwarkHentara 4 Ja: WMedaeraicata aknlatled AeHeTA | 
TT TATU, fel | Sea: Fae Te aeTEN APTS: AHA: FTRM- 
ARPA TAPIA AA: Aa: WeUaqeaea: Ga: Farad, WL =e 
dd Waigaaedaa aaechfa | Gs qa wala massa Maa | Aq aa Aan 
aed afé areahrh seq Ferarerags aeqaqar <earedae Gafaweatad- 
aq ofa) coma asd qedracan: 8 arish ffdaca: | acd aac 
ad yewaseqaeaadcadeoad ae fascia | THR FA: WeearAcHaTeaTG 
AUTAATET: Tea: Hated rad Wardens AaeISId CA | ATA D- 
a SHHTAMCAT THTTAG HeTeTA AUahe 


acdaetean arereaataakaa: | 


TSAAA Asay: THR ad Aa: Gea He Aedes Hah: CAA Pers- 
TSA aa AATaed_ | sta Sfagetaar 4 HaHa afa Halter: ered: faq 
disedifa aaa aaa alehPrcaceaa | aa: Ad: Aawdarcss: fractiddlay, 
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sakRorenid ot aca | aa Tare Bear, ala faa fancqaen saaqhenet spray, | 
aM Weds, sea | Wee Marae erea A TARA H- 
A | aera oaleafadiag. 2fa | 


THOMA SAAT | 


afa eal Ga Va | TA Awa Aa: HIE A HH Aa: HI dd Ta BASHA 
afa aqeafartaraterd Rares gad fsa Rearcaqaratata sfrated Sara ee 

aad ard saranda aeafaated acHutaceaeaal Weaarseran a aR AeA 
Wd Weta | ddl Pra Verrerad deesaqavSahta tarsal aa Fe araHTahw- 
Ra Cera AREPIGSY aa IER IAAT 


aquifers ugerrarane Rrra | 
arfa fearta a oregt etorrafa a tt 22 tl 


Pasar | 
Beat F aashs 4 orHAraa sre, 2a tl 

aa PAS FMS PROTA gee teh rgera Aa erengeaes 
dae Gada care Aaa ala Reape a ae, FT aT 
verte Pra: dercue afa ornare epela | agente fe ArT Ta Gada Tea a 
Gaed qui cat quiéfagaenad fhq qaoramaceta fraatt aadt fra serdiad | 
canta gerenfakraa coredeedfed: Safecdaacare adores 4 afa t a had cad AAT 
SUT ate Prat: Targa GaGa aafakaed Tat Tees! a- 
1: Sara: TARA Tad A GARG: Aaa Fay a ad ea la: 
Sd | Baea Gea aaferarenishs aquisafreranttrar sferaha: | ata aerfeeaui fa- 
Rrafe dard ueadunsd qeetnr afa cates Arad | SarHa: Hope a Al A 
aa Spares wala | wearrdafararaeey: aecarcata aqun aan waa a ares. 
faftraareata: | seared wiaten aga cdot eedifa GagRad Ag Jaedol a afte 
cureanafparereraecaas fara efa | vara afefeararea eercdedateae: | Weded 
ed Waa fread | dad ada adorrroenaracerda fsa 
aed Rofsanioaeiadimrernrand, seta, Rar Perera equa. 
Tadd: THe Tan Gea F erat Teese arared Tea adisha a afa 
MAGA APM Tel ATCACTATAY TTA TTA: aq: Id wa Mfafearpay 
am: | waft Aanranatraatey: cart Rana: aqui: aaearpgqaar w- 
TIETT TAA | Ma TaIS!A Sarna: HAGAA THAN Ta Ja: J Sd Sftaha 
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Fa TSARTSTSY ay TH Ta shpgrTaksesad | hey eWonrHeNcasAcHR- 
@ Roarreara aa aca fei areata arate sfaferarcdaiied 
wala a q cafattaaet aavisd cede at fara: G Wied: SAH: YA: SAAC: 
aaa Cacahraaied WAadfagterara fasarmaata | sacararaada frat. 
ded wad efa WAR Wa SHR Seed Nedoavacdh Hel wate | Tada 
TEM PgaARAT HA, 


Araya AS HANS Fee AACTA ARMAS | 
ata: qataferarrangan ad cage al TEM Ft 
aft) Zcel TAATGTa Catala WaTaN a AihageeaAaITATTGeTaT q alsa Ber- 
PTS TH WARTS Bled: RAGA SSAA Fl a area Preaqu 
gaed wad Fe Ww sda fa aad | aeafaraaisa ofafaraare: 23 i 
qed TTT THIMA oa: Sarre Rafa fara garata- 
SI AqaaHAN Aided TET SRT: oferareata 


Rreaafraakaarttaaar a aaeary | 
arhlat Carat Porras Ara tt ey lt 


MSS WAR: RaaHaASWA AHA A MAM CASA: CSTE A: Wepalsiat- 
Firat: Tae Pea Fatal Ata Pracraraangea- 
a dee Gadearahata areata Caressa THcadieay: 1 Healt aftreare 
fara gearfe | Pras afte aertras agi wrat GeN: A aa ai ae wala Tplerareat 
a aaa t OTF fete FES HERA | TT AE ATMA: TERT Bae 
Ta Fea eadaAdes Rraacaa | os arafrecorqaenaararaerate | aeaa 
eee 


CUATACH: ST TATA | STAT AAT: TATA: | AAT TSM AeA] 
oa AsenehahrahradewMAeR: Tada ARisgaitdsa Tea sha 
Tara: WPalrareray, | ata Maa: Ge Gamer] aol TTHaee MP AATC- 
qed FareeRaRapdary gaa Pasa daesent- 
sash a Aer a ArakapdacarTAay ara 


AAR AETATaT. .. | 
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afd) Fa Aaa AT ARTA aMa FeFaed | AAA Zaltanaa stars 
Gl: TATAR SAMs | WaAdd Breed qardiaaht qaeqaa aeatsHaaT 
Tad | cee WAG Aa: Hal THA Teaaeiafa aaa a: wea Gea 
PRATT BU TATA TATA ETT HAS BARUTHARET TH Ta 
CAAA: TATA faSRIA Mey It 

AAA ARETE 


Rey Aaa SHAT HSA | 
edt Aran: Careawt Rraelad tt eh I 


AA saa Ud WAR: waaay, faulted Aaa Ararea afew: a- 
Sq ahaa: | Arad GRR led: TAG AIATS TAT ST Ara fasAeaaT AT AAT | 
wT daea Aerio dasa Fen el a Yadeaieaite afar ahaa 
gfe | sitesi acearreay, qdedarea, afet | gaa wala aaafifa dees area TATG- 
TASTES doe ATTA | We Ara aoa Tapa raed ATTA, 
TASTNIARATATAN CHS AAaAL Ut 24 Il 

RAAT OT Taeed Ha Aa TARpRd Geared aceaS TATE 


araraftaeaanateh afer: gareagpafa | 
PSshoieracdaaarMadaaaa ta: it Vs It 


3d ART: Wea: Teast WY: aaa Waal AAA, | BteI- 
 HloHo Sal AAMATSG: Hrenfeh: siasiada Aah Wa: Tal Feld araagaled 
qeacay tl 26 

PTA ALATA AALLAHAT TASTATE 


aga PPeaata Galatta STA | 
TATRA PYRANTEL | to Ul 


qed aS aha: AAT Ga Tee ACTA STARA APTA ates TY. 
Saad fared aqead | Fal VentedeaeegEaa siaared fered earch chad a- 
TAA sheeatedadsede: Perdana saqtecra sfa qeareta sTea- 
enact Arata eta: | ed BPA THETA ART FwHA HUN: soTaA- 
arrehtadaasteale: FS: ARTS ech TATA ifoeha Seta Prat aa 1 Preah. 
CME AYA FINS | sqaa Stale sa Asyadararaad Trea std Aas searieda- 
aft ad wat ates afa srafharaean araralt aal Haaaarasaha ACAGNSEA HTS: | 
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aan fifaea saahoada aie ad dq Als Tears wrafa a Getefactaceann: 
Poe | Fade sla Praaicaraiaad Ha qewad TN aaa Pisses va 
waiend a aaetiecdd Prada cadactpaaaaraqeaarqeagen fad aa 
aay Praftacay | aM aalera sla Farge ad AAaqIGeId Yara AI Fcl- 
Pra yahtreaacan ura, | afaaat a wr: a Gas Hard areareenisds seca 
Aw eater 4 cara Wrases Gara: | ae arene sfa Rea qWa- 
fa aeret a qaeraled aftata Pera | erarea aitararatata afd a 
Gadcartard, | Ararat, AeaTgMAdcngHas TARA i ve 
PUA PYPHIZ CMT AeATeacaAcae 


areqatira auger atatae Brera | 
wad ay Rea Rraariaperatts i te i 


aietda Fa Prat arqen, aan after augeanaten, ea agordsitd 
wed Paget aaa: sara age EMafsd Taye. 
RIM sRaas Amara Peart ky- 
afte ara: | carat fiat wel afgsitad gears Asta scale | g: ate aredisataa: | 
Reet SIRE Asal AP: Terenas waded fd cakaaqem- 
Arata a creraeaeyfercaaare ath: adlaqeaa, aleda afeteagtd a w 
QM: VSIA: Sahl ASIA Saad Ad, THeTET Ha ara Be waa 
waqana fa: atau fred Gad | Tagth Ae] TAafaaageces: Taplated aelena 
meER sa ceaetareaaag Wye Hgaral fitted a yaa Sass 
frera ari eiPafratertragced BA seteta sft tt vc tt 

wareaipiga aaa areata sans rereriare 


FRG: Saas Paraetactah AAT | 
wpa act seraisdapfa Baa: 28 Ul 


Tea Ad, FAG Aa, AT SAAR a ATeNA AI AerAT- 
TM, Tepe: | Sadek Ha eTAed: HCTE Psa geanle | frre: gqAavettiia daes- 
7 Fae, aftara: sada wan gieiaisdar: garded Brag, ara eeO TaThR- 
Waa Toa He yahegarageray HCO tt es tt 

TARTS 


att cafes Tae Hot Telfair areaTet | 
SMTA TEL efeeAT FA: th Ro A 
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TITAS Fearat raat sTararanfa saa cake Praca aah os aT 
TIAA Tracaeiantaciata: Bafa aa: | xepTaar a sons Haar 
EARIGTATGERITATATT tt Re 

wai aeclichaqataed HAA 

wat arat fraa: qe: sRearafsiat a: aa | 
TAUATHS THT: STA El TAY Te: RL I 


Saardaa Sheard: a van axa ea: vee: eae | a Fea: sRPaTafia: 
Frater afe=pa: AMATI GEA: Alsat wad Aes Aeae AMATAST, AANA WI- 
wed seca) waraniat frsatraon: wenkatetsaaeanht aneag- 
Bq oegiitanala i 22 I 

Tatar Praaeg Yaa | 
PALA TPA: Faecal: Shores AF Gest AW A At 


adat dela KeadararEaH area: ee fie: a wa yaeTat aa) aT 
fe aecaaTarseceaaa TH Arad weceaAhal Gadi STAMP AAara qaspgi t- 
ATMAMN Tega pea Ta versa aed sop sa Feaaraeyn- 
aifa | Tate Spa: BISONS Forel TST Hare TTA wearer 
SPTeTsa Olea Frere tt 22 I 

Wagner: HYHal Fos Ware 


Teper: Te: | 
irri Sed ext Tw 


saany oars: Gl: ITA: SSO, TA AA: VIR SGU TAaTeaTa 
aaa Waray Sea SAG Saar, Gaed qaeuriaa Qeda Tacs 
Wa dared errata | esa waa: sehtharnhfesreraheena: 
Tao Iyaed Prarsahsan freer: searner se a1 wa Rrarktancareamrqarnda4es 
SzaAMasd seid WU 

PYPATIA WAY Sera Ale 


Raat As FE TH ATaleaash Very | 
ard feed Baraat MCAT UW VW Ul 
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TAY CASTE ATA ARMALATTTS: As: Ble: TAVIEY aileschd GLA. Bec- 
TA ARO, Bled eles fReacara, | Ararle fared HyHIZA BA sera Bia- 
Ul gee Baa Youedared Fa HaHa Sergeant Td Fas Ara 
AS: | TACIT ATA TAM MM ANAM, VHA, enianieea- 
ES Tala: Brat Ast Fa Tare BpIApTHse as Vala | THA TRAYS 
pada ava: acaash aeraracstaadiha: Aa FATA WRT | VW I 

actA GIA FA ATA CATE 


WelalaACanNeHAy Sl TSAI | 
WME haraaraao ag A lt % I 


wy Hadas Mee eae Hay seaenraay aq. fast area. 
CARAT, AICTE WAST T el ST TATA aa T- 
aeareatas Hehe sfa aaa | ae Varad: Fea canis wet Geaet 
Taree aa <a afa ohRodgreatt earafa a wats seafa | seqgds Tarai 
aq ata fafieaareaen ved AANA aeaihat a ates: safest a- 
Va Aa UTA: Ga TAHAISMaa ea Ader BAHAI aq WINB: 
waieaeinprmsata | staseraea fatten aon atta. 84 

aad Teleda Frearatea 

TatrerasRanSArSrn TATA Ti | 

ASAIN: BS WATS: BHA: WE Ul 


THEA: VPHST: TM TH: VLA: Wad: Gas ANSP Maa Aenle aaeaaay: 
TRATES: Fa ARI: WAS: SENSI Bh: Vase | Wa: aw 
WHS SN: Seaaral arate ateai Garracdea Treenraacaahare: 
wad TAA 4 Ja: aes Prada a cH wa aaraeang diaeqrara | 
Feel MATH RTARTA AACA Hala | Tare Mapes: 

Wl Wa: ANNIE: Ta WA VATA: | 
Cal Weal Aq Te: Ga Wares FET: Il 


afd | WTaglareata 
TNTAT Aah wT | 
atfentth fry aver fate akan tl 


afa 26 tl 
durante Ye: Hgts a aerated Fae 
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Rarrecatomnfaresntattiesta: | 
DIEATAAA ATA FA Arca WB Il 


THANE AMET ATA TaTaT Sle fAgraanien: | 


Ged Wad Ga. 
4é atalita faraa ... | 


aff aA weal aaeaia ot adiararafaenaargea Tard sa aglalea: | anya- 
a Feaea cared siren Reafrarreaha a Sera 

A WO Feieaey Gama Rama add afe sorarcds-afehPigeon e- 
feria aferrai arezareICATE: | 

sat Saran Gen raged, sft TA eM: Benya | aay 


Teed apa a ataron fafa: | 
quale: aa cat Sac an: Nl 


atari | 

wile: sf Aaa aeani Sard seq GeaTsalefa saieareal qad | 

aTq ver: ff ana wa Tere ae arared ara fiPrcarteqonerd saad 
Ta af ala SaER: oat: fF aaa ararghaaaed: aad faa- 
SATA THA AGIA ATA AF Ad FATA IE Areal fed TEATS ata Terra 
acaa frerafe: fivetsea aai Aerat a aur: aaeRaMad zaforcaasaae 9- 
PRAIA TeAsAMedaedled Fal: daa THRed Wada q a aecda ala a 
Ga: Gated Aerediureancakeaereia Arar Ta | ATE WS TATA: Ta- 
TAMA Feared Tata Aas AeadaHa RATHI ASIA THATATAAP AAT | 
Fey, 


dbase: aaatateces aratafa aaa acta | 
aera Aadisite 4 feeds Hasna fagat fata: 
afta tl 2901 
Sarl areceaaearngrareaa farqRrrATE 


teat ata BST Hd FFT | 
Weed ater ag Baa ATA Ut Re I 
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Bea: VATA aA AE ake: Tet aT, a aa fF 
ah aawd a Saha” oda sf aaa, | TM aeqada Ta: afeeaae Shag 
Tee TeTAa sata Tapeisaeenerasd ANTE: WeUy- 
errand aonaare facata ) aepratenaacenl yatata Acar cad Ateottet arent 
AGS Vea: Ged Sea F ATA a Arar gfe Remy warquicasAd after tte 

Uderhd awd 


ARCATA Ca CAC ARALOTRAg a 
quprne acrTAatt Rarraeargata it % tt 


dt aa ty: Tara wr aaa qt arrarirat aaa ata zern- 
acaae Weca Vat Ha | aA: seaIae: sae: Aeterna: Fa: Preeraran sia: fra: 
TAA SARA: TH ALOT, APTS: YS, STI: FAA, UST: PTET Tl: ATET- 
TNSSTAe AAA: ACPA Ale SMe ALVA: Tatar Aa Beta rwafay- 
Pareera rarer Serer | Tae Ba: Pala WAANAER ACTA. 
OSFAP Ta: Tal 4 Ja: Wad: Sa saahoaeecnees anita PPE. 
Ud Ba I il 


waAaeAeiad vied: area rare ageafare 


WAT TAY FHATATATAT | 
MAA AAATACAIAAASAL | Xo Il 


QAGTRA, FAT A THAT Tge arte Gorcareaerea wilt: TATAY 
TaTaaaedy fieratay sag seared ala 
2 ATR: FATT | 


af THR AaAITC THRRRNPAY Meta: Aaa, Aceafy 
Q: SA SOTA ATA TaN areN Art Prenatal seareMP A: arecaraguanteedaa 
ataaredd GAUGE | STATA MSHS STS ARTETA. 
QUAI WT AasaogEliea THadsa: TAIAaeETa Pacae- 
iseaa Taal sa Aalead Sd Ga THI HASAalaredal Ae: Aaa sta atkanareTrana- 
APAIACATHTLGT SATTAALS tt Ro 

MA SAAPAASAAAAIPTA Aacel MaTeaaaed: Fat ASS TAMTE 


fattrreht fated sweeataht ward Gate: | 
FSA AY SEM MATA AA, WAL Ut 
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wel dae wag Ferd sreaqeareatatahtn Fd aaa SH. 
Wai wWatat aal AeA saaAa va fata fafteq area: | aaaish we: aya 
Taran fea arad gt wae atareniaataaaht ad caceated seq Fe- 
aacaed Taetdad | wanaitad fare sara ateraiatsaaratera: THSeaaht 
fears Ad sereehtaartearetean Reratig serty arewaredgy MaTEE 
cafatte He SEAT THATS FASE VISE Ese Testes a FPagEhia TATGA- 


atqadl ealhrara: safe wafafa | aed AraTSaqaa ata Aersaat 


ard fact arta cat dest ara: gear faiee: | 


TATA a aa ae a Sefer fea 


afa tt ae 
Tan eae TATA CATE 
SSMU MSTA: ATTA | 
mea aad Pat ASA ArH FF I 82 I 


TATRA daa: Ga: TAT Kareena stead aera) Fay. 
He 2e see | Zamora ra are ava: wrat woe: eae: ala Zereha- 
peqdaeda | GU FA: Wel Starahteasena aera: silt gel cased 
een Mata: Praga ahAA: | 

seeaaleea ASAd Paseaotaaal a: air: faarfaa: aiseata woneqaaaa 
PearahAaae: | 

CEH Gel HlelicdepdlSAaNIGM aed: Bese S:eaefala a: quag:ale Fad a 
areata Gace Arata shy Pererraccara | 

CAGE: GAY SRA: HAA ah WIA Cea Heaat Fara: G at- 
cafe qeahratra: | afehPated alt aarefrcanared aaa aateqepranraita 
PEA: | AA Yes Vel FANTAIL Taped Tala yet TI A ATA ART BAA 


dared stacead Fe Waa Sa | STA CUTTS Meal TITS | TN STS: HCPA T- 
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aaa fra ara ae derererael q cafrnctafeaded wate acd: carearada ania | 
aa a Aral: 


deaf aden cao | 
STAG: GHATS: Ba AIT: TalAed Il 


qcale: tl 32 Il 


PICO CRSCSC OIE IAC IE Iosic ts a 
fa aeaahat atet sata aafra: tt 2a tt 


TAQ MAA AS Iq. Ha Meade fora: cerahmararte- 
aa TRIS WEARS Se hide PretaccHeaa: caraisenia 
AS ATT faa ARAL THAT: Gal AAT fenza sla aradarhraaey a- 
Tea Pera, aAedd Gad Vda VewAd SaMTGaEHaATNTARI- 
Afra afta andra dead: aaiseifa aatda Jala warded fa- 
Tade Hed sa | GRSMdaSserld MAHA SATA IL ACA Tanldaanleaade 
calHetHledd Tareas Sel MAR APA THA freA, 


qt fara: GaSe stelsfer HHT siey Alesaisher Teas ear 
qadeaeaagerrTge Fa: Geriafa earagfsrea 


aa | featata aatlea Wale a wTaacare fel Aer Feria | Rf SraMferaleda HAT ATAT- 
ada: Waa: VRC: MEO AAAS aT TAS 
waeaada cetermardaca fara aed ord a aed fea aaa qa: Sear: TaH- 
TARA seerATgaaed fas F wa d aca Arad pa TTA APL 
PARI RAST AAA, HL Gerd. Neefa canal a Tarsefata | =p 
Udy Cael Tal AAAI: STS: SAAT PANAGaa AA Fades TATA, II 
a3 Il 


aq dasha: ahrerenfaare: aa eed Varasead Wade 


aftRafadera sraccant qaaaa afer, | 
vied alta araia aenfa datad anfa wu ae 
Reartern 2 Ania AAA 4 AeA saeMlagaed HaAdasaPraaa- 
aruda gee arafa aga quieeaaa ye wifed agenda: Gea: ete afer 
Gaal Tada ated | WAAR GA THAI deraraaa a FaTardsa: 
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afa carat ddd eaaqeqaes Raafhfa aad: | Wataal aa a: SeTATaTied 
tara acare cents aatqed mnie sf) <eraft d: ecemengaaht ha: aqeivtan 
Tapa Aaa Wa a Gaede Giereca aa fertera sfa Area war- 
aeareaty ea GAIT, ae 

ae aeat Tat Ted SARA aa: He Teale 


wafed Aaiceanetal: AHA, | 
Sal: GATT STATA: St FAL ay A 


areata Rea ASM Asi aed Ha: Fata, aeaierarsaHea aera TAA- 
Tea carga ayia aan sateen Races arieza- 
gaa | ad va ray 


ad TT | 
fel | Tar Aan feSaeM sad | Tale: 


al arayed Rerahyat Readteca Ja saceara, | 
daqeai ard daasareanghaad aaaeda TH: tl 


aft | Tal AW: ATUSACA ASM: | Ha Fae HHTAMATeTeaa sa | TaN aeenconfay A- 
Tareas RAS a aROTeaIead Gen erase atqgadsa aw 
Gd THIS FAATead Aca Wa Waa SaeraMdal Aare: TanTa- 
ATA: CATA THAT ASTI SIAD AAT GA AAAS TTAT MSS TATA &A- 
asad fad caRacdala Ae: aided tan Wa AelaePre_wa, | Addl aal- 
reife 

Mewar BE Aagaraas | 

TAA: AAT: TAN VHT THAT I 


aft SHRM Sqtd: TAA AeA Saale | TMT Hal: GaTaeM sla Tay- 
TTT A PATIENT GTA A Me: Sf Aa: Tenaeafa | Fa: Aaa TaaTEHA- 
SISA HeYaAae Tene Teas Bae feueq soya ASM Va TaN Ae 
Tada aaa aaa fa Wad | Aas WAG oaenfehauarsaraa: Gat AEH- 
Deda: TSS APT PANN Tae wl feet sengenrd sara 
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qa a aaa Hata Saas FATA: WTP deeds aearpiearacaa aylee- 
it aia i Meoraeqieta | AM 


afai gcd aad Prada sem: sreraeaifa vitad | Ha: Satercaa sta BPA: 
AIRS Sq PS AAA | Ta GGT: Sea THraMafa: Had Ramer 
TAG Tal ParIra a Addila | Ag Vcr 


Maa S IVA AM GAA Fa: | 
qaea Pepifa aeeaa g Prva: 1 


afi ae da: Gt aa sft AeACggeT WR oteaia: araoraraareaardenreaheral- 
ETS FeoGi Sarg a | aaa aad a Pagosa saa 


ASAP sead BA A TWA | 
aarmanapareange: I: FSF: tt 2é I 


TT AAS aaageAned ead a Afed ferdtaa art faca- 
AddaaSat A Aad Had auomfsraqqadeaenatas we waa Adel aca 
Farad | Ted fa aaa Arafagha: srearraeafsn aA Tas 
Ana AAA PPA TTA WB: A EAST Ga: Ta RH: YOU: Shel 
aaqeannt Stararara seyret Renard Ae aaratgear sar epedifa wares F- 
fe: | TTA AAAS MaMa: AAAS TAA A 


aaaufeata: sorqaeatrarad | 
aia freer cant ocareata at feerat 
adiAad cea Aen Wa VaTM | 
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afew 36 I 
qatar aft gear fheqeg: adeaaanieaaaeaarsaaata 


afer aged sitet: FAQ: AASTT: Mt Vs I 


aq watt Sarai Yoqsaaraed arafa deraanta Peerarearsrarcana- 
ad Afeata croatia wafear fas aresé freaatt f& aw aes wedara- 
defad vamexda aea aes aeald A JA: Gah aeqerarsrnia pempegtaa 
a aA areda Rad dete: erahifadarararsd: dedi aare ara seated | 
aed dopa: dar Wa Raa am fared aucdareftharaiteara Ja: mTAetafehha- 
aond mMisanle mega vad ala wert wedakoarat rarat aera | 
dad aa avant ster: geet waPrerarcarat aft oeaal ATaRToTaATaaaT- 
qa Ti ant PeraccHed caeqnqee Wfdipal Fdeddacarash 
eas eae Paras aererarsratad, | xed Arata ase 
Wa sada aafead 4 Ja: WHaNsaaRoaterarcaea sat: Fea arcarasua zfa 
CRATER: HMAGER: | TaATTaeHaNarsM lal saicarraHAASAaaany- 
AAAS] ATA ATA UAT AS: MAASAI Ged Aart a- 
Haed BM Aaeantrartaa deraasalla Gerald GI AAT Sarg 
aferasalgeaA TAA | A I 

Sef SAAT SOTA SALMAN A a Hash WAC Aad A YaedeadedSa HPalecare 


Wed Wed Lard EE Eat feriteata ye: | 
ARPT Viel Waa GA: Ta: AA Mt Xe I 


APM sleraal Med SA Ble AKA: WAT Wea: AG Tara wd asta, EE 
Tere aaa adatrsda ot aaa Fe Alenia sen cara a Ya: RATA: TET 
A: TAR: FA da HHT wala | Gal fe TE Fara: dara a vala a Gad weal 
area Araeagarta franca Sarat ATaK-aaT AA: Me I 

AAS HAUIT Bled: Faateenan Gat Ayaylod Aadieaa Tals Va TaA- 
Facare 


TEA aly agaaa AqU faTPeA | 
MAAN Sat wilect asa IAAT lt 2 I 
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HAA SAAT SATA FA: VSAMANCALS Fa_ ACUTAAAA, SATA AAT 
qa dd ata GU onerda Paipea sé PrelaccHedisaahonea: Maa. 
PRA MEPUTA PRACSTCTATGATAIEATHS fertfesdeead: KATA Ae: FA, 
aeaia sea-epea ara THAT SAIS Tt wifea: Seerargah ara. 
a Aare am, Aewata aenaa Rarcra apudicdd yoiraats | gana area arae- 
acala SaleeaeaITar a Mesdedaccareqaareasht aaa Aeneamatal a fasradsaan- 
AAAI ATARI AAI Aad TAH AICAARAN wTaTAa ferat- 
Safa ATA ATA, I 32 I 

Ud wiPaeaTTeROTea ea Tia a PRcHrAaRreara sae 

ae SHEA Sat FAA | 
PAMMACHSA A Sil WaT Arafat vo At 


TL HRSMATATHN WAIT AER Pa MTATIEA GRaI- 
eeadaraeeead, Fa: WA: aed: Foren Iq aaa WPeIPTgMEy a Haha, F- 
AAU HAS ATTRA AAT ATARI PANG BoA AAAT- 
Ushi a faa 


areas TY el aaa 
Sel f CATS TES STATE ATT RATA: TORR TA: | AEA 


qa d Healad sheeatrateaa | 
Aa Trae fered BATAAN YEN I 


afel Tareq, It vo I 
en ee ere 


aftreat srpferatar Preraftrd terecarafere, | 
Hamiladdoreatd & Baraat Ut ve tl 


otarprriavercns aerated Ba Frecanafaan, serial 1- 
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TAQIAT Sd Tea: THT | 
SMaled AAA AAS Adal STL tt 
ale Slated Ala: HahateratHa: | 
ad delat waardeneaaad | 


ate farsa aea Te AACA AST PATTING TTT ATATcHI- 
camara wafal fe: weaned i ve 
Uder HaeMaleadaca Mag ear yaaa ealel 


THreshedh Acar TA AA BA | 
ARAM Baars AAPA tt VF 


PAA AAS ASAT ASSIA AAT Fe CA HeTAT STAM ae 
coarse APTA 
eaey, atoraraicara: | 


afa aeimg]ekHaica Acca Std SAA Tass BPAMfa it v2 I 
dead: Gees GHA TARA TEP AAR ALS ASTIN AAT F- 
ereraarratel 


ARM Tt BS Mead BA AHery | 
aad act arnt Reareaha arereatar Ut vA A 


ad CACM ed FaRaTG AE Wale: Yrarahele: 
Gadd BNA ay ara | 


afa quicard, WAL SaTeaP Ta PSA TAMA, Me Sta Wa aaa F- 
PAUTH TA. AA 


Fees! Fe: Mae Aa MAHA | 
afel fearon eRe std Ta STA, sifererha 

Aaa F Al APT afer arafeerct | 

Ged BAA ST SHaATACA SaHA: eer: I 
ata | 
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Talal A Aged TIANA TEI ATA | 


Prarecaaraeaetaral Wea Al fasta 


dfataa fraaeratata: | 


afa Reea aarantadita | 

TY FMA WHR WaTed da: Wt ad aya aaddhsetsh Wa a- 
ATS ATEN We ata Varela aathfa aaaaiawnd BA BaAL 
Waseca Aa | Aenled waar 

Tard Hel Ae. 


afa siren, | afeqaydhraraqd aaitraratrecAaeaers AA ATA A 
fasteata it v3 
PIT aTTaA Tana Fa erate aa faPaecare 
IX ea Aaa xa Hara aa a AAS AT | 
aeege salt gq TATA It ve I 


Tae Tea aera aadeormnarrarqa@a wei raTarAeITAA- 
PARTE ae A AEA, ASRS THTAGAGeAA | Stat I AACA. 
waafaRrerernghraa APIA, tl vy i 

UST Tea AAAS SAIPAN Tap aA eetraata 


TAPS V Ta TATA TAT 
Rraamfa aeard frgsad 2aeaa wt v4 tl 


cara errr Berg ee eee reac wea a 
datatmtsa: aera 4 fe 
opurfata aaeaa af Gatien: | afeeet rentafaeharar vs 

Ua Aaa ASIA SATA ASIST A HAH IGA TLMP a AeA ara AT ALEAT- 
ghqadenean cexderal Pree: fra va aetna aetaawedda Shela 
aq Rracatatth ara: feat od fra wa faced Proarenearaal Specie Tata 
FEMA eatata 
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Graft 4 carta eet aq | 
aread fart ge afer it vs Ul 


exaaattied Radia q dafattth Rrra tn ve 

ged furgreaktoraamteraicl waa: fara: sla aafexad a aan: Ha fala s- 
area a1 STATA sere kara] Aaa CaTHA Para: Teer SHLAA 
Croats: Bea: Terqeata 


afa aan Hrerahta aeaeca: | 
FEAT YRS: MHA THNABITET: Il Vs I 


Tata wife fed ator ga fais Beret | 
Aa: Tete ad Canfateacaftra gard, tt ve 


wena eaea: acaUMsena Fa VE: | 
aaftrrena Spay wag wTSTAAT Ut vs 


AE Ma Bra VefexaafsicisceaHaney | 
Rrerarraaiiasreaa THAT tt 4o UN 


aft areada sano Prefeakrrrateisad a: akraqecdes oat sera 
Wed se Ge eirereorman okadaaenata ea: want 
AV, AEA, SAAT ASIA QSAR: TATA: B Va HaeaTAI Saas 
Talc BA: BISAMNS: SHidild | saa Teas va Pra afa afeaneaa, | aM aed 
afd Seo IRR: | Se Bhlat BUTgacat eeaEcrcapnicasencadaald 
ad Hereparragen, aa fafa aca: aa: ala Saeaented ar weds 
a fradsa: aA SETA Aaa Fela BaATdEcatatgcargad 
Fraaaterded ote) an aed fiPaearcatad acamexmiataada a- 
@q vile Sree areuenaHaTaASSeaaA CHa Beara | TA A: Sle 
quicetifa Saceaicta: aad fa: zai am ser warsteraredaar ead | w- 
afta canfaerattra qara sf an fafa: canracurat arerserapTast g- 
CHSReR Ele Aaa TqnIearasaaaeneakaeadanonredwntarcesaaeaiaraaa 
Ted ada culation qr aaecnuaeaiata Safesaata | 
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aa aera Peaea: zeae) seftieta a: quidiaaaeaal wa wats arareetesatdal- 
TATA PAIST SHIT SASHAMCaeaces SHOMgaa AAA SW Wad, | FH Fa 
PTR GED AA FE FI TA ATTA TATA SEs PTAC CEDANG: TATA Tarerel- 
C4 ATAU MARTIN: Faas AATATACATA ARE Bla | aM Ga TATA 
Taaeasr sera opal aaa aad Taal, | He wag aaeahta 
afd aa ATaedy ARaeT aftsraa Uldaaiis seq adler ava aes ferseteral- 
guisefarea | staat ger geute eefaaaftaisht Rraenrcera seat oxo Prey zt 
aan epee ada quieren: Paha | cabaret fe Tearing AeTd 

MRR AarRPTannaeeealeataqgenea ash Pereanda: Faya- 
agai ammendhdee | uaa ciao 


TAS Aaa TEA TRACT AY: G TTA: | 
@ afd aaj aa cea Se AAA Foes Haley, 


af) aarparla ffarearma gente cqaafrarat caqhaqenranarniae: daca. 
RAS Radars a Jasterat Sieeartarai sefexarcti 
derel aaa adaaaaaena Bararaardea | Stara Wea ST SICA A- 
TQ Vaal A TANNA SIG SIGea Acq Se | WA: eq Fcsa- 
alan adat <icta Bra: aasakaa: aararsrenfefers fa w von ve i ¥8 I 
4o II 
dad SARATSA HAT Bal AAT Ferra sfa Seda Ta TATE TT aT 

Waa 

xeel Aaftaed afed often Atel ATA | 

atess afd ae aera seth oat Sara we tl 


Fela THRU VATA safaaed afsa Aenaai carat Atel Arat 
Tie] AMAIA Tea Ae Teas Rearcaa Parag AACIsa 
ait aaah deorers Gol aan Ged ott cara, darafrsageaeies ara | 
fe ade Bes Fee | aN aoe, Ted aravaaehrais ait a fafrrnasaange- 
Tadic TRA Teaacatariadaraakead aed afed sfreq et 
dhe acters deed a aa Ae: epela ada semorqaenaarHcaAAP ABE a- 
Gad | que Agearataca: 


ald Zencrade sana Pers drafted | 
seaaed Rasaoraedfasaen of Pea wats tt 
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ald ReAleata M4? Ul 
Ud AAT SSSA APTA SSN PTAISHY TETAS Tea A SASTTAIAAT HATA TA Fae 


aed aeatare Waar Rraracaahrara | 
He Ath: Bl Ale: Ad Agatha: Ul 42 Il 


ad Puiida Ta ModayHIaRs atta: aeaaqe yalrsatexaard waa aa- 
free cqafafeta cenfaaren Rrra STA WATEae Tai Ald AMHsteqata sal- 
Pri: aay sd AIA, AE TeadISeaA A aaa a Barca TASTE Sa Aaya 
Mrafea W 42 I 

aq THAT Steraisaaee faa aes TaGaapHARSaaa: Pe A 
eaufeta aaa 


tne pag frearena Grea | 
Pera fe VRSCA HLA STATENS It 42 tl 


WITTE AM SST Varna aS! Mega Ges Maca a- 
Wtenumafe AAaaaktaa Wat aes ad da aishrear- 


ayale: ei nt Re ee ie Rat 
qeenfesral Hearn: Taare spreprnddaed cafe 43 
FAAUOTAY 4 ATER ARTIS J ATaTAT UTA cae 


HPAAERGaAl F Kesar FET: | 
a aed BSL AAA era: tt We I 


9 FATA Sela Aa HOA G Aa SHAS Guarquaaahy safe 
Fararea Arai sna epracaeneregqqaaa Aad A Al: sen: Woarquaferrea- 
SACHAPIT JA: Gaaaed Praca Seaatatadargarieh vated a Ja: Teforatal- 
an fanfsaranadaad aera ae araa rad af ee it 

UA Aa sarAY BANC SAeaersaed elaed AATIAES 


Reerlotiad aAaAeas I HAUL | 
Rrra qe arate frenadtitasnra, 44 tl 


ReaIS PRAAATGAAAeSL FrausET BS steaPTHesTaaat aa PP 
a Sita aq eraditasa fresraditaana azafa seve ot aalfe HEATATG- 
areeaay fed AA Al Taga TaaHaaTSRT acarreadaeae ata | Peftacae 
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Redd qefra an Pdf qd cede afenditasmattcda veraranfa ava ad: 
PAROTAA Ma AaASATT ATTA TTT Tse | THAT 
aauifa atralsrrararcpedss | 
STA: SHAN AETATH]d AAT It 
aa i 44 I 
a had Mead HA AAAI Ta AaaeaaA HA Aaa TEM A HAMAS 
qaqeaccale 


Maat PAA A Herd ACSA AH HAT | 
TaAaTeTaT fel rare: ATA: 4 Ul 


fra: Gate: | mq a Reawrareged Sa Salk ire: ene TRA FEN 
Tel FAST TIA IM: daa Te a vahafa seer: cactfahh: Frais. 
fred: a: Rrredisel ata epee a Gaedaracaaferdiser ata: parentatte ae 
Aroafeayapadaraaranceaatalaeacararsgea sfa i 4e 
344 OPHATE 
qearguitongh dsl Tat Hed | 
ata TATOTT TATA ATRL TSA Ue I 


aan franendierqeet: Jaa aledicl doreprrakhareaearrexprrantcerfastat- 
itt ere  aonr aa 
aa Wao Peat SRSA VA: GIN: Aen Ade AoTTETEMH- 
DPTaTA Ya: Wa Faroe faquifa had srtatararcaearenngratsaara aaa 
Taal AAA Ta Wale eo I 

ad Matanragadae ada a RoR ead sarqed Acta ate 


San a Ha Aa aed fE aea eres | 
fa Brae FETT aT APRA th 4S Ut 


F: Aca: MIAS AMM a ealdea: A Hehe Na 4G HET Wal: Bat: STP 
a AaAed | $d Taecare aa aes Proveay afa aa: dea aaa ATTANaea: AAA 
garearaid Rar, ferea Maca FEMARHaGy Wa SIA, SHR: FAA THM. 
fofe TTA eq SATA ATRIA THAT Ta Aa lsh Afb aes alas 
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caeTaa Hea Wash Ag Ta alerts: Feral waepiaeH: Ja: Aaa: GR. 
qaea: tarkadsaaat rifeacorrraan fag fraceta 1 auch eeafeare: 


ashacatenves wadia fad vagy: | 
ENIAATAIRG Re Saas rere: Hell AAA 
afd | Tesh 


Ensenada dgdi Ataraalearea faa | 

UHH SNA BHISTUSd A TIAA Meera: I 
af tera a 9 aitsfat gale | ararena: arse gen uacrafes wa ae feeishea 
TATA afta aut a fad | ad afta area ofereaaraterdaeoay- 
Tad ed Fa YA: Gea Aa Se MTA MAH ATA TIS- 
ad: | A daa eure: eaneta gard ata cecseat cage: serena: 
SW alah A Aaieia Wt 4e | 

at ceeds sitaeaqurenfeats: eanfefa sfaneata 

HALES STATA TTA: | 

EAS AEATONS BT Ale: HET W 4B UI 


Tmt aa aishdiaareanaTaes: Tae: aQETee: Aga: A WI Taken yfee- 
Gara Fa WHA: ca Aq eras TaraASila @ sea: FOI: Tease 
Fac: HEICTa: ios sewers aftaeara ofa sr as Tea grifel: 
aheoraedqretad 7 acpi eeyearafasra: Sara. | aprerana f ad Gera adal- 
Weed Aes Aa: AATATHM: Bead: BAFHATHST etd ste a fPrer teats 4- 
ad | Be fe BY A GTA: SAAR SETA ea CICA BTA: BAVA Hae TIE 


ararea aq faRrepaita a aia TAA I 
Baleafeahray aera era AA: Wl Fo I 
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WAT eae Hacsey aA aafahteh tard a faa wa SarHlsraa- 
welded WT A Wage Haat THAR Hal Atal Ta Acatical AcacHTecaT 
TRINA Bleed Ga waa falta | ag 

ata Rraerararqgentecan fe cast 
STM WL Aa Beles fee Tas 


afa | wifes duracattafern seat Aerie: ala a TATA DeeTPTaATA- 
wdifa ae Taeaed sf Gas BARA ShraTeATA Arerfocar Aremara wa | i Gaeta. 
facts Mea scale | Sana, sreafaafaa sratsarcarharaygatsacata eererarea- 
RATASeT Ale: 8 Wa Qedeqdaraacaeutta Bea: eases fae aA- 
Reareceraparda arena Ra Aad Fraaerearerrearer safer TeT em TEATAT- 
ACURA Tate da Sa SA: Sera: aera aTATh- 
fameaas va faeferara: Abe: ste | SAATRaT Gen Pearse ATA HATHA 
delemitdaraghad dd Wa deaeaaaicunadh deat strepenkeataa 9- 
qd Jada garehifapadarriarded vera dea argacnieangdh Ara Jae 
dererAada: Brena srardie | ada seraharapadaradahad Faet aah 
AGAd Aaa FA: MASTS aPeaHceerargdaareeranesdaenanapent AwBAy- 
TATA ATT ATT TATE A IA: geared dferaca od PRrcebrachia | 
TATA ade a ferred fata Sed Saad | Wada reaper, 


AMMAR OM chad J ASAT | 

aaa Aad aarnrad: a: Pd: Wl 

Pra eel Bea agate: BE AAT | 

eflOTquarea ade AUCH ASI GE II 
afd il §o Il 

Prererrafestades: wapatied: | 

weorquaany feaisarat Ae: kt tl 


ands aIarar=athraparaptrarstaars ae: Preece | aq f- 
Team Wa aay: Fe actaesara Aw: calecae Pra zeae | frat Aeartatssraect 
orarqurereacaqel serahared dedi Fa Wa | aM Adee: Fda Va ave. 
a: | Wp Ah TAA AoMd Bled: AIST WAT Fa a Tala | Td alien 
seftnfa quarquara fanfecdeariitt zeremnfrartararaant seq a cain Sf | 
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ata Hanae aa: afa sfeafeas | aa aearish wea oefet a dea siada AMI a 
Ga: akan sereaawrr Brattle fq SearaTe qT Fler Sfer we 
WadkeaaraghaaE 

sratiand del aan stlerandaate | 

aenfranaad aa a ard wale it & 


aia: Rosnangaat Hae Fala ceed: Arad ad drarargy | TeATA 
Tao Tae AA aaar CHa Hel BA YS AH ad rae gz 
a qafaacauts Fatah: wear teat cafes 


ofttragkaaa fe saltrenfesaat | 
aghrn Pafatageete cre atte tt 4a 


Ted ofageea sreniaatida seraharaeanqanaraargeaasaa a- 
SS 


ae wala Sf | GRA ARATE HAHA Al vie ee: Tea APTaferara: eda: yfaca- 
Rated ah a AR: sagaaree aa wa aaa Gane aor 
HoH A eeedadl Aad Beanstalk eprops Sd | aARahya 
GhRanscteakichd FA aches sa arquasd smrafa acgqacantkihyen ad a- 
SW Gl ll 

CATA Ape HA dea capladia tae awed Fa Gant a 
earfera sfenicaaht Rrermagarapiad Ja: aaah 


afe qa ated adagquivktige daar, | 
fradaacatraearred aerator tt 8 tl 
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omeritad yarerpat qatquy | 
AAA HAMAS AM SAaCIaasaAT tt &4 A 


genlefattqarecar fra faqeta | 
Hata GA SAMsatceA He: G AT ALOT, 4S Il 


afe qa: Tearkncrafereeea: Tard seresargahrararedd hea Carer Prete fa 
quia Rreacaed Rorface oReraearcraesore: waite Ha Ta dant sea. 
aie waa eafefa aeaahePgrqaenen arrodada deta a: qafcaata: fr 
ana: sefvraicaonge: a ad daria aca | aq Preaafa: carecard a areata 
TAT eer TATAy- 


earnehal a: Gaenerdl aenidiscaPoacarate: TAA AeA Ga ararghnay A 
wafefa | dleat Rraeraree aqeddcare srr are geal | stata stovanrienesraat 
wea aA Wa anew ae, Besa | am ataadeh, Peart svafraraasd 
oad aeaa aq Raa tanfeafrsepraranttar | aunfraarsediiea seateai a- 
SM: Wa: sada: Ga SH FA GEA AA | A ACT: TAT: PH: aera 
wea Aas adda vada ada | aa RaroraHoataranPfaed alta- 
Pracadaited Wa yan oer sere, afta | an hae, a aT 
aren aha, ay Prag | aad aaah Hela sequal areafearrarate- 
enfel cemericafenarais at Setar TA CATHAL | weary Genlefatrqaraa, Aal- 
oy tee fraranctaarefastanl: aaa: aqui Sara Stara alehPrals Halon 
anraddiet 4 Ga: darowrstaaa fq waefa arrange gy RE 

Ue TAIRA Strat asa PAA HA A heradeadea- 
LAP SHECIecAAS 


afa afr ft aed enfat a and ad, | 
a AACA g aeale arora AS HS STF Ut Go I 


Rend Pea: SAA: AAA AGHAST AE A Hal IAA Tarasaa- 
Ratt aitdifa A yetaaetetaraa Reaver gf aah: srantrafeacreahre- 
TUNA aaa: TAGs Tease alert By 
PTAA HAA A AHS A Ache Goad AeaiAallaa: Aenea paracara- 
aqepAAh aH Fa GSA abl Faraerargaharentrasrantaa Haraeea aaa, | 
Pq SAT A TAlg: FoharaSes cea sitacahmrapraccatagg va seitol 
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HA Goa daa sfa) aaharaed HA Goa Goud sla Ha aes a AAeaHy 
cafe | 28 Saag aan a BAN Venied HA aft gq aI Heaaad! aaa eft 
Hod Oth Head | aun fe Galea Aon Gad AAA sia Asa Garaafeasii Gera TAG 
PATATIGH ATT AHH AeA Pray g sferaea quaadi zd faose seHATT 
PrataHeTAIASa A dd TAA: FARA BAT EPTAHMIVTGa Fai BAG- 
ns ue il i el Poin) Slide 
Si clic vais eamieatialinagsinaett anc dilenichcabnrneien: 
lH Fed Goad | td Va Saher fran afa Afarendaad AAA sata 
aaa gf Weare Gata aera aia | Fase Toe acral aa Ha- 
A a4 FeaaMardchoed 4 Geass: HAA HH Aa, scahmracreachagh 
RUA TATA HAA Aa SA HAAPTaAa acts Aafela tt go 

qed AHoltHeaafelgpeal ATTA: | 

ereaay Aa sesso waa wt ce i 

RTH ARENA TH A MA HEAT AATAGA: Tala Saad SHLAA TI- 
caf fraarete: Ga a: Fated aah: argita a ara afte: Weal aTAT fa 
attra aan anotacta wats ada Gee AA GaeKIaqAa BAM T- 
Tt fra a uferdicattea: seta senad cathe qaaarihya: srersafate aa- 
TRA GA WEIR Bed, siracrnagoraras wadaea sated a. 
afd qatactaraeranenaniaeied dad WaAaHaqTaraaarera set Aad, 
GC II 

Cd QCA THRU 2: THLSTAAP PARAL: F Neda He Hromfraeadieae 

NAAEl Aal Halal Ga BaP Tic: | 

aa wa rare qed THAT | 68 Ul 
cisiid hauhts aeaeeeeieata <fateuna sentehta 
TNS | HAMA TAN FeHSA a Gove Rearcrasat sArsea eepraaiena- 
CaeMareaRrseTaaeh aca ane PPE aie cardifa | Heda: |G: Ara: 
Wag: aiehacaaanrd aft | aa aa waa rare sa | Ga Waa Test areal WA 
wager 4 gaat Sartdadiaile wWaacaedtiard wala alt saanassaea- 
aofacararkerd Crcaaa Faeaaaaed adettiaata waaraanctarorlacerd | 
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faard sctanh stead Weg: Feats Aawad warts | g- 
h 4 


aa hahteroat Aa Hafaersra: | 
TA GIA Weal Bed Sar arerat fag: 


afa | Aenaaeaty 


af) ReraaAh Hasal Tad AAAS BPI Fa | Aa: A Hal ANIA Bast 
Yaa Barer a yea aeareala Heal 4 Peers wala ad gwasea doa 
ata it &3 Ul 

Tada Petar afehPacpadisht quaaaehra Fae 


SAATAAAEAVAY HPO ATA ASAT | 
qari quae 4410: aad faa: Il 90 I 


Q: aya: & sal Bead Aledtnaa sfa | Hatafeene fase: fas acess Ferra: 
TN SOTA: Hated sa 1 wd Alora fF sargaPonceewargaa- 
aetna a4 aad aq apiteagquitctmaradcteaeuandsaan: =M- 
a SASdTA wae qMesda fora: erence Gao: | Te 
APP TARA 

Te AEH Ala Gea a fseaa 

eealy B salelara efea a Fae 


fa: <aaraag Rt ste xa aearanfa: i oe tI 
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Ae: SEMATGAIN ATA: A: AHA SPM: AI: HN: Aaa: hinTPrera: frat 
&: Sear, WA, Wa: fAeemereal at: BA: HGIVIA, Ale: YT 
TOqI CEH RIATATA MA aA ad Fereha sactacakacrTaeag- 
Cerda Sah aTeaaeald | aa fata: HaasgIeal a: a aS 
afar cea ATA ana averse Praca caakrarsea erch- 
aS a: we wa PeRearenfa: af Grarargeeriara saferdaaes Wels w- 
Ah TOIT a TAA ATG: Beaqatalad afa fraaencaheans <arety- 
Geared TGs a TAT TeTAa Sea YT Ge AeaarHatered Preveate 
steed fretaa: i 92 I 

waa GRasaaraata Aaeatin qaftra srt ala ane falta a Bsa SIA SIROTA 


Reefer wi: erat Faas | 
Rearcakrataeda Ha Veta AA th 92 


reenter fire aq Pree ft wateereaetral menage rt weer 
andes afta: AAT: Be facrara eafefa 92 1 
Teasers sha aaa Wa A cea otdrararesfrca4Ee 


tied ot tied site aafatteres aaa 
Tanfea a qaapncairsrepaasg: | 92 I 


qq, frre, ated at Paniisgaanretes a aafatte, Paed fa- 
Ud Akad Fad ata | ale ade, scaddegan 4 earls a: sess: Gad aTca- 
Fede % fctacadaepsaaaed afkad aeatferial aHeplaaseal a: Bw 
WM: Faledy Thea Stel 93 Il 

ay deq Pra caren: cankareaahard daaerat a area: Heateta a 
Rr cayeneieae 


Ghar Rarecrarrarratqrs | 
Prema at Gere a ASA SaSH Nt ov I 


SQ Meat Fa: WA al ee Ta SaaTaaA MAleaeqaal APART, | aaed 
Fafemratecdal sayehrala wel Teo atkearen wearaasaeswa Galera: =AI- 
Maal aensha 2a: <arreaeN Rraacda aayptashdar aisle aa eat waetapTanaarY 
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Remmoncaa ai maqeryaeamiane a aaecad Fea gen aie aia. 
TAIT Aga: FATA SAN sa ga Fe Ta Hqaea cayeq | Aleat aecae 
agaraed ala | el SgarraemeM Tacs TH eacayS Fa: SAMA Ara: TA, 
OS Rn ret ee ¢ are OR 
creo omen fh mn Sarat rma eReeflrt ave mea beeen ote 
at afd | cerqratrd Raacafd bced ayer aahetear, 


Wiha APA Gal Baa Aker: | 


afa mrexratextean afar sift yaanivacene ad arate pear aeahyal 
TANNA SHEA, SAA thiSlda: MAH ATTA Fe ATaTETAaea i ov tt 
TOTS is Ah: TATU Sas Cal SaaS Yasir fh HaafataadearE 


aa A WAI aaedat Caaifegary | 
AAPA AS: GAR GSTAATES th 9% Ul 


ARAACRATS THES ITA: TAA AAAS: SAAT A Va i: eet. 
ReInintoraratad, Wa: oR: & a Rraeaar sHestated aa- 
Ta, ORGSaaed saat aeaATEA HA at ada-aReRta, | Aq aca sarge 
wacdat froRangai aac caakagar sf! <a: AaenRaenufsgda- 
STARR Paras ORTHIARI: FaRL AAcaagAM, | FH: afGsTa- 
AURA FUE SATA FTA | ATH Bahia aa saat GaaaTarat aagaaar 
ieeaaaeacI a: TAI aTHIG HORII, feet ais Rrearigherra- 
qa Gara zea creas Rapa qacamermroascakta 1 sear 
aeat Aenea eles walearcdh: STE 
MAPA MATa aaa NaATARS ASAACISA FAH: W- 
CeaMePUTAded MAHA SAA Wa Beale fran: GaTgHwiltaaaldaal eTaHE- 
Ural Maal Heda aha Aaa Teeaiaa: | Wada Aa WaraHwal Tad- 


ale Wl sk I 
Geled adahteadda areata seta: He aAecae 
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afecarcatacrmanerhaerrearsad: | 
aeatadhrdasaed aerfeean wate BA: Wt oF i 


tea Cares esa AA Wea sAcHOTea Aaa Fefeat fa- 
Oeeetanaesaa Ad SA: aeagei daad | f Hae zeae afeerae ZeaTe | 
aie: Alerel FAA TRIGA Galel a aetacdatedded a: Fe: a- 
aed: TIA aAaicedtadea Aes FATGIAG- 
Giedd: AAS BATT Fedde Pra: teers ada: 9- 
TEAM eHeTHa ACAI KATCAASl RA Sa | STARTS: Taree ATA 
SENCHAIGAMATPTAR: Tae: TATAATGAATHSAITA: GB Varphrat aA: | a- 
ale Aeataaraa: 


qaadd gad Aeqea ARI: | 
Wife Usa da fed AsaTAE 1 
fa tt 08 UI 
WET] WHET ATAATS 


WTA TG Tag SATAT | 
Gad aca ward dacwlskacac4gwewesy it vs tl 


Prana aaa areas AAPA Sede, Gad aI TAT, 
UA Wa, AAA: ACHE HEAR: fraritrentatacrenasan arta arent = 
ait gait saad aanquiaacwedaanrsgeai aga dea sedieqaha- 
aaa eae, Pieced ataiseatehhad | eee q aaenfaare arareenrahtaetaa aad 
Td | Gal FAT: Tee sa Sareea ad WAR 
au daeta aaa aifefaaa dated Pitan aed Wadl Wea warrea 
ad | d Ga: Bald seed Reedieiad waeorewahs sarah acd waa 
daprareta | aged sceas-aaral 


aq aa Hal Aled aa aaa UNA | 
aol Ha Taha ad Bread aa: tt 


afa | ae aiaraferate 


aa AA Hat Ala Bea ANAeat Ha | 
aa da Rraraen arqgacaien areata 
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af | ceaecarateaaaenhral aaa th ws 
TIANA Heat: TAlecae 


Yaa AAA AA AH ATA | 
edata BWradafa a Acaisea TT Tle: It we tt 


SETATA TS HAT At say AAAS WS AMIACTTA: Bs SA, SET AT Sa: 31- 
pirate Ha: | Bseneae Yaa GAEL, TARTAR TafsarcgeR- 
aagadenat Wears fA: atat aa aeaeAciany sa aaHael saicslaansanesres 


suPeknn ieead darian ise 
QUeraaaMraSAI SHAS AG: | START SG: Pas TATA SaaTa ATTRA 
FAM: F WAIST HaHa AeA: | WATE SAT 
WU AAR TaeHAT Ae Caaiiee arate TEsaaeAe- 
Aa Fa: Tad ara sarreanets Ped oorararda oferta weaemfaaqqaera- 
AN EDTA TTA TOAST ACY Pee Ha eAT TATA BA ATH ATA 
aNaafed | sat ATHSMT 


Thlaacaeanal IHalleal feaTleAvL_ | 
ST Zan: Aes: Geri FI Te: 
afa ziarafaafe | Rraaerg 
HM HT: | 
af | WAS FRU AAT Aa ATA AAT Sat Ul oe 1 
a¢ AqHeaaTE 
ad GAA TEN Asad Fa lad Aaa | 
PeaAaeRat reagapEctaHlerary WW 98 I 
Reacaraaql frat FaavSHHTAy | 
THala 3 TAIT Bel FI Fert 4 Il co It 
Way Ud BAA Wesel afera: Aa TaICAeaaTAANTTANa fra: | tleat a- 
ae Bont a Gert 4 fa) ay FeN F:Garenfaakertesaaaaened WAAR. 
FOU Ad Fd: HOI al Gea TaerrarapnoentraaecianHnetat 4 
frat Had Fae: Gert ai FH agaftreare way, zeae 1 acaafte once AarenreaEd 
TRPMATPAIRoAAPgeM Tatas: Spee Gaeta aa shrragharg 
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ANIA Gage areata | 

Sed UTA Gas GSR: It 
Zale | wamieghacrenta aay | ats afeasaarafrat aad Aaa dala aa | eT 
fay TeMEnend TecaesreavIeUaaAaAeaaia Heal dea TARA fA- 
gad Ta: den wWaeseisagened aaa Teed Sera Rares HMA 
areRa | ahora, fear fare tat daa, aqeafarrraca Feriaat MaAahd- 
aM Add Hager | adi fhe saad sacad Yatsifeal act GaareHaaaraa TATA 
afi Act Se: TaTATghreeh: waa qed: Aelardachtel Farr: Aareya- 
fai carararaatraacan veel saa | tea aq PaeagPHeTAT- 
Sloat dad Aga fe) fae: A a Ta BETA THAIS: fo TaN. 
AddMAACeearPa dd TAC ASTRA Sarah se: sasaAac- 
Ta: ANA BRISA eHctA aa aoa, Aaraeda Aiea | aheafeat fe 
TIA Ga Waa Traaga: sania saa Pranaaaa: Ga 
WaHAC Ada AAA | al AcaveHaad taala wala aa seneraas Hal 
apache Fay saedaaratl wRReahs avenq Hard ada watery fie 
Use Waals SRA Goeasena Wiehed scadely aay 1 Alera 
fas aed aad tera scare fepaca fa fraftad, aaareciehraaqaned Hars- 
GUS ASA MOM AAAS: FW Wace, Tae: Se Od GA Yo 
Praca | Gagth Eagar a: aemtardla: Baise: WarHea: B Ua HAS Aga: A 
AP AAHRAA selealcaearata | Has J ale: Herd vadieare frrHeny sf | 
Prot: cacti a ae: wUaredeeaaaaedy aan aeeraed fraa- 
ot Rodi foraci an atrala aed od Grad ava aeravenangiod faarcaraa- 
TCS IHA TA AACA | ATA APT aad aad fara eT 
fitted qa aaderaataaagkoal waded auaeengaean 
Pra AACA ARAMA AALS AO AT ATA STAM ATTA Uo 

rar 3 eae 


aft sara Werder IENT | 
SIHATAAHTAMcHapcaeasid FAB UW ez ii 


efa earache Fare afield TET ARTE, oafeT HEAT J- 


Tol aeatfefa aieeaisha Goracana af aaa ce 
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qed Tara a: aPineiigal Mana: & aeaga: Tarfecahrere aa TaATE 


ataattattred aac agar | 
Preqrawataed at aha a arat wala i <2 tt 


TM Fah Sa ata saakoaracarcHed Rraq afta Gram. 
paakatioapamatedy a afa a: afea otra arafa a: caccrmdara: aaa: 
fara wa eanfefa | ata Sars aaftrenrtraat adi a Fara TeTAUecrarenaneraNS HA 
MT aA Gd MUAH SMAHA Adee FSAI WIA: | Bical A Bales 
aft | adel TATEAASOTATA Gan at TATETAAT Bea A Bardiei aanafata ar- 
Ad ad wa frag, aad Baal aaa Pagal SRO, AI, Agra Fa Ta 
Aratgieerd, freq: flarontea: 1H: aay: TEA THA erafa area TATA: Ta: 
rae eaefa tl <2 tt 

UATE: TRNAS HA ALK WReasieh a Ardicanadart F- 
facie 


ate ars aT ASST Tease, | 
Maa: act Ale TAM: Ul cd 


ud ofaifsaceaenh sit aad <arearararaasatta aeareaean ae AAI. 
Teed: As TarTpERHOsarel AETYVA tarasa a aMTPTAcAs eee TeHHeTaS faa - 
data atk quer Srerokcarmedaeredisarataea Sacd ala aca- 
RIISUACH Aaa sai PacaecHeal qaldideat Haadi adifa ala | 
qaisea waited fad crea PI aA Tait Teal a aaresaePtsa wa 
Ed: Wepelt aca: VMs: Ts GTI, | Tah, 


feat Tata aera Ht TAP aT t 
qaAfe Welole: Rrataalaal GA ALT. 


afa siftaroranireat | area Caqraaet SGI scare awagaaly sf 1 steal day- 
fartcaftareara: | aie at & Stal Mears AgeaTa saad AwETfa: FTB- 
NAMA: HSATATAM Yea Aa TAY ATTA: ACT. 
Faed ofa adi a SISTA Sa are faaisisita | aq dtardtenfe- 
APTS TaAHaalaal Al WAGs  aaTacila aeq SaHanaqaraadar Weld 
aqea eeqraaar _ ert Tale Hel @ AR: SA | AEH 


WeaHSsly AA BLA BSAC | 
a: Falla a Aald Ala alecaa Sara: I 
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afa ointtarg | Wana Seta STGPT waht TeOIPTASaaaSs TAA: 
Tarde Ga: TA: TATE Fish srmTaeEaaS araereafs FaATAI- 
DAT CA AATATAATES. ATARI: Sic) Bice ea EARUTTTAT: Faq 


Ee ee cae STE eines eee aay VE 
Gded stir Ga HqAala AIHA AKITA WB signa Yr: Bla. | Tah F- 
OAM SHA SERA HTA, 


Fal TER: AaRaACaaaA, | 
QwMedaa Hossa Taaehas Taq 


afa 1 sttafaeneast 


Terehtyad Tt Aaa HisaAAH | 
SHY: K aed B Al APTI, I 
PAS R Ae TAT FET ao, | 
SU 7 Fe AA Med SATA 1 


afi ara ante: Taam: tarqanarh Hapa Tas oer a aft 
FAI Wesel Aare Ata Tra sfa Gages Fea a Fa: AIAaATTaa- 
URAHARA SEAM: FPA A: | Perea Gal Tera 
SAHaltle MSR Ta WAAR AUT A aed Hweasgeaay saa | Ag- 
7, 


SRA A Aca: Sled AA ARE | 
PSMA each CUA | 


Rat Wala Geared AC Ala Al Az: | 
uganda ert carat fared 3 aa HI 
added Braet d areararafenr 
até GU Aah aT TAT TAL 


afa acl oRMaearagA, | aH Pela EAC YapadeaReTed 
frat SaAed Safes ealeta 4 HaPaaly feral ALTE HATA afer 3 I 
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afe Gaara a arses ana afe Pata ahacaceasttaa 
afa fraakrirrae 


qrara dievear fercara areata: | 
qrarraeageainna q fi daw cv tl 


qat carat ceresargamse: area a Resa: caasiaraat a A aa GAIA. 
aedaitenaiarndse paaandad a sarnfedeiaar awnaer sagitse: quar 
saree fafird cares | ada aaeeararia: se) aoreeryerrateed sera 
wad Prana: saania: fra ardreateacnoraedsi fhfa a vaeenargasecs 
Paarl | FORA APTaa ya sprapig 8g aed Gaaed Ueqaa- 
THAAAUIAAT SETA TANT: GY: | TEA Fa: Ta ACTA ARTeTeureanen- 
Agata f:3te0 foc Pre: ae TANTEI Ta aa 
fe dai @ aaa: quapeml dufeateeeaeda ddan fase sna 
AEGIGM: | Agrh ATA ATA 


AAI Sacral TaN Teta Ee Raa: | 
da Aaftareedt At TRI AT Tat TTA: 1 


afat oa 2ercaarfrda geuafadt Wa: Al a: qurearcaeepTaqIny chiar ast 
HIAG dramfeaarara ste fereled: cv tl 

aq cafeaed ae SATA ste Kors Ta 
a gerramé fered aradhatrangeata | earcagnaeaaras SHA AAA A 
frat aqafaaar caftagnaad aeart a anaarahtal a arerahta: Aya: He 
a dana arangaala 


THIET TI GAT GSAT AAT: | 
AHH Hod FI FACAM ATA AA, It 4 It 


daceyreahqapM aaa dead | 
fera-cafe sparen aceaaifeatetan wale tt cf A 


TIN TENAML FE aR: false a: e_SH: AI a: TIqateaaAna: Mitta Fa- 
CAAT FTAA: F AA FICSATAN: AIS HHUY AQIAATy Caracal RerashY Arey 
TA TNCAEAT A Hed SaerHahaaaa Tage fad a Ga 
Wad: dad, ada aera gaq, Maa, Saal HYHIeeai: svranenieayHearyeld TARA 
EAT CAAA PATA Ag AAA SPP ATMA aMoelg Toure A 
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aA Fea HYHIecal Hears saad seuraa frsecaha era Get AeA Ta- 
Tae areraifeatstar waa Ten saeayRITet: Bal: Varquaeqaaasssd 
a SH: dana Rafstet Wea aaa aM Greedy acarssisR- 


shade after Rerevargaldtaee sepraen ord aaferetererhs ce I 
aig aaa Trae APART ARTE TANT Se TATA 
aadaia Ranrcaneqnedatd Zeleda Texte 
Haeaperaerarah ra: AARBATA: | 
Afetst atreqnafaade TSA: Ut oo I 


fragmnaeat Agena afé qadt arrtreareqanata sea saya fa t a 
CUrdaleledha: Aaa Ae Aa: Saas ASTTHTANATS: WEIS Tey Gahaqar- 
wahtad targqned aedsal afahea nearer Taegan fafarera afa a 
ARTS aR | seta feo ATaeei UCT CHM APSR alerd F- 
dan Freatreasra Aad | ATA 

Wada HM da Fallea Heda: Ul 

SMa q dead Bat AAA: | 

dafecdasana Teararata AAT 


afe sitilarg | aaa STAT PA: Caddedd Bea Warale tt ce tt 
wang aaaaaifeaarnaa:denrreteta rd a qadaacda fra. 
ardicaracata 
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Rrenfesranvaeaasaraany arcane | 
TA: G Va Ges Saal A ALN 8 I 


~ 


TEM Fl TAA 

SANG Wala BA A FARA: TATA Aaa AHA AHIMA TUNACTTET- 
SUA, WE: HAM Aerials cal faefaarat sifaa. ace ardanfes:- 
GA, Aq Fag: arsed AEP Ale A FAP ASAT Fee 2eTTa- 
aq afebPrarrafa | Fa: Ga: Tava Fara TNA Aaa B ag wale fg AoA 
oped aehiefad qeq demarahreahh ada apaeaeda: Falfueqaa: Mraraa- 
Teed ePreqadanadeta aaa Fapara a Broa Ara: WW <8 

Oe Bal TAT Merete ATH ECAPTAR OUTTA FAS HARES: FOATGVT ET 
AUN: Hacer Wc IA aa 


Heed: HEY aeaequat wat ay ar fait Gers | 
Werat Gearthard wreak at J Aa Faq: W So I 


Qsft daleraa fg: qyaftrettgares: carifery, | 
asta qudadaereteparcat afel afea W Se 


Gearaaed SMA AeA: AT: WAI CaM Hast UM_arsaala FLAMA. 
Wael AR: sargParar, qeat aera at feat qeq Gaara: a ASA 
Sea TAA PebTa SOT Tala) Ts sal Aaraa fertaear- 
cma dal SAE Resa aed AA a: seca: a: Tat cereareaeaat 
2: Ht Aaa, | Ha Taarrafa Prearaare Ash se Ash Harearraaara aTafear 
TT WGaAa: TAS TATA ore: Satie, sTcAafd ALoTaar Aad Allg: a Awl: G- 
aS IPPISaI aaa ela: SATHRAa a ed | Treat Ge 
ayn fea Sea oa HEA SR Eq | as Ala: ANT csTagalsaancal- 
STATA stat God aGAIafetenied a alchFasweed coafa Aqraal eAeaar 
qazed stated aes fra: areatafeata gat: aiteraa fagafed a a: Ber arta 
TE] CAT PTAA Aaa TALS TATA: | eT HATH, 


49 at aan Sale BHAT | 
d anata tle Gal aereeafaa: 
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dat Gaagaral Astat Sifarqany 
zat afeari d aa arquariea a 
af aiaed: Ud Taeaicelaed: Re 
ad aface Fa: Bel casa Aca TAT args PaPacerarad- 
Tifa adi ce we frarah Fad a va faagale a qaaraamnie sa aatrate 


carat Prearaedad Serene: THI: | 
TAH CAPA TATATP AHA hz A 


Ue Malaart TA AHSET AeA: | 
AER Ve aarat A centas-aaT wala Wt Sa 


dd aA: yea: sae HaRerranta sre carahsraqapa- 
PHROMAATM Aaa: HO: SAA: TEE Haare AI | 
Ud TEPAGHHASAMSl AHHH Has Fe ASAHI Mada TAH Taha 
ald afd aftr eeerd teen seal aearfecarea ate aa ATs AAA GH- 
drat dares aa ARresnaretedtheriePwn wala | aaa eAlaar TIe- 
FAY TRU HIGRAHTS CAT AA: Md Tha AEH ea: Mla: BIe- 
ATTA Gquraassaenn frat at Tae Ta: AC WA Gel Hat Tag TARA 
Sia SAT AHS WIE: AAT aeaeraesa Td A GA: Seared Taferatshy 
TAA Sete: TMT TAT wafa a fF aA Bere a Hhalchrrezaieta 


FMS Gd AY FAAS A Bey AMey HAS TSA: STK: HI 
qed Atel aT edhe 83 

ae Giqaearanth AUT: araaaararane areafaktearaeara 
Rafael seca 


HUTA: Slcratat: UH Be: | 
FAG SoA: AAAS AT: WB UI 


aad fueart af a vada Alearish | 
ARONA Sat A BAAS TATCTILATA. WS4 
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FUROR AMAA AMAA GAH Wale: Eassra wat wydial- 
Prat safeteasraarat 4 tiered apniendecavaadd qqalelalel A Sdded ata 
qheaarenreaaeaa Aaa SAaARERNIS MA MA AeHRAaTET | Ta VAAN: 
separa STA agrees WAG: Gasaed aeq wasispPAA a s- 
Praraledd Wa Bal agrentfaad fra aatreanfeeaaaedais canaatechPra aearaqaeen- 
ai aufuafia a Pra stefa fq afefradeaaad arafiia fram: | aan sare: ave 
AACA Hla HUSA TAfeeHT AA A | BTA AAG Se: siterafag ai]!: | aM Batt 
fate: sradrarsnyaa afa 1 od a: ater yong aaftassrarqarard adied- 
CHT PT: ZEaH ZT ATpTA: BML Ha Ta ea afa anfaaish ayaa eae | 
aa qa Slat Sanaa Hacerahara: GAAea ASTON ATTA AAMAS 
aaaAash SISTA TESA, A BAA ATTA aTla | Aci sai 
BUq AAA ACSA TACHA AAA Ath) A ANGEHRISTA THICTANA AAA: 
TATA | Te] Bel SAIC TUATHA: & He sedeENigdqag: aon. 
fad aad atatta | aah 


Tal Aes WTS I Herd Ata SOFA | 
dardatdal Sea SraaTaa 


gale | aaa Ton: safe Fra fread Fa qacadi fafa af- 
Mon ad Teta Haas AlaASA Ta TM: | A GREBTO AON: TATA EA. ETAT 
aMaaaedied | en aed sat eafeatha areargquecann ye saanfa a afe a 
TRUOTAAY STRSTR: Baa a effec agranakeanedaneacars Ha Gaqg- 
SORT | Ud Sal RTH Malena A deal TA | afta: TaTCH- 
PASATAATAM A PAAS HY ATA Ta A TAR STAT Pa TAaT FAIS: FARIA STA 
ALAA | TOUATAVTAATY WTA Aa: POMTTL SATA AAA ATR CA- 
atacad Heal Fh AA ATS: SASTATSTGIS HAM HlSTCAATATaT AAT TATA 
UAESI Ue fied: MAHA AAACN SETA arated SATAN: 
TAPS Salta: AEM Ta Aaaa Hoarareades Ta, 


aeal Fed MEM: THdStAaTAaH | 
THid Aled Fata fee: fh aiteaha 1 


ata 84 Ul 
STAAHAT HAT FT TAA FAIA HAA BL MaMa AAAS 
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qed aiefa Far TARA | 
afadieafrararded fafarta Bra: 86 tt 


gRaaa Fis Fa: ara TEM vaca GA, aa: afeaaneag, 4- 
TAAL Viasat aida a: aha spafa aafrare 
G: ded aaa TRV Fea Ara wa Sara 1 HS TIA 


SSA HSA aly stecaya acafad._ | 
FEI AMAA MEAT 


afa | aq suadiad qerarreeanalqaaiecas aladiaakectara fa) seed dita: 
HR ASAIN: IRA: Bh: We: WectHoaaal aq waRle qarara- 
aealsdrraed Staaa Aw fa Aad | ae asad exagarcgqaimata | sare: 
CURE W eAaaani sa as Pratakraqed snaraaenfseqaradan A 
Ad) aqpeatnteecre qd eorcannd caarqeraaeel caanasiafa aa aftcta 
Waa adiearagaea Para: TAA: aT TTA eA 8g It 

TY GAARA TEA: ATA RTT ara ERAT 
gata: Aoeqranoaed eaieta aerareate 


Garay SY Boras SaTa: | 
Wardeeor Ted Rrarhara: tt so tt 


Ud fhe aR aI VSAIeaTAaIAA Salo SI, Addeaddeafeay- 
ay Gada: Wealehad: Hateae AaraGeHAT se | Heaahtecnsotanfgarez- 
Rreait atoriia saan dtareata dat yan Malad AA aleraqea: A: BWa:- 
Ma: Hee Adi ai ad Edieaanrnani aafa i wd waaaresleeeal frees 
atrarccea aan Braap Rafertadieaa warghe: Brat i ye 

CAA HAITI Ala: SAAT Adetaeled A TeMaTsaaTal AI- 
aa afe WHAeeadeaea Aol Sardar fF vafecaret Rela 

fea g Ta orepraea weap: | 
AMAA HAAS Act Kalaceara tl Xe tt 
arn: are aftidisat Penierzaaate: | 
fester aaa Herat Pra Taee Wks 
aad ORAS TAT Ta AT ATTA Taste feenat san PanarioAT- 
dad afe a aageanicqaadashs asa Hala, TA 
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fafa: taread ddaeaesiortent fecarcn afaReare apnre: zene | a: aha 
TANS We: esd: We wea aa: TH: | Hlentafecae Pea gene t fa- 
readied Reitih aaseraaearerqeraicaranemarata ae yaa T- 
Rercaqgonia aaaaraia ag ofa: gant wala arama eepitigeaa sf 
aad | aapiitrearckted gat a apne: aa eafecare fenfea scare 1 Prenfeaean- 
FA Hecle: TERN SN AOA Aa: TAR faa aaah aa d- 
asta aareard sea qapzed at cara cites Fost eae sITH- 
aMfdghat aanahiea veaanrasa Ta Aaa tt 3 

supgerasht api ara Aasscaioneadaeash Farrar art ote 
rela aeqratch Wea: Saecae 


RATA A PACT SPAY APA 
RAPA P PN Geta Aled GAL |W roo tt 


fraatg arity: Gast: Gad VA UT | 
WANG Aacsa ACTA GA: Ul voz It 


Wr afd ada: Saaed carHenadaed Tarag. spares sremat afrcantt Fra- 
Saat FATA Tee ented AAAS aaa: Aapasadel G APPA) MAavT- 
Prac reacantesa SAS PPT ASIA: ARAL ars ad Tenfa Aula 
yaag Pofaeandg Goat wala) H gcse Als Fale | TET ara Tet Tagan 
tan aHadt ety aAPSSY Baer: Gad Ta aaa ard oeftrqvarqvafeea: 
AAAS: CAT Teaser Tea Sea Rrerard spa TAA FEA 
TIA Slt ATA Ml Yoo It goe I 

AN STAM eadceae fh CaecaEs 


Fee Hed FANGS WA VRPT | 
wala feared Beatelada AGA: W to? tl 


caotay aafaféeg virmapanfadin sea a appre: dasa 
APRA Aa AAT SAA PAM ACAR APM FAN STATA AVL AaA- 
PHATE SAT TATA ATTA AT AMAT FY eeled fara, Wa- 
ered Raided Paodia Wad | Ad WT AeA Tea a eee 
ud Fafa Beam cares FATA Tera: ATCA a ata | aeeh siivitarg 
aehrerarnsita saa a fread | 
TACHA THY Aa AEA Aad, 
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afa | aa 


sata: Weal APWalSsaarsa: | 
STAT ATA. I 


FAMCAATaTOA 
Maa aaedal Ata Te ATA 


STAT Beat Aer aeranfeatshs Sacea she tt 208 tt 
Cara SATA AAA CYS a SAM CaAATA a: Tah A Wael TSA- 
aaa Aaraeeeaaaraangd aaa frecata 


aaaeaarishafaca a: afzeta a Praca | 
afa Feat eas Garay Taga tt 203 tt 


Td Wd STAI aTa: HaMeaAaNg MASS: Aad Tas-qaIPTA Al- 
af cpeakaoresn of a: aftafea: scatrenttiraaria: vefta: | a: safe Fat aaa- 
AUTMATCaAASd: fea: fraagqen fer tacaaa Weal Yea faa: a: 
Farag ae Rraaaa anoatatagaraang Wage AAA H- 
Fife | ae Rraaarat sel 

semen Aer Ty aaceaeaar, | 

saan Aad Ha ara 
afa | efa Aen wd faq ates oad aeraen Fa aaa sea aaa THAT G- 
Waa: Ha: | Fad aa: Goalata parr Aapraded a aa Fa Gara Taea- 
Teeacaqer fe a: aifed a ARearSrareaoMe: | cats sea SRT. 
Grameen Gata apa sf sarariahatoaa Red head: sara 
TAGE TAPTATSA FHT eet Pra I go Il 


ar ta Ry A ¢ ¢ rai < c ; eft 
Preqaaraeatrdenale 
genfrrayefecdead waraa: Tt Ta | 


areed Rract frreqaraarnaia Wt ro¥ I 


aq Tara Praca feed aa eR THEA aE dened MITE 
GH WAT: atararaa Sa Tea SEI ART aa a a Gael SeraTARa 
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afa| dade ceria recreate fa:srreonfe: chrafa | ae, frteqaraary, B- 
at fret Eqar, TOReRaTaeea | alesi ae Httaara sPraaqeediea: sahara: 
aq: aera aa acd | aa a anh rae aftaa: aisaivev: qa- 
CREAN: TR aoa Zara Tifa: sea: sara: daa: aa adda aaa | 
CAAA SOIAICATA MATA SATA. Rov Ul 
TURAN PeqaAaVaH BITTE 
wads fed ditd aerate | 
BPrraea War RATATAT I 20% Il 


He MSA, SET Aaah TARE Hered Td, AAT ATTA, TATE ITAL ATA- 


Waateaa Aeseasea HParartearqacadd Ad at AeA: apie 
WIAA SAI: AAUACAAANED TA Sata Aaa: TATfahel PraTA_ tt 4 Mt 


afa sfnemreanraraitaaqaraaa: 


¢ 
QtATSaN: Il 


ofita: SereaTea Agarareantes: | 
AAPG ACA eae AAT Mtg 
MATA TUAPA Feeha ATTA | 
faafeahrarad quigaaeh Fat tt 3 i 


dgotd Gordarcerahagh: Beane AAO ATASS RIT Il 
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The key terms of the doctrine and certain recurring segments of its phraseology have been 
indexed, each with a translation, forming a glossary of the essential points of the system. 
Letters with diacritics follow the same letters without any diacritic. 


Abhavabrahmavadin, 341 

abhavasamadhi, absorption in the Void, 
172 

abheda, 51 

Abhijndnasakuntala, 208 

abhimdna, conceit, conceit of self, self- 
referentiality, presumption, 
98, 138, 140, 168, 224, 230, 
247, 248, 258 

Abhinavagupta, 1, 59, 73, 74, 195, 313, 
314, 316 

Abhisamaydlamkaraloka, 173 

abhisilana, meditative exercise, 267 

abhydsa, repeated effort, practice, re- 
hearsal, 285, 286, 289, 292, 
346 

abodha, empirical consciousness, 130 

actor, 68, 87 

adhikdra, 100 

adhipati, 317 

adhovaktra, ‘downwards opening’, 302 

adhvan, path, 54, 206, 305 

adhvasuddhi, purification of the paths, 
54, 81, 323, 326 

adhyavasdya, ascertaining, apprehend- 
ing, determinate cognition, 
139, 141, 162, 179 

adhydsa, superimposition, 88, 165, 166 

Advaita, 52, 55, 56, 99, 116, 138, 147, 
171 

Advaitin, 57, 147, 174 

advayavdda, nondualistic doctrine, 96, 
111 

aesthetics, 46, 55, 71, 111, 135, 280 

agent, 27, 30, 55, 319 

aham, ‘I’, 51, 90, 166, 210, 213, 215 

AHAM, 26, 51, 195 

ahampratiti, (cognitive) experience of the 
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‘first person’, 97 

ahamstuti, 22, 25, 26, 55 

ahantd, ipseity, 98, 122, 168, 213, 224 

ahantarasabhiseka, unction of ipseity, 98, 
99, 168 

ahantavisradnt, repose in ipseity, 120 

ahankara, ego, 140, 142 

aindrajalika, magician, 179, 185 

Aindri, 107 

Ajadapramarsiddhi, 186 

ajapdjapa, 265 

ajndana, ignorance, 150, 219, 231, 232, 
275, 281, 284, 295 

ajnidnagranthi, knot of ignorance, 227, 
228, 231, 232 

ajndnanmira, darkness of ignorance / 
double-vision that is igno- 
rance, 149, 150 


akhandahantdcamatkdra, unfragmented 
wonder that is ipseity, 90, 
106 


akhydna; see akhyati, 117 

akhyat, failure to recognize [one’s iden- 
tity with the Self], nescience, 
116, 130, 146, 147, 149, 167, 
169, 174, 175, 184, 185, 204, 
216, 219, 228, 235, 267, 328 

akhyatitimira, darkness of nescience 
/ double-vision that is ne- 
science, 167 

akimciccintana, thought of nothing, 193 

akrpuimdhantd, non-adventitious ipseity, 
192, 226 

amrtabija, ‘ambrosial seed’, 203 

Ananta, 2, 328, 329 

Anantabhattaraka, 332 

Anantakarika, 2 

Anantanatha, 73 
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anantasakti, replete with an infinity of en- 
ergies, 107 

Anante§a, 329 

anavacchinna, unqualified, 164, 260 

anavacchinnacidanandaikaghana, uniform 
and unqualified mass of bliss- 
ful consciousness, 164, 189, 
208, 213, 271 

anavasthiti, 294 

andhata, 212 

Anasritasiva, 61, 80, 120, 326-328 

[dtmany] andtmabhimdnah, conceit that 
locates the non-Self [in the 
Self], 165, 166, 192, 228 

antahkarana, inner organ, 138, 141, 168, 
290, 291 

antaranga, existentially included, inher- 
ent, 131, 133, 136, 137, 147 

antarydga, interiorized sacrifice, 50 

antarydmin, inner controller, 152, 156, 
182 

anubandha, 72 

anubhava, experience, 85 

anubhavity, pure agent of experience, 68, 
85, 88, 172 

anubhavitytda, principle of experience, 68, 
95, 175, 215, 297 

Anubhitisvaripa, 157 

anugraha, benevolence, favor, 74, 101, 
102, 266, 288, 300, 301, 307 

anugrahasakti, energy of (the Lord’s) fa- 
vor, 33, 76, 103, 301 

anupaya, non-way, 34, 47-49 

anusandhdna, mental union, concentra- 
tion, 194, 196 

anusyuta, threaded through, 177, 184, 
341 

Anuttara, the Unsurpassed, 65, 71, 197, 
200, 205 

anyatra gamanam, going elsewhere, 227, 
238 

anda, ‘egg’, envelope, [cosmic] sphere, 
48, 77, 82, 104, 195, 198, 
209 

anu, finite soul, 84, 124, 130-133, 137, 
138, 148, 189 

apavarga, liberation, 45 

apohanasaku, energy of distinctive appre- 
hension, power of differend- 
ating [‘I’ from ‘this’], 80, 110 

aprakasa, non-Light, 103, 108, 109, 165, 
186 

apuirnatva, incompleteness, absence of 
plenitude, 162 
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apuimatvakhydti, [mistaken] cognition 
that (the Self} is incomplete, 
232, 251 

apurva, 27, 45, 244, 286, 290, 295, 296 

Arnasimha, 120 

arthakriyd, causal efficiency, 114, 150, 
163, 188 

arthaprakasa, object-illuminating, 165 

asmi, 213 

asmitd, egoity, 169 

afariratva, ‘disincarnation’, 27, 46, 236, 
247 

asuddhdadhvan, impure path, 54, 125 

atadvyavyttya, 118 

aucitya, 290 

aunmukhya, orientation, desire of creat- 
ing, 119, 137 

Avadhitasiddha, 103, 107, 161 

avairdgya, [contextualized] passion, 135 

avasthd, 66 

avataranikd, 63 

avidyd, nescience, 116, 136, 156, 165, 
179, 213, 219, 297 

avikalpa, free from mental constructs, 
non-discursive, lacking any 
alternative, 224 

Avici, 278, 286 

ayam asayah, 165 

abhdsa(na), appearance, manifestation, 
77, 116, 209, 226 

abhdsavada, doctrine of appearance, 95 

Adhara, 2, 73 

ddharacakra, 227 

Adhadrakarikd, 2, 73, 74 

Gdisiddha, established from the begin- 
ning, logically prior, 67, 215 

Gdisiddhatva, presumption of priority, 67, 
210 

Adigesa, 2, 153, 155 

Agama, 9, 82, 84, 104, 123, 198, 201, 
211, 286, 313, 322 

Agamaprdémadnya, 82 

AgamaSastra, 11 

Agamasastravivarana, 153 

dgur(ya), 157 

akanksa, 106 

dkdsa, 97, 185, 188, 251, 279 

akyti, 159, 339 

Aksapada, 341 

Glayavijridna, consciousness-receptacle, 
155 

dmarsana, self-reflection, self-awareness, 
256 
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dnanda, bliss, 46, 55, 56, 142, 183, 269, 
271, 272, 314 

dnanda[saka], (energy of) Bliss, 65, 117, 
118, 132, 209, 256 

Anandagiri, 157, 342 

Anandavardhana, 320 

dnavamala, impurity of deeming oneself 
finite, 43, 80, 85, 101, 124, 
129, 130, 132, 147, 148, 150, 
189, 192, 222, 235, 238, 239, 
248, 275, 279, 281, 283, 333 

Gnavopdya, way of the finite soul, 31, 38, 
40, 48-52, 303 

dpadana, imposition, 167 

Arydparicasiti, 2, 63, 247 

atmadevatd, the divinity that is one’s own 
Self, 252 

dtmajria, he who knows the Self, 223, 
224, 252 

atmajyotis, fire of the Self, 243, 244 

dtmamahesvara, see svdtnamahesvara, 
221 

dtman, in the witattva, 262 

Atmasaptati, 230 

Atmasiddhi, 231 

dtmastun, 25 

aumnatattva, 262 

admmavid, knower of the Self, 276 

dumnavisrdnt, repose in the Self, 56, 71 

{andtmany] atmabhimanah, conceit that 
locates the Self [in the non- 
Self], 166, 168, 192, 216, 
218, 228 

aemakhyati, failure to discern the Self, 80, 
130, 149 

Ayurveda, 300 

bandha, bondage, 44, 80, 81, 95, 103, 
163, 173, 175, 192, 217, 219, 
221, 229-232, 244, 247, 281, 
292 

bauddhajndna, 38, 42 

bahyakarana, external organs, 98, 141 

bdhyarthavada, 154 

Bahyarthavadin, 155 

Bahyarthanumeyavadin, 154 

Balabodhini, 87 

Bhagavadbhakustotra, 161 

Bhagavadgitd, 45, 58, 194, 305 

Bhagavat, 82 

Bhairava, 51, 112, 114, 195-197, 205, 
207, 254, 255, 257, 269 

Bhairava-tantra, 41, 322 

bhairavimudrd, 21, 345 

bhakd, devotion, 47, 102, 288, 295, 
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307-309 
Bhartphari, 8, 157-159, 181, 201, 202, 
339 


Bhartrprapanica, 5, 153, 155 
Bhatta Pradyumna, 119 
Bhatta Sri Vamana, 254 
Bhatta Sri Viravimanaka, 243, 259 
Bhattadivakara, 182 
Bhattadivakaravatsa, 182, 216 
Bhattanatha, 151 
Bhattenduraja, 293 
bhavanakartyta, [the Lord’s own free] 
agency of becoming, 78 
Bhdmati, 8 
Bhaskara, 125, 182 
bhdasvartiipa, 202, 206, 211, 214 
bhdavana 
efficient force, 234, 235 
meditative realization, 15, 50, 193, 
203, 217, 243, 265 
bhdvavikdra, 75, 92, 185 
bheda, difference, 51 
bhedabhrant, illusion of difference, 116 
bhedaprathd, display of difference, 123, 
136, 150, 192, 216, 219 
bhedavyakti, manifestation as difference, 
60 
bhedabheda, difference-and-non- 
difference, 23, 50, 51, 54, 
55, 70, 112, 196, 209 
Bhedabhedavadin, 88 
bhedavabhdsa, appearance of difference, 
116, 195 
bhitti, surface, screen, canvas, wall, 67, 
115, 116, 176, 261, 283 
Bhisma, 319 
Bhoja, 103 
bhokty, enjoyer, subject, 85 
bhrama, error, erroneous view, 232 
bhrdna, error, erroneous view, confusion, 
114, 116, 161-164, 166, 232, 
346 
bhuvana, world, universe, 82, 84, 209, 
240, 261, 306, 307, 325 
bhuvanasuddhi, purification of the uni- 
verses, 326 
bhimika 
condition, level [of subjectivity], 
195, 208, 209 
role, 87, 151, 161, 330, 331 
bindu, ‘drop’, 195, 263, 265, 302, 303 
blue, 89, 91, 92, 154, 199, 258 
blue and pleasure, 154, 165, 168, 182 
bodha, universal consciousness, 130 
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brahmabhita, composed of brahman, hav- 
ing become [one with] brah- 
man, 238, 245, 251, 314 

brahman, 74, 85, 158, 178-184, 201, 
205, 207, 215-218, 220, 236, 
314 

Brahmanaspati, 178 

brahmarandhra, cranial aperture, 227 

Brahmavada, 8, 171 

Brahmavadin, 56, 128, 155, 180, 181, 
341 

Brahma, 68, 81, 190, 208, 317 

Brahmanasvamin, 329 

Brahmani (= Brahmi), 107 

Brahmi, 107, 239 

buddhi, intellect, volition, 139, 140, 168, 
170 

buddhidarpana, mirror of intellect, 97, 98, 
260 

buddhidharma, attribute, affectation of 
the intellect, 135, 171 

Buddhist, 165, 168, 228 

buddhitattva, intellect-principle, 101 

buddhiyoga, discipline of mind, of mental 
attitude, 289, 290 

buddhindriya, cognitive organs, 141 

buddhyupadhi, extrinsic affectation of the 
intellect, 171 

Caitanyasiva, 21 

cakra, 227, 263, 301, 302, 304, 306 

camatkdra, wonder, 46, 55, 71, 75, 106, 
115, 121, 122, 245, 256, 269 

Candrikd, 11 

carana, foot, ‘ray’, 315 

carvand, delight, 269 

caturtha, Fourth [state}, 66, 176, 183 

catuskofi, 119, 147, 342 

Camunda, 107 

Carvaka, 153, 159, 170, 171 

Cicchaktisamstuti, 60 

cidagni, fire of consciousness, 244 

ciddnandaikaghana, uniform mass of 
blissful consciousness, 62, 77, 
87, 88, 137, 174, 175, 189, 
192, 214, 216, 238, 273 

ciddnandaikamurt, solely formed of bliss- 
ful consciousness, 315 

cidekaghana, solely formed of conscious- 
ness, 90, 209, 238 

cidekamurti, formed solely of conscious- 
ness, 238 

cidekavapus, whose nature is only con- 
sciousness, 92 

cidghana, mass of consciousness, 60, 183, 
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240, 253 

cidrupa, whose form is consciousnesss, 
106, 173, 214 

cinmurti, whose form is consciousness, 92 

cit{Sakti], [energy of] Consciousness, 65, 
117, 118, 209, 211, 256 

citi, consciousness, 233, 236 

citifaku, conscious energy, energy of con- 
sciousness, 233-235, 237 

citprakdsa, Light of consciousness, 115 

citta, empirical consciousness, 89, 233 

cognitive process, 97, 98, 294 

cremation ground, 246, 257, 265, 267, 
268 

criticism of the Brahmavada, 128 

darstantika, 116 

death, 236 

deep sleep, 125, 146, 172, 175, 181-183, 
214 

dehakancuka, body's sheath, 275, 279, 
281 

dehapramaty, cognizer endowed with a 
body, 87 

Dehasthadevatdacakrastotra, 77, 210 

dehddipramarytd, condition wherein the 
body and the like is taken to 
be the cognizer, 61, 175, 192, 
248, 278 

dehddipramdrtabhimdna, conceit _at- 
tributing to the body, etc., 
the capacity to cognize, con- 
ceit that the body, etc., is the 
locus of the cognizer, 192, 
229, 238, 241, 249, 268 

dehddyabhimana, conceit that locates the 
Self in the body, etc., that 
takes the body, etc., to be the 
Self, 174, 229, 231, 232, 235, 
238, 295 

dehddydtmamanin, beset by the confusion 
of the body, etc., and the Self, 
278, 316 

dehadydtmamanitva, conceit that the 
body is the Self, 233, 298 

dehddydtmatd, see dehddydtmamanitva, 
163 

dehddydtmabhimdnin, see dehddydtma- 
manin, 226 

dehadtmamdnin, see dehddydtmamdnin, 
163, 219, 287, 296 

dehaétmamanitva, see dehddyadtmaménitva, 
223, 232, 279, 288 

Deo ignoto, 158 

desddhvan, ‘Path of space’, 325 
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deva, 175, 180, 207, 208, 212, 253, 255, 
256, 269, 307, 308 

Devikdkrama, 198 

devi, 107, 127 

dharma, 42, 163, 194, 232 

Dharmakirti, 91, 159 

dhimukura, mirror of the intellect, 97 

dhyana, meditation, 48, 260, 261, 301 

Dhyanabindupanisad, 264 

Dignaga, 159 

div, 127 

divyam amytam, divine immortality, 308 

diksd, initiation, 43, 81, 194, 326 

Diksottaratantra, 326, 327 

dream, 66, 175, 179-181, 186, 211, 213 

drstanta, 116 

dualism, 152, 227, 228, 308 

duality, 108, 117, 215, 232, 251, 256 

durghatakarin, difficult to construe, 95, 
126 

durghatasampddana, accomplishing of a 
difficult result, 128 

dvaitabhranti, error that imposes duality, 
251 

dvddasdénta, ‘limit of twelve ([finger- 
breadths}’, 227 

evolution, 54, 55 

evolutionism, 54 

flaw in the gold, 133, 147, 283 

fourteen, 82 

fourteen categories of beings, 81 

gahana, impenetrable, 81 

Gahana, 81, 328 

gajendramoksa, 288 

Ganges, 93, 279 

ganja, 225 

Gangadvara, 273 

Gaudapada, 52, 53, 118 

Gaudapddiyabhasya, 45, 153 

Gaudiya Vaisnava, 253 

gavaksa, 252 

Gaya, 279 

ghatakdsa, jar-space, 130, 148, 187, 190, 
229, 236 

Goddess, 76, 127, 227, 264, 267, 330 

God’s reality or existence, 212, 215 

Grammarian, 181 

granthi, knot, 181, 227-229, 231, 232 

grahaka, empirical subject, 85 

grahyagrdhaka, the knower and the 
known, subject and object, 69 

guna, 159, 160, 190, 296, 297 

gunatattva, 138, 139, 141, 335 

guru, 253, 286, 299 
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Hairanyagarbha, 157, 158 

HAMSAH, 22, 264 

hamsoccara, 264 

Haradatta, 266 

Hari, 321 

hathapaka, forced maturation, 301 

hela, 300, 306 

Helaraja, 339 

hetu, 157 

Himalaya, 273 

Hiranyagarbha, 152, 157, 158 

homa, 243 

hrdaya, Heart, 197, 265 

hrdayabija, ‘seed of the heart’, 25, 205 

iccha[Sakti], (energy of) Will, 65, 79, 
104, 106, 107, 117, 118, 120, 
132, 145, 148, 202, 205, 206, 
209, 248, 256, 330 

idantd, ecceity, 122, 168, 224 

Indra, 235 

indriya, organs, sense-faculties, 146, 208 

infant, 122 

insect, 298 

interreferentiality, 111 

ia Sivam, 313 

iti tatparyarthah, 237 

Ig4na, 117 

Isvara, 80, 117, 118, 120, 121, 125, 157, 
209, 262, 332 

Iévarakysna, 139 

I$varapratyabhijndvivytivimarsini, 116 

isvaratattva, 121 

jada, insensible, 248 

jagadananda, cosmic bliss, 328 

Jagat, 104, 113 

Janmamaranavicdra, 22, 257 

japa, silent (or whispered) recitation, 48, 
102, 194, 261-265, 301 

jati, 82, 159, 160, 202, 339, 340 

Jhelum, 316 

jiva, embodied soul, 189 

jivanmukta, liberated while living, 22, 29, 
38, 99, 214, 225, 232, 236, 
245, 271, 282, 295 

jivanmukti, liberation in this life, 14, 17, 
22, 23, 33, 34, 36, 43-45, 47, 
250, 300 

Jivanmuktiviveka, 11, 19, 236 

jivann eva muktah, 43, 44, 231, 232, 240, 
258, 275, 300, 309 

jrid, 132 

jndna, knowledge, 219-221, 232, 288, 
291, 296 

jridna[Sakti], (energy of] Knowledge, 65, 
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104, 106, 107, 117, 118, 120, 
131, 132, 148, 187, 202, 205, 
206, 209, 256, 330 

jfidnaghana, unalloyed consciousness, 
184 

Jnanaprakasa, 265 

jnidnasaktyupdya, means of cognitive en- 
ergy, 193 

jfidnayoga, discipline of [acquiring] 
knowledge, discipline leading 
to [final] insight, 245, 299, 
307, 311 

jndndgni, fire of knowledge, 223, 233, 
281 

jridnendriya, cognitive organs, 141 

jridnin, he who has knowledge, he who 
knows (the Self], knower, 29, 
216, 217, 223, 225, 226, 231, 
233, 240, 241, 243, 244, 247, 
248, 250, 251, 253, 255, 256, 
258, 266, 272, 273, 275, 277, 
279, 281, 282, 287, 288, 290, 
292-298 

jridnopaya, way of knowledge, 49 

kaivalya, isolation, autonomy, absolute 
liberation, 45, 46, 227, 233, 
273, 274 

Kaksydstotra, 182, 216, 345 

kalana, determination, limiting dy- 
namism, 259 

kala, 130, 146, 240 

kald(tattva], (limited] Agency, 130, 132, 
133, 135, 146, 338 

Kallata, 21, 157, 200, 343, 345 

kalpand, mental construct, postulate of 
the mind, 108, 163, 259 

kambuka, 136, 137, 146, 148, 222, 280 

kanda, ‘bulb’, 302, 306 

karicuka, sheath, 54, 81, 131, 132, 136, 
137, 145-147, 191, 217, 221, 
223, 238, 274, 275, 279-281, 
288, 295 

Kanada, 340 

kapala, skull, begging-bowl, 266 

kara, hand, ‘ray’, 315 

karanadevi, goddesses that are the organs 
of sense, 208, 212, 256, 262, 
269 

karman, 171, 218, 221 

karmavipaka, ripening of the act, 236 

karmayoga, yoga of action, 310 

karmic condition, 218 

karty, agent, 125, 126 

kartytd, agency, 55, 76, 126, 140, 146, 
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208, 332, 333 

Kashmiri recension of the BhG, 318 

kathamkdram, 234 

katadksapara, sidelong-glance, 275, 299 

Kaula, 12, 40 

Kaumarl, 107 

kdla[tattva], Time [limited], 132, 133, 
135, 146 

Kdlikdkrama, 21, 38, 198, 199 

Kali, 197, 345 

Kalottara, 144 

Kapalika, 28, 50, 266 

kdrmamala, impurity of supposing one- 
self the agent of actions, 80, 
101, 131, 132, 148, 150, 189, 
190, 222, 235, 238, 248, 279, 
281, 283, 291, 333, 334 

Kdsikd, 234 

Kasi, 272 

Kdvyaprakdsa, 87, 134 

khatvanga, 265, 266, 268 

khyda, manifestation, cognition, recogni- 
tion, 166, 174, 222 

kimciccalana, imperceptible movement, 
79, 327 

kimciducchinatd, slight swelling, 119 

koSa, cover, sheath, 78, 80, 148, 149, 189 

Krama, 120, 199, 315, 343 

Krama-Mahartha, 197 

kramamudrd, 21 

Kramasutra, 21, 343 

kramayoga, yoga of “stages”, sequential 
yoga, 304 

kriyamanakarman, 235 

kriya[Saka], [energy of] Action, 65, 104, 
106, 107, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
132, 148, 202, 205, 206, 209, 
256, 260, 330 

kridd, 13, 60, 127, 129, 175, 247, 255, 
268 

kriddsila, of playful nature, whose habitus 
is the play, 127, 210, 212 

Krsna, 290, 293, 297, 298 

kptakptyatd, 214, 270 

kptrimapramdty, adventitious cognizer, 
221 

kytrimdhankdra, adventitious ego, 71 

Ksemaraja, 60, 66, 148, 176, 177, 199, 
210, 316, 343 

ksetrajfa, ordinary soul, 83 

ksetravid, 318 

ksobha, disturbance, 110, 335-337 

Kubjikamatatanira, 120, 123 

Kula, 44, 51, 205, 252, 269, 315 
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Kulaparicdasikd, 299 

Kularamamdld, 38, 272, 275, 299 

Kulasara, 299 

kuldcdrya, teacher of the Kula, 299, 300 

kundalini, 12, 17, 22, 49, 52, 263, 302, 
303 

Kuruksetra, 273 

Laksmanagupta, 186 

Laksmi, 297 

Laksmisamhitd, 277, 288 

lampikd, soft palate, uvula, 302 

last moment, 276, 287-289, 293 

law of karman, 27, 29, 30, 42, 45, 285 

liberation, 175 

lila, 13 

Lokayata, 189 

Madalasa, 169 

Madhuvéhini, 344 

Madhyamaka, 119 

madhyamaprana, middle breath, 
262-264 

madhyamd, 158 

mahabhita, 337 

mahddevi, 63 

Mahdlaksmisamhitd, 277 

mahdamantra, Great formula, 198, 209 

mahamayd, 61, 120, 123, 124, 333 

mahdmoha, great delusion, 173 

mahdnanda, supremely blissful, 106 

Mahanaya, 315 

mahdprakdsavapus, formed of great Light, 
62, 86, 106, 118, 223, 284 

Mahartha, 315 

MaharthadarSana, 315 

Maharthamanjari, 315 

mahésattd, ‘great’ or ‘transcendental ex- 
istence’, great Being, 63, 159, 
206, 339 

mahdstinya, great Void, 120, 182 

mahdsunyatisinya, the ‘great Void be- 
yond the Void’, 21, 120 

mahavidyd, great Knowledge, 124 

mahadvydpa, 191 

Mahavyutpatti, 81 

mahayogin, great ascetic, 258 

Mahef§a, Great Lord, 120, 126, 316 

Mahesvara, Great Lord, 77, 137, 151, 
160, 164, 222, 226, 270, 316 

Mahesvarananda, 315 

mala, impurity, 85, 129, 130, 146, 331 

Malikadasa, 247 

mamatda, possessive behavior, 140 

Mammata, 87, 134 

manana, 140 
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manas, mind, 139 

manascaficalya, unsteadiness of mind, 
306, 309 

Manorathanandin, 91 

mantra, 240, 250, 263 

Mantra, 123, 124, 332 

Mantramahesvara, Great Lord of 
Mantras, 121, 123, 331 

Mantresvara, Lord of Mantras, 122, 123, 
332 

mantric practice, 22, 50, 263 

Matangatantra, 326 

Madhyamika, 153, 155, 171, 172, 229, 
341, 342 

Mahesi (= Mahe$vari), 107 

Maheévari, 107 

Malinivijayottaratantra, 21, 38, 76 

Margalasdastra, 322 

Martyka, 107, 124, 330 

mdtrkas, 107, 239, 330 

maya, 54, 56-58, 81, 88, 94, 102, 116, 
123, 124, 126-128, 130-132, 
138, 145, 162, 163, 179, 185, 
186, 215, 219, 332 

etymologies, 127 

mayagranthi, mdyd as knot, 328 

mayakancuka, maya as sheath, 145, 146, 
221 

mayanda, sphere of Illusion, 80 

mdydapramaty, cognizer under the domin- 
ion of mdyd, psychosomatic 
subject, 116, 146, 176, 202, 
219, 328, 334 

mayadsakti, power of differentiation, en- 
ergy of delusive construction, 
energy of maya, 80, 98, 102, 
123, 126, 127, 129, 163, 189 

Mayasakti, 127 

mayatattva, 65, 124, 126 

mayiyamala, impurity of regarding the 
world as objective, 80, 101, 
130, 132, 147, 148, 150, 189, 
222, 235, 248, 275, 279, 283, 
332-334 

mercury, 31, 37, 300 

Meru, 253 

meya, cognizable reality, 138, 145 

mithydjnana, faulty knowledge, 27, 218 

Mimamsaka, 64, 159, 170, 171, 221, 
244, 339-341 

Mimamsa, 116, 159, 206, 234, 250, 286 

Mimadmsdnyayaprakdsa, 234 

mocana, liberation, 102 

moha, delusion, bewilderment, 16, 81, 
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127, 138, 167, 192, 217, 219, 
221, 228, 248-250, 293 

mohdvarana, veil of delusion, 219, 221 

moksa, liberation, 44, 103, 173, 221, 
227, 229, 230, 232, 292, 309, 
312 

Moksadharmaprakarana, 319 

Mytyunjit, 38 

mudrd, 22, 49 

mudrékrama, 21 

mukhdmnaya, verbal transmission, 300, 
301 

mukda, liberation, 228, 230, 308, 311 

mulakdrana, primal cause, 139 

mulddhara, ‘radical support’, 302 

nabhas, ‘sky’, Void, 153, 169, 279 

Naiyayika, 159, 168, 170, 250, 338, 341 

name and form, 154 

Nandasikhd, 266 

nara, finite being, 200, 209 

NareSvaraviveka, 186 

nada, ‘resonance’ or ‘phonation’, 263, 
302 

nddanta, ‘end of the resonance’, 302, 303 

Nagarjuna, 147, 342 

NageSabhatta, 11 

ndprakasah prakdSate, 164, 174 

Narayana, 157 

nayaka, hero, 212 

neti neti, 171, 172 

Netratantra, 38 

nidargana, 288 

nididhydsana, 140 

nimesa, shutting the eyes, 121 

nirmaytva, creativity, 116 

Nirvanayogottara, 273 

nirvikalpa, free from mental constructs, 
108, 110 

Nisdtana/Nisisamcara, 38, 61, 275 

niscaya, determinate cognition, definitive 
knowledge, conclusion, deci- 
sion, 98, 114, 139, 174, 258 

Nisvasa, 39 

nisedhavydp4ra, activity of negation, 80 

nityatva, eternity, 134 

niyan(tattva], Necessity, 134-136, 146 

niyatisakti, power of causal constraint, 
83, 84, 102, 138, 301 

nonduality, 71, 72, 74, 76, 150, 198, 
217, 232, 259, 263, 273, 284 

Nydaya, 62, 109, 168, 250 

Nyaya-VaiSesika, 159 

namul, 234, 313 

om, 158, 159 
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outcaste, 245, 246, 272, 273, 278 

paricakytya, five [cosmic] functions, 100, 
124, 332 

para, 65 

parabrahman, the brahman that is the 
ultimate, the transcendental 
brahman, 74, 87, 156, 215, 
259, 276, 313, 314 

paracamatkdra, supreme wonderment, 
204 

paradox, 33 

parah purusah, supreme Person, 185, 214 

parakiyd, 253 

paramantra, supreme mantra, 197 

paramapramaty, ultimate, transcendental 
cognizer, 126, 210, 244 

paramapurusadrtha, 313 

Paramagiva, Supreme Siva, 104, 106, 
118, 125, 173, 175, 208, 209, 
283, 328 

paramdnanda, supreme bliss, 269 

paramadrtha, 225, 226, 230, 239, 247, 
260, 268, 270, 274, 276, 289, 
299, 303-307, 311-313 

Paramarthacarcd, 112 

paramarthasatya, transcendent truth, 88, 
102 

paramarthasara, 313 

Paramarthasara, 61, 63, 73, 74, 313, 316 

paramatman, supreme Self, 63, 93, 151, 
184, 187, 190-192, 255 

ParameSvara, Supreme Lord, 61, 62, 76, 
80, 82, 83, 88, 99-103, 116, 
137, 145, 152, 176, 178, 189, 
191, 193, 207, 208, 246, 248, 
260, 266, 273, 274, 277, 288, 
300, 301, 328 

Paramesvaravamana, 319 

parapramaty, ultimate, transcendental 
cognizer, 85 

parapurusartha, 270, 313 

parasamviddhrdaya, ‘Heart of supreme 
consciousness’, 197 

parasreyas, 311, 315 

paratattva, ultimate principle, 104, 106, 
108, 110, 111, 117, 118, 273, 
276, 301, 305, 308, 309 

Para, 50, 206, 208, 260 

parahantd, supreme ipseity, 215, 262 

pardhantdcamatkdra, wonder that is 
supreme ipseity, 71, 80, 108, 
173, 212, 227, 244, 258, 315 

parahantavisrant, repose in supreme ipse- 
ity, 226 
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paramarsa, self-reflection, self- 

awareness, 116, 292, 314 

Pardpravesikd, 197 

Parduisikdvivarana, 70 

pardvdc, supreme Speech, 63, 107, 108, 
233, 264, 331 

parighar, 293 

parijrapti; see pratyabhijnd, 194 

parimitapramdr,, finite, limited cognizer, 
63, 230 

paripurna, complete, perfect, 106, 177 

parisilana, sustained concentration, de- 
termined practices, process of 
perfectioning, 73, 174, 215, 
225, 229, 232, 271, 281, 283, 
286, 288, 296, 299 

pasu 

domestic animal, 82, 89 
fettered subject, soul in bondage, 

bound soul, 87, 88, 101, 107, 
110, 129, 130, 132, 134, 137, 
148, 163, 168, 318 

pasupramaty, fettered cognizer, subject, 
85, 98, 268, 297 

pasyanti, 158 

Patanjali, 3, 159, 312 

pati, Lord, 318 

paurusajndna, 38, 42, 43 

Pauskara, 144 

pdda, word, 240 

Pancaratra, 63 

Paniniya, 159, 242 

ParameSvarasdastra, 322 

phalakdmandbhimana, conceit that con- 
sists in desiring a result, 247 

poet, 134 

potter’s wheel, 52, 268, 270, 271, 275 

Prabhakara, 116 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 11 

pradhana, primal matter, 273 

Prajapati, 158, 285 

prajna, Wisdom, 181 

Prajnakaragupta, 91, 92 

prajratr, Knower, 182 

prakarana, manual, 72, 315 

prakdsa, Light, illumination, conscious- 
ness, 69-71, 78, 101, 103, 
106, 108, 109, 111, 114-117, 
125, 160, 164, 165, 177, 179, 
181, 183, 184, 196, 198, 223, 
226, 237, 239 

prakdsavapus, formed of Light, 192 

prakriyd, process of initiation, 326 

prakyti, primal matter, Nature, 52, 58, 74, 
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81, 138, 139, 145, 186, 296, 
334 

prakrtyanda, sphere of Nature, 81 

Pralayakevala, 124, 333 

Pralayakala, 146, 182, 317, 333 

Pramanavada, 159 

pramaty, cognizer, 61, 85, 208 

pramdtyprameya, cognizers and objects of 
cognition, 80 

pramadrsaptaka, heptad of subjects, 330 

prapanica, 96, 127, 150, 151, 182 

prasphurana, vibration, 99 

pratibha, intuition, self-luminous 
consciousness, self- 
consciousness, 9, 97, 101, 
134, 215, 315 

pratibhédmukura, mirror of intuition, 97, 
98, 101 

pratibimba,_ reflection, image, 23, 
113-115, 185, 213 

pratibimbavdda, doctrine of reflection, 
112, 114, 117 

pratiprakdra, 81, 146 

pranyogin, 109 

pratyabhijnd, recognition, 33, 68, 104, 
107, 156, 185, 210, 271, 341 

Pratyabhijna, 40, 343 

Pratyabhijnadarsana, 315 

Pratyabhijnatikd, 119, 254 

pratyavamarsa, awareness, self- 
awareness, reflection, 95, 
221, 240, 249, 262, 298, 311 

Pravarapura, 316 

Praydga, 273, 278 

Prabhakaramimamsa, 57 

prajna, Knower, 156, 181-183 

prana, 153, 157, 158, 170, 262, 263 

Pranabrahmavadin, 157, 158, 170 

pranapramaty, subject conscious of an in- 
ternal sensation, 334 

prdnasaka, energy of breath, 263, 264 

Pranavid, 157 

Pranatmavadin, 157 

prapa, 128 

prarabdhakarman, 36, 235, 236 

prthvyanda, Terrestrial sphere, 81 

pudgala, 318 

pumstattva, principle of individuation, 
person, 130, 131 

purusa, 52, 53, 58, 81 

mundane man, 145 
Purusa, 156, 158 
purusatattva, 130 
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puryastaka, subtle body, 97, 98, 171, 174, 
187, 216, 238, 291, 340 

puryastakapramdty, cognizer endowed 
with a subtle body, 98, 99 

Puskara, 273 

puma, 65 

purnajnana, perfect knowledge, 302 

purnapramaty, universal knower, 69 

ptrnapratha, coincidence with plenitude, 
287 

purnartpatd, plenitude, 137 

purnasvaripa, one’s own nature of pleni- 
tude, 88, 130, 177 

purnatdvdda, doctrine of plenitude, 36 

purnatva, plenitude, 134 

pturnatvakhy4da, failure to recognize one’s 
own plenitude, 116, 161, 164 

purndhantd, perfect ipseity, 176, 256 

ptirndhantdcamatkara, marvel of perfect 
ipseity, 118, 120 

purndhantavisranti, repose in perfect ipse- 
ity, 214, 256, 263, 269 

puta, fold, cavity, 328 

rahasya, secret, esoteric, esoterism, 12, 
75, 119, 257, 270, 271, 283, 
299-301, 314, 322 

rasa 

mercury, 300 
savor, essence, aesthetic emotion, 

delight, 56, 71, 106, 110, 
135, 151, 268, 290, 304 

Rasasiddhdnta, 300 

Raurava, 322 

Rauravasttrasamgraha, 123 

Rauravagama, 78, 82, 83, 123, 131 

rdga, [contextualized] passion, 135 

rdga[tattva], Passion, principle of pas- 
sion, 134-136, 146 

Raghavananda, 176 

Rahu, 96, 98, 176 

rajasahankara, 140 

Rajanaka, 257 

Rajanaka Rama, 257 

Rama, 247 

Ramakantha, 71-73, 77, 180, 257, 319 

Ramakantha I, 257 

Ramakantha II, 257 

Ramanuja, 47, 149, 157, 230, 308 

Ramesvara Jha, 80 

RAzdan, 257 

Realist, 225 

reasoning, 61 

rekhdtimira, [disease called]  ‘line- 
darkness’, diplopia, 149, 150, 
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remorphemicization, 120 

rhetoric of solicitude, 19 

Rudra, 68, 81, 83, 146, 317, 328 

rudraksetrajna, Rudras and ordinary 
souls, 68, 69, 83, 90, 146, 
208 

radhi, direct sense, immediate apprehen- 
sion, 194, 241, 243, 301 

SA, 203 

Sadasiva, 80, 117, 118, 120, 121, 125, 
204, 205, 208, 209, 262, 298, 
324, 327, 331 

sadguru, true teacher, 73, 225, 270, 274, 
282, 283, 316 

Sadvytti, 257 

Sadyojyotis, 83 

Sakala, 146, 334 

sakrd vibhato ‘yam dud, 111 

samadhi, 196, 345 

samdpatz, realization, 196, 208 

samavesa, absorption, 64, 71, 193, 208 

samulldsa(ka), playful effulgence, emer- 
gence, 92, 111, 214 

samyagjndna, correct knowledge, 76 

samkalpa, resolution, ratiocination, 139, 
239, 258 

samkoca, restriction, constriction, limi- 
tation, ‘closing up’, 84, 148, 
188, 221, 234 

Sampradayaprakasini, 134 

samsdra, transmigration, world of trans- 
migration, 73, 101, 218, 223, 
224, 267, 281, 282, 306, 
309-311 

samsdrdrnkura, sprout of transmigration, 
281 

samsarin, subject to transmigration, 237, 
238, 280 

samskara, root impression, trace, 97, 154, 
182-184, 232, 268, 275, 277, 
280, 281, 285, 286, 288, 294, 
306, 309, 310 

samvijjvalana, fire of consciousness, 51, 
258 

samvitprakdsa, Light of consciousness, 92 

Samvitprakdsa, 90 

samvittattva, conscious principle princi- 
ple of consciousness, reality 
that is consciousness, 95, 230 

samvytisatya, empirical truth, 88, 102, 
152, 159, 160 

sanmatra, pure Being, 198, 200 

sanicitakarman, 235 
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saprapancabrahman, 3, 5, 153, 155 
saptapramdtys, seven subjects, 68, 121, 
146, 182, 189 
sarva, 113, 264 
sarvabhutdtman, the Self of all beings, 247 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 159 
Sarvajnabhairava, 227 
sarvajnatva, 134 
sarvakartytva, 134 
Sarvamangaldsdstra, 79, 212, 322 
Sarvatobhadra, 257, 319 
sarvaénubhavitytd, principle of experience 
in each and every [percipient 
subject), 95, 96, 115, 177, 
185, 214 
sarvatman, Self of all beings, 5, 12, 215, 
245, 271 
sarvatmavdda, 5, 12, 14 
satattva, essential nature, essence, 87 
satkdryavada, 7, 52, 145 
sattd, being, state of being, 64, 78, 86, 95, 
340 
sattamdatra, pure Being, 201, 202, 207 
SAUH, 20, 25, 26, 50, 195, 197, 198, 
200, 201, 203, 205, 209, 303 
Sadakhya, 121, 204, 327 
sdmarasya, unison, 110, 113, 197, 202, 
206, 209 
samanadhikaranya, 122 
samadnya, ‘universal’, 159, 160, 188, 339 
Samkhya, 45, 52, 55, 57, 63, 74, 98, 
138-141, 144, 168, 189, 190, 
258, 334, 335, 337 
Sarasvatasamgraha, 111 
sattvikdhankdra, 140, 336 
Siddhayogesvarimata, 49 
Siddhanta, 9, 34, 50, 51, 147, 211, 215, 
330 
sky-flower, 57, 134, 206, 207 
smarana 
awareness, 274-277, 315 
meditation, 274 
smyti 
awareness, 273, 277 
memory, 182 
Somasambhu, 262 
Somasambhupaddhati, 253 
Somananda, 70 
spanda, vibration, pulsation, 78, 79, 115, 
155, 264, 327 
Spanda, 40, 315 
Spandakarika, 72 
Spandasamdoha, 77 
Spandasarvasva, 344 
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Spandasttrarthavali, 71 

Spandasastra, 66, 254 

sphar, 63 

sphara, sudden burst, 75, 206, 209, 260 

sphay, 63 

sphitatva, flourishing, 173 

sphur, 14, 63 

sphurana; see sphuratta, 68 

sphurattd, splendor, manifestation, efful- 
gence, 63, 65, 106 

Sugata, 339 

svabhitti, one’s own surface, 209 

Svacchandatantra, 38 

svalaksana, 159, 168 

svaprakaga, luminous in and of itself, 165 

svarupagopana, concealement of one’s 
proper form, 61, 129 

svastha, healthy, 230, 277, 288, 289 

svasvabhdva, one’s own essence, one’s 
own essential nature, 151, 
180 

Svasvabhdavasambodha, 344 

svasvaripa, absolute, essential, inherent 
nature, 93, 101, 115, 118, 
137, 147, 212, 279, 282, 284, 
297 

svasaktivikasvaratad, full deployment of 
energies, 221, 229, 231 

svatantradrs, free vision, 117, 132 

Svayamprakasananda, 157 

svalaksanyena, by means of its own char- 
acteristics, 113, 213 

svdtantrya, freedom, 13, 63, 68, 71, 
74, 76, 78, 87, 88, 108, 
116, 126-128, 151, 155, 157, 
173-175, 180, 191, 194, 196, 
212, 223, 226, 229, 239, 260, 
273, 292, 299 

svatantryasakti, energy of freedom, 56, 
60, 61, 106, 107, 119, 240, 
327 

svatantryavdda, doctrine of (Siva’s abso- 
lute] freedom, 36, 157, 160 

svatmabhitti, one’s own surface, 115 

svdtmadarpana, mirror of the Self, 90 

svatmadevata, the deity that is one’s own 
Self, 62-64, 253, 256-258 

svdtmajriana, knowledge of the Self, 99, 
137, 173, 174, 271, 273-275, 
277-279, 281, 283, 284, 286, 
288, 301, 307, 310 

svdunamahe§a, see svdtmamahesvara, 247 

svatmamaheSsvara, the Great Lord that is 
one’s own Self, 91, 95, 126, 
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137, 192, 215, 223, 225, 238, 
240, 255, 260, 271, 272, 274, 
279, 281, 288, 295, 316 

svdtman, essential Self, one’s own Self, 
167, 290, 292 

svatmaprakasa,_ sclf-illumination, 95, 
273, 297 

svdtmavahni, fire of the Self, 259 

svatmavid, knower of one's own Self, 99, 
287 

svdunayoga, discipline tending to the re- 
alization of one’s own Self, 
194 

$abdabrahman, 157, 158 

Sabdabrahmavada, 8 

Sabdabrahmavadin, 181 

Sabdadhdtusamiksd, 202 

Sabdakalpadruma, 73 

Sabdardsi, mass, totality of sounds, 107, 
239 

Saiva, 57 

Saivopanisad, 261, 264 

Saku 

energy, 54, 107, 239 
‘energy’ as a level of sound in the 

uccdra, 302, 303 

Sakti, 57, 110, 117, 118, 120, 201, 209, 
211, 334 

$akticakra, Wheel of energies, 49, 51, 76, 
77, 107, 119, 197, 210, 239, 
345 

Sakticakresvara, Lord of the Wheel of en- 
ergies, 40, 41, 107, 210, 211, 
320 

$aktimahdcakra, great Wheel of energies, 
210, 212 

$aktimat, possessor of energy, 79, 82, 
127, 193, 212, 323, 340 

Saktiparicaka, pentad of energies, 117, 
118, 211, 222 

$aktipdta, ‘descent of energy’, grace, 37, 
46, 61, 76, 100, 102, 137, 
193, 237, 299-302 

$aktivikdsa, blossoming of energy, 77, 
200 

Saktivikdsa[mudrd], ‘blossoming of en- 
ergy’, 21, 343 

$aktyanda, sphere of Energy, 80, 209 

Sambhu, 64, 71, 151, 196, 207 

Sambhunatha, 48, 151, 193 

Sankara (Siva), 341 

Sankara, 94, 116, 128, 156, 272, 298 

Saunaka, 230 

$dktopaya, way of energy, 15, 25, 26, 31, 
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48-51, 193, 194, 196, 198, 
243, 272, 303, 343 

Sambhavopdya, way of Sambhu, 26, 34, 
47-49, 51, 112, 193 

$dnta, 110 

Santabrahmavada, 8, 155, 157 

Santabrahmavadin, 107 

Santdtitakala, 120 

Sesa, 2, 73, 74, 247, 313 

Siva, 65, 82, 87, 88, 101, 105, 110, 117, 
118, 125, 136, 137, 146, 156, 
157, 196, 207-210, 212, 215, 
217, 221, 225, 237, 238, 254, 
255, 258, 262, 271, 272, 282, 
285, 299-301, 303-306, 311, 
315, 316, 331, 341 

Siva, in the critattva, 262 

Sivadharma, 312 

Sivadharmottara, 312 

Sivastitra, 111, 176, 265 

Sivastitravarttika, 182 

sivatattva, Siva-principle, 105, 118 

fivatva, Sivahood, condition of Siva, 301, 
303, 313 

Sivavijfidnopanisad, 261 

Sivayogaratna, 265 

$Siva@dvayasdsana, system of nondualistic 
Saivism, 61, 313 

Sivdstaka, 21 

Sivopadhyaya, 265 

Soka, sorrow, grief, 16, 27, 29, 217, 224, 
273 

$raddhd, faith, 285, 286, 306, 307, 
309-311 

$ravana, 140 

Sreyas, 64, 255, 311 

Sri Ramabhattairaka, 257 

Srikantha, 322 

Srikanthanatha, 326 

Srikanthisamhitd, 322 

Srikula, 299 

Srikulaguhvara (*gahvara), 299 

Srikulakramodaya, 299 

Srikulakriddvatdra, 299 

Srikumara, 103 

Srinagar, 316 

Sriptirvasdstra, 49 

Srirama, 257 

Srivaisnava, 230 

Srividyacakravartin, 134 

Sruti, 156, 178, 180, 214 

Suddhavidyd, pure, perfect Knowledge, 
80, 120, 122-124, 136, 209, 
211, 327, 332 
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$uddhddhvan, pure path, 54, 65, 66, 125 

$unya, Void, 153, 169, 171 

Stinyapramdy, subject conscious of the 
Void, 111, 182, 334 

Stinyavada, doctrine of Void, 171, 172 

Sanyavadin, 172, 341, 342 

$inyatisdnya, the ‘Void beyond the Void’, 
120, 328 

sadadhvan, six paths, 54, 107, 305 

sadardha, ‘half of six’, Trika, 1 

gadguna, six qualities, 297 

tadbhavabhavita, made over into the con- 
dition of that; become iden- 
tical with the being of thar, 
277, 287, 289, 290, 294 

taijasa, 179 

tamas, darkness, lethargy, 98 

tanmayatd, identity, 286 

tanmayibhava, identity, 203, 207, 208 

tanmatra, abstract (or unmixed) entities, 
143, 337 

Tantrasadbhava, 132, 338 

Tantrasara, 116, 174 

Tantrdloka, 42 

Tantrism, 300 

tantu, ‘thread’, 263 

tandula, 280 

Tarka, 9, 211 

tatprakhyd[nydaya], 206 

tattva, principle, category, reality-level, 
52, 86, 104-106, 117, 118, 
122, 125, 126, 131, 138, 145, 
190, 217, 240, 252-254, 261, 
262, 264, 302 

Tattvabodha, 272 

Tattvagarbhastotra, 119 

tattvajaya, conquest of the tatrvas, 54 

Tattvavicara, 157, 344, 345 

Tattvarthacintamani, 344, 345 

Tattvopaplavasimha, 159 

tdaddunya, relatable only to itself, iden- 
tity, 109, 147, 193, 196, 216, 
280 

tamasahankara, 144, 336 

Tantrika, 12 

third brahman, 203, 204 

thirty-seventh tattva, 125 

thirty-six principles, 79, 86, 104, 117, 
126, 145, 252-254, 262, 264 

thirty-sixth principle, 305 

timira, darkness, diplopia, 149, 150, 166, 
167 

crodhdnasaka, energy of (the Lord’s] ob- 
scuration, 33, 60, 100-103, 
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129 

Trika, 138, 139, 141, 149, 153, 154, 157, 
162, 168, 197, 315, 334, 337 

Trika’s supremacy, 9, 154, 161 

trikona, ‘triangular sanctuary’, 302 

Trimsikad, 204 

Trisirobhairava, 45, 49 

trigfula, ‘Trident’, 202, 205, 207, 208 

tritattva, 262 

tur(i)ya, Fourth (state), 29, 43, 44, 66, 
119, 125, 175, 177, 183, 184, 
282 

turyatita, Trans-Fourth [state], 29, 44, 
66, 125, 273, 282 

tusa, 136, 145, 146, 148, 222, 280, 281 

turipata, ‘fall of the moment’, 344 

aila, 220 

two, 82 

uccdra, uttering of a mantra, 263 

Uddialaka, 200 

ullasati, to beam forth, 107 

ulldsa, glimmering, surging forth, emer- 
gence, illumining, 129, 185, 
209, 267 

ullekha, 162 

unmatta, insane, at a loss, 250, 268 

unmesa, opening the eyes, 121 

Upadesasahasri, 6, 115 

upalabdhr, [pure] agent of experience, 
66, 67, 85, 270, 271 

upanisad, 66, 155, 156, 201 

upadhi, contingent attribute, contingent 
qualification, limiting extrin- 
sic condition, 89, 90, 125, 
154, 229, 283 

updya, means, “way”, 34, 37, 47, 48, 274, 
301, 313 

utkranti, terminal Egress, ‘yogic suicide’, 
21, 41, 227 

Utpaladeva, 104, 119, 187 

Utpalavaisnava, 210, 344 

urdhvakundalini, 343 

urmi, 197, 327 

Urmikauldmava, 227, 228 

Vaibhasika, 168 

vaikhari, 158 

vairdgya, dispassion, 73, 76, 135, 308 

Vaisesika, 84, 85, 143, 157, 159, 188, 
189, 340 

vaisvadnara, 158, 178, 182 

Vaisnava, 221, 309 

Vaisnava Vedanta, 156 

Vaisnavi, 107 

Vaiyakaranasiddhdntalaghumanjdsd, 11 
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Varadaraja, 322 

varna, letter, 240 

Vasugupta, 343 

vasat, 250 

vac, Speech, 108 

vdcaka, signifier, denotator, 73, 123, 
226, 239, 263 

Vacaspati, 6, 8, 140, 141 

Vdcaspatya, 72, 119 

vdcya, signified, denoted [subject], 73, 
123, 240, 263, 264 

Vamadeva, 22 

Vamana, 109, 203 

Vamanadatta, 164, 230, 259 

Varanasi, 273 

Varsyayani, 75 

vdsand, latent disposition, 89, 101, 148, 
154, 155, 165, 179, 183, 188, 
189, 234-236, 238, 279, 286, 
288, 290-292, 309, 312 

vdsanddhiridhi, growth, development of 
latent dispositions, 235 

vdsandprabodha, awakening of latent dis- 
positions, 154, 288 

vdsanapraroha, growth, development of 
latent dispositions, 236, 290, 
292 

vdsandpraridhi, growth, development of 
latent dispositions, 235, 291 

Vasudeva, 297 

Vedanta, 73, 155, 162, 180, 252, 280 

Vedantasara, 72 

Vedantin, 165, 172, 341 

vibhava, 41, 76, 107, 146, 173, 215 

vibhrama, delusion, bewilderment, 162, 
163 

vibhuci 

glory, resplendence, splendor, 81, 
137, 225, 311 
power, 226 

videhamukui, liberation at death, 303 

Vidvanmanoranjani, 72 

vidya; see Suddhavidya, 117, 118 

vidyd[tattva], (limited) Knowledge, 83, 
130, 132, 135, 136, 146, 147, 
338 

Vidyapitha, 39-41 

Vidyaranya, 272 

vidyatattva, in the witattva, 262 

Vidyesvara, 123, 124, 332 

vijnidna, consciousness, 154 

Vijnanakevala, 123, 332 

vijindnavahni, fire of discriminating 
knowledge, 220 
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Vijnanavada, 52, 154, 155, 157 

Vijnanavadin, 154, 155, 165, 199 

Vijnanakala, 124, 332 

vijpmbh, expand, yawn, 82, 126, 163, 184 

vikalpa, mental construct, thought- 
construct, 108-110, 171, 
173, 174, 200, 242-245, 260 

vikalpasamskdra, purification of the 
vikalpas, 194 

vikalpasuddhi; see vikalpasamskdra, 346 

vikasvara, fully deployed, 148, 221, 229 

vikdsa, blossoming, 77, 79, 148, 221 

vimarsa, self-consciousness, awareness, 
reflection, 78, 115, 174, 208, 
243 

vimuka, liberation, 103, 247 

vimudhatd, delusion, 169 

virdddeha, 152, 158 

virdj, 158 

Viraj, 152, 158, 178, 182 

visarga, 207, 208, 326 

visranti, repose, pause, 71, 269, 304, 306, 
307 

visrantisthana, place of repose, 69, 185, 
225, 304 

visva, 178, 264 

Visvakarman, 178 

visvaonan, Self of everything, of the uni- 
verse, 192, 216, 233, 281 

Visnu, 68, 81, 288, 317 

Visnudharma, 230 

Visnudharmottara, 230 

Vitasta, 316 

Vitastapuri, 186, 316 

vithira, 188 

vira, hero, 257 

Viravamanaka, 259 

virefa, Lord of the heroes [i.e., of senso- 
rial energies], 177 

Void, 216 

vrata, vow, 163, 194, 246, 265-270 

vratam Gjagaram, vow of the python, 246 

vyakti, 159, 202 

Vyaktivadin, 159 

vyavacchedaka, 109 

vyavahara, ordinary usage, 93, 94, 99, 
152, 160, 292 

vyavasthd, 98 

vyavasthin, 203 

Vyadi, 159 

vydpakarva, inclusivity, 134, 135 

vydpti, inclusion, 135 

Vyasa, 310 

vyavytti, 118 
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Vyomavamesvari, 120 

Vyomavyapin, 332 

vyutthdna, 345 

water-wheel, 210, 212 

yajamdna, 242 

Yama, 223, 279 

yantra, device, mechanism, 275 

yaga, 243 

yajaka, 241 

Yamunacarya, 82 

Yamya, 107 

yoga 

derived meaning, 241 
discipline, contemplative union, 

17, 137, 174, 193, 194, 245, 
285, 306, 307, 309 

Yoga, 54, 258 

yogabhrasta, fallen from discipline, 2, 18, 
31, 100, 304, 305, 307-309, 
311 

yogacyuta, 31 
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Yogaraja, 59, 61, 316 

Yogasamcdratantra, 49 

Yogavasistha, 35 

yogabhydsa, yogic practice, practice of 
the discipline, 304, 306, 308, 
309, 312 

Yogacara, 153, 170, 339, 342 

Yogesvara, 22 

yogin, adept of the discipline, 22, 83, 134, 
155, 172, 176, 193, 194, 200, 
210, 212, 215, 217, 219, 221, 
224, 226, 243, 245, 255, 259, 
261, 263, 264, 268-270, 281, 
282, 284, 287, 303, 304, 317, 
320, 327, 328, 344 

Yoginatha, 10 

yogini, 41, 169, 252 

Yogisi, 107 

yukti, reasoning, 96, 104, 105, 174, 240, 
267, 269, 271, 286, 313 

Yuktidipika, 10, 82 
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APS 83, 10 

APS 84-85, 307 
APS 85b, 305 
APS 86, 308 
APSV 3, 2, 17 
APSV 30, 13 
APSV 56, 128 
APSV 87, 2 

AS 15, 177 

AS 112, 183 

AS I 13a, 183 
AS II 3, 180 

AS II 6a, 202 
AS II 20, 157 
AS II 35a, 248 
AS Il 36b-37, 249 
AS II 37a, 249 
AS III 5, 187 
AS Ill 6, 188 
AS III 8, 185 
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AS Ill 10a, 186 
AS Ill 24a, 156 
AS Ill 26, 344 
AS IV 81b, 111 
AS IV 83a, 344 
ASV II 6a, 202 
ASV II 17, 155 
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BAU I 4, 1, 156 
BAU I 4, 1-3, 326 
BAU I 4, 2, 224 
BAU I 4, 3, 175 
BAU I 4, 10, 64 
BAU I 4, 16, 247 
BAU II 3, 6, 344 


BAU II 4, 6 (= IVS, 7], 154, 321 


BAU II 4, 11, 142 
BAU II 4, 12, 60 
BAU III 5, 1, 249 
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BAU IV 3, 11, 179 
BAU IV 3, 13, 180 
BAU IV 3, 14, 179 
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BAU IV 4, 6, 285 
BAU IV 4, 7, 236 
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BAU IV 4, 23, 245 
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BAUBh IV 4, 13, 65 BS II 1, 33, 13 
Bhagavadbhaktistotra 17, 103 BSBh 1 1, 4, 162 
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Bhamati ad 11, 1, 152 BSBh II 1, 33, 13 
Bhaskari ad 1 1, 228 BSBh II 2, 28, 155 
Bhaskari ad | 3, 7, 187 
Bhaskari ad 1 8, 9, 187 ChU III 14, 1, 203 
Bhdskari ad second conclusive stanza, ChU VI 1, 4, 151 

222 ChU VI 1, 4ff., 200 
BhG II 16a, 202 ChU VI 2, 1, 201, 343 
BhG II 20, 94 ChU VII 24, 1, 66 
BhG II 40, 310 ChU VIII 4, 1-2, 111 
BhG II 52, 194 
BhG II 66, 234 DhAI, vrtti ad IV 16, 323 
BhG III 33, 298 Dhdtupatha IV 1, 127 
BhG IV 37, 220 Dipika ad Yoginihrdaya Ml 203, 324 
BhG V 15b-16, 284 
BhG V 18, 245 GAS II 40, 310 
BhG VI 29, 267 GAS III 33, 298 
BhG VI 37, 305, 310 GAS VI 41, 304 
BhG VI 40, 312 GAS VI 45, 310 
BhG VI 41, 304 GAS VIII 5-7, 272 


BhG VI 43-44a, 304 
BhG VI 45, 308, 310 
BhG VIII 5, 274 
BhG VIII 6, 289 
BhG VIII 21, 310 
BhG X 8, 322 


BhG XI 54, 102 
BhG XII 19b, 246 
BhG XIII 1-2, 320 
BhG XIII 27, 245 
BhG XIII 32, 185 
BhG XIV 14, 296 
BhG XV 6b, 310 
BhG XV 15, 187, 211 
BhG XVII, 23, 203 
BhG XVIII 17, 248 
BhG XVIII 20, 152 
BhGBh II 20, 94 
BhGBh II 40, 310 
BhGBh II 49, 290 
BhGBh III 33, 298 
BhGBh VI 27, 245 
BhGBh VI 37, 310 
BhGBh VI 45, 310 
BhGBh VIII 6, 289 
BhGBh VIII 8, 285 
BhGBh X 10, 289 
BhGBh XIV 14, 296 
BhGBh XVIII, 20, 152 


GAS VIII 6, 272, 288, 289 


GAS VIII 6-7, 277 
GAS VIII 7, 276, 293 
GAS XIII 1-2, 320 
GAS XIV 14, 296 
GAS XV 7, 86 
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GAS XV 15, 110 
GBh 1, 53 

GBh 14, 145 
GBh 16, 138 
GBh 20, 218 
GBh 23, 138, 139 
GBh 25, 144 
GBh 26, 142 
GBh 27, 139 
GBh 28, 118 
GBh 55, 53 


Haracaritacintamani XII 2-34, 316 


Haradatta ad ApDhS I 10, 29, 1, 266 


IPKI 1, 1, 104 

IPK I 1, 2, 68 

IPK I 4, 8, 69 

IPK 1 5, 3b, 69 

IPK15, 5, 154 

IPK 1 5, 6-7, 155 

IPK 15, 7, 321 

IPK 15, 13, 233 

IPK I 6, 2, 108 

IPK 1 6, 3, 108 

IPK 1 6, 4, 153 

IPK II 1, 6, 111 

IPK III 1, 6, 123 

IPK III 1, 10-11, 138 

IPK III 2, 3, 319 

IPK IV 12, 26, 41, 174, 215 

IPK IV 18, 104 

IPV 11, 1 (vol. I: 18), 62 

IPV 11, 1 (vol. I: 21), 62 

IPV I 1, 1 (vol. I: 26), 228 

IPV 11, 1 (vol. I: 29), 64 
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IPV I 4, 3 (vol. I: 165), 56 
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IPV 15, 13 (vol. I: 254-255), 64 
IPV 15, 14 (vol. I: 256-257), 327 
IPV 15, 14 (vol. I: 258-259), 78 
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LT II 6, 297 
LT Il 24-36, 297 


Mahabhasya (paspasahnika), 312 

Mahanayaprakdsa 39b-40a, 120 
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6-7), 220 

Markandeyapurdna XXV 15, 167 

Markandeyapurdna XXV 18, 169 
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Mau 6, 182 

Mau 7 and 12, 153 

MBh X 47, 12-15, 103 
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MBh XII 47, 54, 320 
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MVT II 49, 325 
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VBh 145, 265 

Vedantasadra 3, 72 
Viripaksapancasikd 3, 169 
Visnudharma 100, 56; 100, 51, 231 
VP 11, 202 


VP I 1-2, 329 
VP 1117, 158 
VP 1 120, 158 
VP II 1, 32, 202 
VPvy 11, 181 
VPvr I 4, 181 
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YajS 1 8, 194 
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YS IV 9, 293 
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Anthology of spiritual 
experience 


aham aham, ‘I am I’, 122 

aham eva, ‘It is 1 [who am the Lord)’, 226 

aham eva caitanyamahesvarah sarvatmana 
sarvada evam sphurdmi, ‘It is I 
who am the Great Lord in the 
form of consciousness, who 
manifest ever thus, intensely’, 
244 

aham eva cidghanah svatantrah sarvapra- 

mdatrantaratamatvena sar- 

vakarmakari, ‘I am_ indeed 

formed [entirely] of con- 

sciousness, free, the accom- 

plisher of all actions inas- 

much as | exist as the inner- 

most Being of all cognizers’, 

240 

eko visvatmand sphurami, ‘I 

alone manifest myself as the 

Self of the universe’, 192 

aham eva idam sarvam, ‘It is I who am all 
this’, 244 

aham eva ittham visvatmanad sphurami, ‘It 
is 1 who appear as the Self of 
everything’, 233 

aham eva mahesvarah, ‘I am myself the 
Great Lord’, 138 

aham eva param brahma, ‘I am indeed the 
supreme brahman’, 220 

aham eva sarvam idam, ‘I! myself am all 


aham eva 


this’, 274 
aham eva svGtmamahesvarasvabhavo vis- 
vadonand_ sarvadd_—sarvatra 


sphurdmi, ‘It is I alone who 
am manifest, always, every- 
where, as the universal Self, 
whose nature is the Great 
Lord that is my own Self, 
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281 

aham eva visvdumnd, ‘I, myself, am the Self 
of the universe’, 216 

aham idam, ‘I am this’, 120, 121, 126 

aham idam sarvam, ‘I am this All’, 204 

aham_ ciddnandaikaghano = ‘navacchinna- 
svabhavah svatantra§ ca, ‘I am 
a uniform mass of blissful 
consciousness; my nature is 
unconditioned; I am free’, 
192 

caitanyasvarupah svatantro ‘smi, ‘1am con- 
sciousness, I am free’, 174 

ciddnandaikaghanah svatantro smi, ‘Iam a 
uniform mass of blissful con- 
sciousness, [hence] I am free’, 
174 

cinmurtatvad aham eva pasyami srnomi 
jighrami rasayami sprsami, ‘It 
is I who see, hear, smell, taste, 
touch, for my body is con- 
sciousness itself’, 214 

ekako ‘ham iti ko ‘paro ‘sti me ittham 
asmi gatabhir vyavasthitah, ‘I 
am alone; who is other than 
1? Thus, my fear is gone, I am 
secure’, 224 

ekaki na ramamy aham, ‘Alone, I do not 
rejoice’, 175 

idam idam, ‘this is this’, 122 

mamaiva idam visvam svasakavijrmbhana- 
matram, ‘this entire universe 
is mine alone — is nothing but 
the expansion of my own en- 
ergy’, 137 

na mamedam api tu tasya, ‘It is not mine, 
it is his’, 241 

ndham kartd paramesvari svatantryasaktir 
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ittham karoti, ‘I am not their 
accomplisher, it is the divine 
energy of freedom that does 
this’, 240 

paramddvayaciddnandaikaghano ‘smi, ‘I 
am a uniform mass of blissful 
consciousness, supreme and 
nondual’, 137 

paramesvarecchaiva ittham  vijrmbhate 
mama kim dydatam, ‘It is just 
the Will of the Supreme Lord 
that manifests itself in this 
way; what matters it to me?’, 
248 

sarvam asmi, ‘I am all’, 226 

sarvam idam asmi, ‘I am all this [uni- 
verse)’, 226 

sarvam idam ekah sphurdmi, ‘It is I alone 
who myself manifest as all 
this’, 267 

sarvam idam svdtmaprakdsasvatantryam, 
‘All this universe is nothing 
but the freedom that is man- 
ifest in my own Self’, 273 

sarvam brahma, ‘All is brahman’, 250 


sarvam brahmdsmi, ‘I am brahman, the 
All’, 237, 249, 251 


sarvatraham eva ekacittattvaparamarthah, 
‘I alone am the ultimate real- 
ity, [embodying] the unique 
principle of consciousness, 
[which extends] everywhere’, 
268 

sarvo mamayam vibhavah, ‘This might is 
all mine’, 174, 215 

svdtmaiva idam sarvam, ‘My own Self is 
this All’, 256 


Sambhum svdatmadevatdkdram eva pra- 
padye na ca punar mayéadn- 
tafcdrinam_ kimcid bhinnam 
devam, ‘I take [refuge) in 

bhu, not in some other 
god operating within § the 
realm of Illusion, who is 
[therefore] different from me 
— Sambhu, the divinity who 
has taken the form of my own 
Self, 64 


visvam bhavami, ‘I become all’, 119 
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